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PREFAOE, 


ib acconiance with the scheme of the Cambridgr Modern History, 
— this volume takes as its main subject a great movement, thre 
Reformation, and follows this theme to « fitting close in its several 
divisions, No attempt is made to fix a single chronological limit for 
the whole range of European history. In international politics the 
battle of Marignano made an appropriate close to our first volume; the 
Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis forms « still more conspionous Iandinark for 
the conclusion of our second. The religious history of the Reformation 
period opens with the abortive Fifth Lateran Council, and Luther's 
Theses follow close. Some sort of religious settlement was reached in 
Germany by the ‘Treaty of Augsburg, in England by the great measures 
of Elizabeth, for the Homan Church by the close of the Council of 
Trent; and the latter two events are nearly contemporancous with the 
death of Calvin, Before his desth Calvin had done his work, and the 
Reformed Church was. securely established. On the other hand, the 
Religious Wars in France had just begun. Further developments. of 
Lutheranism and Calvinism are left to be treated in subsequent volumes. 

In this period the seene of principal interest shifts from Italy to 
Germany and Central Europe: Geneva, very nearly the geographical 
centre of civilised Europe at the time, become also the focus of it 
most potent religious thought, supported by her like-minded neighbours, 
Zurich, Strassburg, Basel, and the free imperial citics of southern 
Germany. As the scene shifts, the main stream of European life 
broadens out and embraces more distant countries, Scotland, Srandi- 
navia, Poland. The Turkish danger, though still a grave preoccupation 
to the rulers of eastern Europe, hed been checked ; and limits had been 
set to the Ottoman advance. 

The main proportions preserved in this volume will be found, it is 
hoped, to correspond with the relative importance af the several themes. 
Tf English topics are here treated on a relatively liberal scale, the Editors 








vi Preface. 
Se 
cannot forget that this History in the first instance addresses itself to 
English readers, and they look for pardon if, upon the canvas of this 
work, Henry VIII, the Protector Somerset, Northumberiand, Mary, and 
demand. 

The Editors have suffered many losses and disappointments, Chief 
among these is that of the chapter, on the Council of Trent which Lord 
Acton had intended to write. No living historian could hope to bring 
to this task the wealth of accumulated knowledge that Lord Acton 
‘commanded, or his special opportunities of insight. ‘The lamented death 
of Professor Kraus has prevented the chapter on Medicean Rome from 
receiving his final revision; and the loss of his bibliography is particularly 
to be regretted. Lapse of time and fresh engagements have disturbed 
many of the arrangements which Lord Acton had concluded. Of the 
nineteen chapters comprised in this work, nine have, however, beer 
written by the authors to whom he assigned them. 

In the original plan no provision had been made for the Reformation 
in Poland. ‘This topic hardly seemed by its importance to deserve a 
separate chapter, and there were obvious reasons against including it in 
any of the others. On the other hand it could not be altogether neglected. 
A brief summary, compiled by one of the Editors, may serve to fill the gap. 

Moved by representations which have reached them from many 
quarters, the Editors have ndded to this volume, as to Volume wn, « 
chronological table of leading eventa. A similar table for Volume 1s 
now also supplied. 

The thanks of the Editors are due to all the authors, who have spared 
no labour to perfect their several contributions, under conditions of tine 
which were in many cases very bardensome. 





A. W. W, 
G. W. F. 
S. L 


Cason, Noomnier, L001, 
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MEDICEAN ROME. 


On the 18th of August, 1503, after « sudden and mysterious 
of all Rome, x= Guicciardini assures us. Crowds thronged to see 
the dead body of the man whose boundless ambition, whose perfidy, 
ertelty, and Heentiousness coupled with shameless greed had infected 
and pdisoned all the world. On this side the Alps the verdict of 
Luther’ time and of the centuries which followed has confirmed the 
judgment of the Florentine historian without extenuation, and so far as 
Borgia himself was concerned doubtless this verdict is just. But to-day if 
we consider Alexander's pontificate objectively we ean recognise its better 
sides, Let it pass as personal ambition that he slould have been the first 
of al] {pe Popes who definitely attempted to create a modern State from 
the conStomerate of the old Stati pontificii, and that he should have 
endeavoured, as he undeniably did, step by step to secularise that State 
and to distribute among his friends the remaining possessions of the 
Church. But in-two ways his povernment shows undeniable progress: 
in the Midst of constant tumult, during which without interruption 
tyranny Succeeded to tyranny in the petty States, when for centuries 
neither fife nor property had been secure, Cesare Borgia had established 
in the Pomugna an ordered government, just and equal administration 
of the laws; provided suitable outlets for social forces, and brought 
back pert nnd security ; and by laying out new streets canals, and by 
importart Comment, that now the people saw how much better it was 
for the [talians to obey as « united people one powerful master, than 
to have # petty despot in every town, who must needs be a burden on 
the towr#folk without being able to protect and help them. - And here 
Alexande? V1, the appearance, still vague und confused, of the idea of « 
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! he did pot remain faithful to it; to what could he have been 
faithful? Was not his very nature immoral and perfidious to its core? 
But now and then at least he made as if be would blazen on his banner 
the motto Jiala fard da se; this brought him a popularity which 
nowadays it is hard to understand, and made it possible for him, the 
most. unrighteous man in Italy, to gain the victory over the most 
righteous man of his time and to stifle Savonarola’s reforming veal 
among the ashes at the stake. 

The idea of a great reformation of the Church in both head and 
members had arisen since the beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
was the less likely to inde from the mind of nations since complaints of 
the evils of Church government were growing daily more serious and 
well-grounded and one hope of improvement after another had been 
wrecked. No means of bringing about this reform was neglected; all 
had failed. Francis of Assisi had opposed to the growing materialism 
and worldliness of the Church the idea of renunciation and poverty. 
But Gregory TX had contrived to win over the Order founded by the 
Saint to the camse of the Papacy, and to set in the backeround the 
Founder's original purpose. Thrust into obscurity in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the Order, this purpos:, tinged by a certain schismatic colouring, 
developed in the hands of the Spiritwales into the Ecclesia Spiritualis as 
opposed to the Eecleria Carnalis, which stood for the officis)! Church: 
Traces of this thought are to be found in Dante; we may even call it 
the starting-point, whence he proceeds to contrast his Afonarckia with 
the political Papacy of the fourteenth century, and as a ploneer to 
develop with keen penetration and energy the modern idea of the State. 
The opponents of the Popes of Avignon in reality only fought aguinst 
their politics without paying any attention to the moral regeneration of 
Christendom. Theological science in the fifteenth century raised the 
standard of reform against the dependence of the Papacy, the triple 
Schism, and the disruption of the Church, But she too succumbed, her 
projects foiled, at the great ecclesiastical conferences of Constanes and 
Basel. Asocticism, politica, theology hod striven in vain: the close of 
the Middle Ages on both sides of the Alps was marked by outbursts of 
popular discontent and voices which from the heart of the nations cried 
for reform, prophesying the catastrophe af the sixteenth century, None 
of these voices was mightier than Savonaroln’s, or left » deeper echo. 
Ha was the contemparary. and opponent of the men who were to give 
their to this epoch in Rome's history, 

The House of the Medici passes for the true and most characteristic 
exponent of the Renaisance movement, We cannot uilerstand the 
nature end historical position. of the: Medicean Papacy without an 
attempt to explam the charucter and development of this movenent. 
The discovery of man since Dante and Giotto, the disco ; 
by the 
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the reawakening of the antique in Art and Literature are its comrpo- 
nent parts; but tts essence can only be prasped if we regard the Renais- 
sance as the blossoming and unfolding of the mind of the Italian people, 
The early Renaissance was indeed the Vita Nuova of the nation, It is 
an error to believe that it was in opposition to the Church, Art and 
the artists of the thirteenth century recognised no such opposition. It 
is Church who gives the artists employment and sets them their 
tasks, “The circle of ideas in which they move is still entirely religious: 
the breach with the religious ullegory and symbolism of the Middle 
Ages did not take place until the sixteenth century. In the fourteenth 
century the spreail of naturalistic thought brought about a new ¢con- 
ception of the beauty of the human body; this phase was in opposition 
to the monastic ideal, yot it had in it no essential antegoniam to Chris- 
Hianity. It was 8 necessary stage of the development which was to lead 
from realism dominant for « time to a union of the idealist and realist 
standpoints, Many of the Pope were entirely in sympathy with this 
Renajsance; several of them opposed the pagan and materialistic 
degeneration of Humanism, but none of them accused the art of the 
Its pagan and materialistic side, not content with restoring antique 
knowledge and culture to modern humanity, eagerly laid hold of the 
whole intellectual life of s heathen time, together with its ethical 
perceptions, its principles based on sensual pleasure and the joy of 
living; these it sought to bring to life again. "This impulse was felt at 
the very beginning of the fifteenth century; since the middle of the 
century it had ventured forth even more boldly in Florence, Naples, Rome 
in the days of Reggio, Valla, Beceadelli, and despite many & repulse 
had even gained access to the steps of the Papal throne. A literature 
charasterised by the Facrtie, by Lorenzo Valla’s Voluplas and Heccadelli’s 
Hermdphroditus could not but shock respectable feeling. Florence was 
+he@quarters of this school, and Lorenzo iJ Mugnifico its chief sup- 
porter; oe that tock OAL = his day in the streets and 
unre’, the extnivagances of the youth of the city lost in ensunlity, 
the wyitiogs ‘and Pictures offered to She pabiiey casas and mist seen 
to eartisst-minded Christians a sign of approaching dissolution. A 
reactio® was both natural and justifiable Giovanni Dominid had 
introdrted it at the bezinning of the century, and Fra Antonino of San 
Marey had aupperted it, while Archbishop of Florence, with the 
authority of his blameless life devoted to the service of his fellow-men. 
And s¢ Cosimo’s foundation beeame the centre and starting-point of a 
movyent’tt destined to attack his own House. At the head of that 
movem®#t stood Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Grief over the degradation 
of the Church had driven him into a monastery and now it led him 
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famous; as a man he headed the battle against the immorality and 
worldliness of the Curia, He was by no means illiterate, but in the 
pagan and sensual tendency of humanist literature and in the voluptuous 
freedom of art he saw the source of evil, and in Lorenzo and his sons 
pernicious patrons of corruption, Zeal against the immorality of the 
time, the worldliness of prelates and preachers, made him overlook the 
lasting gains that the Renaissance and humanism brought to humanity. 
He had no sympathy with this development of culture from the fresh 
young life of his own pope: He did not understand the Young Italy 
of his day; behind this hixuriant growth he could not see the root! 
and fraitfiul germ, and here, as in the province of politics, he lost touch 
with the pules of national life, His plan of a theocratic State governed 
only by Christ, its invisible Head, was based on momentary enthusiasm 
anid therefore untenable. He was too dehcient in aesthetic sense to be 
able to rise in inward freedom superior to discords. Like a dead man 
amongst the living, he left Italy to bear the clash of those contradictions 
which the great mind of Julius IT sought, unhappily in vain, to fuse 
in one conciliatory scheme. 

Such a scheme of conciliation meantime made its appearance in 
Florence, not without the co-operation and probably the encouragement 
of the Medici. It was connected with the introduction of Platonism, 
which since the time of the Council of Florence in 1438 was represented 
in that city by enthusiastic and learned men like Bessarion, and was 
zealously furthered by Cosimo, the Pater Patriag, in the Academy which 
he had founded. From the learned societies started for thes purposes 
come the first attempts to bring not only Plate’s philosophy but the 
whole of classical culture into a close and essential connexion with 
Christianity. Platonism seemed to them the link which joined Chris- 
‘tianity with antiquity, Besarion himself head taught the internal 
telationship of both principles, and Marsilio Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola made the explanation of this theory the work of their lives, 
If both of them went too far in their youthful enthusiasm and mysticism, 
and conceived Christianity almost as a continuation of Attic philosophy, 
this was an extravagance which left untouched the sincerity of their 
free himself Giovanni and Giulio de’ Medici, son and nephew of 
Lorenzo, were both Marsilio'’s pupils. Both were destined to wear 
the tiara and took a decided part in the scheme ‘for conciliating these 
contrasts, which Julius I set forth by means of Raffuclle’s brush. __ 

The victory of the Borgia over the monk of San Marco was not 
likely to discourage the sceptic and materialistic tendency, whose worst 
features were incarvate in Alexander VI and Cesare Borgia. Pietro 
Pomponazzi furthered it by his notorious phrase, that a thing might 
be true in philosophy and yet false jn theolovy; a formula that spread 
its poison far and wide. Even then in Florence a genius was developing, 
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that was to prove the true incarnation of the pagan Renaissance and 
modern rewlism. The flames which closed over Savonarola had early 
eonvinced Niccolo Machiavelli that no reform was to be looked for from 
Nome. 

Savonarola’s distrust of humanism and his harsh verdict on the 
extreme realism of contemporary art were not extinguished with his life. 
A few years later we find his thoughts worked out, or mther extended 
and distorted im literature. Castellesi (Adriano di Corneta), formerly 
secretary to Alexander VI and creuted Cardinal May $1, 1503, wrote 
his De vera philosophia ex quattuer doctoribus Ecclesiae, in direct oppe- 
sition to the Renaissance and humanism. The author represents every 
scientific pursuit, indeed all human intellectual life, as tiseless for sal- 
vation, and even dangerous Dinlectics, astronom ¥. geometry, music, 
and poetry are but vainglorious folly, Aristotle has nothing to do 
with Pacl, nor Plato with Peter: all philosophers are damned, their 
wisdo™ vain, since it recognised but a fragment of the truth and marred 
even this by misuse. ‘They are the patriarchs of heresy; what are 
physic, ethics, logic compared with the Holy Seriptures, whose gu- 
thorit¥ is greater than that of all human intellect? 

The man who wrote these things, and at whose table Alexander VI 
contracted his Inst illness, was no ascetic and no monkish obscuran tint. 
He was the Pope's confidant and quite at home in all those political 
intrigues which later under Leo X brought ruin upon him. book 
car oly be regurded as a blow aimed at Julius II, Alexander's old 
enemys who now wore the tiara and was preparing to glorify his 
pontificate by the highest effort of which Christian art was capable: 
Providence had granted him for the execution of his plans three of the 
greatest minds the world of art has ever known: never had a monarch 
three Such men as Bramante, Michelangelo, and Raffaelle at once under 
his sw®¥- With their kelp Julius II resolved to out his ideas for 
the gity of his pontificate and the exaltation of the Church. What 
Cardi! Castellesi wanted was « downright rebellion against the Pope: 
if he, with his following of obscurantists, were acknowleded to be in the 
right, all the plans of the brilliant and energetic ruler would end in 
failure: OF else be banned as worldly, and Julius UT would lose the glory 
of having united the greatest and noblest achievement of ari with the 

THe Pope gave Cardinal Custellesi his answer by making the Vatican 
what it is. The alteration and enlargement of the palace however passes 
almost UMtioticed in comparison with the rebuilding of the Basilica of 
St Pet"Fs, on which the Pope was resolved since 1505, With the palace 
(1504) Bramsnte seemed to have set the crown on his many works; but 
the ni#@ for the new cathedral, with all the sketches and alternatives 
whien *till survive and have been analysed for us with true critical 
apprect#tion, show ts Bramante not only in the height of bis creative 
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pores bnt as pechaps the most universal and gifted mind that ever nsed 
mastery over architecture, The form of the Greek cress joined with 
ia vast eentral cupola might be taken as a fitting symbol for Catholicism, 
The arms of the cross, stretched out to the four winds, tell us of the 
doctrine of universality ; uscrerprtneiennd settee Mle gc onlecas 
the elevation with its horizontal lines accentuated | 
that principle of rest and persistence, which is the trie heritage a 
Catholic south in contradistinction to the restless striving in search oe a 
visionary ideal shown in the vertical principle of the north. St Peter's 
thus, in the development planned by Julius, presented the most 
of the majestic extension of the Church; bat the paintings 
and decorations of the palace typified the conception of Christianity, 
humanity led to Christ, the evolution and great destiny of His Church, 
and lastly the spiritual empire in which the Pope, along with the greatest 
thinkers of his time, beheld the goal of the Benaiaeanicc and tin cians 
of a new and glorious future, showing Christianity in its fallest realisation. 

His own mausoleum gives proof how deeply Julius Hf was convinced 
that the chief part in this development fell to the Papacy in general, 
and to himself, Giuliano della Rovere, in particular. The instraction 
Which-he gave. to Michelaneto to represent him as Moses can bear but 
one interpretation: that Julius set himself the mission of leading forth 
Israel (the Church) from its state of degradation and showing it— 
though he could not grant posesion—the Promised Land at least 
from afar, that blessed land which consists in the enjoyment of the 
highest intellectual benefits, and the training and consecration of all 
faculties of man’s mind to union with God. He bade Michelangelo 
depict an the roof of the Sistine Chapel (1508-9), how after the full 
of our first parents mankind was led from afar towards this high goal ; 

symbolising that shepherding of the soul to Christ, which Clement 
ih iAlecaeideine Gad ‘alsendy seen and described, When we see the 
Sibyle placed among the Putriarchs and Prophets, we know what this 
meant in the language of the theologians and religions philosophers of 
that time. Not only Judaism, but also Greco-Roman paganism, is an 
antechamber to Christianity ; ; and this antique culture gave not merely 
a. negative, but also a positive preparation for Christ. For this reas 
it: could not be consid. as # contradiction of the Christian con- 

jon: there was a positive relationship between classical antiquity 
and Christianity. 

And ao at one stroke not only the artist, but the Popa, who doubt- 
less planned and watehed these compositions, took up that mediatory 
and conciliating attitude, which some decades carlier had been adopted 
in Florence by Marsilio and Pico. But we see this thought more clearly 
and far more wonderfully expressed in the Camera della Segrnatura 
(1509), If we consider what place it was that Raffnelle was painting, 
and the character and individuality of the Pope, we cannot doubt 

















inspiration of the artist who executed, but with the Pope's own well- 
considered pnd clearly fornmalated In the last few years it has 
been recognised that this scheme is entirely based on the ideas of the 
universe represented by the Florentine School. Especially it hos 
proved that the Schad of Athens is drawn softer the model which 
Matsilio Ficino left of the Accademia, the ancient assembly of philosophers, 
while Parnassus has an echo of that dela scuola of the great poets of old 
times, whom Dante met in the Limbo of the Inferno, ‘The four pictures 
of the Camera della Seznatura represent the aspirations of the soul of 
man in euch of its faculties; the striving of all humanity towards God 
by means of aesthetic perception (Parnaseis), the of reason in 
philosophical enquiry and all scientific research (the School of Athena), 
order in Church and State (Gif? of Ecclesiastical and Secular Laws), 
and finally theology. The whole may be summed up as a pictorial 
representation of Pico delln Mirnndola’s celebrated phrase, * philosophia 
rieritatem quaertt, theologria intent, religno possidet™ : and it or 
with what Marsilio says in his deademy of Noble Minds when h 
teriaes our life's work as an ascent to the angels and to Goel. 

‘These compositions are the highest to which Christian art has 
attaniel, and the thoughts which they express are one of the preatest 
athiewements of the Papacy. The principle elsewhere laid down is here 
reaffiymed: that the reception of the true Renaissance into the circle 
of ecclesiastical thought points to a widening of the limited medieval 
conception into universality, and indicates a transition to entire and 
actu! Catholicity, like the great step taken by Paul, when he turned to 
the Gentiles and released the community from the limits of Judaistic 
teaching. 

This expansion and elevation of the intellectual sphere is the most 
glorious achievement of Julius If and of the Papacy at the beginning of 
modern times. Ft must not only be remembered, bot placed in the most 

inent position, when history sums up this chapter in human de- 
velopment. Since Luther's time it has been the custom to consider the 
Papacy of the Renaissance almost exclusively as viewed by theologians 
who emphasised only moral defects in the representatives of this institution 
and the neglect of ecclesiastical reform. Certainly these are important 
consierations, and our further deductions will prove that we do not 
ject them nor underestimate thelr immense significance for the life of 
the Church and Catholic unity. But from this standpoint we can 
qioceed in grasping the situation. Ranke in his Weligeschichte could 
write the history of the first hondred years of the Roman Empire, witli- 
out giving ene word to all the scandalous tales that Suetonius records, 
The course of universal history und the importance of the Empire for 
the vide provinces of the Roman world were Ijtle influenced by them, 
Similarly, private faults of the Renhissance Popes were futeful for the 
alts Fy 
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moral life of the Church, but the qniestion of what the Papacy was.and 


meant for these times, is not summed up or determined by them, It is 


the rignt of these Popes to be judged by the better and happier sides of 
their government: the historian who portrays them should not be less 
skilful than the great masters of the Renateance, who in their portraits 
of the celebrities of their time contrived to bring out the sitter’s best 
and most characteristic qualities: Luther was not touched in the Lemst 
degree by the artistic development of his time: brought up amid the 
peasant life of Saxony and Thuringia he had no conception of the whole 
world that lay between Dante and Michelangelo, and could not see that 
the eminence of the Papacy consisted at that time in jis leadership of 
Europe in the province of art, But to deny this now would be injustice 
to the past. 

The Medici had not stood aloof fram this evolution, which reached its 
highest point under Julius II, Search has been made for the bridge by 
means of which the ideas of Marsilio and his fellow thinkers were brought 
from Florence to Rome. But there is no real nced to guess at definite 
personages, Hundreds of correspondents had long since made all Ttaly 
familiar with this school of thonght, mong those who frequented the 
Conrt of Rome, Casticlione, Bibbiena, Sadoleto, Inghirami, and Beroaldus 
had been educated in the spirit of Mariilio. His old friend and corre- 
spondent Haffarlle Riario was now, as Cardinal of San Giorgio and the 
Pope’s cousin, one of the most influential personages in the Vatican, 
But before all we must remember Giovanni de’ Medici and his cousin 
Giulio, the future Popes, They were Mursilio’s pupils, and after the 
banishment of their family he remained their friend and corresponded 
with them, regarding them as the true heirs of Lorenzo's spirit; Raffaelle 
has represented the older cousin Giovanni standing near Julius Il in the 

tt was a kingdom of ‘intellectual unity, which the brush of the 
greatest of painters was commissioned to paint on the walls of the 
Camera della Segnatura; the same idea which Julius caused to be pro- 
claimed in 1512, in the opening speech of Acmidius of Viterbo at the 
Lateran Council, referring to the classical proverb: “darAods 6 pitas rhs 
dAnGelas Ehv—simplex sermo veritatie.” The world of the beautiful, of 
reason and science, of political and social order, had its place appointed 
in the kingdom of God upon earth. A limit was set to the neglect of 
secular efforts to explore nature and history, to the disregard of poetry 
and art, and its rights were granted to bealthy luman reason organised 
in the State; Gratiae ef Musac a Deo sund aigue al Deum referendac, as 

The programme laid down by Julius Ti, had it been carried out, 
might have saved Italy and preserved the Catholic principle, when 
imperilled in the North, The task was to bring modern culture into 
harmony with Christianity, to unite the work of the Renaissance, #0 far 
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as it was really sound and progressive, with ecelesinstieal practice and 
intellectual activity, of the ideal! creations of human fancy, and of the 
conception of the State, were the besis for this union, Tt remains to be 
shown why the atlempt proved fruitless. 








The reign of Julius TI was one long struggle. The sword never left 
his grasp, which was more used to the handling of weapons than of Holy 
Writ. On the whole, the Pope might at the close of his pontificate be 
contented with the success of his politics, He had driven the French 
from Italy, and the retreat of Louis XII from Lowbardy opened thw 
gates of Florence once more to the Medici. ‘The Council of Pisa, for 
which France had used her influence, had come to naught, and its 
remnant was scattered before the anger of the victorious Pontiff. And 
as he had freed Italy from the ascendancy of France so he now hoped to 
throw off that of Spain. Tt may bea legend that as he was dying he 
mungured “ Fuori i darbari,” but these words certainly were the expres- 
sion of his political thought. But this second task was not within 
his power. On the 8rd of May, 1512, he had opened the Lateran 
Council to counteract that of Pisa. At first none of the great Powers 
was represented there; 15 Cardinals, 14 Patriarchs, 10 Archbishops, 
and 57 Bishops, all of them Italians, with a few heads of monastic Orders, 
formed this assembly, which was called the Fifth General Lateran Council. 
Neither Julius nor Leo was ever able to convince the world that this 
was an €cumenical assembly of Christendom, Julius died in the night of 
February 20-1, 1513. Guicciardini calls him ruler unsurpassed in 
power and endurance, but violent and without moderation, Elsewhere 
he says that he hod nothing of # priest but vesture and title, 'The 
to Erasmus, and perhaps written by Fausto Andrelini, is the harshest 
condemnation of the Pope and his reign (““O phreneticum, sed inundam 
née musdanum-gquidem, sad Ethnicum, imo Ethnicte sceleratioren. - gioriaris 
strages hominum excitandas™), But at bottom the pamphlet is exceedingly 
one-sided and the outcome of French party-spirit Although in many 
cases the author speaks the truth, and for instance even st that time 
(1513) unfortunately was able to put such words into the Pope’s mouth 
as“ Nos incelesiam vocamus sacras aedes, aucerdates, ef prarcpue Curiam 
flomanim, me imprimis, qui caput sum Ecclesiae,” yet this is more a 
commen trait of the office than a characteristic of Julinis IL. It almost 
raises paras read sa Pallavicino, that on his death-bed the mag- 
nainimity ulius wes only equalled by his piety, and that, although 
natural inclinations, or becanse of the age, which had not yet been disci- 
plined by the Council of Trent—yet his greatest mistake had been made 
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with the best intention and proved disastrous by a mere chance, when, 
as Head of the Church, and at the same time asa mighty Prince, he 
undertook a work that for these very reasons exceeded the means of his 
treasury—the building of St Peter's. We see that neither his enemies 
nor his apologists had the least idea wherein Julius’ true greatness: con- 
sisted, With such divided opinions it cannot surprise us that contem- 
poraries and coming generations alike found it difficult to form a reasoned 
and fina] judgment of the pantificate which immodintely followed. 


Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici came. forth from the conclave sum- 
moned on March 4, 1515, as Pope Leo X. Since Piero had been 
drowned on the 9th of December, 15053, Giovanni had become the head 
of the House of Medici. He was only 58 years of age at the election, to 
which he had had himself conveyed in u litter from Florence to Rome, 
suffering from fistula. ‘The jest on his shortsightedness, “mudi cacci 
Cardinales creapere caecum decintim Leonem,” by no means. expressed 
public opinion, which rejoiced at his aceession, The Posseeso, which 
took place on April 11th, with the grent procession to the Lateran, was. 
the most brilliant spectacle of its kind that Christian Rome had ever 
witnessed. What was expected of Leo was proclaimed in the inscription 
which Arostino Chizi hard attached to his house for the occasion + 

“(Mon Aabult Cypris rua tempera, tempera Mavors 
Ofm Agbuil, sua pune feerpori Pallas habe," 

But other expectations were not wanting and « certain goldamith 
gave voice to them in the line: | 
“Mara Jail; eet Pollas; Oypria semper oro," 

To Leo X& the age owed its name. The Siuerla Leonis have heen 
called the Seecla Aurea, and his reign has been compared with that of 
Avguatos: Erasmus, who saw him in Rome in 1507 and 1509, praises 
his kindness and hnmanity, his magnanimity and his learning, the 
indescribable charm of his speech, his love of peace and of the fine arts, 
which cause no sighs, no tears: he places him as high above all his 
predecessors as Peter's Chair is above all thrones in the world. Palla. 
yicino says of Leo that he was well-known for his kindness of heart, 
learned in all sciences, and had passed his youth in the greatest innocence, 
That as Pope he let himself be blinded by appearances, which often 
confuse the good with the great, and chose rather the applause of the 
crowd than the prosperity of the nation, and thus was tempted to 
exercise too magnificent a generosity, Such expressions from one who 
is the tmconditional apologist of all the Popes cannot make mmch 
impression, but it is noticeable that even Sarpi snys: “ Leo, noble by 
birth and education, brought many aptitudes to the Papacy, expecially 
& remarkable knowledge of clusical literature, humanity, kindness, the 
greatest liberality, an avowed intention of supporting artists and learned 
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men, who. for many vears bad enjoyed no such favour in the Holy See. 
He would have made an ideal Pope hud he added to these qualities 
some knowledge of the things of religion, and a little more inclination 
to piety, both of them things for which he cared little” 

The favourable opinion entertained of Leo X by his contemporaries 
long beld the field in history, His reign has been regarded as at once 
the xenith and cause of the greatest period of the Renaissance. His: 
wide liberality, his unfeigned enthusiasm for the creations of genius, his 
unprejudiced taste for all that beautifies humanity, and his sympathy. 
for all the culture-of his time have been the theme of a traditional 
chorus of laudation. More recent criticism has recognised’ in the reign 
of Leo a period of imcipient decline, and has traced that decline to the. 
follies: and frailties of the Pontiif, | 

With regard to the political methods of Leo some difference of 
opinion may still be entertained. Some have seen in him the-single- 
minded and unscrupulous friend of Medicean Florence, prepared to 
sacrifice alike the interests of the Church and of the Papacy to the 
advancement of his family.. To others he is the clear-sighted statesman 
who, perceiving the fature changes and difficulties of the Church, sought 
for the Papacy the firm support of a hereditary alliance: 

Truth may lie midway between these two opinions. If we view Leo 
ad a min, amilar doubts encounter us. Parmmount in his character were 
his gentleness and cheerfulness, his good-nature, hie indulgence both for 
himself and others, hia love of peace and hatred of war. But these 
amiable qualities were coupled with an insincerity and a love of tortnous: 
ways which grew to be « second nature. Nor must we overlook the fact 
that Leo's policy of peace was a mere illusion; his hopes and intentions 
were quite frustrated by the actual course of affairs, On his 1 
character the grest hlot must rest that he passed his life im intellectual 
self-indulgence and took his pleasure in hunting and gaming, while the 
Teutonic North was bursting the bonds of reverence and authority which 
bound Europe to Rome. Even for the restoration of the rule of the 
Medici in Florence the Medicean Pope made only futile attempts. 
Cosimo I was the first to accomplish it. Leo had absorbed the culture 
of his time, bat he did not poses: the ability to look beyond that time. 
A diplomatist rather than a statesman, his creations were only the 
feats of a political virtuoso, who sacrificed the future in order to control 
the present. 

Even the greatness of the Maccenas crumbles before recent criticiam, 
The zenith of Renaissance culture falis in the age of Julins I, Ariosto’s 
light verses, Bibbienn’s prurient La Calendria, the paintings in the 
bath-room of the Vatican, the rejection of the Dante monument planned: 
by Michelangelo, the misapplication of funds collected for the mer 
to porpess of mere dynastic Interest, Leo's political double-dealing 
which disordered al) the affairs of Italy, and indeed of Christendom ; 
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all this. must stinke our faith “in him as protector of the good and: 
heantiful in art His portrait by Raffnelle, with its intelligent but: 
cold and sinister face, may assist to destroy any illusions which we may 


The harshness and violence of Leo's greater predecessor, Julius, 
brought down on him the-hatred of his contemporaries and won for his 
sucCEsor on immense popularity without further effort, The spiritual 
heir of Lorenzo i Magnijico, Rome and all Ttaly acclaimed Leo pacis 
restaurntorem, felicistimum litteratarum amatorem: and Erasmus pro- 
claimed to the world that ‘an age, worse than that of iron, was suddenly 
transformed into one of gold.” And there can be no doubt that when 
Leo X was greeted on his accession, like ‘Titus, as the deliciac generis 
Awaant he made every disposition to respond to these expectations 
and prove himself the most liberal of patrons. ‘The Pope, however, did 
not long keep this resolution: his weakness of purpose, his inclination 
to luxury, enjoyment, snd pleasures, soon quenched his sense of the 
gravity of life and all his higher perceptions; so that a swift and sad 
decline followed on the first promise. 

On Leo's accession he fouid a number of great public buildings i 
progress which had been begun under his great predecessor but were 
still unfinished Among them were the colossal palace planned by 
Bramante in the Via Giulia, St Peter's also begun by him, and his work 
af joining the Vatican wiil, the Belvedere, besides the foggie and 
buildings’ in Loreto, Leo, who was not in the least affected by the 
passion of building—il mal di pietra—did not carry on these under- 

kings, He even hindered Michelangelo from finishing the tomb of 
Julius Tl, so little reverence had he for the memory of the Pope ‘to 
whom he owed his own position. Only the lozeie were finished, 
since they could not remain as Bramante had left them, Even after 
ramante's death there was no lock of architects who eould have 
finished St Peter's. Besides Raffaelle, who succeeded to his post as 
architect, Sangallo and Sansovino, Peruzzi anil Giuliano Leno waited 
in vain for commissions. While Raffaelle in a letter relates that the 
‘Pope had set aside 60,000 ducats a year for the continuation of the 
building, and talked to Fra Giocondo about it every day, he might 
goon after have told how Leo went no further, but stopped at the goad. 
intention, As matter of fact work almost entirely ceased because the 
money was not fortheoming. There is therefore no reason to reproach 
Raffaelle with the delay in building. On the contrary, by not pressing: 
Leo to an energetic prosecution of the work, Raffielle probably did the 
building the greatest service; since the Pope's mind was full of plans, 
for which Bramante’s creat ideas would have been entirely forsaken, No 
one could gee more clearly than Ruifaelle the harm which would have 

Leo & not only neglected the undertakings of bis predecessor: he 
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created nothing new in the way of monumental buildings beyond the 
portico of the Navicella, and a few pieces of restoration in San Cosimate 
and St.John Lateran. The work he had done beyond the walls in his 
villus and hunting lodges (in Magliana, at Palo, Montalto, and Monte- 
fiascone) served only the purposes of his pleasure. Of the more important 
palaces built in the city two full to the aecount of hia relatives Lorenzo 
and Giulio, that of the Lanti (Piazza de" Cuprettari) and the beautiful 
Villa Madama on the Monte Mario, berun by Ralfaelle, Giulio 
Romano, and Giovanni da Udine, but never finished, Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici it was who carried on the building of the Sacristy in San Lorenzo 
at Florence, in which Michelangelo was to place the tombs of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo: but the farade which the Pope had planned for the church 
was never executed. Nor were any of the palacey built by dignitaries 
of the Church under Leo X of importance, with the exceptions of 
a part of the Palazzo Farnese and the Palazzo di Venezia. Tven the 
palaces and dwelling-houses built by Andrea Sansovino, Sangallo, and 
Raffaelle will not bear comparison with the creations of the previous 
pontificate, nor with the later parts of the Palazzo Farnese at Caprarola. 
Sculpture had flourished under Pius Il in the days when Mino of 
Fiesole and Paolo Romanv were in Rome; it could point to very 
honoursble achievements under Alexander VI and Julius TL (Andrea 
Sansovitio’s monuments of the Cardinals Hasso and Sform in Santa 
Maria del Popolo); but this art also declined under Leo X; for the 
work dane by Andrea Sansovine in Loreto under his orders falls im the 
time of Clement VI, after whose death in 1594 the greater part of the 
plastic ornament of the Santa Casa was executed. ‘The cardinals and 
prelates who died in Rome between 1513 and 1521 received only poor 
and insignificant monuments, and Leo's colom4! statue in Ara Celj, the 
work of Domenico d' Anrio, ean only be called a soulless monstrosity. 
Painting flourished more under this Pope, who certainly was a 
faithful patron and friend to Raffaella, The protection he showed te 
this great master is and always will be Leo's best and noblest title to 
fame. But he allowed Leonardo to go to France, when after Bramante’s 
death he might easily hove won him, had he bestowed on him the post 
of piombatore apostolivo, instead of giving it to his maitre de plaisirs, the 
shallow-minded Fra Mariano (sennio curud/atus). He allowed Michel- 
angelo to return to Florence, and, though he loaded Raffaelle with 
honour, tt ts a fact that he was five years behindhand with the paymen 
of his salary as architect of St Peter's, A letter of Messer Baldassare 
Turini da Pescia turns on the ridiculous investiture of the jester Mariano 
with tite fonaca of Bramante, performed by the Pope himself when 
Bramante was scarce cold in his grave. This leaves a most painful impres- 
sion, and makes it very doubtful whether Leo ever took his patronage af 
the arts Yery seriously. In the same way his love of pence is shown in a 
very strange light during the latter half of his reign by the high-handed. 
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‘campaign against the Duke of Urbino (1516); the menace to Ferram 
(1519); the crafty enticing of Giampanlo Baglione, Lord of Pernyia, to 
Rome and his murder despite the aafe-conduct promised him: the war 
against Ludovico Freducci, Lord of Fermo ; the annevation of the towns 
and fortresses in the province of Ancona: the attempt on the life of the 
Duke of Ferrara; the betrayal of Francis I and the league with Charles V 
an 1521. The senseless extravagance of the Court, the constant succession 
of very mundane festivals, hunting-parties, and other amusements, left 
Leo in continual embarrassment for money and led him into debt not 
only to.all the bankers but to his own officials. ‘They even drove him 
to unworthy extortion, such as followed on the conspiracy of Cardinal 
Petrucci and the pardon granted to his accomplices, or that which was 
his motive for the creation of thirty-one cardinals in a single day. 

All this taken together brings us to the conclusion that Leo's one 
Generous way in which his reign began the Pope soon fell into an 
effeminate life of self-indulgence spent among players and buffoons, a 
life rich in undignified farce and offensive jests, but poor in every kind 
of positive achievement. The Pope laughed, hunted, and gambled ; he 
enjoyed the papacy. Had he not said to his brother Giuliano on his 
accession: “Godiamoci il papato poicke Dio cif ha dato?” ‘Though he 
himself hos not been accused of sensual excesses the moral sense of the 
Pope could not be delicate when he found fit to amuse himself with 
indecent comedies like La Calandiria, and on April 30, 1518, attended 
the wedding of Agostino Chigi with his concubine of many years’ 
standing, himself placing the ring on the hand of the bride, already 
mother of a large family, 

Nor can Leo's reign, apart from his own share in it, be regarded as 
the best period of the Rennissance, The great mmosters had done their 
best. work before 1513. Bramante died at the beginning of Leo's 
pontificate, Michelangelo had painted the Sistine Chapel from 1508 to 
1512, Leonardo the Cena in 1496, Raffaelle the Stanza della Srgnatura, 
4508-11. ‘The later Stanze sre far inferior to that masterpiece; the 
work of his pupils comes more to the fore in the execution of the 

untings. And in his own work, a5 also in that of Michelangelo, the 
germ of decadence is already visible, and a alight tendency to Saroceo 
style is to be seen in both. The autumn wind iy blowing, and the first 

The truth results that the zenith of Renaizeince art falls in the time 
between 1496 and 1512, during which the Las Supper, the roof af 
the Sistine Chapel, and the Stanza della Segnatura were painted, and 
Bramante’s pluns for St Peter's were drawn up. We can even mark a 
narrower limit, and say that the four wall-paintings of the SYansa della 
Seguatura mark the point at which medieval and modem thourht touch 
one another; the narrow medieval world ceases, the modem world stands 
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before . us igh in all its fulness and freedom. One may indeed 
doubt whether all the meaning of this contrast was quite clear to the 
mind of Julius I; but after al] that js a ontter of second: ry importance, 
Por it is not the individual who decidea inssuch matters; without being 
aware of it he is borne on by his time and must execute the task that 
history has laid upon him. (Great men of all tines are those who have 
understood the cry from the inmost heart of a whole nation or geners- 
tion, and, consciously or unconsciously, have accomplished what, the hour 
demanded. 

It has been in like. manner represented that literature passec 
through 4 golden age under Leo X; but considerable deductions. must 
be made from the undiscriminating eulogies of earlier writers, 

Erasmus has reflected in his letters the great impression made by 
Rome, the true seat and home of all Latin culture Well might 
Cardinal Ratfielle Riario write to him: “Everyone who hasa name in 
science throngs hither, Each has « fatherland of his own, but Rome is 
a common fatherland, a foster-snother, and « comforter to all men of 
learning.” It is long since these words were written—far too lung for 
the honour of Catholicism and of the Papacy. But at that time, under 
Julius I, they were really true, A circle of highly cultured cardinals 
an] noblea, Risrio, Grimani, Adriano di Cometo, Farnese, Giovanni de’ 
Medici himself in his beautiful Palazzo Madama, his brother Giuliano 
Magnifico, and his cousin Giulio, afterwards Clement. VIL, gathered 
poets ond learned men about them, that dotta compaynia of which 
Aniosto spoke; to them they opened their libraries and colluetions, 
Clubs were formed which met at the houses of Angelo Colocei, Alberto 
fio dj Carpi, Goritz, or Savoja. The poets and pamphleteers, te 
whom Aralli dedicated bis poem De Poetis Urbanis, gave vent ty their 
wit on Pasquino or on Sansovino’s statue in Sant’ Agostino, ‘They met in 
the salons of the beantiful Imperia, in the banks described by Bandello, 
among them Beroaldo the younger, who sang the praises of that mast 
celebrated of modern courtesans; Fedro Inghiraun, the friend of Erasmus 
and Raffaelle; Colocci, and even the serious Sadoleto, It is characterwtic 
of this Hime, which placed wit and beauty above morals, that when 
Imperia died at the age of twenty-six she received an honourable burial 
in the chapel of San Gregorio, and her epitaph praised the 4 Cortizanw 
dei.” -And although women no longer played so prominent a part at 
the papal Court as they had done under Innocent VIL and Alexander YI, 
yet, as Bibbiena wrote to Giulinno de’ Medici, the arrival of nuble lacties 
was extremely welcome as bringing with it something of a corte de’ donne. 

The activity of the greater munber of literary men and wits, whose 
names have most contributed to the glory of Leo's pontifiente, dules 
back to Giullo'’s time; so for instance Mola, Vida, Giovio, Valeriano, 
whose didlogue De Jnjelicitate Lifteratorum tells of the tute of many of 
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his friends, Porzio, Cappella, Bembo, who as Latinist was the chief 
representative of the cult of Cicero, and as a writer in the vulgar tongue 
gave Italy her prose, and Sadoleto, who chronicled the discovery of the 
Laoccoon group, Pontano too and Sannazaro, Fracastan and Navazero 
had alreaily done their best work 
Nothing could be more unjust than to deny that Giovanni de’ Medici 
himself had a highly cultured mind and an excellent knowledge of 
literature. ies that Lorenzo had destined him for the Pape 
from his birth; certainly he gave him the most liberal education. He 
gave him Poliziano, Marsilio, Pico deila Mirandola, Johannes Argyro- 
Gentile d’ Arezzo for his teachers and constant companions, and, 
to teach him Greek, Demetrius Chalcondylas and Petrus Aegineta. 
Afterwards Bernardo dj Dovizi (Bibbiens) was his best known tutor. 
In belles lettres Giovanni had made an attempt with Greek verses, none 
of which have survived. Of his Latin poems the only examples handed 
down to us are the bendecasyllables on the statue of Iueresia-and an 
elegant epigram, written during his pontificate, on the death of Celso 
seamed “well known for his lawsuit in 1519 and his tragic death by 





Nar cz can it be aoe a the opening years =p this pontificate were 
af + promise, seemed to announce a fres tus, or, to speak 
Gea atackty) the the successful continuntion of what Meg suindes : 

st the men whom the young Pope gathered round him were 
many of excellent understanding and character, such as the Milanese 
Se Sead Trivulzio, who later on was to do Clement signal service, 
Cesarini, Andrea dells Valle, Paolo Emilio Ces, Baldassare 
Turini, ares de Vio, Lorenzo Campeggi, the noble Ludovico 
di Canosea, from Verona, most of whom wore the cardinal’s hat 
Bembo and Sadoleto were the chief ornaments of his literary circle; 
to them was added the celebrated Greek John Lascaris, once onder 
ee protection of Bessarion, then of Lorenzo @ Magnifico and Louis XII, 
in France the teacher of Budaeus, in Venice of Erasmus. Yio XK on his 
accession at once summoned him to Rome, and on his account founded 
a school of Greek in the palace of the Cardinal of Sion on Monte 
Cavallo, Lascaris’ pupil, Marcus Musurus, was abo summoned from 
Venice in 1516 to assist in this school. At the same time the Pope com- 
missioned Beroaldus to publish the newly-discovered writings of Tacitus. 
A measure, which might have proved of the utmost im portance, wns 
the foundation of the university of Rome by the Bull Die Suastasieons 
of November 4,1513, ‘This was a revival and confirmation of an already 
existing Academy, in which under Alexander VI and Julius IT able men 
sich as Beroaldo the younger, Fedro, Casali, and Pio had tanght, and 
to which now others were summoned, among them Agostino Nifo, 
wba Cristoforo Aretino, Chaleondylas, Parrasio, and others. 
Vigerio and ‘Tommaso de Vio (Cardinal of Gaeta) also lectured on 
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theology, and Giovanni Gordini on law. Petros Sabinns, Antonio 
Fabro of Amiterno, and Raffaelle Brindolini are mentioned among the 
lecturers, and even. a Professor of Hebrew, Agacius Guidocerins, was 
appointed: ‘Carlinal Raffaelle Riario acted as Chancellor. The list of 
the professors given by Henazei numbers 84: 11 in canon law, 20 in law, 
15 in medicine, and 5 in philasophy. It was another merit of Leo's that 
he established « Greek printing-pres, which printed several books in 
1517 and 1515, Chigi liad some years before wet up @ Greek press in 
hid palace, from which came the first Greek hook printed in Rome, & 
Pindar, in 1515, The Pope himself kept up his interest in Greek 
studies, and retained as custodian of his private library one of the best: 
judges of the Greek idiom, Guarine di Favern, who published the first 
Novara. 

Unfortunately these excellent beginnings were for the most part nat 
carried on, It was not Leo's fault, but his misfortune, that many of the 
most gifted men he had summoned were soon removed by death, Bat 
we cannot acquit bim of having ceded Lascaris like Leonardo to Pranee 
in 1518, and allowed Bembo to return discontented to Padua: he did 
not secure Marcantonio Flaminio, and held Sadoleto at » distance for 
a very long time. “The continual dearth of money in the papal treasury 
was no doubt the chief cause of this change of policy. Even before 1517 
the salanes of the professors could not be paid, and their number had 
to be diminished. And this was the necessary consequence of Leo's 
ridiculaws prodigality on his pleasures and his Court. Well might a Fra 
Mariano exclaim “ beviame al babbo santo, che agri altra cosa 2 turla.” 
Serious and respectable men left him and a pack of pazst, duffoni # 
simil sorta di piacevoli™ remained in the Pope's audience chambers, with 
whom he, the Pope himeelf, gamed and jested day after day “cum rim 
et hilarilate.” Such were the people that he now raised to honour and 
position; what money he had he spent for their carousals. No wonder 
that thi veruin flattered his vanity and sounded his praises as “Jeo 
curse pale But beside this we must remember, that, as is universal! 
adinitted, | wes extremely generous to the t. ‘The anonymous 
author of the Vita Leonis X, reprinted in Roscoc's Lifk, gives, ese 
evidence a4 to this, “eventes pietate ac Kberalitate est prosecutus,” and adda 
that, according to accounts which are, however, not very well attested, he 

upported needy and deserving ecvlesiustics of other nationalities, But 
he too remarks, that Leo's chief, if not his only, anxicty wns to lead a 
plorsant and untroubled life; in consequence af which he spent his days 
hands of his cousin Giulio, who was better fitted for the task and an 
industriqts ‘worker, Unfortunately he wlmitted to his games of cards 
not only butfoons, bat also corrupt men like Pietro Aretina, who is found 
living on the Pope's generosity in 1520, and who by way of return extolled 
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him as the pattern of all pontiffs; The appointment of the German Jew 
Gliammaria as Castellan and Coumt of Verrucchio was even in Rome an 
unusal reward for skilled performance on the lute, and even for the third 
successor of Alexander VI it was venturesome to let the poet Querno, 
attired as Venus and supported by two declaim verses to him at 
the Cosmalia in 1519. We have y mentioned the scandalous 
carnival of that year, and the theatre for which Raffaclle was forced to 
paint the scenery, A year later an unknown savant, under the mask of 
Pasquino, complained of the sad state of the sciences in Rome, of the 
exile of the Muses, and the starvation of professors and literary men. 

From all this data the conclasion has been drawn that Leo X was by 

means @& Maecenns of the fine arts and scienees; that the high 
Reiiaxian for them shown in his letters, as edited by Bembo and 
Sadoleto, betrays more of the thoughts of his clover secretary than his 
own ideas; and that his literary dilettantism was lacking in all artistic 
perception, and all delicate cultivation of taste, ‘Leo has been thought 
to owe his undeserved fame to the circumstance that he was the son of 
Lorenzo, and that his ancession seemed at the time destined to put an end 
to the sad confusions and wars of the last decades, Moreover, essbons 
the loug pontificate of Clement VII, and equally under the pressure of 
| tical reaction in the time of Paul IV, no allusion was allowed 
wrongdoing of this Leonme period ; till at last the real circum- 
stances were so far forg yolten, that the fine flower of art and literature 
in the first twenty years of the sixteenth century was attributed to the 
Medicean Pope. 

But there are points to be noted on the other side. Even if we 
discount much of the praise which Poliziano lavishea on his pupil in 
deference to his father, we cannot question the conspicuous talent of 
Giovanni de’ Medici, the exceptionally careful literary education which 
he had enjoyed, and his liberal and wise conduct during his cardinalship. 
We must also esteem it to his credit that as Pope he continued to be 
the friend of Haffaelle, and that in Home and Italy at least he did not 

freedom of conscience, nor sacrifice the free and noble character 

of the best of the Rennissance. Nor can it be overlooked that his 

pontificate mile an excellent beginning, though certainly the decline 

PT cic ea the Pontiff’s good qualities became less apparent, his faults 

picuots, and events proved that, as in so many other instances, 

the man’s esas merit was not great enough to bear his exaltation to 
the highest dignity. of Christendom without injury to his personality. 

Such a change in outward position, promotion to an absolute sway 
not inherited, intercourse with a host of flatterers and servants who 
jdolised him (there were 2000 dependents st Leo's Court)—all this is 
almost certain to be fatal to the character of the man to whose lot it 
falls, Seldom does the pomesor of the highest dignity find this 
enormous burden a source and means of spiritual illumination ane 
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moral advancement. Mediocre natures soon develop an immovable 
obstinacy, the despair of any reasonable adviser, and which is none the 
more tolerable for having received the varnish of a piety that 
worships itself, ‘Talented natures too easily fall victims to mezalomania, 
and by extrarngunt and ill-considered projects and undertakings drag 
their age with them into an abyss of ruin. Weak and sensual natures 
give themselves up to enjoyment, and consider the highest power merely 
as a licence to make merry. Leo was not a coarse voluptuary like 
Alexander VI, but he certainly was an intellectual Epicurean such as 
has seldom been known. Extremes should be avoided in forming 
a judgment of the pontificate and character of this prince. Not the 
objective historian, but the flattering politician, spoke in Erasmus when 
he lauded the three great benefits which Leo had conferred on humanity: 
the restoration of peace, of the sciences, and of the fear of God. It was 
& groundless suspicion that overshot the mark, when Martin Lather 
accused Leo of disbelief in the immortality of the soul: and John Bale 
(1574) spread abrond the supposed remark of the Pope to Bembo: “ All 
ages can testifve enough, how profitable that fable of Christ has been 
to ws and our compagnie” Hundreds of writers have copied this from 
Bale without verification. Much of Leo's character can be 
by the fact that he was a true son of the South, the personification of 
the soft Florentine temperament. ‘This accounts for his childish Joy in 
the highest honour of Christendom, “ Questo mi. da piacere, che la mia 
tiara!” ‘The words of the office which he was reading, when five days 
before his death news was brought to him of the taking of Milan by his 
troops, may well serve as motto for this reign, lacking not aunshine and 
glory, but all seriows success and all power: “ Ut sine timore de manu 
inimicortim wortrorum diberati acrviamus wii.” ‘This pontificate 
was, as Gregorovius has described it, a revelry of culture, which Ariosto 
accompanied with a poetic objviguto in his many-coloured Orlando, 
This poem was in truth “the image of Italy revelling in sensual and 
intellectual luxury, the ravishing, seductive, musical, and picturesque 
creation of decadence, just as Dante’s poem had been the mirror of the 
manly power of the nation.” 





On December 27, 1521, o Conclave assembled, which closed om 
January 9, 1522, by the election of the Bishop of Tortosa as Adrian VL 
He was born at Utrecht in 1459 and when a professor in Louvain was 
chosen ly the Emperor Maximilian to be tutor to hie grandson Charles. 
‘Afterwards he was sent as ambassador to Ferdinand the Catholic, who 
bestowed on him the Bishopric of ‘Tortosa; Leo X made him pays 
in 1517) This Conclave, attended by thirty-nine cardinals, offered | 

j¢ of the most disgraceful party struggles, but mustered rae 
tmanimitt to propose to the romsbla candidates a capitulation, by the 
terma of Which the towns of the Papal States were divided amongst the 
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a SEs tomnlanes ani feniiiany lina of the temporal power wus 
left to the Pope. The Cardinals de’ Medici and Cajetan (de Vio) rescued 
the assembly from this.confusion of gpinions and unruly passions by pro- 
posing an absent candidate None of the factions had thought of 
Adrian Dedel; the astonished populace heaped scorn and epigrams on the 
Cardinals and their choice. Adrian, who was acting os Chorles’ vicegerent 
in Spain at the time of his election, could not take up his residence at 
Rome till Augost 29; it then looked, as Castiglione sxys, like a plundered 
io boa ria was ruined and poverty-stricken, half their number had 
fied the prevailing pestilence, ‘The simple-minded old man had 
brought his aged housekeeper with him from the Netherlands; he was 
contented with few servants and spent but « ducat a day for maintenance. 
He would have preferred to live in some simple villa with a garden; in 
the Vatican among the remains of heathen antijynity he seemed to himself 
ta be rather # euceessor of Constantine than of St Peter. His plan of 
action included the restoration of peace to Italy and Europe, a protective 
war Against the invading Turks, the reform of the Curia and the Church, 
and the establishment of peace in the German Church. Not one of these 
tasks was he able to fulfil; he was destined only to show his good intentions, 
We shall deal presently with his attempts at reformation, which have 
for all time made him worthy of admiration and his short pontificate 
memorable. THe was not lacking in good intentions to make Rome 
once more the centre of intellectual life: but Reuchlin had lately died ; 
Frasmus, to whom the Pope had written on December 1, 1522, 
to retiain in Germany ; Sadoleto went to Carpentras: and Bembo, who 
thought Adrian’s pontificate even more unfortunate than Leo's death, 
stayed quietly in northern Italy, Evidently no one had confidence in the 
permanency of a state of things which could not but appear abnormal to 
everybody. And indeed, the silent, pedantic Dutchman, with his cold 
nature, his ignorance of Italian, his handful of servants, * “ Flemings 
‘as a stone,” was the greatest possible contrast to ¢ the 
the refinement of Italian culture and the well-justified elimnent of Latin 
grace and charm demanded of a prince. ‘The Italians would have put 
up for a year or two at least with an austere and pious Pope, if his piety 
had been blended with something of poetry and grace; but this Dutch 
saint waa utterly incomprehensible to them. And m truth this was not 
entirely their fanit. As Girolamo Negri wrote, one really could apply 
to him Cicero's remark about Cato: “he behaves as if be had to do with 
Plato's Republic instead of the scum of the earth that Romulans collected. " 
And tt niust have been unbearable for the Romans that the new | 
should have as little comprehension for all the great art of the 
ance a4 for cladwical antiquity. He wanted to throw Pa 
into the ‘Tiber’ becatne the jest: pasted on the statue irritated him: at 
the sight of the Laocoon he turned away with the words, “These are 
heathen idols.” He closed the Belvederu, and even « man like Negri 
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was a y afraid that some day the Pope would follow the supposed 
as building stones for St Peter's: , 

In « word, despite the best intentions, despite clear insight, Adrian : 
was not adequate to his task. ‘The moment demanded « Pope who could 
reconcile amd unite all the great and valuable elements of the Ttalian. 
Renaissance, the ripened Eruit of the modern thought sprung from Dante 
and Petrarch, with the conceptions and conscience of the Germanic world. 





Both the German professors who now posed as loaders of Christendom, 
Adrian Dedei and Martin Luther, were lacking in the historic and 


aesthetic culture which would have enabled them to understand the 
value of Roman civilisation, Erasmus saw further than either of them, 
burt the discriminating critic lacked the unselfish nobility of soul and the 
impulse which can only be given by a powerful religious excitement, an 
Inswerving conviction, the firm faith in a personul mission confided 
Providence. He too, despite his immense erudition, his deep insight, | 
the world to its own devices when it required a mediator; for a gentle 
and negative criticism of human folly is, taken by itself, of little valu 
Adrian could neither gain the mastery over Luther's Reformation, 
nor succeed in reforming even the Roman Curia, to say nothing of the 
whole Church. ‘The loxurious Cardinals went on with their pleasant 
life; when he came to die they demanded his money and treated him, 
as the Duke of Sessa expressed it, like » criminal on the rack. ‘The 
threat of war between France and the German Empire lay all the while 
ike an incubus on his pontificate. With heavy heart the most pence- 
loving of all the Popes, reminded by Francis I of the days of Philip the 
Fair, was at last obliged to enter into a treaty with England and 
Germany. Adrian survived to see war break out in Lombardy; he died 
on the day when the French crowed the: Ticino, September 14, 1525. 
Giovio std Ghicciardini relate that some wag wrote on the door of his 
physician, “lo the deliverer of the Fatherland, from the senate ard 
people of Rome.” Little as the people were delivhted with the ponti- 
ficnte of this last German Pope, he was no better pleased with it himself, 
He spoke of his throne as the chair of misory, and said in his first 
epitaph, that it was his greatest misfortune to have attained to power: 
The epitaph written for his tamb in Santa Maria dell’ Anima wy his 
faithful servant, the Datary and Cardinal Enckenvoert, was certainly 
the best motto for this tran and his pontificate: 4“ Proh dolor! qpeccnni eine 





A Conclave of thirty-three electors assembled on the Ist of ‘October, 
1523, ume sided with the Emperor, some with the French, but the 
imperial party was also divided. Pompeo Colonna made an enemy of 
the future Pope by opposing his candidature, and Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese 1 Wiin offered the ambassadors of both sides 200,000 ducats, 
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Cardinal Wolsey once again made all kinds of offers, but there was now 
a feeling against all foreigners. During the night of the 18th—-l9th of 
November Giulio de* Medici was elected. He was the son of Giuliano, 
who fell in the Pazzi conspiracy. A certain Fioretta, daughter of 
Antonia, is mentioned as his mother; little or nothing was known in 
Florence about her and her child. Lorenzo took the orphan into 
his house and had him brought up with bis sons. In 1494 Giulio, 
then sixteen years of age, followed them into exile. Living for some 
time in Lombardy, but mostly with Giovanni, on his cousin's rise in 
power he too was ‘quickly promoted. Leo nominated him Archbishop 
of Florence, having specially dispensed him from the canonical hindrance 
of his illegitimate birth. At his very first creation of Cardinals on 

ntember 25, 1513, the Pope bestowed on him the title of Cardinal of 
Santa Maria in Dominica and mode him Legate of Bologna, witnesses 
having first sworn to the virtual marriage of his father Giuliano with 
Fioretta. During Leo's reign, a« we have already seen, Cardinal Giulio 
had almost all the business of government in his own hands. He secured 
the election of Adrian, but left Rome and the Pope on October 13, 1523, 
in the company of Manuel, the imperial envoy, in order to retire to 
Florence. A difference with Francesco Soderini brought him back in the 
following April to the Eternal City. He entered it with two thousand 
horse, and already greeted os the future Pope kept great state in his 
palace. A few days later Francesco Soderini, accused of high treason, 
disappeared into the Castle of St Angelo; he was released during the 
next Council With the new reign a return of happier times was 
‘expected—una Corte florida e¢ un tuon Pontefice; the restoration of 
literature, fled before the barbarians: “est enim Medicear jfaomiliace 
decus fooere Musis.” And indeed many things seemed to pomt to a 
fortunate pontificate. ‘The new Pope was respected and rich, and now 
of  «taid and sober life. He had ruled Rome well in Leo's day, and 
as Archbishop of Florence had used his power successfully, He ‘was 
cautious, economical, but not avaricious; though not an author himself, 
an admirer of art and science; a lover of beantiful buildings, as his 
Villa Madama gave proof, and free from his cousin's unfortunate liking 
for the company of worthless buffoons.. He did not hunt, but he was 
fond of good instrumental music, and liked to amuse himself at table 
with the conversation of learned men. 

— Very soon it became clear that Clement VII was one of those men, 
who, though excellent in a subordinate position, prove tnsatisfactory 
when placed at the head, The characters of both Medici Popes are 
wonderfully conceived in Raffaelle’s portraits: in Leo's otherwise intel- 
lectual face there is « vulgarity that almost degenerates into coarseness 
and sensuality, and with Clement the cold soul, lacking all strong feeling, 
distrustful, never unfolding itself. “In spite of all his talents,” said 
Francesco Vettori, “he brought the greatest misery on Rome and on 
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himself ; tie lost courage at once and let go the nodder.” “Giiiceiardini 
too complains of Giulio'’s faintheartedness, vaciliation and indecision as 
the chief source of his misfortune, This indecision kept him wavering 
between the counsels of the two men, m whom from the ning of his 
he plaved his confidence; one belonging to the French faction, 
the other to that of the Emperor. One wan Whe bleisel: a bastard: 
Giammatteo Giberti, rightly valued by all his contemporaries for his 
, honesty, and insight. He took an active part in the foundation 
of the Order of the Theatines (1524) by the pious Gactano da 'Thiene, 
afterwards canonised, in company with Caraffa. He wus appointed Datary 
by Clement, and afterwards Bishop of Verona. (Gasparo Contarini, 
writing in 15930, says that he was on more intimate terms with the Pope 
than were any of his other counsellors, and that in politics he worked in 
the French interest. He left the Court in 1527 to retire to his 
which he made a model of good government. In Verona he founded 
a society and « Greek printing-press, which published good 
editions of the Fathers of the Church. Paul U1 summoned him to 
Rome several! times; it was on his way back that he died in 1548. The 
Emperor's interests were represented by Clement's other counsellor, 
Nikolaos von Schomberg, of Meissen, in Saxony. On the occasion of 
a journey to Maly in 1497, carried away by the preaching of Savonarola 
in Piss, be had joined the same monastery. Later, scorned by the 
Soralgcn ck Judas, he had gone over to the party of the Medici, was 
summened to Rome as Profesor of Theology by Leo X, created Arch- 
bishop of Capua in 1520, and often entrusted with diplomatic missions, 
in which capacity Giulio came to know and value him, Contarini- 
well of him, but evidently only half trusted him. Schomberg received 
the Cardinal's hat from Paul HT in 1534, and died in 1537. 

Clement’: accession had at once brought about « political change in 
favour Of France. The Pope's policy wavered long between the King 
and the Emperor; weak soerirds both of them, saves spmoesrsgs 
oceasigt faithless enough. On January 5, 1525, he himself announce 
to the Emperor the conclusion of his treaty with Francis L The 
Battle of Pavia, the greatest military event of the sixteenth century 
essed #4. 1625), made Charles V master of Italy and Francis I his 
prisoner. By April 1 Clement had made his peace with the Emperor, 
but soon began to intrigue and tried to form a league against him with 
Venice: Savoy, Ferrara, Scotland, Hungary, Portugal, and other States: 
this w! mainly the work of Giberti. At this time the bold plan of 
a League of Freedom, which was to claim the independence of Italy from 
foreigr Powers, was formed by Girolamo Morone; Pescara, the boshband. 
of Vittoria Colonna, the real victor at Pavia, was to stand at its 
bead, “The conspiracy in which Clement on his own confession (see his 
osarg bipeTe TD MS as enssrymd heel om) betrayed by 
Pescar® himself; at his instigation Morone named the Pope is 
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both Pescara’s action—Guicciardini characterised it as eterna iqfamia 
and his early death, which occurred on March 30,1525. "The Emperor 
frecly expreseed his opinion af the Pope's faithlessvesy (September 17, 
1426). On May 22, 1526, Clement concluded the Holy League of 
Cognac with Francis, who had returned to France at the beginning of 
March, his captivity over, This bronght on open war with the Emperor, 
the attack on Rome by the Colonna (September 20), the plundering of 
the Borgo, the march of the Imperial troops agsinst Rome under the 
command of Bourbon, the storming of the part of the city named after 
Leo in which Bourbon fell (May 6, 1527), the Hight of the Pope to 
the Castle of St Angelo, and finally the storming of Rome and the sack 
which followed it; cruel antl revolting to all Christian feeling, it remains 
to thie day a memory of terror for all Italians, No Guiscand appeared 
this time, as in the days of Gregory VII, ta save the beleaguered Pope, 
On June 5, 1527, he was forced to capitulate, yield the fortress and give 
himscif up to the mercy of the Emaperor. When a prisoner and deprived 
of all his: means, Clement bade Cellini melt down his tiara, a symbol of 
his own position; for the whole temporal power of the Papacy lay at the 
feet of the Emperor, who could abolish it if he chose. We know that 
this policy wns suggested to him; we know also that Charles had serious 
thonghis of utilising the position of the Pope for an ecclesiastical refor- 
mation, and forcing him to summon the General Council, which all sides 
demanded, But France and England declared they would recognise no 
Council until the Pope was set free again, and the Spanish clenzy also 
‘petitioned for the release of the Hend of the Church. Once more the 
Imp troops returned to Rome from their summer quarters, and in 
September, 1527, the city was once more sacked. Veyre arrived as the 
Emperors agent to offer Clement freedom on condition of neutrality, 
& genera! peace, and the promotion of reform by means of a Council. 
The agreement wes signed on November 26; but on December 8 the 
Pope escaped to Orvieto, whence on June 1, 1528, he removed to Viterbo, 
The war proved disastrous for France; Lantree's defents, his death by 
plague (August 15), the terrible state of Italy, which was now but one 
vast batticticld strewn with corpses, induced Clement at last to side with 
the Emperor, On October 8, 1528, he returned horror-stricken to half- 
bornt, starving Rome. Harried by the plague, her population diminished 
by one-half; her importance for the literary and artistic life of humanity 
had been for ever marred by the awful events of the year 1527. ‘Those 
of her artiste and learned men who hed not fed were: maltreated and 
robbed during the Sack: those that were left were beguars and had to 
seek their bread elsewhere, Erasmus wrote to Sadoleto (October 1, 
1528) that not the city, but the world had perished, and that the 
t sufferings of Rome were more crue! than those brought on her 
by the Goths and the Gauls. Prom Carpentras in 1529 Sadoieto wrote 
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a mournful letter to Colocel, in which he qpenks of pest glories—a letter 
aptly called by Gregorovius the swan’s song, the farewell to. the cheerful 
world of humanist times, 

Clement's participation in the league against Charles:and the Empire 
hed favoured the spread of the Lutheran Reformation in Germany. 
Unwittingly the Pope had become Luther's best ally at the very 
moment when -for Ch thodicion everything depended on strengthening 
the Emperor's opposition to the Reformation, which had the hour in its 
favour. Even after'the Sack the Pope was not chiefly concerned for the 

jon and improvement of the Church, or for the reparation of 
the evil fone to Rome. What absorbed his attention were the dynastic 
interests of his own House, which had once more been expelled from 
Florence, and the restoration of the Papal State. "The Emperor could have 
ended the Temporal Power with a stroke of the pen had he not feared the 
immense influence of the clergy and the threatening voice of the Iniyuisi- 
tion, which did not hesitate to cross the threshold even of the most mighty, 
Charles needed the Pope, since a lasting enmity with him would have 
cut the ground from under his feet both in Spain and Germany, He 
needed him im order to keep his hold on Italy, and by his influence to 
divide the League, Anz) so the Treaty of Barcelona was brought about 
(June 29, 1529), whereby the Emperor acknowledged the power of 
Sforza in Milan, gave the Papal State back to the Pope, undertook to 
restore Florence to the Medici by force of arms, and 2s = pledge of 
friendship to give his illegitimate daughter Margaret to Alessandro 
de” sii The Imperial coronation was moreover to take place in 
Htaly. The “ Lodies’ Pearce” of Cambray (August 6, 1529) confirmed 
Spanish rule in Italy, Clement crowned Charles Emperor on February 24, 
1530, in Bologna, having come thither with sixteen Cardinals Lies 
Emperor left for the diet at Augsburg on Jume 15. The Pope returned 
to Rome on April 9; and on August 12 Florence fell sites ik baaobn 
death-struggle, burying the honour of the: Pope in its full, since he had 
not hesitated to hand over the freedom of his native town to his family. 
The republican constitution of the town was formally annulled on April 
wi, 1532, and Alessandro de’ Medici was proclaimed Duke of Florence. . 

Clement VII is said to bave egbed during the siege: “Ob that 
Plorence had never existed!" ‘The Papacy itself, 2s well ss. its repre- 
sentative in that time, had good reason to utter this cry; for the fall of 
the Republic brought about by the Pope and accomplished by the 
Emperor and his bands of foreign niercennries, joined the Papacy hence- 
forth to all movements inimical to the freedom and unity of Italy. It 
delivered over Italy and the Church to the ides of si ecclesiastico-political 
ceeetien native to Spain; it severed the bond which in the Middle 
Age had mere, Has tat torts witb the, national eins of ce: Sea 
people December, 1532, Emperor and Pope mvt once more in. 

ae abnke nate took ee At the same moment 
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‘Clement was negotiating with France, who did her utmost to'draw the 





Papacy from the embrace of Spain. Francis I proposed the marriage of 
his second son Henry with Catharine, daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
the younger, and did his very best to help Clement to prevent an 
assemblage of the Council, as we now know from the disclosures of 
Antonio Soriano. ‘The marringe of Catharine de’ Medici, through 
whom her House attained to royal honour, was celebrated with great 
solemnity at Marseilles in October, 1533. Clement himself had come to 
witness the triumph of his family in the person of his great-niece, The 
young girl, scarcely more than a child, whom he handed over to the 
royal House of France, proved a terrible gift to the land; for some 
thirty-eight years later she contrived the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The jewels which Filippo Strozi counted over to the French as forming 
part of the dowry of the little princess,—Genoa, Milan, Naples,—never 
came into the possession of France, and Henry was forced in the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis to yield all the gains of the French policy of 
annexation in Italy. 

(Clement was back in Rome by December 10, 1535, and in the 
following March annulled ‘Thomas Cranmer’s declaration that the 
ginrriage of Henry VIL with his sister-in-law Catharine of Aragon was 
void. “Che Pope threatened the King with excommunication if he did 
not re-cstablishthe marriage. ‘The King’s answer was the separation of 
England from the obedience of Rome. Shortly before this the articles of 
the League of Schmalkalkden had recorded the dewrtion of a comsider- 
able part of South Germany to the Reformation. The Council which 
was to have restored unity to the Church had not come into being. 
Clement certainly raised hopes of it in the near future at Bologna 
(Janvary 10, 1533), but only for the sake of appearaices, In reality he 
had every reason to prevent all discussion by a Council of his person 
and dynastic policy, and he attained his end by excuses and means 
which led the Emperors confessor, Cardinal Garcia de Loaysa (May, 
1430), to write to Charles V that this Pope was the most mysterious of 
beings, that he knew more ciphers than anyone else on earth, and that 
he would not hear of a Council at any price. 

Even the last act of the dying Pope leaves «A patifial Impression. 
On September 25, 1594, he wrote a long letter to the Emperor, to 
recommend to hia care, not the welfare of the Church or of Italy, but 
the preservation of the rule of the Medici in Florence, and the protection 
of his-two beloved nephews, the Cardinal Ippolito and Alessandro, whom 
Clement: had appointed to be his heirs. 

After s painful illness Clement VII died on September 25, 1534. 
His friend Francesco Vettori gives testimony that for a century mo 
“better man had occupied Peter's Chair than Clement, who was neither 
cruel nor proud, neither venal, nor avaricious, nor luxurious, And 
despite of this, he continues, the catastrophe came in his time, while 
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others stained! tly eaten lived and died happily. And indeed many. 
an excellent quality seemed to promise this Medici a happier reign; 
but he had to atone for his dynastic egotism and for the sins of his 

. A fatal confusion of politics and religion bore its bitterest 
fruits in his pontificate. Home was niined, Italy from Milon to Naples 
was turned into « field of slanghter bathed in blood and tears; the 
unity of the Church was destroyed, and half Europe tell away from the 
ceritre of Christianity. All this was a painful commentary on the 
theories of political Catholicism and the esteem of that temporal sway 
over the world which some still affirm to be useful or even necessary to 
the cause of Christ 








The harmonious union of medieval with modern thought, the organic. 
ment of the ideas brought by the Renaissance in the system of 
Chriitinn Bthloa the inner develonaent: of C atholicism on the haais of 
this harmony as planned in the scheme of the Camera della Segnatura 
all this miscarried, and was bound to do so, since the acting powers, on 
whom devolved the accomplishment of this great scheme, conceived in 
the true spirit of the Apostle Paul, lacked the ability and enthusiasm 
necessary for the execution of so enormous a task. The preceding 
paragraphs have shown to what extent these acting powers were in- 
capable of fulfilling the mission set before them. 

"The powers at work were two in chief, the Papacy and the Tislian 
natior. We have seen the Papacy of Medicean Rome swayed by 
political, by worldly conviderations, guided in all its actions and de- 
cision’ by the dynastic interests of its rulers. The religious and moral 
point of view was ignored in this domain of worldly aims and ideas 
The pontificate of Adrian VI, that came as an interlude between those 
of Leo X and Clement VII, certainly was representative of : 
Cathglicism,—honourable, wise, silicere, But on the one hand it was of 
too sport « duration to ripen any of ite fruits, and on the other it 
failed, not only because of Italian corruption and the general dislike to 
foreigners, but also because the last Teutonic Pope could not comp 
the development of [talinn culture, the right of the Latin world to its 
own characteristics, and the aesthetic interests awaving all minds south 
of the Alps. The predominance of the worldly and sensuous elements 
in life) im science, and even in art came into play; they did their part 
in preventing the victory of idealistic views, 

Although the Curia was not equal to its task, had Italy been still in 
a healthy state the nation and public opinion could have forced the 

into right courses. Tut here also corruption had long since set 
in. strong moral foree, such a» proclaims itself in Dante, in Caterina. 
of Sign® was gone front the people; they had but lately given pe eet 
to the flames in the Piazzn della Signoris wt Florence, No Vo. 
natio# €80 sin thus against its best men without punishment ‘The | 
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people of Italy could not put new blood and fresh life into the Curia, 
because in. them the law of the body had triumphed over the law of the 
spirit. ‘he same observation has to be made in the province of literature, 
We have spoken of Ariosto; the other productions of the Medirean 
period’ in the domain of literature are for the most part trifling and 
frivolous in their contents.. As Gregorovius says, their poets sang the 
praises of Maecenas and Phryne, they wrote pastarla and epics of 
chivalry, while the freedom of Italy perished. ‘The theatre, still more 
early and markedly than pictorial art, cut itself adrift from ecclesiastical 
subjects and from the whole world of teligions ideas; It became not 
merely worldly, but distinctly pagan, and at the same time incapable 
of any great creation of lastmg value which could touch the heart of 
the mation. Serious theological literature was almost entirely lacking 
at Leo's Court and during his pontificate, with the exception of two or 
three names, such as Sadoleto, Egidlio of Viterbo, and ‘Tommaso de Vio. 
After the death of Raffaclle and Leonardo painting and sculpture at 
once took « downward path. Michelangelo upheld for himself the grent 
traditions of the best time of the Rensiseance for almost another quarter 
of a century; but he was soon « very lonely man. Decadence showed 
itself directly after Raffaelle’s death, when Marcantonio engraved Ginlio 
Romano's indecent pictures, anil Fictro Aretino wrote « commentary on 
them of still more indecent sonnets, Clement VIL, who had at one time 
received this most worthless of all men of letters asa quest in bis Villy 
Careggt, repulsed him after this: But Aretino was churacteristic of hia 
time; what other would have borne with him ? 
aifter Raffuelle’s death ideas were no longer minde the subject of 
pamtings; the world of enioyment, sweet, earthly, senstial enjoyment, 
was now depicted before art declined into a chilly manneriem and the 
composite falseness of eclecticism, A time which is no longer able to 
give an artistic rendering of ideas iz incapable of resolution and of great 
actions, Not only the Moves and the Graves wept by Raffaelle’s grave, 
the whole Julian epoch wns buried with him, During Leo's reign he 
had undertaken with feverish activity to conjure up not only ancient 
Rome but the antique ideals. In vain. His unaided fores WAS not 
enough for the task, and he saw hitself deserted by those whom he 
most needed and on whom he relied, And then cane the Sack of 
Rome; it was the tomb of all this ideal world of the Rennisence 
period. From the amoking ruins of the Eternal City rose a dense, 
grey fog, a gloomy, spiritless despotien, utterly out of totich with the 
joyous spring of Hw mind of the Italian people whose harbinger was 
Dante. Under its oppression the intellectual life of the nation soot 
Sp Bier movement of the Middle Age, which had ita home in 
the free States of Tuseany and North Italy, wes dead and gone; it 
‘could no longer give life or withhold it, ~ And the old Ghibelline 
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principle was deail too. No German Emperor arose in who the 
dreams of Henry VIT could live again, What Charles V sought and 
ai in the two conferences at Bologna and during his subsequent 
visit to Rome (April 5, 1596) had nothing whatever to do with {tw 
plans of the Emperors before him. ‘The restoration of the Medici in 
Florence andl the Emperor's dealings with the doomed Republic in- 
augurated that unhappy policy which down to 1866 continued to 
make the Germans enemies of the [alians. This it was that, after the 
tribulations of Metternich’s government, brought on. the catastrophe of 
Solferino and Sadowa. | | 





The programme of 1510 demanded in the first place a reformation 
of the Church, both in its head and its members: Let us consider the 
attitude of Home under the Medici with regard to this question. 

F7sh xiSeenabonncatbipspled Uy te Cocotte of iConetacon-nnk Se 
had utterly failed. Since Martin V had returned to Rome the Papacy 
could consider nothing beyond the governing of the Papal State, and 
since Calixtus I] it was involved in dynastic intrigue, Atneas Silvius 
had stated with the utmost clearness thirteen years before he became 
Rope Se nO pave 3, Eee: Ci Biny aceree Sree eee Rr Then 
Savonirola appeare|; France and Germany cried out for reform, At 
the syneds of Orleans and Tours (1510) the French decided on the 
assembling of an Ecumenical Council. In view of the decree 
of the Council of Constance, the dilatoriness of the Pope, and thie 
breaking of the oath he had sworn in conclave, the Second Synod of 
Pisa wee convoked (May 16,1511). Tt was first and foremost a check 
offered to Julius If by French politicians, but was also intended to 
obtain a general recognition by the Church of the principles of the 
Pragatatic Sanction of 1458 drawn from the articles of the Basel) and 
Constance conventions. This peeudo-synod waa atlended only by a few ~ 
Frenc}! prelates and savants, Meantime the Emperor Maximilian had 

mfert< with the leading theologians of hia Empire, such as Geller von 
Kajsersberg, Wimpheling, Trithemiua, Johann Eck, Matthias Lane, 

aad ‘Conrad Poutinger, about the state of the Church, In 1510: he 
ein cielooed the Schiettstadt professor, Jakob Witmpheling, to draw op 
a plan Of reform, which the latter published in his Graramina Germanicae 
Natio# cum remediis ef avisamentis ad Cacsarcam Moatestatem. Tt ia 
competed of an extract from the Pragmatic Sanction, an exay on the 
tions of courtiers, ihn maak ee 
remed!@, notifications for the Emperor, and an excursus : 
legates. ‘The ten gravemina are the same which Martin Mayr | 
mig ei, Meahraci rae paki ve Bin Sei 

THe Emperor, whe since 1507 cherished the wild plan of procuring 
his ow® election to the Papacy on the death of Julius, at first gave 
Sohal ai ata Atiencastie has withitelr fe ana 
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the German Bishops also refused to have anything to do with the 
schismatic tendencies of the French. “On July 18, 1511, Julios 
summoned an Eeumenical Council to Rome; it assembled there on 

April 19, 1512, with a very small attendance composed entirely of Italian 
- prelates. The Spaniards also showed an interest in the work of reforma- 
tion, as ia proved by the noteworthy anonymous Brevis Afemoria, 
published by Déllinger; but they took no part in the Council. Before 
the opening of the Lateranense Va controversy had arisen on the powers 
within the seope of Councils. “The Milanese jurist Decius had upheld 
the side of the Pisan Council, so had the anonymous author of the 
Status Homani Imperti, published in Nardouin, and Zaccaria Ferreni of 
Vicenza; the chief disputant on the side of the Curia was "Tommaso de 
Vio (Cajetan). 

Tt was a good omen for the Council that the best and most pious 
man of intellect then in Rome made the opening speech, Aegidius of 
Viterbo as Principal of the Augustinian Order had worked energetically 
at the reform of his own Order ever since 1505. Bembo and Sadoleto 
praised his intellect and his learning, and the latter wrote to the former 
that, though humanity and the ertes Aumanitatis had heen lost to man- 
kind, yet Aegidius alone and unaided could have restored them to us, 
In his opening speech Aegidius uttered some earnest truths and deep 
thoughts, He touched on the real source of decadence in the Church, 
when, perhapa in allusion te Dante's words about the donation. of 
Constantine, he said, “Jta ferme post Constantine tenpora, quae ut sacris 
in retms multum. adiecere apiendoris tf ornament, ta morem ef vitae 
severtiaiem non parum enervarunt!; quoties a Synodis hahbenddis cessndum 
ext, foties vudimus sponsam @ sponso derelictam.” 

Unfortunately the Council did not fulfil the expectations which mijht 
have been based on this inatigoral address, When Leo X opened the 
sixth sitting (April 27, 1513) the assembly numbered, besides 22 cardinals 
and 91 abbots, only 62 bishops. Bishop Simon, of Modena, appealed to 
the prelates to begin by reforming themselves, At the seventh sitting 
the preacher, Rio, revived the theory of the two swords. On December 14), 
1513, France was officially represented, and at the eighth sitting the 
human soul, which was explained as Awmani corporis forma, "These had 
alreaily been denounced at Vienne, Then the theologians were called on 





to prune “the infected roots of philosophy and poetry.” Philosophers 
were to 


iphold the truth of Christianity, Bi Nicholas of Hergam 

and Cardinal Cajetan opposed this waren the first did not wish 
restrictions to be imposed on philosophers and theologians, the second 
did not agree that philosophers should be called upon to uphold the 
trith of the Faith, since in this way a confusion might arise between 
theology and philosophy, which would damage the freedom of philosophy, 
At the ninth sitting the curialist, Antonio Pucci, spuke on reform, and 
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sail that the clergy had fallen away from love: thet the tyranny of 
inordinate desire had taken its place; that their lives were in opposition 
to the teaching and canons of the Church. The buil of reformation 
provisions, the deposing and translation of prelates, commendams, unions, 
lispensations, reservations ; with Canlinals and the Curia; reform in the 
life.of priests and Inity; the incomes and immunities of clerics; the wide 
spread of superstition and false Christianity. ‘The reform of the Calendar 
was also debated, but at the tenth sitting (May, 1515) proved still 
unripe for discussion; the sitting was then devoted to the contentions 
of the bishops. and the regular clergy; resolutions were passed concerning 
money-lenders; and Leo's bull pointed out the duty of furthering bene- 
ficial modern institutions. Of great interest is the bull concerning the 
printing and publishing of books: it attributes the invention of printing 
to the favour of Heaven, but adds that what was mode for the glory of 
God ought not to be used against Him, for which reason all new books 
were to be subjected to the censorship of the Bishops and Inquisitors. 

The eleventh sitting was occupied with the complaints of the Bishops 
againat the Regulars, whom Aewidius of Viterbo defended (December 19, 
1516), Tt was declared unlawful to foretell coming misfortunes from 

he pulpit with any reference to a definite date; this was probably a 
retarded censure on Savonarola, The bull Paver Aeternes was issued, 
which proclaimed the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, Leo declared 
it null and void, and confirmed the decision of the bull Unom Sanctam 
issued by Boniface VIII, that all Christians are subject to the Pope, 
At this pomt the ordinances for the clergy and their privileges were 
read, At the twelfth sitting Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola 
annoufites to Leo that should the Pope delay healing the wounds of 
society He whose representative the Pope was would cut off the 
a terrible judgment on the Church. Christ, he said, had cast out the 
doves Snd pigewns that were sold in the Temple: why should not Leo 
exile ¢he worshippers of the many Galden Calves, who had not only 
a plac® but « place of command in Rome? This agnin was a remi- 
niscenes of eA aauiee a= Pico: had constituted himself his 
biograPh=r & ologist. It was strange that the faming words of the 
ate should rise once more from the grave arg ahaa when 
their fettible propheey was to. be fulfilled in Germany. 

On March 16, 1517, the Council closed with its twelfth sitting, Tt 
had of@de many useful orders, and shown good intentions to shalish 
variou’ Sbuses. But the carrying out of the contemplated reforms of 
the Cm was entirely neglected. The Council was from first to last 
a dead letter, and, even iad it gamed effect for its resolutions, the 
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catastrophe in the north would not have been averted. For there an 
inward alienntion from Rome had long been euing on, ever since the 
days of Ludwig the Bavarian: littl was necded to make it externally 
also an acconrplished fart. Neither Leo nor hin Lateran Council had the 
slightest conception of this state of affairs north of the Alps. 

The government of the Church was entirely in the hands of Ttalinns; 
the Curia could count scarcely more than one or two Germans or 
English in their number, ‘Terrible retribution was at hand. Leo XX. 
had seen no bce of the coming religious crisis, although ite forerunners 
ewassrads and Erasmus, Wimpheling and Hutten, and the appearance of 
Dhecurorum Viroruin Epistolae might well have opened his eyes. His 
announcement in the midst of all this ferment of the great Absolution 

for the benefit of St Peter's was a stupendous miscalculation, due to 
“ise thoughtless and contemptuoua treatment vonchsafed to German 
affairs in Rome. Instead of directing his most serious attention to 
them Leo hed meantime mode his covenant with Francis T at Be 
(December, 1515), on which followed directly the French treaty of 1516. 
At Bologna the King had renounced the Pragmatic Sanction, in rettim 
for which the Pope granted him the right of nomination to bishoprics, 

-ami conventonl pricries; It was the most immoral covenant 
that Church history had hitherto recorded, for the parties presented 
each other with things that did not belong to them, ‘The French 
Charch fell a victim to an agreement which delivered over her freedoni 
to royal despotism; in return Francis I undertook that the Pope's 
family should rale in Florence, and os a pledge of the treaty gave a 
French Princess to the Pope's nephew Lorenzo in marriage. 

The hour in which this compact was mnde was the darkest in Leo's 

oe North of the Alps this act undermined al! confidence in 
or in his cousin Clement VIE. No farther reform of the: Church 
was expected of two Popes who cared more for their dynasty than for 
the welfare of Christendom. The short interregnum of Adrian ¥J was, 
as we huve seen, not equal to the task of carrying out the reformation, 
Bot it must be remembered! that in his reign the worthiest repreentative 
of the Cliurch's consciences during the Medicean era came forward once 
qmore with o ples for reform. The great document, laid before the F 
nt his command, by Aegidius of Viterbo, revealed the disease, when it 
pointed to tlie misuse of papal power as the cause of all the harm, atid 
demanded a limitation to the absolutism of the Head of the Church. 
This tallied with the Pope's ideas, and the celebmted instruction fesued 
to the Nuncio Chieregato (1522), which announced that the disase had 
came from the head to the members, from the Pope to the prelates, and 
miessed, * We have all sinned, and there is not one that doeth rowel.” 

















Alessundro Farnese came forth from the Conclave of 1534 on 
October 12 ns Paul I, A pupil of Pomponio Leto, and at the aze of 
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twenty-fite; in 1493, inveutedl with the purple by Alexander VI, he hed 
taken part in all phases of the humanistic movement, and shared its 
glories and its «ins. Now the sky had become overcast, bot a clear 
sunny gleam from the best time of the Renaissance still lay over him, 
though his pontificate was to witness the inroad of Lutheranism on 
Italy, the appearance of the doctrine of justilication by faith, and on 
the other hand the foundation of the Society of Jesus (September 3, 
1539), the convocation of the long wished-for Ecumenical Council 
of Trent (1542), and also the reorganisation of the Inquisition 
(1541). 

The last Pope of the Renaissance, as we must call Farnese, left ns 
the brightest memory of his reign the record of an effort, which proved 
fruitless, to unite the last and noblest supporters of the Renaissance 
who still survived in the service of the Church, for an attempt at 
refarmation.. This is celebrated as the Consulinm delectornmm Caridina- 
fium-ef alionemn prelatorum de emendanda Eeclesia, and bears the signe- 
tures of Contarini, Carffa, Sadoleto, Reginald Pole, Federigo Fregoso, 
Giberti, and Cortese: Contarini must be acknowledged to have been 
the onal soul of the movement, which aimed at an inward reconciliation 
with the German party of reform. All these ideas had root in. the 

tion represented by the acheme of Julius I. The greater number 
of those who worked at the Consultum of 1558 must be regarcied as the 
last direct heirs of this great inheritance. ‘The Religious Conference of 
Ratisbon in 154] forms the crisis in the history of this movement: It 
was wrecked, not, as Reumont states, by the incompatibility of the 
principle of subjective opinion with that of authority, but quite as 
much, jf not more so, by the private aims of Bavaria and France, So 
ended the movement towards reconciliation, and another came into force 
and obtained soledominion. ‘This regarded the most marked opposition 
to Protestantism as the salvation of the Church, and to combat it 
summoned not only the counter-reformation of the T'ridentinum, but 
every means in its power, even: Gee: extremest : mickientsa Of sinictetial 
force, td Tts assistance. ‘The representatives of the conciliatory reform 
movement, Contarini, Sadoleto, Pole, yee bename suspect ancl, 
despite their dignity of Cartinal, were subject to persecution. Even 
noble jpdies like Vittoria Colonna and Giulia Gonzaga were not secure 
from this suspicion and persec 

Paul IV (1555-9) and Pins v (1566-72) carried out the Counter- 
Reformetion in Italy. While the pagan elements of humanism merged. 
in the Antitrinitarinn and Socinian sects, the Inquisition was stamping 
out the #la Ades belicf, but its terrorism at the same time crushed 
culture “nd intellectual life owt of Italy. ‘The city of Rome recovered 
from the Sack of 1527: but from the ruin wrought by Caraffa, the nation, 
or at aly rate I’apal Rome, never recovered, Whatever intellectual life 
still repitined was foreed in the days of Pani [17 to shrink more and 
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more from publicity, The sonnets which Vittoria Colonna and Michel- 
| exchanged, the converse these two great minds held in the 
garden of the Villa Colonna, of which Francesco d’ Ollanda has Jeft us 
ai account, were the lust flickering, of a spirit which had once controlled 

What comparisons must have forced themselves on Michelangelo as 
all the events since the days of Lorenzo i! Magnijico, his first patron, 
whom he never forgot, passed in review before his great and lonely 
spirit, now sunk in gloom. We know from Condivi that the impressions 
Buonarotte had received in his youth exercised a renewed power over 
his old age. Dante and Savonarola were once his leaders, they had 
never entirely forsaken him. Now the favolz del mondo, as his last 
poems bear witness, fell entirely into the background before the earnest 
thoughts: that had once filled his mind at the foot of the pulpit in 
San Marco. His Giudizio Universale sums up the account for his whole 
existence, and is at the same time the most terrible reckoning, made in 
the spirit of Dante, with his own nation and its rulers, All that Italy 
might have become, had she followed the dictates of Dante and Savonarola, 
floated before his eyes as his brush created that Judge of all the world 
whose curse falls on those that have exiled and murdered His prophets, 
neglected the Church, and bartered away the freedom of the nation, His 
Last Judgment was painted at the hidding of the Pope. Paul TI can 
scarcely have guessed how the artist was searching into the consciences 
of that whole generation, which was called to execute what Julius 
had bidden Raffaelle and Michelangelo depict for all Christendom, and 
whith had ignored and neglected its high office. 

Since 1541 the Schism was an accomplished fact, a misfortime alike 
for North and South. The defection of the Germanic world deprived 
the Catholi¢ Church of an element to which the future helo er 
the exhaustion of the Latin races. Perhaps the greatest misfortune In 
and still lies, as Newinan haz said, in the fact that the Latin. races 
never realised, and do not even yet realise, what they hove lost in the 
Germanic races. From the time of Paul TIL, and still more from that 
‘of Paul TV onwards, the old Catholicism changes into an Italianism 
which adopts more ‘and more the forms of the Roman Curialism. The 
idea of Catholicity, once so comprehensive, was sinking more and more 
into a one-sided, often despotic insistence on unity, rendered almost 
inevitable by the continual struggle with opponents. And this was due, 
mot to the doctrines of the Church, but to her practice. Romanian 
alone could no longer carry out a scheme such as that of which Julius IT 
had dreamed. [t is now clear to all minds what intellectual, moral, 
ant) somal forces the schism had drawn away; this is manifest even in 
the fate of Italy. The last remnant of Italian idealism took refuge in 
the ideaof national unity and freedom which had heen shudowed forth 
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in the policy of Alexander VI and Julius 1, and which Machiavelli had 
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for the future. This vision it was which rose dimly in Dante's mind: 
for its sake the Italian people had forgiven the sins of the Borgia and of 
della Rovere; it had appeared to Machiavelli as the highest of aims: 
burst forth once more in the minds of Rosmini, Cesare Balbo, Gioberti, 
and Cavour, and roused the dishonaured soul of the nation. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
HABSBURG AND VALOIS (1). 


Tre secular struggle between the Houses of Burgundy and Valois 
reaches a new stage in the era of the Reformation. ‘The murder of the 
Duke of Orleans in the streets of Paris in 1407 invoived at first only a 
junior branch of the French royal House in the blood feud with Burgundy. 
The alliance of Orienns and Armagnac in 1410, and of both with 
Charies the Dauphin in 1418, swept in the senior branch, and led to the 
tetributive murder of John of Burgundy at. Montereau in 1419. Steadily 
the area of infection widens. <A relentless 4% dominates all the early 
years of Philip the Good, and then, laid for a while to sleep at Arras 
(1435), reappears in the days of Charles the Bold. Not only political 
and national aims, but an hereditary dynastic hatred might have mspired 
Louis XI in his campaigns of war and intrigue until the crushing blow 
at Nancy, ‘The grandson of Charles the Bold, Philip the Fair, seemed, 
fo his jealousy of Ferdinand and his devotion to the interests of the 
Netherlands, to have forgotten the ancestral feud. But his son and 
heir, whom we know best as Charles the Fifth, inherited, together with 
the inconsequent rivalries of Maximilian, and the more enduring and 
successful antagonism of Ferdinand, the old Burgundian duty of revenge. 
Thus the chronic hostility between the Kings of Valois-Angouléme and 
the united Ime of Burgundy, Austrin, Castile, and Aragon has « dramatic 
touch of predestined doom, which might jind a fitting counterpart in a 
Norse Saga or the Nibelungenlied, 

But greater forces than hereditary hate drove Europe to the gulf in 
which the joy of the Renaissance was for ever extinguished. ‘The terri- 
torial consolidation of the previous age in Europe, tho ugh striking, had 
bern incomplete. The union of the French and Spanisly kingdoms had 

on natural lines. But Italy had bean less fortunnte, At the death 

of Ferdinand her fate was stil] uncertain. ‘The: Spaniards stood firm in 
Sicily and Naples, the French seemed to stand secure in Milan. Venice 
had withstood the shock of united Europe. Florence seemed strengthened 

by the personal protection of the Holy Father. But so long as to 
rival foreign Powers held their ground in Italy, consolidation had gone 
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See yes Ttaly mut be wither alin or Spanish or 

French. Phe iocpulliberica wag enstalbfe No amicable arrangement could 
the status quo, The isaie could only be aalved by 

pie atabeloesit of arms, | 

In Germany the case was different There consolidation seemed to 
be out of the question. Neither the preponderance of any-single Power, 
nor thet of any combination of Powers, held out hopes of successful con- 
quest. And the German nation, inured to arma, could offera very different 
resistance to that which any of the Italian States could maintain, ‘Thus: 
the history of Europe in this period falls into two well marked sections. 
‘The ‘Teutonic lands work out their own development under the influence 
of the new religious thonght, unaffected as a whole by the competition 
for supremacy in Europe, ‘They had their own dangers from the Turk 
and in civil strife. Bot the struggle, although ostensibly between the 
Emperor and the King of France, was in reality between Spain and 
France for hegemony in western Europe, supremacy in Italy, The 
struggle was dynastic, but dynasties are the threads about which nations 
erystallise, 

At the ottset the forces were not ill-matched. On the death 
of Ferdinand in 1516 the Archduke Charles succeeded by hereditary 
fight to the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon and their dependencies, to 
the kingdoms of the two Sicilies, to the Franche-Comté of Burgundy, 
and to the provinces of the Netherlands, On the death of Maximilian 
in 1519, he added to these the Habsburg inheritance in eastern Europe, 
which he wisely resigned before long to his brother Ferdinand. For 
soldiers he could rely on his Spanish dominions, on the regulur forces 
organised by Charles the Bold in the Netherlands, on the less trost- 
worthy levies of Germany and Italy. The Netherlands and Spain gave 
him « considerable revenue, which exceeded in gross the revenue of the 
French King, but was not equally available for common dynastic pur- 
poses, owing to the difficulty of exporting and transporting treasure, and 
the cogent necesitie of internal government. The Sicilies meee PAY 
for their own government, and provide an occ a 
the mesources of these kingdoms hardly compensated 
ther defence. The maritime resources of Spain were conside 
ill-organised and therefore not readily available, 

The French King on the other hand, though his dominions were les 
extensive, bad manifest advantages both for attack and defence. His 
territory was compact, and almost all capacity for internal resistance had 
been ctushed out by the vigorous policy of Louis XI and Anne of 
Beaujet. His subjects were rich and flourishing, and far more indus- 
| trious than those of Spain. All their resources were absolutely at his 
eetet Even the clergy could be relied upon for ample subsidies. 

His fitancial system was superior to that of any other existing State. 
He conld make such laws and impose such taxes as suited his sovereign 
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38 ers of Francis and Charles. [1518-21 
pleasure. Since the Concordat of 1516 all important clerical patronage. 
great families whose cadets were greedy of spiritual promotion. His 
him to engage mercennries, and Germans and Swiss were still ready to 
serve the highest bidder. In defence he could fight upon interior 
lines. Por attack he had a ready road to Italy through the friendly 
territories: of Savoy. The possession of Milan secured to him the 
maritime power of Genoa, a very valuable addition to his own, 

In character the two potentates were less equally matched. Francis 
was bold, and vigorous upon occasion, but inconsequent in action ; his 
choice of men wns directed by favouritism; his attention waa diverted 
from business by the pursuit of every kind of picasure, the more aa well 
asthe less refined. His extravagance was such as to hamper his public 
activity. ‘To the last he never showed any increasing sense of royal 
responsibility, and preserved in premature old age the frivolous and 

At the death of Ferdinand Charles wns still a boy, and, until the 
death of Guillaume de Croy, Sire de Chiévres (1521), his own individuality 
did not mnuke itself clearly fel ‘Chiévres, his old tutor, now his princtpal 
minister, dominated his action. Yet at the election to the Empire it 
was his own pertinacity that secured for him the victory when others 
would have been content to obtain the prize for his brother Ferdinand, 
Throughout his life this pre-eminent trait of manly perseverance marks 
him with a certain stamp of greatness. Slow in action, deliberate in 
council to the point of irresolution, he yet pursued his ends with 
unfailing obstinacy until by sheer endurance he prevailed. Extreme 
tenacity in the maintenance of his just rights, moderntion in victory, 
and abstinence from all chimerical enterprise, are the other qualities to 
which he owes such success as he obtained. Fortune served him well an 
more than one conmspicums occasion; but he merited her favours 
indefatigable patience; ond he never made on her exorbitant demands. 
Of hts two grandfathers he resembles Ferdinand far more than Maxi- 
milian, In the course of his career these characteristics were developed 
and became more notable; unlike his rival he learnt from life: but from 
oon ir oer aap aes In his choice of ministers 

judgment of men be showed himself greatly superior to Francis. 
He was well served throughout his life: and Rae allowed a minister to 
become his master. Unsympathetic, unimaginative, he lacked the enc 
dearmg graces of popular sovereign; he lacked the gifts that achieve 
pain Bat, born to greatness, he maintained unimpaired the 
heritage he had received; and, at whatever price of personal and 
national exhaustion, he left the House of Habsburg greater than he 
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and discrete realms, the perplexing and multifarious dangers to which 
he was exposed, the mere mechanical friction occasioned by distance and 
boundaries and intervening hostile lands, the inefficient organisation, po- 
litier!, financial, and military, of his countries at that time, the obstacles 
opposed by institutions guarding extinct and impossible local privilege, the 
world-shaking problems which broke up all ME Fir setiled ontan, than 
the. conscientious sincerity with which he ad | his mediocre talents 
to the allotted work must earn for him at least « place in our esteem. 

On neither side was the stroggle for world-empire. Chorles would 
have been content to recover Milan in self-defence, and the duchy of 
Burgundy as his hereditary and indefensible right. France had good 
grounds for claiming Milan and Naples. But it is doubtful whether 
Francis would have been as moderate after victory as Charles, 

The struggle can be considered apart from developments in Germany, 
But it has its reaction on German fortunes. Had Charles not been 
hampered throughout his career by the contest with France he would 
not heve been forced to temporise with the Reforming movement until 
it was too late for effective action. The Most Christian King wos an 
unconscious ally of Luther, as he was a deliberate ally of the Turk. 
Immediately the conflict concerned the fate of Italy. Indirectly it 
weakened the resistance of Europe to the Reformed opinions, and to the 
Muslim in Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean. 





After Marignanp (1515) and the Peace of Noyon (1516), which pro- 
fessed to shelve all outstanding questions and secure perpetual friendship 
between Spain and France, Europe hed peace for a while, It was 
arranged at Noyon that Charles should take Louise, the daughter of the 
King ef France, to wife, and that the rights over the kingdom of Naples 
should go with her. Until this babe-in-arms should become his wife, 
Charles was to pay 100,000 crowns a year as rent for Naples, and 50,000 
until se bore him ason, If Louise died, some daughter of a Jater birth 
was to be substituted as his affianced bride, and this clause actually took 
effect, Charles promised satisfaction with regard to Spanish Navarre, 
conquered by Ferdinand in 1512; perhaps he even secretly engaged him- 
self to restore it to Catharine, its lawful Queen, within six months, The 
treaty ws concluded under the influence of Flemish counsellors, who 
had sytrounded Charles, since he had taken up the government of the 
Netherlands in the previous year. It was inspired by a desire for peace 
with France in interests exclusively Burgumiian. But it had also its 
value {or Spain, for it gave Charles a breathing space in which to settle 
the afftim of his new kingdoms. Maximilian, now im isolation, was 
forced to come to terms with France and Venice, and surrender Verona; 
and peace was secured in Italy fora while. At a suleexuent conference. 
at Cantbray in 1517 the partition of Italy beiween Habsburg and Valois 
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was dlinciesd, but nothing was definitely pettled, English di 
looked on askance at the apparent reconciliation, but Sight Topas et 
fishing In troubled waters were soon revived. 

Charles utilised the respite for his visit to Spain in 1517. While 
here he was not only occupied with the troublesome: affairs of his new 
kingdoms, but with the question of the Empire. Marimilian, who, 
although not yet sixty years of age, was worn out by his tumultuous 
life, was anxious to secure the succession to his grandson. At the Diet 
of Augsburg, 1518, he received the promise of the Electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, the Palatinate, Brandenburg, and Hohemia for the election of 
Charles as Roman King. ‘The French King was already in the field, but 
the promises and influence of Maximilian, and the money which Charles 
was able to supply, overbore for the moment this powerful antagonism. 
On the receipt of this news Pope Leo X, who had already been 
attracted to the side of France, was seriously alarnyed_ The union of 
the imperial power with the throne of Naples was contrary to the time- 
honoured doctrines of papal policy, Thenceforward he declared himselt 
more openly a supporter of the French claims. Meanwhile, if Charles 
was to be elected before Maximilian’s death, the latter must first receive 
from the Pope the imperial crown. ‘Thia Leo refused to facilitate, In 
all this the Pope showed himself us ever more mindful of the temporal 
interests of the Roman See and of his own dynastic profit, than of the 
good of Europe or religion. Both in the coming struggle with victorious 
Islam, and against the impending religious danger, an intimate alliance 
with Charles was of far more value than the support of France. But 
the meaner motives prevailed. 

On January 19,1519, Maximilian died, and the struggle broke out 
in. a new form. Phe piomises of the Electors proved to be of no 
account, All had to be done over again. The zeal of his agents, his 
niere abundant supplies of ready cash, the support of the Pope, at first 
gave Francis the advantage. ‘Troubles broke out in the Austrian 
dominions. Things looked black in Spain. Even the wise Marparet 
of Savoy lost hope, and recommended that Ferdinand should be put 
forward in place of Charles. Charles showed himself more resolute and 
o better judge of the situation. He had friends in Germany, Germans, 
who understood German politics better than the emisaries of Francia. 
The influence of England on either side was discounted by Henry VIII's 
own candidature: Gernian opinion was decidedly in favour of a Geman 
election, and although Charles was by birth, education, and syinpathy # 
Netherlander, yet the interests of his House in Gennany were important, 
and it may non as poe peecally known how little German were his 
predilections. great house of Fugger came courageously to his aid 
and advanced no less than 600,000 forins. The caveats of this 
support lay not only in the sum supplied, but in the preference of the 
Electors for Augsburg bills. "The Elector of Maing refised to moet 









League forbade the merchants of Augsburg to accept lis bills: He 
endeavoured in vain to raise money in Genoa and in Lyons. 

It is needless to pursue the base intrigues and tergiversations of the 
several Electors: The Elector of Saxony played the most honournble 
part, for he refused fo be » candidate himself, and declined all personal 
gratification. The Elector of Mainz showed himself apa the most 
gréedy and unfaithful. He received 100,000 florins from Charles olone 
and the promise of a pension of 10,000, which it is satisfactory to note 
was not regularly paid. Money on the one hand, and popular pressure 
on the other decided the issue. ‘The Rhinelands, where the possessions 
of four Electors lay and where the election was to take place, were 
enthusiastic for the Habsburg candidature. It was here that the 
nation! idea was strongest, and the homanists were eloquent in their 
support of Maximilian’s grandson. ‘The army of the Swabian ‘League, 
under Franz von Sickingen, the great German condottiere, was renily 
to act on behalf of Charles; it hod been recently engaged in evicting 
the Duke Ulrich of Wirttemberg from his dominions, and was now 
secured by Charles for three months for his own service. Here also 
money had its value. Sickingen and the Swabian League received 
171,000 florins At the end the Pope pave way and withdrew his 
opposition. On June 26, 1519, the Electors at Frankfort voted 
unanintously for the election of Charles, The election cost him 
850,000 florins. 

It js a commonplace of historians to exclaim at the fruitless waste of 
energy involved in this electoral strugele, and to point out that Charle 
was not richer or more powerful as Emperor than he was before; while 
on the other hand his obligations and anxicties were considerably 
increas. But so long as prestige plays its part in human affairs, so 
long a reasonable judgment will justify the ambition of Charles, He 
was stil! perhaps in the youthful frame af mind which willingly and 
ignorasttly courts responsibility and faces risks, the frame of mind in 
which le entered on his first war with Vrancis, saying, “Soon he 
will be ® poor King or I shall be « poor Emperor.” But the imperial 
Crown ¥85 in some sort hereditary in his race. Had he posillanimously 
refused it, his prestige must have suffered severely. As a German prince 
he could not brook the interference of a foreign and a hostile power in 
the «fairs of Germany. ‘The imperial contest was inevitable, and wes 
in fact the peaceful overture to another contest, equally inevitable, and 
niore e@during, waged over half a continent, through nearly forty years 

Wet as in fact inevitable, and Charles was ill-prepared to mest it 
His affairs in Spain went slowly, and it was not until May, 1520, that 
Chirle? Was able to sail for the north, leaving open revolt at Valencia, 
and @p@eontent in his other dominions, ‘The fortunate isswe of these 
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cpeqplications has. tcer raiied’ inthe fink solemmicf <i drueey, 
Diplomacy had already paved the way for an understanding with 
Henry VU, which took more promising shape at Gravelines, after « 
visit to Henry at Dover and Canterbury, and the famous interview of 
Henry VIII and Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Woalsey’s 
skilful diplomacy had brought it about that both the greatest monarchs 
of Europe were bidding eagerly for his and his master's favour. A 
pension and a bishopric for the Cardinal, a renewal for England of the 
commercial treaty with the Netherlands were the preliminary price. At 
Gravelines it was agreed that Charles and Henry should have the same 
friends and the same enemies: ani that neither Power should conclude 
an alliance with any other without the consent of both. If war broke 
out between Charles and Francis, Henry was to act against the aggressor, 
For two years the agreements for the marriage of the Dauphin with the 
English Princess Mary, and of Charles with Charlotte the daughter of 
Francis’ (Louise having died) were to receive no further confirmation, 
Towards the end of this period another meeting was to take place at 
which another agreement should be concluded. Each Power was to 
maintain a regular ambassador at the Court of the other. The pains 
taken by Wolsey to reassure Francis and to show that Henry had re- 
jected propositions from Charles for a joint attack on France prove: 
that he was still anxious to prevent the Roman King from drawing 
pear to France; but the nett result of the interviews was to: cuarantee 
Charles against any immediate adhesion of England to his-rival. 
Fortified by this belief, and leaving his aunt Margaret of Savoy 
to govern the Netherlands with extensive powers, Charles proceeded 
to his cormation, which took place at Aachen on October 25, 1620. 
Meanwhile in Castile and Valencia the troubles continued, until the 
rising of the Comtneros was definitely crushed at the battle of Villalar, 
April 24, 1521, Charles was thus relieved from one of his worst 
anxicties, though the condition of his finances ape ce prolria ics 
anly look with alarm on the prospect of war. All his Spanish revenues 
were pledyel and nothing could be expected from that source. Still 
the sniseeak of war was delayed, and he was able to bring the Dict 
of Worms to a close before any decisive step was needed, And more 
ieaportant still, in the eager himt for alliances on both sides, Charles 
the more succesful, On May 29, 1521, « secret alliance had 
been concluded on his behalf with the Pope. 
_ From the time of the imperial election Leo hnd foreseen the con- 
sequences, and had turned his shallow statecraft to the task of considering 
what could be got for the Papal See and his own family from the im- 
nz war. At first he had urged a prompt and united attack upon 
Charles, in which France, Venice, and Enc’! were to j join. This might 
well have succeeded while Charles was still embroiled in Castile. "Then 


while negotiations with France and England flagged and each Power was 
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manceuvring for the weather-sainps; Leo Bena to see that France and 
Venice could never consent bo his favourite echeme for the annexahion 
of Ferrara, the one part of Julius’ design which yet remained un- 
executed. France was closely linked with Alfonso d? Este, and Venice 
him as a neighbour to the Pope. Then Leo turned to Charles, 
and Churles was ready to promise all that he could ask—Parma, 
Piacenza, Ferrara, imperial protection for the Medici, the restoration of 
Franeesco Sforza in Milan-and the Adorni in Genoa, and the suppression 
of the enemies of the Catholic faith. In return the Pope promised the 
investiture of Naples, and a defensive alliance. Leo would have been 
to make: the alliance offensive, but the Emperor was in no hurry 

for war, and still hoped that it might be averted. 

‘The alliance with Leo was valuable to Charles for the resources, 
materia! and spiritual, which the Pope and the Medici controlled, for 
the protection which the Papal States afforded agninst attacks on 
Naples from the north, and for the access they gave to Lombardy 
from the south. Still more valuable appeared the alliance with 
England, as securing the Netherlands against a joint attack. Wolsey 
at first was anxious to play the part of mediator or arbitrator between 
Baeen rs At length at Broges the agreement was reached 

m August 25. Chitvres was dend (May 18, 1521), and Charles took 
himself the leading part in these negotiations. Charles was to marry 
Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII. The Emperor and King entered. 
the most solemn alliance not only for the defence of their present 
possessions, but for the recovery of all ‘that they could severally claim. 
The Emperor, who was meditating « visit to Spain, was to visit 

d on the way. War was to be openly declared in’ March, 
1523. But if no suspension of hostilities came about between Charlie 
and Frince, the declaration of war was to take place on the occasion 
of Charles’ visit to England. All this was to be secured by the most 
solemn and public declarations within four months, 

The treaty of alliance, solemn os it profesed to be, left something 
to be Gesired. France was already effectively at war with Charles, 
Robert de In Marck, Lord of Bouillon and Sedan, early in the year 
haul invaded the southern Netherlands, and Duke Charles of Gelders, Pia 
old ally of France and enemy of the Burgundian rulers, had attacked the 
north, Henri @Albret bad marched into Navarre, and at first lune} met 
with considerable success. These attacks were manifestly swp 
France; 2nd Charles could therefore claim the aid of Englan 
of earlier treaties as the victim of unprovoked aggression. ‘Hut for the 
time being it must suffice that England was neutroiised: In the border 
warfare Which succeeded Charles could hold hisown. Sickingen chastised 
the Lo™ of Bouillon. Henri d'Albret wns driven from Navarre by local 
levies And although on the frontier of the Netherlands things loobed 
black fr while, though Meziéres under Bayard held out ageinst attack 
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and the Finperor hinwelf risked a serious defeat near Valenciennes, though 
the Admiral Bonnivet succeeded in occupying Fuenterrabia, the must 
important position on the western Pyrenees, all was compensated and 
more than compensated by the seizure of Milan on November 19, 1521, 
by the joint forces of the Emperor anil the Pope. Lombardy with 
the exception of a few fortresses was easily occupied, and in the north 
‘Yournay capitulated. After these astonishing successes the death of Leo, 
on December 1, came as an unexpected blow to the insperial hopes. 
Hat-his aid had done its work. His support had been the chief instru- 
ment in preventing the Swiss from sasisting Francis with their full force ; 
papal and Florentine money had supplied the needs of the joint expedi- 
tion. In return he received before his death the news that Parma and 
Piacenza had been recovered for the Haly Sce. 

The campaign in Lombardy had been conducted by Prospero Colonna, 
in command of the papal and imperial forces, among which were 16,000 
German infantry, brought by way of Trent. The French army was 
oommM md ; by Odet de Forx, Vicomte de Lantrec, who owed his position 
to his sister's favour with the Prench King. ‘They were joined by a 
considerable contingent from Venice. The Spanish troops under An- 
tonio de Leyva and the Marquis of Pescara came up slowly from Naples; 
operations began badly; no plan of campaign commanded approval; and 
when at length the siege of Parma was undertaken, it had to be abandoned 
owing to danger from Ferrara. In October, however, an the news of the 
approach of a body of Swiss, whom the Pope had induced to serve for 
the protection of the Holy See, Colonna crossed the Po. Giovanni de’ 
Medici defeated a Venetian force, and the Marquis of Ferrara suffered a 
defeat Luutree failed to prevent the junction of Colonna with the 
Swiss. ‘There were now Swiss in both armies, and the orders of the Swiss 
Diet came to both armies that they were to return. But the papal con- 
tingent held firm, while those in the pay of the French deserted in great 
numbers. Colonna forced the passage of the Adda, and Lautree retired 
on Milan, where the exactions and repressive measures of the French 
provoked a Ghibelline nsing, as soon as the enemy appeared before the 
walls. The Venetians led the flight, and Lautwe abandoned the city 
for Como, whence he passed to winter in the Venetian territary, ‘ 

The strange election of Adrian of Utrecht to the papal throne, 
which followed on the death of Leo, appeared at first to favour the 
imperial side. Adrimn had been the Emperor's tutor and was left hy 
him as regent in Castile in 1520. But Adrian's visionary and un- 
worldly character unfitted him to take the tmditional part of the Popes 
in Htalian politic. [t was long before he appeared in Italy, and after 
his arriva) he long endeavoured to maintain neutrality. At last, about 
a month before his death in September, 1593, Adrian was forced to take 
a side, and joined the Emperor. 

The news of the successes in Lombardy put an end to the exertions 
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of Wolsey to conclude an armistice between the Powers, and to secure 
confirmed, and Charles was free to sail for Spain (May 26, 152). 
On his way he landed at Dover and visited Henry: and on June 19 the 
treaty of Windsor was concluded, according to which both sovereigns 
were bound to invade France each with a force of $0,000 foot, and 
10,000 horse; the date named for this great effort was May, 1524, 

In July, 1522, Charles reached Spain and the last remnants of 
reliellion were stamped out Meanwhile his armies in Italy had been 
left almost to their own resources. The ample supplies voted by the 
Netheriands in 1521 had been all expended in the war of that year. 
No more money was forthcoming from the Pope or Florence. A great 
part of the imperial army had to be disbanded. The death of Leo 
threw the Swiss entirely on to the side of France, The French King 
moreover found no more difficulty in hiring German Landsiknechte than 
did. the Fmrperor himself. In the Papal State the forces of disorder 
reigned unchecked, and the old tyrants reappeared in Urbmo, Camerino, 
Rimini, and Perugia. Early in March, 1522, Lantree moved across the 
Adda to join the Swiss who were coming to the number of 16,000. from 
the passes of the Alps, The junction was effected at Monza. But the 
defensive works of Colonna executed during the winter rendered Milan 
impregnable to assault. The enthusiastic support of the Milanese 
provided garrisons for the principal towns of the duchy. Francesc: 
Sforza entered Milan on the 4th of April, and the Milanese were now 
fighting for 4 duke of their own. Lautrec, although reinforced bya 
Freneb force under his brother Thomas de Lescun, could achieve nothing 
agninst the defensive stmtegy of Colonna, At length the impatience of 
the Swiss, who demanded battle or pay, forced the French to attack the 
enemy in « strong position of therr own choosing, called the Bicoces, 
three tiles from Milan (April 27). Here they were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss, the Milanese militia doing good service side by side with 
the Spaniards and the Germans. The Swiss then returned to their 
afterwards evacuated Lombardy, excepting the three castles of Novara. 
Milan, and Cremona. Genoa was stormed and pillaged by. the 
Imperialists on May 30. A new government was set up in Milan under 
pensed themselves for their arrears by pillage and exactions. In Florence 
the imperial success restored the Medici authority which had been seriously 
threatened by malcontents from the Papal States, supported by hopes 
of French assistance 

The treaty of Windsor ied to an immediate declaration of war by 
Heury VIII, and during the eummer of 1522 the English and Spanish 
fleot raided the coasts of Britanny and Normandy. Later an invading 
foree wader the Farl of Surrey and the Count van Buren entered Picardy, 
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A systematic devastation of hostile country took place in this region. 

In epite of their ill-success in two campaigns the French did not give 
up their hope of reconquering Milan. Financial distress had again 
forced the Evaperor to reduce his forces, and the necessary means were 
with difficulty collected from the Italinn towns and princes, The 
Netherlands had up to this time been the only trustworthy source of 
revenue, and the expenditure of Charles’ Court had made great jn- 
roads upon his treasury. Money was now coming in to the Castilian 
exchequer, but these funds had been pledged in advance. ‘The Italian 
army was a year in arrear. Ferdinand was begging for money for 
measures against the Turks) ‘The desperate appeal of Rhodes for aid in 
1522 had to pass unreganied, and this outlying bulwark of Christendom 
capitulated at the close of 1522, Although Charles was in Spain to 
stimulate operations, Fuenterrabia was successfully defended by the 
French against all attacks until Pebruary, 1524. | 

On the other hand, since the autumn of 1522 the allies had been 
counting on powerful aid in France itself The Duke of Bourbon, with 











remaining representative of the great appanaged princes of the fifteenth 
century. Although his wings had been clipped by legislative and even 
more by administrative changes, he still commanded a princely revenue 
and considerable local support. His position in the kingdom had 
been recognised by the gift of the highest of Crown offices, the post 
nd dignity of Constable of France. But his title to the vast possessions 
which he held was not beyond question, The duchy of Bourbon had 
been preserved from) reunion with the Crown under Louis XT by the in- 
fluence of Anne, Dutchess of Bourbon, better known as Anne of Beaujeu, 
who first procured for her daughter Susanne the right to succeed her 
father in the duchy (1498), and then (1505) married her to Count Charles 
of Montpensier, her cousin, who represented the rights of a younger 
branch of the Bourbon House. By this marriage Charles of Montpensier 
was elevated to the duchy of Bourbon, but when hia wife Susanne died 
without issue in 1621 his title became questionable at law. From 
motives probably of cupidity, and of cupidity alone, a double caim was 
now advanced against him. ‘The Queen Mother, Duchess of Angouléme, 
claimed the female fiefs as being more closely related to the main line of 
the Bourbon House, and the King claimed the male fiefs as escheatin 
to the Crown Against claimants so powerful Charles of Bourbon 
felt himself unable to litigate before the Parliament of Paris, ‘The 
points of law were nice and the tribunal amenable to royal influence. 
He turned therefore to the enemies. of his country. He approached 
Charles ¥ and boldly asked for his sister Eleonora (widow of the King 
of Portugal) in marriage, offering in return to mise 500 men-at-arms 
anil 8000 foot-oldiers and to co-opernte with an invasion from the east. 
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But the intrigues became known, and although the King hesitated to 
arrest his Petts Win hated the ae erten ee er, and though 
again in August, 1593, when the King passed Moulins to take 
ees the great expedition to Italy, the Constable was allowed to stay 

ind on @ plea of sickness, at length a peremptory summons was sent 
ordering him to join the King at Lyons. On this the Duke, who had 
been looking in vain for the spproach of aid from the east, took to 
flight and, after attempting to escape to Spain by way of Roussillon, 
succeeded at length in reaching the frontier of Franche-Comté 

‘The elaborate plans of the allies, which included the despatch of 
a force of 10,000 Landsknecite to Bourbon, an invasion of Picardy by 
a joint army af 21,000 men, and an attack on Languedoc with $4,000 
men fram Spain, were thus defeated. The Constable brought with him 
only his mame and his sword. But the danger was judged sufficiently 
casi ge tHe Francis from leading his army in person into the 

been intended. Great preparations had been made for an 
expedition on a royal acale, but the Admiral Bonnivet was appointed 
to take command instead of the King. While Bonnivet was aceenaiig 
on Italy some attempt was made by the allies to execute the other 
of the plan. The Duke of Suffolk and the Count van Buren advanced 
by Picardy to the neighbourhood of Compitgne and Senlis, the German 
forces threatened the frontier from the side of Bresse, while a Spanish 
force crossed the Pyrenees in October and threatened Bayonne. The 
delays had shattered the effect of the combination, but the kingdom 
was almost undefended, and even Paris was thought to be insecure. Yet 
little came of all these efforts. The Germans from Dresse made an 
ineffectual attempt to join with Suffolk and sie but were hunted 
back meross the frontier by the Count of Guise. ‘The leaders of the 
northern expedition showed little enterprise, and money as usual was 
deficient’ The Spanish army advanced upon Bayonne, but was repulsed 
BE aie ore ONem piety kare Ba retired ineffective. In spite 
of s libem! subsidy in August from the Cortes of Castile, and the 
seizure in October of gald coming on private account from the 
She Pll pon gue yam of France proved entirely 
rtive- 

Meanwhile Bonnivet had pursued his path to Lombardy. His 
consisted of 1500 men-at-arms and some 25,000 foot, Swiss, Gismany 
French, and Italians. On the 14th of September he reached the "Ticma, 
Prospero Colonna, who was in command of the imperial troops, had no 

uate meources with which to resist: so poweriul a foe te the field. 
Adrian VI, it is true, had recently announced his reluctant adhesion to 
the imperial party, and about the same time Venice had renounced her 
French alliance and concluded a league with Charles, But the value 
af these accessions hod not begun to be felt when Adrian's death 
(September 14) mtroduced uncertainty afresh at the very moment whey 
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onnivet appeared in Italy. Colonna was no longer supported by 
Pescara, bat be hod at his disposition Giovanm de’ Medici, the celebrated 
leader of the lack Italian Bands, and Antonio de Leyva. The imperial 
leaders abandoned the western part of the duchy to the French and 
retired on Milan. If Bonnivet had pressed on he would have found ‘the 
capital unready for defence. But his delay gave time to improvise 
nn jon: and when he arrived an assault appeared impractionble: He 
termined to endeavour to reduce the city by famine. 
_ Besides Milan, Colonna still held Pavia, Lodi, and Cremona, and 
wisely confined his efforts to the retention of these important posts 
Honnivet divided his forces and sent Bayard to attack Lodi and 
Cremona. Lodi fell, but Cremona held out, and Bayard had to be 
recalled. ‘The election of Clement VII on November 19 gave for the 
moment strength to the imperial side. Money was sent and the Marquis 
of Mantua brought aid. Bonnivet was forced to abandon the siege of 
Milan, and retire wpon the Ticino. On December 28 Prospero Colonna 
died, but Charles de Lannoy, the viccroy of Naples, with the Marquis of 
Pescara, arrived to take his place, bringing with him a small supply of 
money and troops. Reinforcements came from Germany, and the Im- 
perialists, now supported more effectively by Venice, were able to take: 
the offensive. They drove Bonnivet from Abbinte-Grasso, then from 
Vigevano to Novara. The reinforcements which he wes eagerly expecting 
from the Grisons at length arrived at Chinvennn, but found neither men 
ner money to meet them. Giovanni de’ Medici hung upon their flanks 
and drove the Grisons levies back over the mountains, At length Bon- 
nivel was forced to lenve Novara and endeavour to effect a junction with 
8 force of 8000 Swiss, whom he met upon the Sesia. But this relief was 
too Inte. ‘The moral of the army was destroyed. The remnants could 
only be saved by retreat. Bonnivet himself was wounded at this 
jimcture, and the task of conducting the wearied and dispirited troops 
across the mountains fell spon Bayand. Bayard took command of the 
rear-guard, and, in protecting the movements of his comrades, fell 
mortally wounded by the ball af an aryti¢bus (April $0, 1 524) With 
him perished the finest flower of the French professional army in that age, 
the knight who had raised the ideal of a warrior’s life to the highest point. 
Bot his last task was successfully accomplished. The Swiss effected their 
retreat by Aosta, the French by Susa and Briancon. The last garrisor 
of the French in Lombardy capitulated. | 
Adrian’s successor, Giulio de’ Medici, Clement VII, had been sup 
ported in his election by the imperial influence, in spite of Charles’ 
promises to Wolsey. Giulio had long controlled the papal policy 
ander Leo, and it was assumed that he would tread the same path, But 
Clement hol all the defects of his qualities, Sopremely subtle and 
acute, he had not the constancy to follow up what he had-once come to 
regard as me mistake, He relied upon his own ingenuity and duplicity, 
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and endeavoured to asil with every wind. "Thus he failed alike to serve 
his own interests and those of his allies. 

Clement began almost at once to detach himself fren the imperial 
alliance, dangerous in defeat, oppressive in the event of success, His 
efforts however to conclude a truce proved unsuccessful and on May 25, 
1524, a new compart was accepted by the allies. The Duke of Bourbon 
was to invade France at the head of the victorious army of Ibily. A 
joint expedition waa to invade Picardy, and 4 Spanish army was to 
attack by way of Roussillon. Henry VITI seemed to see a chance of 
making good the pretensions of his ancestors to the French throne, and 
exacted from the unwilling Duke of Bourbon an oath of fidelity to 
~sieensid es King of France. 

In July the first point of this agreement was cirried into effect. 
The Duke of Bourbon crossed the Alps in company with Peseara and 
invaded France (July 1). His artillery joined him by sea at Monaco. 
Provence offered little resistance. The Duke entered Aix on Auguat 9. 
But the other movements were delayed, and it was thought dangerous 
to advance on Lyons without this support Accordingly it was deter~ 
mined to lny siege to Marseilles, which was surrounded on August 19. 
Francis had here shown unusual foresight, and the town was prepared 
for defence under the command of the Orsini captain, Renzo da Cen, 
whe had shown himself throughout passionate friend of France. ‘The 
breaches In the walls were immediately protected by earthworks, and the 
besiegert could not venture an assault ‘The French navy, reinforced 
by Andrea Doria with his galleys, was superior to the invaders on 
the sea. Meanwhile Francis was collecting with great energy an army 
of relief at Avignon, Unexampled tailley were imposed; the clergy 
were taxed, the cities gave subsidies, and the nobles forced loans, ‘Time 
pressed and the assault of Marseilles was ordered for September 4, but 
the troops recoiled before the danger; the Marquis of Pescara, hostile 
througheut to the enterprise and its Nanded did not conceal his dis- 
approval; and the project was abandoned. The promived aid from 
Roussil}on was not sent, and the diversion in Picardy was not nunde. 
On September 29, much against his will, the Duke of Bourbon ordered 
the retreat. The troops, ill-clothed, ill-provided, ill-shod, made their 
way acres Ue mountains, closely pursued by Montmorency. Francis 
followed with his whole army and reached Vercelli on the same day 
Ps the retreating army arrived at Alba, abort sixteen miles S5,W. 

Asti. 

With troops Raat discontented, exhausted, resistance in the 
field was impossible. ‘The imperialists ted the same strategy that 
had sucteeded so well against ees ge epic by asl 

Alessandria, Pavin, Lodi, Pizzighettone, Cremona. The citadel of Milan 

as garTisoned, and it was hoped that the city might be held; but 
it had setfered terribly from the plague, and on the approach of Francis 
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with his whole army, the attempt was given-up. Bourbon, Lannoy, and 
Pescara retired to Lodi; and the defence of Pavia was entrsted to 
Antonio de Leyva. Instead of following up the remnants of the impe- 
rial army to Lodi, and crushing them or driving them east into the 
erms of their uncertain Venetian allies, Francis turned aside to make 
himself master of Pavia, The siege artillery opened fire on November 6. 
An early assault having failed, Francis attempted to divert the course of 
the Ticino, and by this means to obtain access to the south side of the 
town, which relied mainly on the protection of the river. But the winter 
rains the work impossible. Francis determined to reduce the 
city by blockade. Meanwhile he called up reinforcements from the 
Swiss, and took Giovanni de’ Medici into his pay. 

Italy prepared to take the side which appeared for the moment 
stronger. Venice hesitated in heralliance, Clement, while endeavouring 
to reassure the Emperor as to his fidelity, and ostensibly negotiating for 
an impossible peace, conclude], on December 12, 1524, a secret treaty 
with Franee, in which Florence and Venice were included. This treaty 
led both Clement and Francis to their ruin. Clement paid for his 
cowardly betrayal at the Sack of Rome, and Francis was encouraged 
to detach « part of his army under the Duke of Albany to invade 
Naples, an enterprise which weakened his main force without securing 
any sreemaponting sivantsee- zune Duke, chee holding to ranaom the 
towns of Faly through which he passed, reached the south of the | 
territory, win he was attacked by the Colonna and driven mela 
imperial generals to leave Lombardy to its fate and hurry to the protes- 
tion of Naples. But reinforcements were coming in from Germany 
under Frundsberg, and it was Naples thet was left to fortune. On 
January 23, 1525, the imperial forces moved from Lodi, After a 
feint en Milan, they approached Pavia, and encamped towards the 
east to wait their opportunity. ‘Thence they succeeded in introducing 
powder and other most necessary supplies into the famished city, 
The seizure of Chiavenna on behalf of Charles recalled the Grisons 
to Francis from the Alps were cut off and destroyed. Gi 
ee ey ot cen oe 

nies ‘pene , ck Of Pay and provisions did not it « 
seetees Selny, It was decided to attack Francis in his pel gaya 

On the night of February 24-25 the imperial army | ‘nth tH 
walled enclosure of the park of Mirabello. Crea depinc! ee a 
solid walla and day broke before the wctual encounter. The aoe ab 
the attack induced Francis to leave his entrenchments and to muster 
his army, which consisted of S000 Swiss, 5000 Germans, 7000. French 
infantry, and 6000 Italians. He was not much superior in actual 
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numbers, but stronger in artillery and cavalry, An attempt of the 
fimperialists to join hands with the garrison of Paris, by marching past 
the French army, which had had time to adopt a perfect order of battle 
in the park, proved impossible under a fanking artillery tire. Nor was 
it possible to throw up earthworks and await assault, as Lannoy had 
hoped. A direct attack upon the French army was necessary. In the 
méiée which ensued it is almost impossible to disentangle the several 
cates of the issue, but it seems clear that the complete victory of the 
imperialists was dur to the admirable fire-liscipline and tactica of the 
veteran Spanish arquebusiers, to the attack of Antonio de Leyva with 
his garrison from the rear, to an inopportune movement of the German 
troops of the French which masked their artillery fire, and perhaps in 
some measure to the cowardly example of flight set by the Duke of 
Alengon, ‘The French army was destroyed, the French King was 
captured, and all his most illustrious commanders were taken prisoners 
or killed. As Ravenna marks the advent of artillery us a deciding 
factor in great battles, so perhaps Pavia may be said to mork the 
superiority attained by hand firearms over the pike. ‘The Swiss pike- 

Once more the duchy had been reconquered, and It seemed lost for 
ever to France. Francis was sent as a prisoner first to Piszighetton 
and then to Spain. Here the unwonted restraint acting on a tinn 0 
passionately devoted to field-sports shook his health; he thought at one 
time of resigning the crown of France in favour of the Dauphin, in 
orde? to discount the advantage possessed hy Charles in the enstody of 
hig Toyal person: but he was at length constrained to accept the 
Emperor's terms, ‘The result was the treaty of Madrid, signed by 
Fraricis on January 14, 1526, and confirmed by the most solemn 
oaths and by the pledge of the King’s knightly honour, but with the 
delit#Tate and secretly expressed intention of repudiating its obligations. 
Francis was to marry Eleonora, the Emperor's sister and the widow of 
the King of Portugal, He renounced all his rights over Milan, Naples, 
Gene* Ash, together with the suzerainty of Flanders, Artois, and 
Towm™y. He ceded to Charles the duchy of Burgundy, in which how- 
ever tle traditional dependencies of the duchy were not included. ‘The 
Duk? of Bourbon wus to be pardoned and restored to his hereditary 
pos=ons, Francis abandoned the Duke of Gelders, and gave up all 
clain’® of d’Albret to Navarre, As a guarantee for the execution of 
the freaty the King’s two eldest soma were to be surrendered to the 
Emp*tor’s keeping; and Francis was to return as a prisoner in the 
event Of non-fulfilment, 

If! spite of the outeries of historians, the terms of this treaty must 
be regarded sa moderate, Charles exacted nothing, after his extra- 
ordi @ty success, except what he must, have considered to be his own by 
right} But how far his moderation was dictated by policy, and how far 
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by natural feelings of justice, may remain undecided, The Duke’ of 
Bourbon and Henry VII had pressed upon him the pursuit of the war, 
the invasion and dismemberment of France. Hed Charles really aimed 
at European supremacy this course was open to him. But he did not 
take it, whether from a prudent distrust of his English ally, or from an 
honest dislike for unjust and perilous schemes of aggrandisement. That he 
took no pains to tse his own victory for the furtherance of the ends of 
England, may appear at first sight surprising. But Henry VIII had 
had no part in the victory of Pavia, and almost none in any of Charles’ 
successes. Finglish subsidies had been a factor, though not a decisive 
factor, in the war, but English armed assistance had been uniformly 
inefiective. Even before the battle of Pavia Charles had known of 
Henry's contemplated change of side. Moreover, since the rejection of 
Henry's plans for the dismemberment of France, the English King had 
concluded an alliance with Louise of Savoy, the regent of France, and 
profited by his desertion to the extent of two millions of crowns. Charles 
owed nothing to Henry at the time of the treaty of Madrid. 

Other considerations of a politic nature may heave inclined Charles 
to moderation, The Pope, appalled by the disaster of Pavia, had been 
preparing against the Emperor an Ttalian league. Francesco Sforza 
ad been approached and had lent an ear to proposals of infidelity. 
Venice was secured. Even Peseara, Charles’ own servant, had been 
sounded by Girolamo Morone, the Chancellor of Milan, with the offer 
of the Kingdom of Naples, Pescara was discontented with the favour 
and good fortune of Lannoy, with own position, the conditions of 
his service, nud hia rewards. He seems to have hesitated for 2 moment. 
but eventually disclosed all to Charles, and threw Morone into. prison 
(July—October, 1525). Sforza was deprived of the chief places im: the 
Milnnese, retaining only the citadels of Milan and Cremona: but all this 
meant further trouble m Italy, and pointed to an understanding with 
France, although Merecurino Gattinara throughout had urged that no 
teliance should be placed on French promises, Charles deserves credit 
for his prudence, if not for his generosity, The notion that Francis’ 
permanent friendship could have been won by any greater liberality can 
be at once dismissed. 

_ Francia I was liberated at the French frontier on March 17. 1 
leaving his two little sons in his place. He at once made reeves 








tentions by delaying and finally refusing the ratification of the treaty 

Madrid; and on May 22, at Cognac, a League was concluded sigan 
Emperor, in which Francesco Sforza, the Pope, Florence, and Venice 
joined with France, Sform was to receive the duchy of Milan unim- 
paired, the States of Italy were to be restored to all their rights, and 
the French Princes were to be released for a ransom of 2,000,000 crowns, 
Henry VIII gave fair words and encouragement in abundance, but did 
not join the League. The aid of France was equally illusory. The 
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allies talked of peace, but in reality they courted war, and with it 
all the disasters whieh followed. 

The adhesion, however vacillating, of Henry VIII to the party of 
his enemies, set Charles free from any obligations towards Mary of 
England, and in March, 1526, he concluded his marriage with Isabella 
of Portugal, « union which he had long desired, securing to him an 
ample dowry, and promising peace between the two [berian | 
The affairs of Italy still occupied his attention, Francesco Staten 
received the fist blow, Pescara was dead, but Charles still had able and 
deyoted servants in Italy. With the troops at their disposal Antonio: 
de Leyva and Alfonse del Guasto besieged Franceseo Sforza in the 
citadel of Milan. After the League of Cognac hind been concluded 
the allies advanced to his relief. The imperialists were in piteous 
case. Left without means of support, they were obliged to live upon 
the country and to levy money from the citizens of Milan. In canse- 
quence they had to deal with an actual revolt of the inhabitants which 
was With difficulty repressed, while the siege of the citadel was still vigor- 
ously maintained, Reanicesso Maria, Duke of Urbino, moving deliberntely 
and cautiously at the head of the united Venetian and papal army, after 
seizing Lodi, advanced to the relief of Sforza, and was only at a short 
distance from the town when the Duke of Bourbon opportunely arrived 
with 4 small force (July 5), Bourbon had been named as Duke of 
Milan to compensate him for the Joss of his French possessions which 
Fraritis had refused to restore. The Duke of Urbino then commenced 
an #ttack, which if vigorously pushed might have resulted in the de- 
struction of the imperialist forces, between the invaders and the citadel, 
and among a hostile population. But he showed neither resolution 

nor |ctivity, and’on July 25 the citadel surrendered. ‘The Duke of 
Urbino, now reinforced by some six thousand Swiss, the only aid which. 
Fran¢!s supplied, turned to the siege of Cremona, in which he consumed 
his yesources and two months of valuable time. The final capture of 
the city (September 23) was an inadequate compensation. 

phe attitude of Charles towards Clement VIE at this juncture was 
expressed in his letter of September 17, 1526, in which the misdeeds of 
the Pope were systematically set forth. ‘This letter was afterwards 
printed in Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands as a manifesto to all 
Christendom, 'The arraignment was severe but not on the whole unjust. 
In vit® Of his wrongs, real and supposed, the means used by the Emperor 
are pt Surprising. His emissary, Ugo de Moncada, after vainly en- 
deayduring to win back Clement, had turned to the still powerful family 
of calenne. These nobles, Ghibellines by tradition, soldiers by pro- 

and raiders by inclination, after terrifying the Pope by forays in 

the eattth and by the capture of Anagni, concluded with him a treacherous 
(August 22), The Pope, already hy his efforts in 

the north, was thus induced Sapesivens frit and on September 20 


a 
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the Colonna struck at Rome. ‘They penetrated first into the southern 
part of the town, and then into the Leonine city, where they sacked the 
papal palace, and the dwellings of several Cardinals. Clement took 
refuge in the Castle of St Angelo, where he was shortly forced to con- 
clude ® truce of four months with the Eniperor, promising to withdraw 
his troops from Lombardy and his galleys from before Genoa, and giving 
hostages for his good faith. The Emperor disavowed the actions of the 
allies but profited by the remlt, which waa indeed only partial, since 
Giovanni de’ Medici, with the best of the papal troops, continued to 
fight for the League, in the name of the King of France. An ammesty 
promised to the Colonna was disregarded, and in full Consistory their 
londs were declared to be confiscated, and a force was sent to exeoute 

Inert as ever, after the capture of Cremona, the Duke of Urhino 
allowed three weeks to pass before, strengthened by the arrival of 4000 
French, he moved upon Milan, not to assault but to blockade. These 
delays were invaluable to Charles. ‘They allowed him to win the adliesion 
of Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, which was facilitated by the papal hostility. 
They allowed him to send troops from Spain to Naples (December), 
and to collect German levies, who arrived in Italy under Frundsberg in 
November. Their presence in the duchy of Mantua forced the Duke of 
Urbino to. abandon the siege of Milan. He divided his army, leaving « 
part at Veuri, on the Adda, and advanced with the remainder against 
Frandsberg, whom he found at Borgoforte near the Po, In the skirmish 
which followed Giovanni de’ Medici was wounded, and he- died shortly 
afterwards at Mantua The Duke of Urbino gave up all further 
attempt to prevent the junction af the imperialists, and returned to 
Mantua, The want of energy displayed by the Doke of Urbino 
throughout this campaign is not wholly to be attributed to his character, 
He had ao well-grounded mistrust of the troops of which his army wns 
composed, and doubted their competence to face the Spaniards, More- 
over the Venetians were uncertain es to the Pope's real intentions and 
were reluctant to push matters to an extreme, ‘The swecess of Charles 
however was principally due to this policy of inaction. The Duke 
of Bourbon now extorted by the extremest measures the money neces- 
sary to enable him to move, requiring, for instance, 20,000 ducats of 
Morone as the price of lis life and pardon, aml st length the forces met 
at Fiorenzuola in the territory of Pincenza (February, 1527), ‘The. 
united army then moved towards the Papal States, watched at « distance 
Piacenza. The Pope, in extreme alarm, threatensed by Bourbon from. . 
the north and Lannoy with the Colonna from the south, implored Francis 
to act, and showed himeelf willing to make whatever terms he could with 
the Emperor. ‘Then on bearing of « small snecess of his troops in the 
south aut Frosinone (January, 1527), he determined to pursue the war. 
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A sudden raid by Renzo da Ceri on the Abruzzi seemed at first to 

a welcome diversion, but very soon the invasions of Naples 
proved as unprofitable as the campaigns in the north. The project of 
conferring the kingdom on Louis, Count of Vandemont, the brother: of 
the Duke of Lorraine, which Clement had put forward, feded into 
the visionary. ‘The Pope shifted his ground again, and on March 15 
concluded a truce of eight months for himself and Florence. 

Meanwhile the imperial army had been long inactive at San Gio- 
vanni, N.W. of Bologna. Destitute of everything, it was not likely 
that they would accept 4 truce which brought them only 60,000 ducats, 
A meeting had in fact already taken place, and Frundsberg, while 
endeavouring to pacify his Landsknechte, was struck by apoplexy; his 
days of activity were over. Hereapon came the news of the truce, with 
its impossible proposals, prolonging the intolerable condition of inaction 
apd want, The army elamoured to go forwarl antl Bourbon decided to 
jeul them, The Count del Gunsto, Pescara’s nephew, whose Ltalian 
pettiotiam always competed with his duty to his master, protested and 
withdrew, but on March 30 the others set forth, scantily provided with 
transport and provisions by the Duke of Ferrara. Clement, on the con- 
clusion of the truce, had disbanded his troops, and while Lannoy was 
enfeavouring on his behalf to raise the money at Florence to appease 
the imperialists, the tumultuous advance continued. On April 21 
Lannoy met Bourbon with 100,000 ducats, but he now demanded more 
than twice that sum, and the march proceeded down the valley of the 
Ayno, threatening Florence. But the army of the Leagnte was near 
enough to protect that city, and the only result was a futile rising of the 
citizens, and the accession of Florence to the League. Bourbon then 
defermined to move on Rome, a resolution seceptable above all to his 
Lutheran followers. The Pope proclaimed his adhesian to the con- 
fjerates, and clamoured for aid. But it was too late. On May 5 the 

mitinous army appeared before Rome on the Monte Mario. ‘They had 

jeft their artillery on the road, but the city was almost undefended, 

t for such measures ns Renzo da Ceri had been able to take on 

aes re gli at the lust moment. The next day the Leonine city way 

aettlted and captured, the Duke of Bourbon being killed at the 

moment of esealading the wall, Philibert, Prince of Orange, took the 
command. Clement had only just time to seek refuge in St Angelo. 

In the main city Renzo da Ceri endeavoured to persuade the Ramans 

to Protect themselves by breaking down the bridges, and preventing the 
so ey of the Colonna from the south. But he failed. The Trastevere 
wa? easily captured, and the imperialists advanced without opposition 
nerds the bridge of Sixtus. For eight days the Sack continued, among 

rs: almost unexampled in the history of war, ‘The Lutherans 
rejoiced to burn and to defile what all the world had adored. Churches 
war? desecrated, women, even the religious, violate, ambassadors pillaged, 
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cardinals put to ransom, ecclesinsticn! dignitaries and ceremonies made 
a mockery, and the soldiers fought among themselves for the spoil, 
The population of Rome.had been much reduced by the plague of 1522, 
and a rough census taken shortly before the capture gives the nomber ns 
about 55,000, of whom 4000 are estimated to have perished in the Sack, 
All wha were ahle took to Aight, and the deserted city was left to the 
soldiers, 

The Duke of Urbino came and looked at the city from without, but 
decided to do nothing, though the disorder of the imperial troops gave 
good hopes for an attack, and the Pope at least might have been rescued. 
In default of all aid Clement mede terms: the payment of 400,000 
ducats, amd the surrender of Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Piacenza, and Modena 
being stipulated, The Pope was closely guarded in the Castle of 
St Angelo, While he waa helpless there the imperialists occupied Ostia 
and Civitas Vecchia, but were not able to obtain possession of the other 
places. The Duke of Ferrara seized Modena and Reggio: the Venetians, 
in spite of their alliance, Havenna and Cervis. ‘The Papal State was 
erumbling, From Florence also the Medici nephews were expelled with 
their guardian, the Cardinal of Cortona, A Republic was established, 
though the city still adhered to the League. Meanwhile in Rome the 
Prince of Ormnge had been forced to relinquish his command, and 
Lannoy, who took his place soon afterwards, died of the plague, which 
was raging in the army, For nine months the eity and its neighbour- 
hood were at the mercy of the lawless and lenderless troops. | 

The responsibility of Charles for the Sack of Rome cannot be accu- 
rately weighed. That he who wills the act wills also the consequences of 
the act is « principle that applies to both sides, Charles willed the ad- 
vance of Bourbon and the armed coercion of the Pope < he willed that the 
Pope should be deceived by trices, which he did not intend to hanour, 
He could not foresee that Bourbon’s army would have been completely 
out of control, but sooner or later such must have been the case with 
these Italian armies, among whom destitution was chronic, On the 
other hand, Clement brought his fate upon himself, Ele who observes 
faith with none cannot expect that faith will be observed with him. 
He who takes the sword must sccept what the sword brings, And 
although an honourable motive, the desire to liberate Italy, and a 
natural motive, the desire to preserve the real independence of Fickenes 
and the papal power, may have partly influenced his actions, jt is 
impossible to acquit Clement of a desire for personal and pontifical 

‘ iserent, while in the use of means for the accomplishment ‘of 
these ends he showed neither rectitude, nor practical wisdom, Even in 
his own game of Italian duplicity he allowed himself to be outwitted. 

The Pope and the Papacy were crushed into the dust, but the 
struggie was not yet over, Before the Sack of Rome, Henry VIIT and 
Francis had coneladed a new and offensive alliance at Westminster 
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(April. $0, 1587); and after the news had spread’ through Europe this 
was confirmed on May 29, and strengthened still farther by Wolsey's 
mission to Amiens (August), One more great effort was to be made in 
Italy to force the Emperor to accept two million crowns in lieu of 
Burgundy, and to relense the sons of the French King. The King of 
England was to give sipport with money and with men. His zeal was 
quickened by « desire to liberate the Pope from imperial control, and to 
bring influence te bear on him for the divoree of Cathnrine, 

In July Lautree set forth once more from Lyons for the Milanese 
with an army of 20,000 foot and 900 men-at-arms, to which Italian 
additions were expected. Advancing by the usual route of Susa, he 
epsily mode himself master of the western districts, including Ales- 
sandria, and took Pavia by assault. Andrea Doria, the great Genoese 
ses-captain, who was in himself almost a European Power, came again 
into the King’s service, leaving the Pope, and by his aid the imperialist 
Adorni were driven from Genoa, and the Fregoso: party set up in their 

ace. ‘Teodoro ‘Trivulzio was appointed to govern the city for France, 
yancesco Sforza was re-established in the chief part of the Milanese. 
Milan alone under Leyva resisted. 

But without completing the conquest of the duchy, Lautrec determined 
to go suuth to deliver the Pope. ‘Prospects were favourable, for Ferrara 
hed changed sides aguin, and Federigo da Gonmga, Duke of Mantua, 

abandoning his policy of neutrality, joined the League. But while Lautree 
wa? still approaching, the Pope was forced on November 26 to accept the 
Ejuperor’s tepms, which, except for the promise to convoke a General 
Cgtincil to deal with the Lutheran heresy, chiefly concerned the payment 
of money, and the grant of ecclesiastical privileges of pecuniary value; 
bot provided against future gery by the guarantee of Ostia, Civita 
Vecchia, and Citts Castellana, and the surrender of notable Cardinals as 
hoftages. Indeed the Pope, though unlikely to turn again to Francis, 
wh® bad deserted him in his need, expelled his family from. Florence, aud 
wa! now allied with the Duke of Ferrara, Before the day appointed for 
his Felense the Pope was allowed to escape to Orvicto (December 6), his 
original hostages having been also liberated by the intervention of the 
Cardinal Pompeo Colonna. He at once set his influence to work to 
est@blish a permanent peace. Both monarchs were prepared for 
but the terms were difficult to arrange. In view of the great e iture 
gm whether for the ransom of Burgundy, or for the sah eenst treed 
> Francis called together an assembly of Notables (December 16, 1527) 
ka y quistify the levy of an extraordinary imposition. ‘The Church offered 
L: 000 livres, nobles promised unlimited aid, an ‘offer which they after- 
ds se E ORY and grudgingly translated into prose; and Uiose who 
wa r the towns guaranteed 1,200,000 crowns. 

But the teraz which were offered to Charles were rejected by him in 

Jant#ty, 1528, and war was solemnly declurod on behalf af France and 
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ae his knightly ej rnd offered to sustain his contention with his 
body. Francis toak up the challenge, and asked that time and place 
should be named. But for one reason or another, this fantastic and 
frivolous proposal never came to its accomplishment, and it may be 
doubted if either monarch desired to be taken at his word. 

Lautree was at Bologna when he heard of the liberation of the Pope, 
and he continued his march through the Romagna, favoured by the 
secret friendship of Clement. ‘Thence he penetrated throngh the 
Abruzzi and advanced upon Apulia. This move drew the imperial 
army out of Rome, February 17, 1528, which they had sacked once 
more, and left deserted. Of the forees which had sacked Rome some 
11,000 were left; the Prince of Orange had resumed the command, and 
taken up his position at Troja to protect Naples. Leautree refused to 
attack him in this strong position, professing to be waiting for reinforce- 
ments, but when the Florentine troops arrived, the Prince of Orange 
retired towards Naples, Meanwhile the Venetians, 25 In previous wars, 
occupied the cities on the Adriatic seaboard, The Prince saw that the 
titmost be could accomplish was to save Naples, But it was with 
difficulty that he could collect sufficient provisions for the immediate 
needs of the troops and city, while Filippino Doria, cruising off the 
coast, intercepted supplies from Sicily. An attempt made by Moncadu 
to surprise amd crush the Genoese commander ended in disaster, with 
the loss of four galleys, the death of Moncada and of other captains 
(April 28, 1528), and almost immediately afterwards Laytree appeared 
before the walls, Naples was now completely blockaded by the Genoese 
fleet, soon reinforced by the Venetians, while Lautree established a siege 
on land. Meanwhile Henry the younger, Duke of Brunswick, crossed the 
Alps with a German force, and on Jone § joined Leyva on the Adda, 
unopposed by the Duke of Urhino; but instead of marching to Naples, 
Leyva at once proceeded to the reconquest of the duchy, a part of which, 
including Pavia, he had previously recovered, and Lodi was besieged, 
But the country was bare of all sustenance, and even when bills arrived 
there was no one to cash them: so after three weeks the Germans refused 
to continue the thankless task, and the chief part of them went home 
'The imperial government in Milan about this time was reduced to such 
straits that they were drive: to impose a ruinous tax on bread to meet 
their most necessary expenses. French reinforcements were collecting at 
Asti under the Count of Saint Pol. Never had the prospects of Spain 
in the Peninsula looked so black. Suddenly, July 4, orders came to 
sake atm Sat cde : Pre 

ana had mace great mistake of offending the po ia 
captain. Tn addition to private slights, Resiecn Died ice Sucnuad ak Ge 
apparent intention of Francis to develop Savona for war and commerce 
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at the expense of Genoa, and, when he exportulated with the King, 


Francis formed the dangerous design of arresting the captain in his own 
city, and put a French commander, without experience, Barbesieux, over 
his head. Charles saw his opportunity and, by the advice of the Prince 
of Orange, he won Doria for his own service, on favourable terms of 
eigagement, and with the promise of liberty for Genoa under imperial 
tection, In vain, when Francis learnt his danger, he conceded too 
te everything that Doria hed asked. The Admiral’s suspicion and 
resentment had been aroused, and he joined the Emperor once and 
for all. 

This defection changed the whole position of affairs, While the 
French camp befure Naples was ravaged by the plague, abundance suc- 
ceeded to famine in the city. ‘The French fleet under Barbesieux arrived 
on July 17 bringing « few men, but little real sasistance, Lautree clung 
desperntely to his siege, and endeavoured to collect fresh troops. The 
besieged became more and more audacious in their attacks; Doria 
appeared at Naples with his galleys; and, when on August 16 Lautrec 
died, the situation was hopeless, On August 28 the remnants under 
the Marquis of Saluzzo retired to Aversa, where they were obliged to 
capitulate shortly after. On September 12 Doria entered Genoa, and 
established a new oligarchical Republic, the French taking refuge in the 
(‘astelletto, ‘The form of government then set up persisted, with some 
wodifcation in 1576, until 1796, and Genoa had internal peace at Inst. 
tn the North Pavia had been retaken by Saint Pol. The French com- 
mander made an effort to recover Genoa, but without succes. The 
(zenoese soon after occupied Savona, and the Castelletto surrendered 
(October 28) Finally in the spring of 1529 the combined armies of 
saint Pol and the Duke of Urbino determined to reduce Milan, not by 
» siege, but by a combination of posts of observation. This plan, 
unpromising enough in itself, was frustrated by the conduct of Saint 
fol, who attempted to surprise Genoa, bat allowed himself to be waylaid 
aud defeated on bis march by Leyva at Landriano (June 20). 

Francis and his allies still beld some places in the Milanese, and 
~ome outlying posts in the kingdom, as well as the cities of the Adriatic 
ittoral, But negotiations begun in the winter between Louise of Savoy 
and Margaret, the ruler of the Netherlands, had resulted in « project of 
peace, Which was vehemently desired in the interests of all countries, but 
-specially of the Netherlands, where public opinion made itself perhaps 
siost felt, Charles was meditating a great expedition to Italy under bts 

sonal command, but he consented to treat, He sent full powers and 
jnstructions, elastic though precise, to Margaret, who was visited by, the 
fiing’s mother, Louise, at Cambray, July 6. Here the terms of peace 
were definitely concluded, and the treaty was signed on August 3, 1529. 
The compact of marriage between Francis and Eleonora was renewed. 
Francis resigned all pretensions to Italy, left his allies in the lurel, 
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places on the north-east remained in the hands of the occupant. Robert 
de la Marck and the Duke of Gelders were ubandoned, ‘I'wo millions 
of crowns were to be paid as ransom for the young French princes, and 
in liea of the present cession of Burgundy, to which Charles reserved 
his’ right; while the possessions of Bourbon and of the Prince of 
Orange were left to the French King. 








With this treaty the first stare in the settlement of the affairs of 
Western Europe was reached) ‘To Spain was surrendered the on- 
questioned supremacy in Italy, while the territory of France remained 
practically undiminished, The agreement seemed stable, Both Powers 
were thoroughly tired of war. ‘The minor Italian potentates had begun 
to learn that nothing could be gained by war except a change of 
masters, accompanied by devastation, exaction, plague, and famine. 
The Pope had made his choice at last. ‘The influence of Giberti, which 
had always been on the French side, was removed. The moderation 
which Charles showed in the use of his success confirmed them in this 
frame of mind. It was his policy, while changing’ as little as possible in 
the goverument of the smaller States, to make such order as should 
secure to him in each effective supervision and control. 

The expedition which Charles had prepared for war in Italy set 
forth from Barcelona, after a treaty had been concluded with the Pope 
(June 29), and in the hope of peace from the negotiations at Cambray, 
Charles may have received the news of peace on his arrival at Genoa, 
August 12. With the troops that he brought with him, with the 
victorious force from Naples, the anny of Leyva, and fresh German 
levies from the Tyrol, he was absolute master of Italy, and could shape 
it at his will. His dispositions were made at Bologna, whither Clement 
came to confer on him the imperial crown. 

Peace was made with Venice, who restored all her conquests, and 
paid « war indemnity. Francesco Sforza was restored to Milan: but 
Charles reserved the right to garrison the citadel of Milan, and the town 
of Como, and a Spanish force was left in the Duchy. Florence was 
restored to the Medici, an operation which required « ten months’ siege 
(October, 1529—August, 1530), Alessandro de’ Medici was appointed 
as head of the government of the city by the decree of Octoher 25, 1530. 
The claim of the Duke of Ferrara to Regio and Modetia was reserved 
for the future decision of Charles In all other respects the Pope was 
restored to his full rights, and re-entered on the posession of his 
temporal power, though his status now resembled that of an inferior and 

otected prince. Malta and Tripoli were given to the Kniglits of 
t John. A league of the powers of Italy was formed, to which finally 
not only the Pope, Venice, Florence, the Marquis of Mantuu now created 
Duke, but also the Duke of Savoy, and all the minor States adhered. 






Causes of Charles’ success, GL 


The preg Senne ad been reconciled to the 
ee After all was coneluded Charles received at the hands of the 
the iron crown of Lombardy ‘and the Seepectsl runs Nessa 
eel and left Italy for Germany (April, 1590), All the yeays 
he had spent in Spain, and this was the first time he | ect fs 
ill-fated peninsula, where so much of all that is precious had been 
in supporting and combating his claims. How much hed 
been sacrificed to these ends may best be indicated by noting that the 
battle of Moles was fought in 1526, that Ferdinand was electer! to 
the thrones of Bohemia and Hungary in the same yenr, and that the 
Diet of Speier and the Siege of Vienna are dated in 1529. 

The success of Charles appeared complete and permanent, Far 
other and even more difficult tasks awaited him beyond the Alps, but 
so fur as Italy was concerned he might sleep secure. He seemed to have 
brought for once in her troubled history unity to Italy, "That so much 
Baal Dred eiverted tras #5 fart seh due more to good fortune than 
good manngement. Again and again, above all at Puvia and at Naples, 
Tlk had/iicslaved $a Bie: tavousk when everything seemed to promise 
disaster, Bat good fortune ecllom comes where it is wholly unmerited. 
Though always unequal i in intellect and resources to the gigantic tasks 
that were imposed upon him, Charles had shown perseverance almost 
adequate to his needa. Moreover, the brilliant work of his servants, 

of Pescara, of Leyva, of Lannoy, of the Prince of Orange, even of the 
Duke of Bourbon, seems to argue something in thia King which enabled 
him to choose the right men and retain their permanent and devoted 
sivVice. The fidelity of his Spanish and to a less degree of his German 
soldiers compares very favourably with the conduct of other ill-paid 
mercenaries during this period. The Emperor's: name might count for 
mech, bot men may also well have felt that im serving Charles they 
weTt serving one who could always be trusted to do his best, who 
would never forget or neglect his duties, even though sheer physical 
infepacity might often leave him far below the level of his conscientious 
aspiration, 

But, not less than the inexhaustible persistency of Charles, the defects 
of his rivals had contributed to the result. Francis’ choice of men was 
petsistently unlucky, Aauiaes $90 Sisasivek congas Ot with See lee 
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crisis. When it came it was inefectively employed. On the Italian 
ile the leaders and the policy were similarly deficient. Afior all excuses 
pAve been made for the Duke of Urbino he must be judged an un- 
ejterprising commander. Giovanni de’ Medici, though brilliant as - 
gppendiamnte, beret: hed 6. sisson, bo, show, 3f, he: Hind the: expeety, € 
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necessity of prompt, continuous, antl definite action. "The shadowy 
figure of Francesco Sform flits upon the stage and leaves no clear 
pression. 

Some, features of the war deserve particular notice. It followed the 
path of least resistance, and was therefore concentrated on Italy, The 
invasion of France, of the Netherlands, of Spain, though’ occasionally 
attempted, was always fruitless. Germany was never touched, though 
nn attack might have been directed upon Wiirttemberg, and the 
Habsburg posesions in Alsace. In each of these countries national 
resistance would be real and vigorous, the population was warlike. 
Spain was further protected by its inhospitable country, north-east 
France and the Netherlands by the numerous defensible towns. [taly 
had no effective feeling of nationality, its inhabitants could fight for 
others but not for themselves, The immunity of the county and 
duchy of Burgundy from attack is surprising, but their security was 
mainly due to the guarantee which the Swiss exacted for their Bur- 
gundian friends and neighbours in their French treaty of 1522. Except 
on this occasion the national action of the Swiss, which for a brief period 
had decided the fortunes of Italy, 1512-15, docs not reappear. They 
fought ss mercenaries, rarely for any national interest, and even as 
mercenaries their unquestioned military supremacy was past away. The 
hest Spanish foot was probably better; good Germans equally good. 
Moreover religious differences were beginning to paralyse the Con- 
federation, and the Reformers discouraged foreign service. Savoy 
and Piedmont were the highway of the French armies, exposed on 
the other hand to the incursions and requisitions of the imperialists, 
when they hed for the moment the upper hand in Milan, German 
assistance in men was more than might have been expected, considering 
the difficulties with which Ferdinand had to contend in the hereditary 
Habsburg lands) When the war was against the Pope, Lutheran 
ardour facilitated recruiting ‘The English alliance, though eagerly 
sought for, proved of little advantage on any occasion. But the «it- 
come of events in Italy decided the question of Henry's divaree, and with 
it the defection of England from the papal obedience. 

The possession of Milan, on which the struggle chiefly turned, 
was a luxury to France, « point of vital importance to Charles, so long 
as he held the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily together with the Nethier- 
lands. ‘The continued presence of two first-class Powers in the peninsula 
was an impossibility, On the other hand, without the defence afforded 
by the territory and fortresses of Lombardy, Ttuly was constantly open 
to invasion, and the value of this barbican was shown in the fact that 
only once in all these campaigns the kingdom of Naples was seriously 

Lr “i re pe that 


threatened, by the invasion of Lautree’ The other consideration 





Milan was the door by which the Spanish forces through Genoa, and the 
Ttalian forces from the South, could come to the rescue of the Netherlands 
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in event of civil war or foreign attack, was not overlooked by Charles 


and his advisers, but its fall significance was not in fact disclosed until 
the reign of Philip TL On the question of right Charles professed. to 


be fighting for a vassal of the Empire ee Bet Pn then for an 
imperial fief forfeited by Sform’s treason; and the restitution of Milan 
to Sforza shows that the plea of right was not wholly insincere. 

We can sec that the whole issue of the struggle centred in 
the question of finance, but unfortunately we are unable to follow 
the details or draw up any budget of expenses or receipts either for 
France or the Spanish possessions. During the years from the election 
to the Empire until the Conference of Bologna, the Netherlands were 
the chief resource of Charles, Year after year the Estates voted unheand- 
of subsidies; the total contributions of the Low Countries are estimated 
for 1520-30 at no less than 15,000,000 livres towrnois; and though «. 
considerable part of this was consumed in the defence of the provinces, 
for the necessities of their government, and the maintenance of the 
Court of the Regent, it was to the Netherlands that Charles looked 
in the moments of his greatest despair. Castile came next, so svct a 
the Tevolt of the Comumneros had been crushed. ‘The annual income 
of Spain may be estimated at about 1,500,000 ducats, in the first years 
for this purpose be nieciacted. 

Money was raised in Castile by pledging the taxes in advance, by 
issuing juror or bonds at fixed interest charged upon the national 
revetiies, by mortgaging to financial houses every possible source of 
profit. In this way the great House of Fugger took over in 16%4 the 
catates (maestraxoms) belonging to the masterships of the three military 
orders, and later the quicksilver mines of Almaden, and the silver mines 
‘of Guadalcanal The crea, or revenue from indulgences granted on 
pretext of a fictitious crusade, became a regular souree of revenue, and 
whei, 48 in the time of Clement, the papal sanction was refused, the 

int did mot ecruple te raise it on his own authority, and to pledge 
it fof many years in advance. The fifth on all treasures im from 
the indies was since the conquest of Mexico becoming a valunhle » 
‘arot issued in recompense. But the objection of the Spaniards to the 
Seat of treestre: from the peninsula made the use of these resources 
at » ‘listance a very difficult operation, which could only be negotiated 
by the sid of the most powerful financial houses. From his early years 
Charles relied greatly on the Fuggers; Genoa from the first, except when 
+¢ was in French hands, and in the later years of his reign Antwerp, were 
maj@tsys of his financial power. Charles was very punctilious in defraying 
at jeest the interest if not the expital of bis and thus he was 
at ql! times able to borrow wpon terms, His juros were sometimes issued 
at » Price equivalent to a rate of 7} per cent-; bot in time of great 
ih 
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eed and danger, when time waa the dominant factor, he was obliged 
to ‘pay as much a5 12 and even 16 per cent, for lonns, As time went on 
the revenues of the Netherlands were similarly pledyed in advance. 

The revenues of the Duchy of Milan in time of peace might have 
been considerable. In time of war they were whatever the anny could 
Taise from the impoverished inhabitanta; and before the war was over 
the state of the country was such that not only was there no superfluous 
wealth, but the anny and the inhabitants alike seemed in a fair way to 
pernsh of starvation. ‘The case of Naples and of Sicily was not quite eo 
desperate, in spite of two rather serjous risings in Sicily which we have 
not had occasion to mention, But here a considerable ariny of occu- 
pation had to be kept up and a feet, if possible, for the protection of 
the coast, if not from the French and the Genoese, at any tate from the 
pirates of Algiers. The surplus revenues of the southern kingdoms 
cannot have been large, and although very often in an emergency Lannay 
produced money to content some starving tr or to move some 
peralysed army, the sums which are mentioned are almost alwave anil, 
and give but a poor idea of the capacity of the kingdoms to assist thejp 
King. Here also the same ruinous policy was pursued as in Castile, of 
pledging everything in advance, of selling everything that could be aivlil « 
and years of peace would be required before the kingdoms could recover, 

In Italy another valuable source of occasional revenue was the 
subsidies raised from the lesser Italinn States, which, unless actually at 
war with the Emperor, could generally be coerced into payment, and, if 
in his allionce, were expected to contribute handsomely, ‘The Pope was 
the largest giver, but Venice could sometimes he bled, and Florence, 
Lucea, Siena, Ferrara, Mantua, were often in a condition which made 
refusal difficult. 

The King of France bad @ better financial system and wns not 
troubled like the Spanish King by the nevessity of consulting iis 
Estates. His entire revenue was somewhat Jess than the joint revenues 
of Spain and the Netherlands, but on the other hand he could increase 
it more rapidly by raising the taille, and it was entirely at his disposal ; 
nor was he troubled like Charles by the hecessity of difficult financial 

yperations before he could fit out an army. On the other hand, when 
his army was abroad these obstacles confronted him also, His financial 
ministers were not conspicuous for honesty, and the institution of the 
Trésor de PEpargne in 1523, to receive all casual and nex pected sums 
of revenue and to build up a reserve fund to he at the King's absolute 
disposal, wes not great @ success as was hoped. The deficits daring 
‘the years of war reached an alarming figure, and it is tliffieult to see 
how they were met. For the credit aystem in France was ant developed 
as it was in Augsburg, Genoa, and Antwerp. The first public: ibarie iit 
France were raised on the security of the revenues of particular towns ; 
and it was not until 1542 that the King began to build up Lyons as a 
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financial centre to perform for him the same functions that the Aowravs 
of Genoa and Antwerp were fulfilling for Charles, The attempt had 
some success, and similar bowrses were started at Toulouse (1556), and 
at Houen (1565) Henry Il on his accession acknowledged the 
debts of his father, and the royal credit sensibly improved. At the 
outset the King was obliged to pay 16 per cent. for advances, but by 
1550 the mte had fallen to 12 per cent. But confidence was rudely 
shaken when in 1557 the King suspended the payment of interest on 
the debt, which at that time amounted perhaps to five million crowns. 
We can thus get a glimpse of the methods by which the enormous 
sg of these and subsequent wars were liquidated. All the spare 


“7 Europe, withdrawn from commerce and industry, flowed at a 
crisis into the King’s coffers; the road was opened to national bankruptey, 
which was general soon after the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. Princes 
had learnt to borrow, but they had not learnt to pay. ‘The sources of 
wealth were diverted from profitable and useful enterprise to destructive 
war} and in the long run not even the financiers profited, though in the 
interval some capitalists built up fortunes, which are almost comparable 
with those of our own day, | 
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Arres the Treaty of Cambray ond the Conference of Bologna the 
existing equilibrium in Italy, to resisting the continuous advance -of 
Muslim power in the Mediterranean, and to the restoration of some 
degree of prosperity to the shattered homes of Italy. His main atten- 
tion was centred on the religious question in Germany, and the main- 
tenance of Habsburg power on the Danube. France was still a chronic 
menace, but the wars were neither so frequent nor so dangerous as 
they had been from 1522-9. ‘The death of Margaret of Savoy 
(December 1, 13550) who had governed the Netherlands during Charles 
minority (1607-15), and again with mtervals from 1517 until her 
death, made another brenk with the past. Margaret had been the 
confidante and intimate ndviser of her father Maximilian and, although 
for a time after his accession in the Netherlands Charles had been 
estranged from her, he soon discovered her worth, and relied on her as 
of another self. She was perhaps the most enpable woman of her time, 
well versed in all the arts of politics and diplomacy, n friend of letters 
and of art, and under her rule the authority of her nephew over the 
Burgundian States had sensibly increased, though the prosperity of the 
provinees had not shown a corresponding advance, He was fortunate in 
finding in the circle of his own family another woman, perhaps Jes 
gifted, but well competent to take her place and carry on her policy, 
His sister Maria, the widow of the unfortunate King of Hungary who 
fell at Mohacz, was persuaded to undertake the task, for which she had 
ehown her capacity in the troubles which followed the death of. her 
husband Louis, and she entered upon the duties of her offic in 1581. 
Her government was strengthened by the new ordinance establishing 
Shortly before Churles had procured the election of his brother, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, to the dignity of King of the Romans, and he 
could therefore regard the relations of his House to Germany and the 
Netherlands as astisfactorily established. 
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But his other European concerns gave him grave cause for ansiety. 
Henry VIII had been brought into marked hostility with Charles by the 
affair of the divorce. Francis was ever on the look-out for opportunities 
of reversing the decisions of Cambray. Clement was perplexed hy the 
demand for » General Council; irritated by the appointment of the 
Cardinal of Colonna, his enemy, as Governor of Naples; and agzrieved 
by the award of Reggio and Modena to the Duke of Ferrara (April 21, 
1531). Charles’ earnest desire for joint action agninst the Turks wns 
thwarted by the scarcely concealed hostility of Francis, and the more 
ecret maneuvring of the Pope. On June 9, 1531, Clement concluded 
an agreement for the marriage of Catharine de’ Medici to Henry, Duke of 
Orleans, second son of Francis, with secret articles binding the Pope to 
astist France in the recovery of Milan and Genoa. ‘The German anitago- 
nists of Ferdinand were allied with Francis. The formation of the 

‘of Schmalkalden and the renewed advance of Solyman upon 
Vienna (July, 1532) added further complications, and Charles was in 
consequence obliged to temporise with the Protestant Powers of Germany 
(August, 1532) .Aid was sent to Ferdinand not only from Germany 
but from Italy, which for once enabled Ferdinand to meet the enemy in 
force : Solyman retired and Charles had « respite | 

in the autumn of 153% Charles was again able to visit Italy. Here 
he found all the States wavering. Venice watched the situation with» 
cautious eye, well informed of all thet was moving in every Court, and 
ready to take any advantage that offered. Milan groaned under the 
foreign occupation. Mantua and Ferrara were of doubtful fidelity. In 
Florence, where the old constitution had been abolished in 1582 j in 
fayour of an onmasked autocracy, and in Genoa, where the party of 
Spinola and Fiesoo still were strong, there were powerful political fornex 
working for change. Armed intervention hed been necessary at Siena. 
After a long visit to Mantas, where the famous meeting with ‘Titian 
took place, Charles met the Pope once more at Bologna (December, 
1532). Clement managed to avoid the General Council by fmposing 
ad conditions; and Charies failed to induce him to give up the 

projected marriage of Catharine with the Duke of Orleans. All that he 

rould secure was the renewal of # defensive League in which Clement, 
ahilan, Ferrara, Mantua, Genoa, Lucca, Siena, were all included, Venice: 
alone refused to jain even this deceptive League. On April 9 Charles 
left Italy for Spain, where his presence had long been eagerly desired. 

The martinge of Henry with Anne Boleyn, declared lawful by Cranmer 
on May 23, 1533, now threatened « change in the political situation. 
But Henry waa in close alliance with Francis; and Charles wes obliged 

to socept the insult. And although on July 11 the Pope launebec 

t Henry the Bail of Excommunication, which was not bowever 
Ee cocoa: sain: hicos-toxtst Qctober, be was at the same time armanging 
for ® meeting with Francis, and preparing to hand over in person his 
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niece to the Duke of Orleans. The meeting took place at Marseilles in 
October, 1533. What matters may have been discussed between these 
rulers, whether Francis disclosed to the Head of Christendom hits“ pro- 
jected: alliance with the Turks, is onknown, and matters little, for 
Clement did not live to see any of their plans carried into execution, 
But the marriage sets the stamp on his policy and marks it as- 
essentially dynastic, not Italian or ecclesiastical, In order to win a 
doubtful Milan for his niece, he was ready to expose the peninsula 
once more to the terrors of war, terrors of which he had earned bitter 

The death of the Marquis of Montferrat in 1593 and the enfeoff- 
ment by Charles of the Duke of Mantua with this frontier State led to 
hostilities between Salizzo and Mantua which shook the unstable 
equipoise of Italy. The news of the conquest of Peru (1552), and the 
welcome arrival of its treasures, were items to set on the other side. 
But the relations between the German Protestants and Francis assumed 
a more dangerous phase in 1594 when the Habsburgs were driven out 
of Wirttemberg. In September Francis made proposals to Charles 
which showed that he was meditating the disturbance of peace, A 
double marriage was to unite the royal Houses; but Milan, Asti,-and 
Genoa were to return to France, and the Emperor was to give satis- 
faction to Francis’ allies in Germany, The last condition showed that 
war was inevitable; but Charles determined to gain time by negotiations 
until a needful piece of work had been accomplished, 

For years the western waters of the Mediterranean had been rendered 
unsafe by a settlement of Muslim pirates on the north coast of Africa, 
whose head-quarters were at Algiers. In 1518 an expedition from Spain 
had succeeded in defeating and killing Barbarossa, the founder of this 
power, but his younger brother, Khair Eddin, who is known as Barba. 
rossa I], had then taken up the command, under the protection of the 
Porte, and had still further extended the strength and activity of his 
robber fleets. The settlement by Charles of the Knichts of St John at 
Tripoli and Malta (1530) had been intended to afford a counterpoise to 
the Mfuslim, and war had been waged on both sides with piracy and 
rapine. The dangers of this situation concerned Charles above all 
others, Not only had Spain a number of possessions dotted along the 
African coast, but the coasts of Spain, Naples, and Sicily were expecially 
exposed! to the raids of the pirate feets, and their active COM merce 
was endangered, During the Italian wars Charles had neither leisure 
HOF spare energy to attend to this peril: but now immediate Meneures 
were not only desirable but posible. ‘The Barbaresques had recently 
extended their power to ‘Tunis, and in July, 1534, emboldened by the 
nnconcealed favour of Francis, who had concluded with hiny alennc 
mercial truce, they had made a raid of wrvsyal extent upon the Ttalian 
const. Barbarossa had also been named by Solyman as admiral of the 
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Turkish fleet: and thongh still a pirate he was the representative of a 
great Power, . 

Charles considered that there might just be time for a blow before. 
he was once more paralysed by hostilities with Prance. The winter of 
1534 wes spent in preparations, and on May 30, 1535, Charles sailed 
from Barcelona, and was joined by Dorin from Genoa and the galleys of 
Ttaly and Sicily, Assistance came from Portugal, from the Knights of 
Malta, from Venice, and other Italian States, and especially from the 
new Pope Pauw) IE The forve amounted to 74 galleys, 50 smaller war- 
ships, and 300 ships of burden. ‘The attack was directed against ‘Tunis 
and proved completely successful, Landing at Carthage, the army first 
won its way into the fortress of Goletta, taking 84 ships and 200 guns, 
and then after some hesitation advanced upon Tunis, defeated the 
troops of Barbarossa, and, assisted by the rising of some 5000 Christian 
slaves, captured the town. ‘The former ruler of Tunis, Muley Hassan, 
was restored there, the Spaniards retaining Goletta, Bona, and Biserta_ 
Charles returned in triumph te Sicily, though he had not ventured 
to attack Algiers. The blow was opportune, for a few months Inter 
(February, 1536) Francis concluded treaty with Solyman, with whom 
he had previously entered into relations in 1525 and 1528. It had 
another significance, for the Moors of Valencia, after their forcible con- 
version to Christianity ordered in 1525. and executed in the following 
years, had been by relations with the Muslim in Africa, and many of 
them had escaped to swell the bands of Barbarossa. 

Meanwhile, on September 26, 1534, Clement had died, nowhere 
r » Unless in France. To him more than to any other man is 
due the success of the Reformation, as a movement antagonistic to 
Rome. Intent upon dynastic and polition] interests, he had not only 
refused persistently to face the question of religion, but he had done as 
much as any to fetter the only force, except his own, that could have 
attempted ite sulution.. At his desth all England, Denmark, Sweden, 
part of Switzerland, and the half of Germany, were in revolt; but up to 
the last the possession of Florence or Milan was of more account in his 
eyes than the religious interests of all Christendom. ‘The College of 
Canlinals, immediately on their meeting, came to the almoat unanimous 
ehojce of Alessandro Farnese, who took the name of Paul TI. He soon 
showed his proclivities by attempting to take Camerino from Francesco 
Maris della Rovere, the Duke of Urbino, to give it to his own son 
Pierluigi. But the choice of the Cardinals was grateful to the Emperor, 
who boped better things from Farnese than he had ever obtained from 
Clement, and in particolar the sammons of «a General Council. 

‘The death of Francesco Sforza (November 1, 1535), to whom the 

: r had in 1554 given his niece Christina of Denmark, disturbed 
the settlement of Milan and threatened the enrly outbreak of war, 
Charles seems to have made up his mind to this, for the demands now 
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offered the Duchy of Milan not to the Duke of Orleans but to Charles, 
Duke of Angouléme, with the hand of Christina of Denmark, requiring 
in return the support of France in the matter of the General Council, 
against: the Turks, and in particular against Durbarossa, for the recogni- 
tion of Ferdinand’s election, for the subjection of Hungary, against 
Henry VIO, and even in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, Even Milan 
was not to be unconditionally given, for the Emperor was to retain the 
chief places under his own captains and the Duke of Angouléme was to 
be deposited in his hands. ‘The position of Charles was strengthened on 
the one hand by the death of his aunt, Queen Catharine, January 7, 
1586, and on the other hand by the attitude of the Bavarian Dukes, 
whe for dynastic reasons now turned more definitely to the imperial side, 
‘The Pope maintained neutrality, and his help could only be expected 
for France if the guilt of aggression could be fastened on the Eniperor, 
The duchy of Savoy, during the campuigns of the first war, had 
been at the disposal of the French, and opened for them the easiest path 
to Italy, But the settlement after the Peace of Cambray had brought 
the weak Duke Charles II] into the imperial defensive league, and his 
mMarrince with Tieatrice of Portugal, inh 1521, followed by the Marriage of 
tle Emperor with her sister in 1520, formed a permanent link, ‘The 
first step therefore towards ltaly required the subjection or adhesion of 
Savoy, and the somewhat fanciful claims which the King of France put 
forward to a peur of the duca!l inheritance can only be regurded ne a 
‘cover for attack or a pretext for coercion, Charles ITT was the weaker 
at thie moment since he had been at war since 1530 with his city of 
Geneva; and carly m the year 1536 his hopes of recovering the 
town were shattered by an expedition of Berm and the Swiss Pro- 
testants, which relieved Geneva and overran the territory of Lausanne 
and the Pays de Vaud.. In March, 1596, the French invaded Savoy, 
and, in spite of the obstinate resistance of its inhabitants, conquered the 
whole of Savoy, and occupied Turin, The remainder of the fortified 
places in Piedtuont were seized by onder of de Leyva from Milan, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the French, | 
Meanwhile since his landing in Sicily, August 17, 1535, Charles had 
‘been devoting his attention to his southern kingdoms. Sicily he now 
visited for the first time, and he spent ten weeks in considering proposi- 
tions of reform laid before him by the Parliament, and in inspecting the 
country. "Thence he pa: | into Italy, leaving Ferrante da Gonzaga aa 
Viceroy in Sicily, and reached Naples on November 25. Here Pedro 
di Toledo had been Viceroy since 1532, and had given himeel? token 
festoration of order, the improvement of the city, and the re-establish. 
ment und exteusion of the royal power, An attempt which was made 
to induce Charles to remove him only rewilted jy, strengthening his 
position, for it soon nppeared that the charves avainst him arose from 
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eis impartiality of his administration. At} Charle 
four months and a subsidy. of a million Siesta wad sobs ies alae 
larger offer made in « vainglorious spirit had been wisely refused. That 
so large a sum could be raised proves the excellent results of Toledo's 
three years’ rule. From Naples Charles proceeded to Rome, learning on 
his-way that the French had attacked Savoy, He had already begun his 
for defence in Navarre and Roussillon, and now sent urgent 

orders to assemble troops and collect money. 

iis presence in Italy, however, was worth an army to his cause. 
While still in Naples be had succeeiled in securing Venice once more for 
the defensive lengue, and after his magnificent entry into Rome on April 5, 
1554}, be could hope that personal influence and concessions to the Pope's 
family ambitions would secure for him at least the neutrality of Rome, 
Eager, however, to vindicate his honour, he made before the Consistory 
and Ambassadors in sclemn session a detailed exposition of his case against 
France and called upon the Pope to decide between them. Pan! OT 
declared his intention of remaining newtral, and, yielding at length to 
long-continued premure, he issued on May 29 a Bull summoning a 
General Council to Mantua for May, 1537. ‘The Pope had promised to 
da bia best to reconcile the parties; but as France was determined to 

at wothing less than Milan for the Duke of Orleans, and Charles 
could Bok; in visi ‘of this Dianphin's: peecarious’ Life, accept. his besood 
brother, Henry, whose marriage alliance with the Medici family was 
another bar, the prospects of successful medintion were poar. But the 
position in Italy seemed fairly secure; and Henry of England, | 
he refosed an alliance proffered by the Emperor, waa too busy at home 
to ql much anuety. “The contest thus confined iteelf to France, end 
Chasles, who had collected a great army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, was 
uywilling to commune it in the unpretending task of reconquering Savoy. 

‘Fhe invasion of Provence seemed likely to secure the evacuation of 
Savoy, besides the promise of further gain. Accordingly on ue 
1534, the imperial army, taking advantage of the accession of the 
Marttis of Saluzzo to the Emperor's side, crossed the French border. 
But Montmorency, to whom Francis had entrusted the chief command, 
maintained the strictest defensive, His army was lodged in two fortified 
camp? &t Avignon and Valence; the country waa systematically de- 
vasteted; and Charles, though he was able to advance to Aix, found 
ge Spar POR TEREENS poe eae Nothing could be lees 
French and nothing could be more effective than the stratezy of Mont~- 

ey. On September 13 Charles was obliged to order the retreat 

" Meanwhile in the north the Count of Nassau had conquered Guise 
and undertaken the siege of Peronne. But the war was unpopular in 
the Netherlands; subsidies were llingly granted and the money 
came in slowly; Peronne held out under the vigorous command of 
Fleytauges; aud at the end of September Nassau also wes forced to 
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retire, In Italy Leyva was dew, and the prospect of the imperial canse 
were not promising. ‘The little place of Mirandola, whose ruler, Galeatto 
Pico, bad put himself under the protection of France, was a valuable 
outpost for the French, a base where their troops could find harbour and 
issue forth to attack the confines of Lombardy. On August 10 the 
Dauphin had died, and the offer of Milan to Charles of Ancouléme 
nssumned a different aspect. Charles while negotiating for pesce pre- 
pared for war. 

For this purpose it was necessar 





ary that he should visit Spain to raise 
the necessary funds, leaving many Italian questions unsettled. ‘The 
Duke of Mantua received the investiture of Montferrat, Del Gusasto 
wee appointed to the command in Milan in place of Leyva. Bit the 
attitude of the Pope aroused suspicion; and Charles was obliged to 
depart without having contented him. On November 17 he left Genoa; 
but his journey was repeatedly interrupted by storms, while « hostile 
fleet of French and Turkish galleys lay at Marseilles. At length the fleet 
was able to make the const of Catalonia. In Spain many months and 
continuous efforts resulted in the raising of sums quite insufficient to 
meet the pressing needs. Francis meanwhile had proclsimed the re- 
sumption of the suserainty over Flanders and Artois, which he had 
renounced at the Peace of Cambray; and on March 16, 1537, a considers 
able army invaded Artois, Hesdin surrendered, Charles of Gelders 
was once more in arms. But Francis soon grew weary and drew Away fi 
large part of his army to the south; the Estates of the Netherlands 
granted for self-defence the sums which they had refused for general 
purposes; the attack was driven back: and on July 30 « ten months" 
armistice was concluded for the Netherlands and north-eastern France. 
Meanwhile del Guasto had held his own in Lombardy and even won 
back some places of Piedmont from the enemy. 'The Turkish assistance 
had been worth little to the French. Even in the kingdom of Sicily, 
owing to the energetic measures of defence, Barbarossa had been able 
to effect little ‘The Mediterranean war deviated into s contest between 
Venice and the Muslim. ‘The remaining islands of the Aegean fell inte 
the hands of the Barbaresques. Nauplia and Monemhasia (Mal rnsia), 
the sole strongholds of Venice in the Mores, were besieged by the ‘Turks. 
The murder of Alessandro de" Medici in Florence, January 7, 1587, 
strengthened rather than weakened the position of Charles in Italy. 
In spite of the efforts of French agents the imperial vicegerents had 
their way; the attacks of the fvorwsciti under Filippo Strozzi, though 
aided by the French, were driven off’; and the cool and competent 
‘Cosimo became Duke of Florence in the imperial interests, and was 
married to a daughter of Toledo, Filippo Strozzi was put to torture 
and died in prison, Paul was won over by the gift of Alessandro’ 
widow Margaret, the Emperor's natural daughter, to his grandson, 
Ottavio Farnese, and Pierluigi, the Pope's son, Was invested with 
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Novara, On February 5, 1538, a defensive league against the ‘Turk 
was concluded between the Pope, the Emperor, Ferdinand, and Venice, 
which prepared the way for a favourable intervention of the Pope 
between the two great Powers. 

However, in October, 1557, Montmorency Syekr bey army had 
appeared in Savoy, and the imperial troops were obliged to evacuate 
Pinerolo and Turin, But these saiceaia led to nothing further. 
Both monarchs were ready for peace; an armistice was concluded 

(November, 1537); negotiations began in earnest, but were long pro- 
' longed, so many were the questions at issue between the rivals, After 
the conclusion of the League against the Turks the Pope left Rome, and 
journeyed to Nice, to mediate between Francts and Charles. Here some 
ill-feeling was aroused because the Duke of Savoy refused to put the 
fortress of Nice, his last remaining possession, in Charles’ hand for the 
meetings In a neighbouring monastery therefore the Emperor and 
King negotiated personally and separately with the Pope, and a truce 
was arranged for ten years (June 17, 1535), on the basis of uli possicetis. 
The Pope and Emperor set forth at once for Genoa to concert operations 

aethough otf d the E had refused t, it 

Although at Nice the King and the Emperor had refused to mest, 1 
throwzh the mediation of Queen Eleomwora, At Aigues-Mortes the visits 
took place on July 14-16, with the most surprising demonstrations af 
good feeling. Nothing definite was arranged, but hopes of agreement 
succeded to something like despair, And Charles was anxious to make 
the jnost of the apparent friendship. 

for the Emperor the war of 1596-7 had been on the whole far les 

than those of 1522-9. Francis had overrun almost the whole 
of Sevoy and Piedmont, he had invaded Artois, and successfully repelled 
two invasions of France, He was content for the present to rest upon 
his conquests, to hold Savoy, an outpost for defence, a ready road for 
attack, and to defer the settlement of other outstanding questions for 
a selon. Charles was the more willing to leave Savoy in. Francis’ 
possession because the Duke had offended him deeply in the matter of 
Nice, ©n the other hand he needed peace above all for his affairs in 
Geryiany, and to meet the Turkish danger. A long truce with the 
appearance of durability suited him as well or better than a peace, | 
@hict could only have been secured at the price of humiliating and 
dameging concessions, In fact the two Powers, after violent oscillations 
to ard fro, had reached a position of comparatively stable equilibriam, 
They bad learnt their own limitations, and the strength of their 
adversaries. A stage was reached on the road to the more permunent 
setijement of Cateau-Cambresis. 








“she truce between the great Powers and the League of 1538 led to- 
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mae exhaustion, the mutiny of soldiers at Goletta, in Sicily, in 
Lombardy, @ thousand reasons made it impossible for Charles to put out 
his full streneth in 1598. The force that was sent Andrea. Doria 
to the Levant from Sicily, Naples, Genoa, and Barcelona, to co-operate 
with the Venetians ond a papal squadron, had no orders to undertake 
any great enterprise, The Venetians desired to attack Prevesa, at tho 
mouth of the Guif of Arta, where the Turkish fleet was lying, but Dorin 
was unwilling to risk so much on a single encounter; national, urban, 
and personal jealousies were at work; the League, like other leagues, 
soon showed its inherent weakness; futile skirmishes were the only 
result; and the allies soon began to talk of peace. Charles had 
linportant business elsewhere, in the Netherlands, in Germany, and the 
enterprise was put off, After long negotiations, delays, and disappoint- 
meétls, the Venetians made peace with the Turks (October, 1540), 

Not only the affairs of Germany, becoming more and more come 
plicated, but a serious difficulty in the Netherlands-contributed to this 
result. The war of 1536 had necessitated application to the States 
Genernl of the Netherlands for a heavy subsidy. All the provinies 
consented (1597), and in Flanders the three Members Ypres, Bruges, 
and fe Franc gave their vote, but Ghent refused: and when Mary 
declared that the grant of three Members out of four bound also the 
fourth, and took measures to levy the city's quota, the citizens appealed 
to Charles, who gave his full support to his vicegerent, After prolonged 
‘discontent, at length in 1589 Ghent broke into open rebellion, ‘The 
government of the town gave way to the pressure of the mob, forti- 
fications were repaired, militia was levied, the subject-cities of Ghent, 
Alost, Oudenarde, and Courtrai, were drawn into the rising, and Afary 
was obliged to recognise the revolutionary movement, 

_ At this moment the friendly relations of Charles with France stood 
him in good stead. Charles had recently lost his beloved wife, Isabella 
of Portugal, and the French King hoped to engage him in some prafit- 
able marriage alliance. He offered a free passage through his States, 
smd Charles, though he refused to hear of aby marriage propositions, 
accepted the offer. Leaving instructions to his son Philip for the event 
of his death, which show that he would have been willing to allow the 
whole Burgundian dominions to pass to a French prince aa the price of 
Loches (December 12, 1539), and was accompanied by him to Paris 
Here he was royally received, and set on his way to Valenciennes, wher 
he met Mary, dantury 21, 140. Thence he proceeded to Brussels. 
The news of his coming, with the asembling of German troops, had 
quelled the rebellious, irresolute spirits of Ghent, and on February 1 
he entered the city without reiistance, Its punistunent was stern thuugh 
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not excessive, Init oF tive -sanglendve wise exscatea. ‘The town, by 
the famous calfskin, had declared its own sentence; the 
conititution was forfeited and an oligarchical government set up. ‘The 
disputed subsidy and a money indemnity in addition were exactecl, 
The city was deprived of its rights over the surrounding territory and 
neighbouring towna. A fortress was to be built to prevent rebellion in 
the future. Solemn submission and humiliation was required. Finally, 
on these terms the city waa pardoned, at the price of all its remaining 
liberties. 
This rapid collapse of « formidable rebellion increased the prestige 
of Charles very opportunely, for the death of Charles of Geldors in 1538, 
instead of diminishing his difficulties, had increased them, ‘The Estates 
of the duchy had at once proceeded to the election of William de la 
Marck, the heir of Cloves, Herg, and. Jiilich. The death of his father, 
Duke Jobn, soon followed (1589), and the union of the four duchies under 
a prince whose leanings were Protestant was :a serious menace to the 
Tialichere: jones id the Sait Francis I gave Jeanne d'Albret to 
William of Cleves (treaty of July 17, 1540); which compensated for the 
rejection af his sister by Henry VIUL, announced about the same time: 
The project of settling matters between Charles and France by one of 
vevera! alternative marriage schemes had again proved impracticable ; 
and this French alliance with « German prince, an chemy of the 
‘Habsburgs, showed a renewal of French hostility; the more so that 
Charles bad boped that, by « diiferent disposal of Jeanne’s hand, the 
questi¢n of Navarre at least might be settled for ever, Charles replied 
by investing his son Philip (October 11, 1540) with the duchy of Milan, 
Affairs in Italy were feirly quiet, ‘The reduction of Camerine by 
the papal forces (1599), the revolt of Perugia (1540), the refusal of 
' the Vieeroy of Naples to allow his forces to co-operate im its repression, 
and quarrels between Ottavio Farnese and his bride, were not sufficient to 
distur?’ the firm foundations on which the Spanish supremacy was built. 
The rebellion and chestisement of the Colonna were allowed to pass as of 
a get ery It was thought that some of these movements 
to induce the Pupe to give effect to the long- 
srpaived: Comer, but the Council, which had been put off time after 
ten, geommed as far distant as ever, ‘The conference at Ratisban 
(i541) and the benevolent intervention of Contarini proved of no avail, 
t to show that the Lutherans would not accept even the devisions 
of » General Council. 
Sectire for the time in Italy, and temporising as ysual in Germany, 
Charlie? thought the moment propitious for another attack on the power 
of the Barbaresques When war with Pronce once more became in- 
reel the control of the western seas would be valuable; and 
Sa He commence and coast towns urgently required relief. Sinne 
1588 ¢ allompt had been made to win over Barbsrcsa by way af 
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nevotintion. Charles hoped to sectrre the comsair for his own #errice, to 
ereate for him a vassal kingdom including Tunis, and to turn his arms 
against the Porte. But ut the last moment Berharosa declined the 
proposals, and Charles determined if possible to destroy his power. In 
July, 1541, two envoys, Antonio Rincon, on his way to Can- 
stantinople, and Cesare Freyoso, accredited to Venice, were set. upon 
near Pavia and killed by Spanish soldiers’ Their papers were not 
secured, but the genera) nature of their errand was notorious. ‘This 
delayed the conclusion of a new alliance between France and the Porte, 
and before it could be formed it was necessary if possible to take 
Algiers. The knowledge of the warlike preparations of the French 
King seemed to make postponement till the new year impossible, and 
although the Diet of Ratisbon, the journey throuch Italy, and a 
hurried interview with the Pope had brought Charles to September, and 
his most experienced advisers declared that the season waa too late, he 
determined to push on his expedition, 

At was October 20, 1541, before the fleet which had collected at 
Majorca met the Spanish contingent off Algiers, Heavy weather 
prevented them from landing for two days, and when at length they were 
able to put the men on shore the artillery, the supplies, the tents were 
left on board. A tempest then smote the army, who were at the same 
time attacked by the Barbaresques; fourteen galleys, and «a hundred 
ships were driven ashore; and Doria was obliged to draw off, The army 
had to go now to Cape Matifu, where they took ship again at Bugia, 
and with difficulty set sail for their homes, after severe losses, and 
without any compensating success (November, 1541). 

This failure encouraged the French in their long-determined scheme 
of attack. New agents had concluded the arrangements with the Sultan, 
and although the Venetians and Lorraine refused to join, the alliance of 
Cleves, with the support of Denmark and Sweden, promised results, 
though not in Italy, The main objective this time was the Netherlands. 
Antoine, Duke of Vendime (July, 1542), marched upon Artois and 
Fionders, hoping for a rising in Ghent and Antwerp, From the side of 
Cleves Martin van Rossem advanced with 18,000 men, and the Duke of 
Orleans with a third army entered Luxemburg. A fourth army entered. 
Roussillon under Francis and invested Perpignan, but the defence of 
Perpignan, under the Duke of Alva, checked any further advance on 
this side. Van Rossem, after devastating Brabant, and threatening 
Antwerp, joined the Duke of Orleans in Luxemburg, where before long 
no place of importance held out excepting Thionville. But the capri- 
cious withdrawal of the Duke of Orleans from Luxemburg with the 
intention of sharing in the great victory expected for the King in the 
South, took the heart out of this attack, and the Netherland troops 
soon recovered Luxemburg except Ivoy and Damvillers. In Roussillon 
instead of a victory an ienominious retreat followed. 
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The following year was threatening for Charlies. ‘The Sultan was 
advancing in force upon Vienna. Barbarossa after devastating the 
coasts of Italy joined the French fleet under the Duke of Enghien, and 
laid sieve to Nice (August 5, 1549), ‘The city surrendered before Jong; 
but the citadel held out, until it was relieved by the approach of 
del Guasto by land and of Andres Doria by sea (September §). 
Barbarossa returned to winter at Toulon, where throughout the winter 
Christian slaves wert openly sold. Francis on his part invaded Hainault. 
But Charles, leaving Barcelona for Genoa with the feet of Doria, arrived 
in Italy (May, 1545), and, after a hurried interview with the Pope, whose 
desire for Milan or Siena he was not able to content, continued his 
journey towards Germany, with a small force of pees and Italiais. 
The —— already summoned (1542) to ‘Trent, be postponed ; 

other things for the momtent were more pressing. Ferdinand was left to 
as best he could in the Hast. At Speier Charles picked up a 
Sastaecable force of Germans who had assembled to bring aid against 
the Turks. But Charles led them on with him to Cleves, and attacked 
Duren. In two days the city was captured by assault. In a fortnight 
the Duke was at his feet imploring panion, and on September 7, 1543, 
a treaty was signed by which the Duke broke off all alliance with 
Frane?, Denmark, and Sweden, and ceded the duchy of Gelders with 
the cvunty of Zutphen. 

‘THis success fully compensated for the rececupation of Lamxemburg 
by the French which was completed about the middle of September. 
Charl moved into Hainault to effect a juncture with the troops which 
Henry» his ally in this war as he had been in his first, had sent to Calais, 

and advanced (October 20) to the siege of Landrecies Francis was in 
Se catghibclaed w/t aiatipiie army; Charles was anxious to meet 
him iv the field, and advanced in hopes of tempting him to battle In 
this he did not succeed, but the retreat of the French army left him with 
the honours of the campaign. 

Byt the war wes not E over, and Charles needed all the aid that could 
be by Shy means Henry was induced to promise to invade 
France 0 the coming spring with an army of 35,000 men. Peace waa 
made With Christian II] of Denmark. At the Diet of Speier, 1544, 
Charle? met the German Princes and by extensive concessions. secured 
the neutrality or support of the Protestant Estates. Francois, Count 

sfuen, had invaded Italy, and advanced to recover Carignano near 
Turin, which del Guasto had oceupied. Del Guasto hurried from Milan 
to relifVe it; and d'Enghien, having received permission to risk m battle, 
attack®d him at Ceresole on April 14, 1544, and completely defeated 
him, with the loss of some 8000 killed and 2000 prisoners. * il Italy 
bea to consider the division of the spoil, but their hopes were 

The Spanish, holding all the strong places of Lombardy, were 

srabiel to prevent d’Enyhien from any further success Piero Strozzi, 
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who collected 10,000 foot at Mirandola, advanced boldly to 
Milan, in the hopes of joining d'Enghien there, but the Swiss refused 
te move for want of pay, and Strozti had to extricate himself as 
best he could, and the brilliant victory of Ceresole had no results, 





His army under Count William von Furstenberg now advanced npon 
Luxemburg and recovered his duchy. ‘The siege of St Dizior was 
then undertaken; and on July 13 Charles arrived, with 10,000 foot, 
2300: horse, and 1600 sappem, to take part in the siege. Here the 
Prince of Orange was struck by a bullet, and died on the following day, 
leaving as his heir his more famous cousin, Count William of Nasaau, 
The siege dragged on, while the Dauphin and the Admiral Annehaut 
with a strong army of observation Iay at Jiilons between Epernay and 
Chalons, and outposts at Vitry harassed the besiegers. But on July 23 
these outposts were crushed with considerable loss to the French. On 
Angust 17 Sancerre, the captain, surrendered: St Dizier with all the 
honours of war. Charles now advanced on Chiilons and, declining to 
attack the Dayphin's army, presed on to Chiteat-Thierry and to 
Soissons (September 12), 

If Henry's army had shown equal enterprise the ease of France would 
have been desperate. He arrived on July 15 at Calais with the bulk af 
bis army, and was joined by the Count van Buren with a small force 
from the Netherlands, Leaving the Duke of Norfolk to besiege 
Montrouil, he proceeded with his main force to besiege Boulogne. 
Wathout aid from him Charles had reached the end of his tether. His 
relations with the Pope were becoming more and more uncomfortable. 
Pau) had allowed Piero Stroz:i to raise troops in his State: the Orsini 
bad been suffered to join him; and the Pope was considering the gift of 
his grandchild Vittoria to the Duke of Orleans with Parma and 
Piacenza as her dowry. On the other hand Charles’ position for con- 
eluding peace was favourable and he seized it. "The result was the Peace 
of Onipy, September 18, 1544, -Heury was informed of the terms which 
Charles was willing to accept: he disapproved of the conditions; but 
was forced to content himself with Boulogne, which surrendered on 
September 14. 

‘On both sides the territory occupied since the truce of Nice was to 
be restored. Francis was to renounce all claims to Naples, Flanders, 
anil Artois: the Emperor did not insist on the restitution of the duchy 
of Burgundy. ‘The rivals wore to co-operate for the restoration of unity 
in the Church, and against the Turks, Charles was to give to the 
or the second daughter ef Ferdinand with Milan. If the Netherlands 
were given, Charles waa to retain the supreme dominion for his life, and 
Francis was to renounce his rights to Milan end Asti, which were, 





were giver! the Emperor was to retain effective bold on the duchy until 
a son was born: and the gift was declaral to he a new fief, not 
dependent on hereditary rights of the House of Orleans, The Kimg in 
return was to give a handsome appanage to his son in France. As soon 
as either of these transfers took place Savoy was to be evacuated, and 
the questions of right between the Kingand the Duke were to be decided 
by arbitration. These public conditions were supplemented by « secret 
treaty, by which the King was required to aid in procuring a General 
Council, to give help against the German Protestants, and to asaist the 
Emperor to a peace or durable truce with the Turks. The Dauphin 
shortly afterwards made a solemn protest before witnesses against the 
treaty 8 contrary to the fundamental interests of the kingdom. ‘I'he 
Pope wes left out in the negotiations, although the religious motive is 
prominent in the conditions, But Paul was obliged to accommodate 
himself, and to avoid worse he ianed « fresh summons to the Council to 
meet at Trent on March 15 of 1545. 

Thus another stage is reached in the settlement of Europe, ‘The 
war of 1643-5 differs from preceding wars in that the principal effort 
was directed on the Netherlands, that an attempt was made on both 
sides to win substantial support in Germany, that Italy was neglected as 
no i¢nger offering a favourable ground for attack in spite of the 
possesion of Savoy, It resembles the second war in proving that 
offensive operations on either side, though in this war more extensive 
and determined, could not lead to any permanent result. ‘The solidity 
of the several countries was more abundantly demonstrated. The ugly 
features of this episod are on the one hand the alliance of Francis with 
the ‘Turk and the corsairs of Barbary, an the other hand the concessions 
of Chaties to the Protestants of Germany, which involved either treason 
to the Church or the betrayal of his dupes. But some excuse mat. he 
made On the ground of the extremity of hisneed. Charlies was m sealous 
by France and the Ottomans, ill seconded, even thwarted, by the Po 
be edtld not m addition take u himself the task of coercing 
Prote*tants in Germany. He and he alone of the Princes in Europe 
formed a just opinion of the religious danger, and did hiv best to 
meet tt. His desire for ecclesiastical reform was frustrated by the blind 
opposition of the Popes. Toleration was forced npon him as a political 
necess!ty- But to sacrifice the material to the spiritual was a virtue 
that [4¥ beyond his ken, and one moreover ill suited to the spirit of the 
age. After all Charles was « temporal prince, and as such: his first duty 
was te the State which he governed, 


pe Peace of Crépy set Charles free for the first time in his life to 
intervene offectually im the affairs of Germany, His religious weal is 
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atteted by the stringent repressive measures which followed in the 
Netherlands, and the Edict (1544) which called upon ‘all his subjects in 
the hereditary Habsburg lands to conform to the Confession of Louvain— 
the acts of a bigot perhaps, but a good man cannot do more than follow 
his conscience, and Charles-wns a conscientious Catholic. His first need 
was to come to an understanding with the Pope. Charles proposed to 
him definitely the use of the great sums accumulated for a ecrumiile 
against the ‘Yorks in a war aguinst the Protestants, and in support af 
the Council, At the Diet of Worms (March, 1545) the refusal of the 
would be both party and judge was openly declared. Charles held himself 
released from his obligations to the Protestants by this attitude, though 
indeed the proposed Couicil at Trent was very different from that which 
he had promised. But the Pope still hung in the wind. ‘To win him 
the material must be sacrificed to the spiritual; and the exact nature 
of the sacrifice was made clear when Daal Gast his son Pierluigi with 
Parma and Piacenza (August, 1545) in spite of the claims of Milan to 
these districts, and without the imperial sanction. Still the General. 
Council was actually opened at ‘Trent in December, 1545, after many 
delays and proposals for « removal to an Italian city, which the 
Emperor emphutically rejected. The choice of Trent was a compromise. 
Teallan cities would attract only [talian clergy, who were too much inter 
ested in the abuses of the Curia. German cities would be acceptable 
only to the Germans. A truce was concluded with the Turks in October, 
1545, on very unfavourable terms, The decision of Charles between 
Milan and the Netherlands as the marriage gift of the Duke of Orleans 
had at length been made in March, 1545. Milan was to be given 
with the second daughter of Ferdinand, but the death of the Duke of 
Orleans in September relieved Charles of this necessity. 

Charles was thus free to act in Germany, and, after the futile Religious 
Conference of Ratisbon (154i) and the so-called Diet which followed, 
he signed a treaty with the Pope, who pledged himself to send 
12,000 men to the apport of the Emperor, with a substantial subsidy, 
and to allow considerable levies from the ecclesiastical resources of Spain 
(June 22). The Emperor was anxious to keep the terms of the 
secret, but the Pope was eager that it should be known, and in letters 
to the several States he published it at once, exhorting them to join. 
Bit the course of the German war aroused once more his fear and sna- 
picions. Only the obstinate resistance of the Emperor had prevented 
the Pope from removing the Council from ‘Trent to some town where he 
could mare effectively control all its proceedings. Many differences hud 
atisen over the policy to be observed with reference to the Council, the 
Pope sent his troops, though not the fall nomber, and the 200,000 crowns. 
which he had promised did not arrive; difficulties were raised with regard 
ty the pledging of Church lands in Spain. ‘The Emperor was obliged to 
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miso money by an agreement with the southern cities of Germany, 
promising them religious liberty. In January, 1547, the Pope withdrew 
vita ik: Sysamanly Sanesangati ne een Paar a scariest gl: 
expired. He was intriguing with the French, In March, 1547, the 
Council was removed to Bologna, and the Spanish Bishops refused to 
follow, while Charles refuwed to recognise a Council at Bologna. . The 
victory of Miihlberg, April 23, 1547, made Charles’ position still more 
formidable, An actual mipture between the Pope and the Emperor 
seemed probable, auggested not only by fear of Charles’ exorbitant 
position in Europe, but by minor Italian interests, 

‘The solidity of Spanish power in the Italian peninaula was apparent 
especially at this juncture, Ferrante de Gonzaga, who had been named 
as Governor of Milan in 1546, though the appointment proved 
unfortunste, secured at least the support of Mantua. The Venetian 
policy grew more and more cautious, and the greater this caution the 
greater the difficulty of disturbing existing arrangements. ‘The policy 
of Ercole I of Ferrara was almost equally prudent. Cosimo de’ Medici 
showedl himself the faithful servant of Charles, and in view of his 
watchful guardianship troubles at Locca and Siena might pass almost 
unnoticed, Nagle was ky: the Gem hands of "elada (Dissia auenia 
aafe wt Genoa, and could be absolutely trusted, Only the Pope showed 
inclinations to distarb the settled onler, in the imterests of his greedy 
Farnes¢ family. And ‘so long as the other factors remained unchangec 
he wit powerless for serious harm. But in Italy revolutions wore 
alway? possible. — 

The remarkable enterprise of Francesco Burlamacchi directed from 
Luces against Florence with the aid of the Strozi failed miserably 
(1546). A more dangerous conspiracy was set on foot in Genoa by 
GianJitigi Fieseo. Gianluigi, moved by the loss of his own property, 
jealou® of the power of the Doria, and taking advantage of the dis- 
contest of the people with the constitution of 1028, which gave all 
the power to the old nobility, had long since entered into relations with 
ag re gy recent ey la ern pore orenitls 
upon them, ‘The possession of Genoa was the key to the 
the wealth of the Genocse expilalists & mainstay: of Charles. -\On the 
other hand the immense debts owed by Charles to the 
financi#ts sceured for him the support of the moneyed interest, but could 
spas: A pbirsahesnae base sds eee peryiiecss = 

for the purchase of four ef his own galleys, at that time lying 
in Cirita Veechis (1546), ‘ihe Pope's relations with Dorin were far 
from frientlly, apart from any animus against the Emperor. 

‘ype Ume fined for the attempt was the night of January 2, 1547. 
At te? o'clock the conspirators, who had a galley and 900 foot-soldiers 
at the? disposal, issued from the palace of Fiesco in three banda Fieseco 
hinse!f with ane mau for Doria’s galleys, seized them, and in the 
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to prevent the liberation of the alley-slaves fell overboard and 
pia tirowned. The two other bands made for two of the gates of the city, 
and at the noise of the tumult, Gianncttino, the adopted son of Andrea 
Doria, came up and was promptly killed. Andrea, however, escaped with 
his life, and when the conspirators looked upon their work in the morning 
they discovered that their own chief was missing. Left thus without unity 
or direction they wavered; the Senators offered them an amnesty on 
condition that they left the city; and the formidable piot resulted in. 
nothing but the re-establishment of Dorin and his master. ‘The: amnesty. 
was revoked; the possessions of the conspirators were confiscated; but 
Doria succeeded in repelling proposals for the reduction of Genoa under 
direct Spanish rule, and for the erection of a fortress, Certain alterations 
were made in the constitution for the purpose of securing authority to the 
of Doria, but Genoa retained at, least the forms of liberty. The 
Castle of Montobbio, the sole remaining possession of the Fieschi, became 
a danger for a while;. but surrendered to the forces of the Republic on 
Fase 1], 1547; and Doria succeeded in suppressing other plots instigated 
by Francesco and Pierloigi Farnese. 

The removal of the Council from Trent came a little too soon for 
Charles, and it would have been impossible for him at that moment 
to follow the radical counsel of Cosimo de’ Medici (February 6, 1547), 
who advised him to use his power for a complete reform of the Church 
through the Council, taking away the tyranny of priests, reducing: the 
power of the Pope to its proper spiritual limits, and restoring the pure 
faith of Christ without the abuses that had grown up about it. Charles 
was powerless to prevent the removal of the Council, though its subse- 
quent adjournment was a concessiun to him, ‘The gulf between Euiperor 
and Pope widened; but neither of them wos anxious for an open rupture. 
Henry VII had died on January 23, and Francis I on March $1, 1547; 
and the whole scheme of European policy was likely to undergo revision. 
The Pope would not move until he was sure of support: and Charles was 
too busy in Germany to wish to ee rovoke complications in the peninsula. 
Henry Il of France showed friendly inclinations towards Paul, but pave 
him no more definite assurance of friendship than « promise of the hand 
of his natural daughter for Orazio Farnese. From England under 
Somerset nothing was to be hoped. The negotiations of the Pope with 
Charles still turned on the investiture of Parma and Piacenza, and the 
addition of Siena, as much as upon the question of the Council. Charles 
WAS | ined that no session should be held at Bologna; and although 
the Pope rey out a ian al a solemn session intended as: 

tory to ose uncil, Diego de Mendoza, the Emperor's 
envoy, had succeeded in procuring a further postponement, when a seriés 
of events changed the whole situation. The aspect of Naples 
and Siena was threatening, but the cloud burst in Piacenza. 

The progress of heretical opinions in Napies was notorious; and in 














May Paul had sent a commissary to the kingdom, with a brief which 
hinted at the extablishment of the Inquisition. A rebellion at once 
followed: and the small Spanish garrison was. in difficulties. But the 
prompt and judicious measures of Toledo, and the assurance of Charics 
himself that he had no intention of introducing the Inquisition or of 
allowing it to be introduced, soon restored order: yet an uneasy feeling 
remained that the brief had been sent with the secret intention of 
provoking revolt: Siena had already in 1545 risen in arms - gainst the 
imperial commissioner, Juan de Luna, and the Monte da Nove, whom he 
supported, and had driven out the Spanish gerrison. Cosimo suceetdit) 
in preventing any great excesses, but Francesco Grusi, whom Charles 
sent from Milan to appease discontent, fniled to effect a compromise. - 
The citizens took up arms again and accepted the protection of the 
Pope, protesting against any foreign garrison, and excluding the Novesis 
from any share in the government. Cosimo, however, succeeded in 
procuring the acceptance of his own medintion, and on September 23 
a garrison of Spaniards was admitted. Mendoz arrived in October, 
restored the Neveschi, and set ap as before a governing body of forty, 
ten from each Afonte, but insisted on naming the half of them himself 
(November, 15-45). 
In Piacenza the role of Pierluigi Farnese wos hated. His measures 
for reducing the nobility to obedience, by depriving them of their 
privileges and forcing them to live in the city, though salutary, made 
him many enemies. Private wrongs increased their number. Gonzaga, 
who represented the forward policy in Italy, was anxious to take advantage 
of the troubles at Genoa and Siena to etablich direct Spanish rule 
over thoée cities, and the discontent st Piacenza was much to his mind. 
Aware of the hostile movements directed against him, and of the support 
given by Gonzaga from Milan to his nssailants, Pierluigi prepared to 
defend himself by the building of a fortress at Piactnm. ‘his accelerated 
the blow which had been long prepared by Gonmga On September 10, 
1547, the conspiratom took up arms; Pierluigi was killed in his palace ; 
and the city was in the power of the rebels. Gonzga’s promptitude tsa 
suificient proof of his complicity. On the 1%th he entered the city, and 
occupied it in the name of Spain, Of the projects of his minister 
ples had been sufficiently informed, and, although he had counselled 
ad he had not discouraged the enterprise. It was an act of 
open War against the Pope, wounding him where he was most sensitive. 
Charles de Guise, the newly elected Cardinal, appeared at Rome in 
October, and this seemed to give the Pope his opportunity of revenge. 
Conditions for a league with France were drawn up; Parma and Piacenma 
were to be given to Orazio Farnese, not to Ottavio, the Emperor's 
son-j0-law ; the King was to supply troops for the defence of the Papal 
Pope *0s to contribute 7000 mon, if the King was to be attacked in his 
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own States The projected league like sour othe Shang cabealbly 
fenswive, wat really intended for olfener. 


The Diet of Augsburg (1547) gave Charles a lever in his ne; : 
He was able to olfer the submission of all Germany to the Council 
es a price for its retumm to Trent, But the Pope referred the decision 
to the Fathers at Bologna, who deciiled in favour of that city, Charles 
could de nothing but enter a solemn protest before the assembly at 
Bologna aml in (he Consistory (January, 1548); and the Spanish Bishops 
remained at Trent, Negotiations continued while the Council remained 
in effect suspended. ‘Threats made by the Pope of an attack upon 
Naples came to nothing, and o fresh plot conducted by Giulio Cibé 
against Genoa failed. On the other hound Henry I was not satisfied 
with the terms of the league offered by the Pope, Meanwhile France 
was arming; the Eope was arming: and Charles put his possessions in 
m state of defence, Cosimo de’ Medici occupied Elba and Piombino 
for the further defence of his coasts in the imperial interest. ‘The 
remonatrances, however, of the Genoese, who feared an attack upon 
Corsica, led Charles to take these places into his own hands, The visit 
of Henry Il to Savoy and Piedmont (May, 1548) proved to be no more 
than reconnaissance in force and led only to the seizure of the 
Marquisate of Saluzzo, Further delay was caused by the French war 
with England which broke out in 1543 over the Scottish question, and 
the Pope's revenge had to be postponed, The Jntertm (May, 148) 
agrees with the tone of general European politics nt the time. Every 
Power was seeking to enjoy the benelits of time, and in such a policy 
Charies was a master. 

And so the stormy year 1547 passed into the sullen peace of 
1543, while the Pope was still offering ecclesiastical concessions as the 
price for the restitution of Piacenza, and Charles replied by asserting 
his right not only to Piacenm but to Parma also. Goumga contimued 
to push his adventurous plans upon the Emperor, anil hoped to take 
advantuge of the passare of the Archduke Philip through Northern 
Italy in the autumn of 1538, at least to secure the building of a castle 
in Genoa; but nothing could be dons except by force, and the Emperor 

whe above all anxious to preserve the existing equipoise, es is shown. by 
his instructions to Philip, written in February, 1548. With Gonzaga 
was co-operating Mendoza; he inereased his personal authority over 
Sena, disarmed the citizens, anc finunlly proposed the erection of rastle, 
The Pope proceeded with his negotiations wilh France, and alt 
he lloved certain ecclesiastical concessions to be extorted from. him, 
a g certain resulted. "The affairs of the Council became more and 

desperate; and finally, in September, 1549, the order cume to 
beled $1. The proposal to give Parma to Orazio Farnese or to 
sane it with the dommins of the yuna had alienated. Ottavio; 
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Paul UT died on November 10, 1549, his Inst days embittered by dis- 
sension with his family, whose advancement had been his chief thought, 
and for whom he had ancrificed the friendship of the Emperor and the 
interests of the Church. His Inet act was to sign on order to place 
Parma in Ottavio’s hands; but the Orsini, who were holding the town, 
refused compliance. | 
The Conclave which followed was unusually prolonged. The imperial 
party, with whom the Farnese party made common ease in the hopes 
of winning Parma at least, if not Pincenzn, for the family, were ina 
majority, and aimed at the election of Pale or the Cardinal Juan de 
Toledo, both known to be well disposed towards ecclesiastical reform. 
But the French party, though not able to elect any of their own can- 
‘didates, were fully able to prevent the election of any other: and, after 
the Conclave had lasted more than two months, the two parties agreed 
to elect the Cardinal del Monte, who took the name of Julius IT 
(February 7, 1550). Although his sympathies on the whole had been 
French, althongh he had been associated with the removal of the Council 
to Bologna, although he had the reputation of frivolity and vice, the 
imperial party accepted him as likely to choose tranquillity rather than 
war and intrigue. Tranquillity meant the continued domination of 
Spait. His good disposition towards the Emperor soon became evident 
in a tumber of matters, trifling in themselves, but important iv the 
aggregate. More important still wns the intention which he soon 
announced of reopening the Council at Trent. In fact, on November 14, 
1554, he published a Bull summoning the Cowunei! to meet at Trent ‘in 
the following May, notwithstanding the opposition of France, and the 
fmpessibility of settling the conditions in secordance with the wishes of the 
Bmyperor, the demands of the German Diets, and the interests of the Curia. 
Julius had restored Ottavio Fares: to Parma in fulfilment of 
tises made In the Conclave, but he could not effectunlly protect 
him against the hostilities of Gonzagn from Milan. Nor eoulid he 
persiade Charles to restore to his con-in-law Piacenza also, On the 
eonteary the pressure of Gonzaga on the borders of Parma and his 
intrigues within the Duchy drove Farnese to apply for aid from 
Frante (December, 1550). ‘Terms were arranged with France and 
Ottavio passed into the service of Henry, The King assembled troops 
at Mirandola. The Emperor pressed for a sentence of conflsration 
araifst Ottavio, and offered a loan to enable Julius to carry it out. 
Gonttes seized Brescello (to the north-east of Parma) from the Cardinal 
arp.te. The Pope hesitated, bot finally decided that it was more 
dangerous to offend the Emperor, and (May, 1551) declared Ottatio 
—ived of his fief. Tt then became necessary to resort to force, and 
Giawhattista del Monte, the Pope's nephew in command of the papal 


trogh received orders to co-operate with Gonzaga in the occupation 
of the Parmesan (June), 7 
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The war badly. On his way to join Gongs Giambuttista 
suffered a slight reverse. Bolognese territory was attacked by the 
Farnesi_ and the safety of Bologna itself was doubtful. The Pope was. 
anxiour to protect Bologna and called off the chief part of his troops for 
jts-defence. Reinforcements reached Parma from Mirandola, Although 
Mirandola was under French protection it became necessary to attack 
it, and the double enterprise against Parma and Mirandola proved too 
much for the scanty forees. The country was ruined but nothing was 
effected. War had not yet opened between the French King and the 
Emperor, but the peace concluded with England by Henry II (March 24, 
1550), by which Boulogne was restored for a money payment, left him free 
en that side: and be could choose his own moment for overt hostilities 

Meanwhile the truce between Charles and the Sultan head been 
broken. A new corsair, Dragut, had established himself on the Tunisian 
coast of Africa at Mebedia, known as the Port of Africa, His mvage 
on the neighbouring littoral of Sicily and further afield had rendered 
action imperative; and In September, 1550, the united fleet of Charles’ 
dominions had attacked and captured his headquarters, thouch his fleet 
escaped on this occasion, and again from Doria’s blockade in the 
following spring. Charles could represent that this act of reprisal had 
been seolantly provoked, bot the Sultan had made Dragut his com- 
niisioner to rule over the whole of Barbary, and regarded the attack 
upon him as an attack upon himself. On his return from an expedition 
against the Sophy of Persia, which the truce with Charles had permitted, 
the Sultan prepared for war. In July, 1551, a great Turkish eet 

eared in Sicilian waters, and after vainly demanding the restoration 
of Mehedia, the Ottomans turned upon the Knights of St John, and 
eaptured ‘Tripoli (August 14). In September of the same year the 
Turkish war bezan afresh in Hungary. Once more Charles had ‘to 
withstand the simultaneous hostility of the Most Christian King and 
af the infidels. In the course of 1651 Heury was submitting plans for 
common action to the Porte, and the use of the ‘Turkish fleet was 
recommended; war in Hungary being calculated to unite the Germans 
in defence. ‘The King of Prince was also in relations with Magdeburg 
and with Maurice of Saxony. 

‘Under these auspices the Council met once more at Trent in May, 
1551, though it was autumn before formal proceedings could be begrum,. 
sTts prospects were not rosy, for in September, 1541, war opened on the 
side of Savoy. Although Francois de Brissac, the French commander, 
‘did not push his attack, the necessity of action in two distant fields 
‘completely disorganised the imperial finances in Italy, The blockades 
of Panna and Mirandola were in consequence slackly pursued ; the Pope 
saw little prospect of gain from the war; his debts were burdensome: 

French hostility threatened him with the failure of French funds: he 
ewan to think whether an arrangement with France was not possible 
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In April, 1552, he concloded a trace with France, which allowed Ottavio 
Furnes# to hold Parma unmolested for two years. About the same time 
sthe Pope's nephew, Giambattista, died in action. Charles was fain: to 
accept the truce, for the same reason which mainly influenced the final 
decision of the Pope; the rising of Maurice of Saxony in alliance with 
the French, and the news of a French invasion. A fresh advance of the 
Turks in September, 1551, was another of the intolerable burdens which 
Cluries had to bear at this, the darkest moment of his hfe. 

'The alliance between Henry I of France and. the Protestant Princes 

of Germany was concluded at Chambord on January 15, 155%. It 

| the way fora new development of French policy, the acquisition 
of territory, not Burgundian, at the expense of the Empire. On 
Moreh 18, 155%, Henry invaded Lormine, took the government from 
the Duchess and her infant son, and, in accordance with his agreement 
with the Protestant princes, occupied the principal towns of the three 
great bishopriecs of Toul, Metz, and Verdun. 

Since the accession of René de Vaudemont the power of the Dukes 
had been consolidated in the Duchy of Lorraine, by the extension of 
their influence over the Bishoprics, and the election of relationa or 
artisans to the several Sees. But the policy of the duchy in the wars 
between France and Burgundy had been to preserve neutrality as far as 
possible ; and thus up to this time immunity had been secured. The 
marriage of Christina, the Emperor's niece, to the heir of Lorraine in 
1540 had not during the life of her husband disturbed this neutrality; 
but Christina hel been recently left a widow, and her regency in the 
duchy gave « plausible excuse for French intervention. Lorraine was 
easily subdued, but ari attempt to seize Strassburg failed. The Netherland 
forces created a diversion by invading France and devastating Champagne; 
and Heury replied by marching on Luxemburg and occupying the 

The Emperor had hoped before the crisis arrived in Germany to 
reach the Netherlands, but his way was barred by the confederates; in 
Tunsbruck he was not safe, and he was a fugitive at Villach in Carmthia, 
while the French worked their will in Lorraine Luxemburg. But 
in August, 1552, after the confederates had been brought to terms he 
‘eued once more with an army, and passing through Southern Germany, 
wus Well received at Strassburg, which had refused to admit the Frenc 
Thence notwithsts ding the lateness of the season he proceeded to the 
siege Of Metz, which meanwhile had been strongly fortified by Francois, 
Due de Guise, and was ready to hold out. In spite of Charles’ dis- 
creditable alliance with Margrave Albert Alcibiades of Brandenburg 
Culmbach the siege, which did not begin until October, proved » compl 
faijire, and on January 1, 1555, Charles had to order a retreat. "These 
overt had their reaction on the Council of Trent, which was suspended 
in April, 1552, for two years or until the troubles should be overpast. 
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That no more general riaing took place in Italy doring the months 
when Charles was suffering Ne sell jes of Ponca an afterwards 
flying from Innsbruck before his enemica, is a remarkable testimony tos 
the salidity of the-edifice whieh he bad buiit up. Charles contributed 
indeed to this result: by abandoning the forward policy and its agenta 
Mendoza was recalled, and Gonzaga was removed from the government 
of Milan. ‘There were not wanting centres of disaffection. Ferrara 
was French, even Cosimo wavered, Siena, irritated by the castle which 
Charlies was building outside the walls by the advice of Mendoza, burst 
mto open | rebellion (July 17, 1552); but Cosimo was able to isolate the 

ion, and although the Spanish gerrison was driven ont and 
the fortress levelled the rebellion did not epread, It was agreed that 
Siena should remain free ander imperial protection, ard foreign forces 
should be excluded. Nevertheless French troops gurrisoned the city, the 
fortifications were strengthened, and the Cardinal of Ferrara assumed 
the government in the French interest. ‘The Spanish government had 
to acquiesce for the present and wait for iis time to come. An attempt 
in January, 1553, to pire the city hy foree from Naples failed owing 
to the death of Toledo, and the recall of his son, who was commanding 
the army. 

In 1554, however, Cosimo gave the word for more energetic’ action. 
Picro Strozzi, the ubiquitous opponent of Medici and Habsburg, had 
entered the city i in January. During his temporary abeence Florentine 

rrised gate of the city, Nevertheless Siena held out for 
fifteen thonths, the besleging army being commanded by that successful 
adventurer, Gian Giacomo Medichino, Marquis of Marionano; while Blaise 
de Montluc governéd the city for the French King and Strozi showed 
great ability and resource in frequent raids ond sillies, But Strozzi’s 
total defeat at Marciano on August 2, 1554, rendered it possible to 
complete the blockade, and in April, 1555, the city surrendered to famine. 
The irreconcilables held out for four years longer at Montalcino, but 
the issue was no longer doubtful. The city was given wp by Philip to 
Costmo (1557), and incorporated in his. duchy of Tuseany, The 
jards retained, however, the coast towns (the Presidi). Piombino 
yar Elba Cosimo had already received. So ended the last of the old- 
fashioned revolutions of Italy, and one more single and independent city 
was incorporated in the larger system. Cosimo was a main link in the 
Italian scheme of Charles, and the accessions of territory which he 
received were well earmed by his. services to the Habsburg cause, 

Meanwhile the French and Turkish fleets had been co-operating in 
the Mediterranean, raiding the Ttalian: comets. They then provoked a 
rebellion in Corsica, which nt first had considerable success, but ultimately 
with Spanish and German nid the Genoese recovered the principal fort- 
resses, anil the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis restored the island to Genoa. 

The war on the French frontier continued its indecisive course, In 














Jone, 1655, Charles had his first sucte, Teroninne was abtached in 
April, and after two montis eapitiloted with its marrison of 3000 men, 
and Montinorency’s eldest son. Eminanuel Philibert, who in this same 
year succeeded his father as Duke of Savoy, took and destroved Hesdin. 
Robert de Ia Marck, whose hostilities had first involved the Emperor m 
war (1522), was a captive. An attack on Cambray by the French King 
faled. In the following year the French changed their objective to the 
valley of the Meuse, capturing Marienburg, Dinant, aud Bouvines. To 
‘resist them two new fortresses, Charlemont and Philippeville, were built 
on the territory of Liéze. ‘The defence of Namur by Charies in person 
ended his fighting days with credit. Almost his last act of authori 
was to conclude the short-lived Truce of Vaucelles (February 5, 1556). 

The close of Charles’ career is characteristic, A long campaign 
against odds in which reverses were fully compensated by success; the 
marriage of Philip with Mary of England (July 25, 1554), conceived in 
the true Habsburg spirit; the completion and final consolidation of his 
work in Italy; the Religious Peace of Augsburg, in which Charles was 
forced by political necessity to acquiesce, agninst his will and against his 
convictions. His work was done. During forty years he had striven to 
discharge the impossible tasks imposed upon him by accident and a- 
mistaken dynastic policy. He had now xccomplished what he could 
perform. ‘The duchy of Milan and preponderance in Ttaly was a set-off 
for the lost duchy of Burgundy. ‘The conquest of Lorraine he could 
regani as a wrong done not to himself but to others, ‘The acquisition 
of this duchy would have tempted him, had he reembled his ancestor 
Charles the Bold. It does not however appear that he ever contemplated 
auch & conquest—a proof of his exsentially conservative policy, He had 
given peace to Italy, if not to Germany; at the price of nmch that was 
valuable, much that could never be restored, but he had given 
peace: The accession of Paul IV (May 23, 1555) gave reason to believe 
that this peace might be disturbed; but its: ultimate restoration could 
be confidently expected. ‘The late war had shown the strong defensive 
position in Tialy and the Netherlands; a positian so strong that the main 

nch attack had been diverted from Charles’ hereditary possessions to 
the neighbouring independent and weaker powers, Spain as usual was 
regarded as inexpugnable, With the Reformation alone he had proved 
unable to cope. It was an accomplished fact, bot he bad given it 
bounds, and extinguished in Germany religious war. | 

The question of Savoy still remained unsolved, but this he could 
leave to his son to settle. So long as France still held Savoy and 
Piedmont she held the gates of Italy; and Spanieh garrisons in Milan 
had to be maintained almost at war-ctrength. But something must be 
left yndone; and Charles hai the right to demand his release. Although 
he wae still young, as we mensure youth, his incessant Iabours had 
destroyed his health, He was rocked with gout, the pemlty of his 
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voracious appetite and unsparing industry, His abdication, although 
it has often been regarded with surprise, was the most natural uct, ard 
the moment for it well chosen, In the Netherlands it was accompanied 
by « touching and impressive ceremony (October 25, 1555), when, it 
the midst of a splendid assembly at Brussels, the Emperor with tears 
explained his reasons, recounted his labours, and pave his last ex- 
hortation: and then solemnly invested his son with his Northern 
provinces. Milan and Naples had been previously handed over. On 
Shortly afterwards he gave up the Franche-Comté. He made over to 
his brother all his imperial authority, though his formal renunciation of 
the Fuspire was not accomplished until 1558. Free at Inst he set sail 
for Spain (September 17, 1556) and made his way to the monastery at 
Yurte, Here he took a constant interest in the political affairs of the 
time, and occasionally intervened by way of advice and influence. After 
two years of rest, broken by increasing infirmity, he closed his life in 
1558; too soon to see the seal set upon his labours by the Treaty of 

 Julios TT had concluded on March 24, 1555, his insignificant career; 
Marcellus I, his successor, died on April 60; and on May 25 Giampiero 
Caraffa was elected, and took the title of Paul IV, The ecclesiastical 
activity of Caraifa, his share in the endeavour to restore pontifical and 
hicrarchical authority in the years previous to his election as Pope, his 
religious attitude and tendencies do not concern us here. But the spirit 
shown by Caraffa in the treatment of heretics, and the affairs of the 
Church, promised little peace if it were to be applied to the complicated 
political relations of the papal see. What all expected to see was an 
uncompromising postpanement of political expediency to the single 
object of restoring papal supremacy and ecclesiastical unity, What 
none could have foreseen was that not only the political interests of the 
Holy See but also all chances of an effective Catholic reaction were to be 
sacrificed to the demands of intense personal hatred. 

It was known that Carulfix was on enemy of Spain, As a Neapolitan, 
he cope eed rt i of his =e country. In 1547 he had 
urged upor HI an attack on Naples in support of the rising which 
had fteniccoured in the kingdom ; and it bad eencath required all 
the influence of Julius to procure his admission to the Archhishopric of 
Waeples. But the overmastering nature of his hatred was not known, and 
is even now not completely to be explained. If we assume that personal 
grounds of animosity co-operated with intense hatred of foreign rule, a 


lespairing sense that one list blow must be struck to free the Papacy 
once and for all from po dinmnination, and a stern conscientious 
antipathy to those methods of compromise with heretics which had been 
the chief mark of Charles’ action in religious matters—if we assume that 
all these feelings worked together, each intensifying and exacerbati ing 
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the other, then we can perhaps begin to understand the attitude of Paul. 
In addition his advanced age (he was 7) years old at-the time of his 
election) admitted of no delay; what waa to be done must be done 
quickly; and the history of the Papacy can prove that old age exercises 
no mitigating influence over the passions of anger and hatred. 

The forces with which Poul entered on this struggle were in 
themselves insignificant. The total gross revenues of the Papal State 
about this time are estimated at 1,000,000 crowns; from which sum 
400,000 crowns must be at once deducted for taxation remitted hy 
Caraffa und necessary current expenses. ‘The ecclesiastical revenues had 
been reduced by the apostasy of Germany, the practical independence 
of Spain, the condition of England, and by the austere refusal of 
the Pope himself to allow money to be raised by questionable means 
employed in the past. The papal troops were ineificient even if judged 
by an [Italian standard; the population was neither prosperous por 
devoted; and there were permanent centres of sedition and opposition. 

Paul set himself at once to gain external help. Ferrara joined; 2 
league was concluded at Rome with France, which was represented. by 
Charles de Guise, the Cardinal of Lorraine, December 16, 1555; but 
Venice as usual maintained a watchful neutrality. But his policy of 
enriching his nephews by confiscation of the goods of Reman nobles, 
while it agreed il] with the zeal for reform and justice hitherto professed 
ly the Pope, gained him many enemies at home. The conclusion of the 
Troce of Vaucelles (February, 1556) was a disappointment to Paul; but 
his able and unscrupulous nephew, Cardinal Carlo Caraffn, succeeded 
during the summer in persunding Henry Il to renew the league for 
defensive purposes, ‘The seizure and imprisonment of Garcilaso della 
Vega, the secretary of the Spanish embassy at Rome, was 4 measure 
of open hostility; and the Duke of Alva, who had succeeded Toledo at 
ariewes forced to address a remonstrance, almost an ultimatum, to 
the Pope in Angust, 1556, No satisfaction wes to be experted ; and in 
the Campagna. The Pope, ill prepared for war, was forced to beg for 
an armistice, which was granted (December 2, 1556). He used the 
interval to call on his ally for help; and before the month was out the 
Duke of Guise crosed the Alps. Instead of allowing him to proceed to 
the reduction of Milan, Paul insisted on his pressing on through papal 
territory to Naples. ‘The passage of the French troops increased the 
disroittent of the papal subjects in Romagna and the Marches, which 
war, The papal troops were melting away for want of pay; and when 
the Allicd armies: crossed the Neapolitan frontier and Inid siege bo 
Ciyjtella, they were soon compelled to withdraw. In August, 1557, the 
news of the battle of St Quentin caused the recall of Guise, and the Pope 
was [eft without defence: 
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‘Alvn could surly hece taken Rome if he had wished. but neither he 
nor his master wished to reduce the Pope to extremities, "The Pope was 
forced to beg for peace, which was granted on easy terms.” ‘The only 
ferious concession required was the restoration to the Colonna and other 
friends of Spain of the property which had been taken from them and 
conferred upon the papal nephews. The Spanish hegemony in the 

insuln stood firmer than ever, but the Papal State was not curtailed. 
Alva visited Paul at Rome, and was reconciled to the Pope (September, 
1557). 

After this brief and fruitless exposition of hatred, Paul return 
rebuked to his work of ecclesiastical reformation and the aimalation of 
the Inquisition. “That action of the Inquisition was frequently directed 
by political motives was generally believed at the time, and is not in 
itself improbable. Partly to quell the resentment caused by this und 
other measures, partly perhaps to indicate the recognition and abandon- 
ment of a mistaken policy, Pan) (January, 1559) deprived his nephews 
of all their offices and banished them from Rome. ‘This act of justice 
was however only the preliminary to the enforcement of still sterner 
measures of religious repression, and when the Pope expired in August, 
1559, it was amid scenes of wild ‘dinners the headquarters of the Holy 
Office’ at Home were stormed and wrecked; the Pope's statue was 
destroyed and dragged with ignominy through ‘the streets, His 
teclesiastical policy appeared to be as complete a failure os his attack 
upon the power of Spain. 

But indirectly the action of Panl had « permanent effect on the 
history of Europe. Tt led to the rupture of the Truce of Vaucelles, ‘The 
eonclusion of this truce had seemed to be » triumph for Montmorency ; 
bet Cardinal Caraffa and the influence of Guise secured the real 
triumph for the party of Lorraine. Soon after the expedition of ‘Guise 
to the peninsula war broke out in the North of France, but both sides 

ofined themselves for some time to preparations and defensive measures, 
On June 7, 1557, Mary of England declared war on France. At lene 
in July the army of the Netherlands under Emmanuel Philibert teaee 
to move, and laid siege first to Guise and then to St Quentin. Coligny 
succeeded in throwing himself into this place, and animated its defence = 
but when Montmorency attempted to relieve the fortress (August 10) he 
was attacked and severely defeated. ‘The Constable himself, with many of 
the greatest men of France, was taken prisoner. The only French army 

inthe north was scattered, and the way lay open to Paris But 
refused to allow the advance, and the French were given time to ‘ane 
troops and put their defences in order, Coligny’: obstinate defence in 
St Quentin gave seventeen days of respite after the battle: and Guise 
Was recalled from lialy Philip occupied a few trifling fortresses on] 
then dishanded his army. 

In November Guise, whose authority with the Ring ‘was now’ no 
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longer contested by the conilicting influence of Montmorency, had 
brought together an army ; anc on January 1, 1558, the siege of Calais 
was undertaken ; in eight days the town surrendereil, and the English 
were expelled. Guines was captured shortly afterwards, and this gate 
of France was closed for ever to the English. Dut the French need 
was extreme. While the siege of Calais waa proceeding the notables of 
France asembled in Paris at the King’s command, and Henry demanded 
of them a loan of 3,000,000 crowns, one-third from the. clergy, two- 
thirds from the towns: ‘The news of the capture of Calais caused the 
proposition to be accepted with acelamation. In April the marriage of 
the Dauphin to Mary of Scotland, with the secret agreements concluded 
previously, opened other prospects to French foreign policy. 

In May, however, negotiations for peace were begun by the Cardinul 
of Lorraine, and Antoine de Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, suggested the 
alliance of France and Spain for the suppression of heresy, pointing 
out that persons in the highest positions in France, such as Coligny, 
Rel; ras beginning in France to intensify party rivalries and serve 
ns an excuse for partisan revenge, But before negutistion could lead to 
its full result, war had once more to play its part. 

“The French plan of campaign for 1555 was directed to the capture 
of Thionville, and, as @ sequel, to a double invasion of Flanders. But 
the delays caused by the long resistance of Thionville, which did not 
fall yntil June 22, prevented the simultancous execution of the two 
attacks. ‘The Maréchel de ‘Termes from Calais was first in the field, 
and after sacking Dunkirk and ravaging the country ke found himeelf 
forced by the Flemish army under Egmont to give battle near Grave- 
lines. Here he suffered » complete defeat (July.13) to which the guns 
compelled to confine themselves to the defensive, 

In October peace negotiations were resumed on the north-eastern 
Mary Tudor died (November 17). Her death facilitated an agreement 
in two ways. In the first place it reduced the boportance of the 
question ‘of Calais. Philip had no longer any need to insist on the 
restitution of this town for the benelit of Ehzabeth. In the second 
pluce tt allowed marriage proposals to weigh in the senles, and, although 
Philip sued for the hand of Elizabeth of England, there was little to be 
expected in that quarter. After the conference had been removed to 
Catest-Cambrésis (February, 1559) Elizabeth, finding that Spain was 
retain Calais for eight years, and the way was cleared for Ue aualn 
comptct. The peace was signed on April 2. The lust point decided 
waa (hat Philip should marry Elizabeth of France. 

France restored Mari Thianville, Damvilless, and Montmedy, 
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receiving in return Samt Quentin, Ham, le Catelet, end Térouanne; 
Bouvines and Bouillon were given back to the Hishop of Liége; Philip 
retained Hesdin. Montferrat, the Milanese, Corsica, Savoy, Hresse, and 
Piedmont were abandoned by the French; except for the places of 
Turin, Pinerolo, Chieri, Chivasso, and Villanuova in the territory of 
Asti, Montalcino was to be given up to the Duke of Tuscany. France 
did not press for the restitution of Navarre, but retained Saluzzo, 

Thos the contest of sixty years reached its close, never to revive 
in the same form. “The boundaries of the Netherlands were restored 
with slight alterations. Italy was left as Charles had fixed her system. 
Savoy was re-established as a buffer-State between France and Italy; a 
sabes which the genius of her Dukes would use to good advantage. 
No treaty marks a more definite stage in the development of the 
European state system. It involved the acceptance of Spanish supremacy 
in Italy, and the recognition of the organic unity of France, of Spain, 
and of the Netherlands, For all her concessions France received com- 
pensation in the debateable land which lies between the southern 
boundaries of the Netherlands and the northern slopes of the Alps. 
Here the international struggles of the next century would be fought 
out, until French ambition returned once more to attempt the conquest 
of the Netherlands, and the obliteration of the Pyrenees, The death of 
Henry [1, and the accession of Elizabeth in Englund, the death of 
Paul TV, the marriage of Philip with Elizabeth of France, and the death 
of Charles V, all occurring within twelve months contributed to em- 
phasise the close of an old epoch, the beginning of a new one, The 
policy of Montmorency had triumphed over that of the Guises; the 
obstinate perstitence of Charles V had received its posthumous reward; 
and the outbreak of the wars of religion in France on the one hand, the 
revolt of the Netherlands on the other, were before long to paralyse all 
those remaining forces: and ambitions which might have ‘reversed the 
decisions recorded at Cateau-Cambresis. The Reformation had hitherto 
run its course almost without opposition; henceforward the energies, 
which had been absorbed in the jong dynastic struggie, would be occu- 
pied by the still greater contests arising out of the Counter-Reformation 
movement, In these contests the resumption of the Council of Trent, 


Throughout this period there have been two main plots in Eu 2 
history, the one centring in Germany and concerned with the questions of 
religious reform, the other centring in Italy, and leading to the permanent 

ettlement of territorial questions in Europe. ‘The plots are interworen, 
and it has been only possible in the foregoing pages occasionally to 
indicate important points of contact. But each can be to some extent 
isolated. The German plot is reerved for full treatment in later 
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chapters. The Italian plot has for its chief actors, on the one side 
Spain and the Netherlands, on the other side France, while Savoy and 
the lesser States of Italy each contribute their share to the action. The 
internal affairs of Italy have received in the description of the main plot 
soch attention as space permitted, and as.was necessary to explain the 
forces at work. But the internal affairs of France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands have been left aside. Yet some knowledge of these ts 
required if we are to understand the power exerted by each in the 
forcible settlement of European questions. 

The course of the refarm movement in France is related below, 
the institutions of France are described in the first volume of this 
History. Tt remains only to give some account of those internal de- 
velopments and changes that affected the activity of France as « 
European power. 

In the institutions of France there is little change to record. ‘The 
absolute monarchy had been already established, and was farther 
developed by the school of lezists, who hed their head-quarters in the 
University of Toulouse. At their head was the Charicellor Duprat. 
Their principles and their action aimed at the continuous extension of 
the royal power, From the King they received their employment andl 
their reward: to his strength they owed everything. All their efforts 
were directed to its increase both in State and in Chorch, In the 
Chiureh especially the Concordat of 1516 proved a valuable instrument 
+, their hands, The absolute authority of the Crown over the Church 
ia proved by the Invish grants frequently made by the clergy to the 
King; enforced at need by the seizure of property: and by the proposals 
to sell clerical lands for the King’s benefit put forward in 1561 at St 
Germain, ‘The clergy then offered willingly 16,600,000 livres to avoid 
thie danger, so real did it appear. The old Gallicanism of the Pragmatic 
4tioq hard, finding its last strongholds in the Parliaments and the Uni- 
vorsjties; and was not finally defeated until the dit de justice of 1627, 
which removed al! jurisdiction relative to. high ecclesiastical office from 
the Parlement, and gave it to the Grand Conaeil The old Gallicanism 
was replaced by a new royal Gallicaniam, which resented’ interference 
with the ecclesiastical affhirs of France from beyond the-Alps, but placed 
the Church at the mercy of the King. In consequence af this subjection. 
of the French Church to the King the clergy of France fell into tro 
well-marked divisions: those who held or hoped for rich ecclesiastical 
aeyeotion from the King, and the poor parochial clergy, who thought 
and suifered, and whose Importance as a political factor will be sen in 
the Wars of Religion. 
can be perceived. The elevation of Jacques de Beaune de Semblangay 
(1515) to the cognisance of all the King’s finances, extraordinar, a We 
as gtdinary, shows the desire for some unification; but his fall im 1527 
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proves that the new arrangements-were not supposed to have worked well, 
The establishment of the Z'résor de lépargne in 1623. shows the same 
efiort for centralisation; thia measure weakened the Y'résoriers and 
Généraux, and brought the whole question of finance under the eyes of 
the Ring's Council. ‘The seope.of the 7'résor de [épargne was gradually 
widened; and in 1542 a more radical reform was introduced; the old 
for the receipt of all funds arising from the areas assigned to them. 
These reforms were in the right direction, but did not go far enough, 

The sources of revenue were unchanged. ‘The taille wae still the 
mainstay of the government, and was increased at wil, In 1545 it 
reached a figure higher than in the time of Louis X1, Extmontinary 
supplies were raised by the sale of domain lands, and by the creation of 
new offices, intended to be sold. he consequent multipliestion of 
unnecessary officials, each anxious to recoup his expenditure, was the 
gravest abuse of the time. Under Fmnvcis I the system of aides was 
gradually extended to the provinces which had hitherto enjoyed im- 
munity; aml, in spite of solemn engagements, the quart du sl of 
Guyenne was first (1561) raised to three-cighths; and then in 1345 the 
galwlle du sel, with ite system of compulsory purchase, was put in full 
foree in all the south-western provinces. The revolt of La Rochelle 
(1542) and of Guyenne in general (1548) did not prevent the execution 
of these decrees. 

Sintilarly in the department of justice changes are rather administra- 
tive than constitutional. The introduction of the présidiaur, «a board of 
judas appointed for each bailliage or sénéchaussée, and intermediate 
setween the Parlements and the Courts of first instance, was probably 
advantageous to the people, though its immediute object was the raising 
of money by the sale of the new oifices. The Edict of Villers-Cotterets 
(1650) was a great landmark in the administration of justice and in the 
history of legal procedure in France ; it instituted the use of the French 
language in the Courts, and superseded ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
great majority of cases by the lay tribunals. ‘The clergy in 1542 paitl 
three millions of crowns to recover these rights of jurisdiction: but 
apparently the King did not fulfil his share in the bargain. 

The old military system changed slowly. ‘The mounted archers were 
gradually being separated from the gens darmes, whose following they 
hind originally constituted, As the importance of hand firearms increased 
the number of archers was diminished ; and some attempt was made so 
to strengthen the defensive armour of horse and man as to meet this 
new weapon of offence, Chenuu-léeers, trained after the Stradiot fnshion, 
aid other varietics of cavalry begin to mppear. But in infantry France 
was still deficient. The attempt of Francis I (1543) to form seven 
provincial legions, each of G000 foot, alarmed the gentry by placiny 
arms in the hands of the peasantry, and fur this reason or because of 
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Francie’ habitual Inconsequence Se A Ra only served as @ 
pretext for levying the additional impost for which this measure was 
nile an excuse, 

Thus the chief interest of the time for France consisted in the 
pneront whe conducted the governs The system might not change, 
but the spirit in which it was administere depended on the King and 
the persons in whom he had trust. Inattentive as-he was to business 
the character of Francis I had a marked effect upon the history of his 
reign. ‘The profuse expenditure on his Court must have reacted on his 
foreign policy, ‘The cost of the Court is estimated by a Venetian 
ambassador a8 amounting to 1,500,000 crowns a year, t¢, about three 
millions of livres towrnoiz. Of this sam 600,000 crowns went in pensions. 
‘The King’s buildings, important as raed are in the history of art, 
weighed heavily upon his people. ‘The influence of the King’s mistresses, 
Madame de Chateaubriand and Madame dEtampes, and of his son's 
mistress, Dinne de Poitiers, decided the fate of ministers if not of nations, 
In the early years of the King’s reign, and particularly during his eap- 
tivity, the influence of the Queen-Mother, Louise of Savoy, w eles 
dominant. Her powerful will and vigorous though narrow in 
were not without their value for France; but her rapacity was unlimited, 
and Jed to the treason of the Duke of Bourbon, the most important 
domestic incident of the reign. During his early years Francis was 
dominated by Honnivet, and to a less degree by Lautree and Leacun ; 
during his later life (1541-7) Admiral Annebaut (de Retz) and the Car- 
dinal de Tournon came to the front. The Due d’Enghien also enjoyed 
co mich favour that his accidental death was ascribed by Court gossip to 
the act of the Dauphin himself. In the King’s middle life Philippe de 
Brion had considerable power, Hut none of these courtiers can be said 
to have possessed a definite scheme of policy or to have worked for 
any definite end. More important was the part played by Anne cle: 
Montmorency, 

$0 early as 1522 Montmorency became « Marshal of France. In the 
negotiations for the King’s freedom after Pavia he took « prominent 
and was shortly afterwards appointed grand maitre (1526), and 
from that time until 1541 he was the most conspicuous person at the 
King’s Court. He was Governor of Languedoc, a post previously helt 
by the Constable de Bourbon, the duties of which he executed as a riult: 
by deputy. The tendencies of his policy were favourable to the Ear 
He ¢ras unwilling to break the peace, to form alliances with the Pro- 
testytit Princes or with the Sultan, ‘Thus the period of his influence 
show? & certain touch of moderation. Montmorency was not always 
able to make his counsels prevail; but their weight was always on the 
side Of compromise, In the conclusion of the Treaty of Cambray his 
influence is especially to be seen. On the other hand there is little 
peas to believe that the grand maitre contributed anything masterly 
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to the incousequent foreign policy of Francis; any notable ideas of 
strategy to his army. His intellect was mediocre, and his most brilliant 
achievement was the devastation of Provence in 1536, which frustrated 
the invasion of Charles. 

In 1538 he reached the culmination of his fortunes under Francis, 
when he was created Constable of France. The interview at Aigues- 
Morte: belongs to this period, when his influence was perhaps at its 
height. He must have the responsibility of the policy which allowed 
Churles a free hand in the chastisement of Ghent (1540). The failure 
of this policy left France isolated, unable to rely either upon England 
or upon the German Protestants, His fall, however, in 1541 wae rather 
due to a Court intrigue, to the fear of Francis of his heir-apparent, 
to the jealousy of Madame d'Etampes and of Diane de Poitiers, than to 
the actual failure of his schemes. The party of Madame d'itampes 
won the day, and the Constable retired into private life. 

Francis retained so much animosity against him that he is said to 
have warned his son before his death not to admit Montmorency to 
his favour. But the advice, if given, had little effect, and immediately 
on his accession Henry recalled the Constable to the royal Councils, 
and even paid the arrears of his pensions for the years: of his suspension. 
The alliance between the Constable and Diane was intimate, but she 
perceived the danger of having him all-powerful. The Princes of the 
House of Guise, cadets of the sovereign House of Lorraine, and nearly 
related to the Houses of Anjou and Bourbon, were the instruments 
whom-she found. ‘Their father, Claude, Due de Guise, a contemporary 
of Francis I, had not succeeded in pushing his own fortunes at Court, 
but had nevertheless found opportunities to serve the King by levying 
troops for him and otherwise, so that he was able to secure dignities for 
himself, with offices and benefices for his relations, His brother, Jean, 

‘ardinal of Lorraine, was not inconspicuous at the Court of Francis and 
tn the history of the French Renaissance. But the high fortunes of the 
family begin with the sons of Claude; among whom are pre-eminent, 
Francis, the soldier, afterwards Due de Guise, and Charles, Archbishop 
of Reims, and afterwards Cardinal. Uniler Henry U1 the places of power 
and profit, the spoils of discarded favourites, the determination of the 
King's policy, are divided between Montmorency and the Guises: while 
Diane de Poitiers secured through their rivalry the decisive intermediate 
position. The Guise policy was aggressive, enterprising, provocative. 
Montmorency was more cautious, and favourable to peace. To the 
former were due the League of Rome and the rupture of the Truce of 
Vaueelles; to the Intter the Truce of Vaucelles, and above all, the Peace 
of Catesu-Cambresis, Al] alike were zealous Catholics: all alike m- 
pacious and greedy. In view of the powerful elements disputing the 
‘Supremacy over her hushand Catharine de’ Medici wisely kept in the bwek- 
ground. Her capacities for rule and intrigue were not seen until 8 later age. 











his industry, and will; the Guises through their skill in winning 
the people and the interests to their side: in the Church, in the 
army, in the Parlement their influence was great and was carefully 
developed. On the other hand, the immense tansoms exacted from 
Montmorency in 1559 for himself and his relatives impoverished his 
estate, and the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis was unpopular and diminished 
his credit. ‘Thus, after the death of Hemry II the advantage lay with 
the younger rivals of the Constable. 

The changes in the system of the Spanish monarchy during the period 
are even less significant than those in France. The Cortes of Castile 
continued to meet and to retain their hold upon finance. The servicio 
became a regular impost, voted every three years. On the other hand, 
the alcabala was @ ground for frequent bargaining between the King 
and the Cortes, and the advantage fell to the latter; for the total nett 
income raised from this source did not increase during the reign, while 
the purchasing power of money was diminished by at least one half. 
The real limitation of the royal power in Spain is seen in the refusal 
of all three Estates, exceptionally summoned to the Cortes of 1595, to 
agree to Charles’ proposal to raise money by 4 new excise on meat. ‘The 
power of the Crown over the Cortes, if it was increasing, was increasing 
slowly, and its increase was due to the extension of royal authority in 
the towns, where the royal corregider was becoming more autocratic, 
and the regidores the:nselves were appointed by the Crown. ‘The pressure 
of the Aidalgos for admission to municipal office, which is a notable 
feature of the time, would tend also gradually to divorcee the ruling 
class in the towns from those who carne on its busmness and felt the 
rea] pinch of tyranny or maladministration. 

In Spain more than elsewhere the interests of the Church and the 
Crown were closely linked. The Church looked to royal protection 
against heresy and against the Cortes. "The King looked to the Church 
for supplies in time of need: he had its good government thoroughly 
at heart; he supported and moderated the action of the Inquisition so 
far wt he could, for the Inquisition, though based on royal authority, 
wes not entirely under his control. The forcible conversion of the 
Moriseos of Valencia in 1525 and following years attests the eral, 
rather than the wisdom of Charles. The flight of a large part of this 
industrious class, and the discontent and apprehensions of those who 
remained, living as they did in constant fear of the Holy Office, was a 
mairt cause of the impoverishment of « considerable part of Spain. Charles 
seer? himself to have perceived his error, and the severity of the decree 
agaittst the Moriscos was considerably relaxed during his later years. 

* jn Spain also the administrative developments are more conspicuous 
thay the constitutional. The business of government was becoming 
mor® and more complicated, Under Ferdinand and Isabella we have 
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already the Councils of State, of Finance, and of Castile, besides the 
‘Council of Aragon; and in addition the Councils of the Inquisition, af 
the Military Orders, and of the Cruzada. Under Charles we have im 
‘adiition the Chamber, the Council of War, the Council of the Indies, 
the Council of Flanders, and the Council of Italy. The several fields 
of these Councils, with a monarch who was absent from Spain for one- 
half of the total period of his reign, required to be carefully limited and 
cirannseribed. ‘This led in its turn to the transaction of more and more 
business by writing, and that to red-tape and its accompanying delays ; 
« that the excessive. elaboratiun of bureaucratic methods tended to 
hamper and impede the despatch of business. This became even more 
conspicuous in the time of Philip. 

“The problem of the decline of Spain has often oecupied the minds of 
historians, whe are at n loss to discover why the country which fills so 
large a place on the European canvas during the sixteenth century afler- 
wards fell into impotence and decay. But the contrast has generally 
been exaggerated. Spain waa never very rich and never very powerful. 
Individual Spaniards ehowed great enterprise and great talents. Fer- 
dinand, and after him Charles V, obtained from their country all the 
energy of which it was co able. The Spamsh foot-soldier had admirable 
qualities, But the work of Charles V depended as: much upon the 
Netherlands as upon Spain; Italian enterprise was supported as much 
from the Low Countries as from Spain; and from both together support 
wreat national impulse raised the Habsburgs to the | of Europe: 
the conquest of the Indies was due more to good fortune and the 
enterprise of a few men than to the greatness of the Spanish nation, 
When Spain lost the stimulus of great rulers, when she was deprived of 
the efficient support of the Netherland*commercial wealth, when she wns 
thrown upon her own resources, then the true weaknes of the national 
character disclosed itself. ‘The Spaniards could never be a great nation 
because they were never indiztrious. 

- ‘Nevertheless, if Spain ever had an age of industry, it was in the time 
of Charles ¥. From the time of the conquest of Mexico an immense 
opening was offered to Spanish trade, Charles was anxious to encourage 
this trade, In 1529 he opened the export trade to a number of cities af 
the East and the North, and broke down to some extent the monopoly 
of Seville. As « consequence many industries increased by leaps and 
bounds. ‘The silk industry in Toledo and Seville, the cloth industry in 
Toledo, Cordova, Cuenca and Segovia reached considerable dimensions. 
The same stimulus reacted upon agriculture and the wool-growing 
industry, For a time the new discoveries seemed to have operert an 
industrial era in Spain. But before long the influx of precious metals, 
rmpid after the conquest of Mexico, more rapid after the conquest of 
Peru, and immense after the discovery of the silver mines of Potosi, 
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began to raise the prices of commodities in Spain, fac ices the lov 
current in other countries. ‘This made Spain a bad seller and a 
profitable market. In spite of all the laws agamst export of treasure 
the merchants managed to exchange their wares of foragn manufacture 
for Spanish bullion, and to transport it beyond the border. The trad+ 
with the Spanish colonies stimulated competition. The legislation of 
1552 encouraged import and discouraged export in the interests of the 
inhabitants of Spain, ‘The industries that had fiourished began once 
more to shrink; the influx of treasure, with the ap of wealth 
which it brought to so many, discouraged yore lways distasteful to 
the Spaniards, und by the end of the reign of Charles V the period of 
industrial activity was already in its decline. This was not due to the 
severity of tazation—having regard to the rise of prices the taxes of 
Spain protiably became lighter during the period—but to the natural 
action of the circumstances upon the national temperament, aided by 
bad laws and « misconceived economic policy. But the worst results 
of these forces and methods fall outside our period. 

'The returns from the colonies enriched the government and individuals 
rather than the nation. The fifth share of the treasury in all treasure 
imparted and other profits from colonial trade brought the revenue 
from this source in 155] to 400,000 and in 1656 to TOOAW0 ducats. 
‘The whole treasure of the Indian fleet was seized for the first time in 
1535 by way of loan; and the evil precedent was followed in later years, 
until forbidden by a ee of Philip in 1567, 

In the government of the Indies Charies took a \ lively interest, and 
his belief in their future was not to be shaken. His relations with his 
great adventurers were not always happy. Coates ended his days in a 
maze of litigation. Fernando Pizarro was imprisoned in 1539 for a long 
pericvd. Francisco was killed by the insurgents, against whom the home 
government pave hum insufficient support. Gonzalo Pizarro was executed 
for rebellion in 1548, oedicinn eencpeareg ar aimee dha ope ser 
soldiers at « distance of 4000 miles accounts for many misunderstanc 
and the natural tendency to local despotism and virtual fadeeveaslarssl 
requifed constant supervision and suggested suspicion. In regard to the 
trentinent of the natives and the question of the encomiendas Charles’ 
policy was humane; though his measures were only in part successful. 
He icant « ready ear to the representations of Las ie pa supported 
the nlissionarics against the colonists. On the whole his colonial policy 
achieved its objects; the natives were preserved from extermination 
or witiversal slavery; while the provinces of Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, 
Northern Chili, with Venezuela, New Granada, and Central Americi 
were in hia reign reduced to order and tolerable go 7 ! | 
spice trade with the Moluccas he Ssdiannied at gal tise Sisaiineie 
the Spaniards; but in 1529 he was content to leave the monopoly to 
the Porkuguese in return for an ample money compensation. 
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“™*eorlands inherited by Charles were sub- 
— “Sench enclace of ‘Tournmy 
civil war Friesland was 
finany” ‘ ¥- # Bishop of Utrecht by 
the Duke of Gelder wa: “he acquisition of the temporal 
sovereignty of this important (tiwc’se ., Charles in 1527; and the city 
of Utrecht was recinquered in 1528, The endless struggle with the 
Duke of Gelders did not end with the death of Charles of Egmont in 
1538; but the rapid campaign of Charles agninst the Duke of Cleves 
resulted in the final incorporation of Gelders with the Burgundian 
_ possessions in 1543. Groningen and the neighbouring territory had 
been acquired in 1596. In 1543 Charles forced also Cambray to 
accept « garrison. Li¢ge, though still in nominal independence, was 
brought more and more under Burgundian influence. Its Bishop, 
Evrund de la Marck, maintained with Charles almost unbroken friendship 
until his death in 1538. ‘Then Charles procured the election of his 
unele George, the bastard son of Maximilian. Charles used the territory 
of Liége os his own, building on it the fortress of Marienburg (1546), 
and after the capture of this town Charlemont and Philippeville in 1554- 
Thus the area of Burgundian supremacy was widened and its 
boundaries rectified: and in 1548 the status of the Provinces with 
reference to the Empire was revised. The whole of them was included 
in the Burgundian Circle; they were declared not to be subject to the 
laws of the Empire: they were bound however to contribute to imperial 
subsidies, and received in return the protection of the Empire. The 
affect of this measure was to sever the connexion between the Empire 
and the Netherlands; for the protection was a figment, and the con- 
tribution remained unpaid. ‘The suzerainty of France over Flanders and 
“Artois had been renounced in 1529, and thus the Burgundian possessions 
became a single and independent whole. The Pragmatic Sanction of 
1348 further declared that the law of succession for all the Provinces 
should be henceforth the sume, and prevented the danger of a divided 
inheritance. 
The regency of Margaret of Savoy, which ended in 1530, and that 
of Maria of Hungary, which terminated in 1552, were both directed : 
the supreme will of Charles, oe much discretion WAS left to these 
wis Saisie further. Councils of State and of Saisie for the whole 
megate were established. A central Court of Appeal was set up at 
Malines, though its authority was not universally accepted. ‘The States- 
General for all the principalities were frequently summoned; and, 
although their decisions were not legally binding on the several States, 
every effort was matic to enforce the will of the majority upon every 
district. Here as elsewhere Charles respected the constitution and did 
not attempt to enforce his will against the vote of the States. Many 
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instances are on record in which he wes ahi” ag 

acquired provinces Were Bare” F 

of States-General. f te 
In the Netherlands, .' : | _ 

to enfarce his will upon \6 @" iivelantamerion te 


great alien sees, possessing ecc: — » -~tsesacy over the chief part of 
his territory, rendered this difficult; and his plan for the creation of six 
national dioceses failed owing to the opposition of the existing prelates 
and the Roman Sce. But in the matter of heresy he succeeded in 
holding his own for his lifetime. Early in 1521 before the Diet of 
Worms he issued his first edict in the Netherlands against Luther. By 
repeated laws, increasing in stringency, he kept if not the Reformed 
opinions at any rate their public expression within bounds; and the 
only serious danger of an qutbreak in the Netherlands under Charles was 
at the time of the Anabaptist movement at Minster (1595), when the 
attempted seizure of Amsterdam by those sectaries led to a more rigorous: 
persecution of them in various parts of the Netherlands. The Inquisition 
waa established on a secular basis, for Charles could not afford to give. 
this powerful instrument into the hands of alien Bishops or the Holy 
See But under the surface the forces were growing ; the movement was 
amorphous and heterogeneous; Lutheranism in the North, Zwinglian 
views in the South, Anabaptist doctrine among the more violent, and 
towards the end of the reign the more methodical and better organised 
Calvinistie system were spreading in spite of the Inquisition, ‘The 
persecution of Charles, which, although vigorous m appearance, wis 
in effect not especially severe, succeeded in concealing rather than in 
preventing the spresd of heresy. This legacy he left to his son. 

Indeed, though the Netherlands flourished under Charles, though 
thovizh peace was preserved and apparent obedience, though territory 
sown which bore fruit in the days of Philip. ‘The pressure of taxation 
was severe, The Spanish garrisons introduced in the early years of 
Chatles’ reign were hated here as elsewhere. eelizious causes of discord 
were constantly growing. Charles spent but a small part of bis reign 
in the Netherlands, but his early years were passed there, and he was 
never 4 stranger, nor out of sympathy. Hisson was a Spaniard, and his 
hour in Spain. ‘The days of Margaret and Maria were to be followed 
by the rule of a different class of proconsuls, with a different kind of 
continued burdens borne in a canse that was not their own, the strain 
of the prolonged strife with France, their natural friend, all the error 
and mistaken policy of Charles, would make themselves felt; the isue of 
these things will be seen in a Inter volume 
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LUTHER, 


Tix Reformation of the sixteenth century had its birth and growth 
in a union of spiritual and secular forces such as the world has seldom 
ween at any other period of its history. On the secular side, the times 
‘were full of new movements, intellectual and moral, political, social, and 
seonomic; and spiritual forces were everywhere at work, which aimed at 
whether king, noble, burgher, artisan, or peasant—as well as of the 
ecclesiastic, a possession which should directly promote a worthy life 
within the family and the State. These religious impulses had all a 
peculiar democratic element and were able to impregnate with passion 
and, for a time, to fuse together the secular forces of the period. Hence 
their importance historically. If the main defect in the earlier histories 
of the Reformation has been to neglect the secular sides of the movement, 
it is possible that more recent historians have been too apt to ignore the 
réligious element which was # real power. 

Tt may be an exeggeration to say, as is sometimes done, that this 
religious side of the Reformation began in the inward religious growth 
of e single personality—the river comes from « thousand nameless rills 
prominent « figure that the impulses in his religious life may be taken as 
the type of forces which. were at work over a wide area, and the history 
‘of his religious opinions from his early years to his struggle against 
Indulgences. 


‘The real roots of the religious life of Luther must be sought for in 
the family and in the popular religious life of the times. What had 
Luther and Myconius and hundreds of other boys of the peasant and 
burgher classes been taught by their parents within the family, and 
what religious influences met them in high-school and University ? 
abound in biographical details; and the recent labours of German 
historians enable us to form some idea of the discordant elements in 
the religious life at the close of the fifteenth century. | 
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seems to have been simple, unaffected and evangelical. Myconius relates 
how his father, a burgher, was accustomed to expound the Apostles 
Creed to the boy and to tell him that Jesus Christ was the Saviour from 
all sins; that the one thing needed to obtain God's pardon for sins was 
to pray and to trust; and how he insisted above all that the forgiveness 
of God was a free gift, bestowed without fee by God on man for the 
sake of what Christ had done. Little books suitable for family instruc- 
Gon were in circulation in which were printed the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and sometimes one or two Psalms in 
the German tongue. Simple catechisma and other small books of 
devotion seem to have been in circulation which were full of very simple 
evangelical teaching. It is probable that Lather repeated a great deal 
of what was commonly taught to children in his own earliest years, when, 
in inter days, he himself wrote little books for the young. Traces of 
this simple family piety, which insisted that all holiness came from 
“trusting in the holy passion of Christ,” and that nothing which the 
sinner could do for himeelf availed anything, may be found all down the 
stream of medieval religious life in the most popular hymns and in the 
sermons of the great revival preachers 

The latter half of the fifteenth century saw the growth of a form of 
piety very different from that simple houschold religion, A strange 
terror seemed to brood over the people. The plague came periodically 
into the crowded and badly drained towns; new diseases made their 
appearance and added to the prevailing fear; the dread of « Turkish 
invasion seemed to be prevalent—mothers scared their children by 
naming the Turks, and in hundreds of German parishes the bells tolled 
in the village steeples calling the people to pray to God to deliver them 
from Turkish raids, This prevailing fear bred a strange restlessness. 
Crowds of pilgrims thronged the highways, trudging from shrine to 
shrine, hoping to get deliverance from fear and assurance of pardon for 
sins. Prinees who could afford « sufficiently large armed guard visited 
the holy places in Palestine and brought back relics which they stored in 
their private chapels; the leser nobility and the richer burghers made 
pilzrimages to Rome, especially during the Jubilee years, which became 
somewhat frequent in the later Middle Ages, and secured indulgences by 
visiting and praving before the several shrines in the Holy City. For 
the common folk of Germany, in the lust decades of the fifteenth century, 
the favourite place of pilgrimage was Compostella in Spain, and, in the 
second degree, Finsiedeln in Switzerland. It was ssid that the bones of 
St James the Brother of our Lord had been brought from Palestine to 
Compostella; and the shrine numbered its pilgrims by the hundred 
that a special, one might almost say a professional, class of pilgrims came 
into existence, the Jacobsbriider, who were continually on the roads 
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euming to or from Compostella, seeking to win pardon for themselves 
or others by their wandering devotion. | | 
Sometimes the desire to go on pilgrimage became almost an epidemic. 
(ia. € ‘i i Hip Wad the roads, bareheaded and clad m nothing 
but their shirts: women left their families and men deserted their work. 
In vain preachers of morals like Geiler von Kaisersberg denounced the 
practice and said that on pilgrimages more sinners were created than 
<n | «The terror swayed men and they fed to shrines where 
they believed they could find forgiveness ; the pilgrimage songs make a 
small literature; and pilgrim guide-books, like the Wirabilia Romar and 
Die Walfart und Strasse zu Sant Jacob, appeared in many languages. 
This revival of religion had its special effect on men destined to a 
religious life. ‘The secular clergy seem to have been the least affected. 
‘Chronicles, whether of towns or of families, bear witness to the degrada- 
tion of morals among the parish priests and the superior clergy, The 
Benedictines and their dependent Orders of monks do not appear to 
have shared largely in the religious movernent. It was different however 
with the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the mendicant Augustinians. 














“These begying friars reformed themselves strenuously, in the medieval 
sense of reformation, They went back to their old lives of mortifying 


the flesh, of devoting themselves to works of practical benevolence and 
of self-denying activity. As a consequence, they, and not the parish 
clergy, had became the trusted religious leaders of the people. Their 
chapels were thronged by the common folk, and the better disposed 
nobles and burghers took them for their confessors and spiritual directors. 
It was in vain that the Roman Curia proclaimed, by its Lezates in 
Germany, the old doctrine that the benefits of religious acts do not 
depend upon the personal character of the administrators; that it published 
regulations binding all parishioners to confess at least once a year to 
their parish priests. The people, high and low, felt that Bishops who 
rode to the Diet accompanied by their concubines disguised in men’s 
clothing, and parish priests who were tavern-keepera or the most 
frequent customers at the village public-house, were not true spiritual 
guides, ‘They turned for the consolations of religion to the poor-living, 
hard-working Franciscans and Atgustininon Eremites who listened to 
their confessions and spoke comfortingly to their souls, who taught the 
children and said masses without taking fees. The last decades of the 
fifteenth century were the time of 4 revival in the spiritual power and 
devotion of the mendicant Ondiers. | 

One result of the underlying fear which inspired this religious 
revival was the way in which the personality of Christ was constantly 
regarded in the common Christian thought of the time as it is revealec 
to us in autobiographies, in sermons, and in pictorial representations, 
The Saviour was concealed behind the Judge, who was to come to 
punish the wicked. Luther tells us that when he was a bey in the 
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picture of Jesus, not the Saviour, but the Judge, of a fierce countenance, 
seated on a rainbow, and carrying a flaming sword in His hand. ‘This 
idea prevented pious people who held it from approaching Jesus as an 
intercessor. He Himself needed to be interceded with on behalf of the 
poor sinners He was coming to judge. And this thought in turn gave 
to the adoration of the Virgin Mother a strength and intensity hitherte 
unknown in medieval religion, ‘The doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception had strenuous advocates; men and women formed themselves 
into confraternities that they might beseech her intercession with the 
strength that numbers give: and these confraternities spread all over 
Germany. The intercessory powers of the Virgin Mother became 
more and more important element in the popular religion, and little 
books of devotion were in circulation—the Little Gospel, the Prarl of 
the Pastion—which related with many « comment the words of Christ 
on the Cross to St John and to the Virgin. Then the idea grew up 
that the Virgin herself had to be interceded with in order to become an 
sntercessor; and her mother, St Anne, became the object of a cult which 
may almost be called new. This “Cult of the Blessed Anna” rapidly 
extended itself in ever-widening circles until there were few districts in 
Germany which had not their confraternities devoted to her service. 
Such was the prevailing enthusiastic popular religion of the last decattes. 
of the fifteenth century—the religion which met and surrounded a 
sensitive boy when be left his quiet home and entered the world. It 
had small connexion, save in the one point of the increased reverence 
paid to the Virgin, with the theology of the Schools, but it was the 
religious foree among the people, 

Side by side with this flamboyant popular religion can be discerned 

other spiritual movement so unlike it, so utterly divergent from it in 
character and m aim, that it is surprising to detect its presence within 
that it has been so largely overlooked. Its great characteristic was that 
laymen began to take into their own hands matters which had hitherto 
been supposed to be the exclusive property of churchmen. We can 
discert the impulse setting in motion at the same time princes, 
burghers, and artisans, each class in its own way. 

‘The Great Council of Constance had pledged the Church to a large 
sumber of practical reforms, aiming at the reinvigoration of the various 
local ecclesiastical institutions. These pledges had never been fulfilled, 
and their non-fulfilment accounts for one side of the German oppositioa 
to Rome. During the last decades of the fifteenth century some of the 
German Princes assumed the right to see that within their lands proper 
discipline was exercised over the clergy as well as over the laity. To 
give instances would need more space than this chapter affords. It ts 

souet to say that the jus epieenpale which Luther claimed in later 
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days for the civil power had heen exercised, and that for the good of 
the people, in the lands of Brandenburg and of Saxony before the close 
of the fifteenth century. We have therefore this new thing, that the 
laity in power had begun to set quietly aside the immunities and priyi- 
leges of the Church, to this extent at least, that the civil authorities 
eompelled the local ecclesiastical institutions within their dominions to 
Hive under the rule of reform laid down by an ecumenical council, and 
that they did this despite the remonstrances of the superior ecclesiastical 

The same assertion of the rights of laymen to do Christian wark in 
their own way appears when the records of the boroughs are examined. 
The whole charitable system of the Middle Ages had been administered 
by the Church; all bequests for the relief of the poor had been placed 
in the hands of the clergy: and all donations for the relief of the poor 
were given to clerical managers. ‘The burghers saw the charituhle be- 
quests of their forefathers grossly perverted from their original purposes, 
and it began to dawn upon them that, although the law of charity was 
part of the law of Christ, it did not necessarily follow that all charities 
must be under ecclesiastical administration, Hence cases appear, and 
that more frequently as the years pass, where burghers leave their 
charitable bequests to be managed by the town council or other seeular 
authority; and this particular portion of Christian work ceased to be 
the exclusive possession of the clergy. 

Another feature of the times was the growth of an immense number 
of novel religious associations or confraternities. ‘They were not, like 
the praying circles of the Mystics or af the Goltesfreunde, strictly non- 
clerical or anti-clerical; they had no objection to the protection of the 
Church, but they had a distinctively lay character. Some of them were 
associations of artisans ; and these were commonly called Xalands, because 
it-was one of their rules to meet once a month for divine service, usually in 
a chapel belonging to one of the mendicant Orders. Others bare cunous. 
names, euch as Nf Oreula’s Schiffiein, and enforced a rule that all the 
members must pray a certain number of times a week. Pious people 
frequently belonged to a number of these associations, The members 
united for religious purposes, generally under the auspices of the Church - 
but they were confraternities of laymen and women who had marked 
out for themse!ves their own course of relirious duties quite independently 
of the Church and of its traditional ideals. Perhaps no greater contri- 
bution could be made to our knowledge of the quiet religious life at 
the close of the fifteenth century than to gather fogether in 4 monograph 
what can be known about these religious confraternities. . 

Such was the religious atmosphere into which Luther was ho ve 
which he breathed from his earliest days. His mother Bh sR 
siruple evangelical hymns which had fed her own spiritual growth: his 
father had that sturdy common-sense piety which belonged to so HuLy 
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of the better disposed] nobles, burghers, and artisans of the time; while 
Bian Si ogee Eas: Peasy “no Pe soci ensue Aen eae nish 
the wicked, branded itself on his child’s soul when he weetionne 
the vengeful picture of our Lord. He was taught at home the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, words of Jesus from the 

the Creed, such simple hymns as Christ ist erstanden, Ein kindedein 
so libelich, and Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist—all that went to 
make what he jong afterwards called “the faith of the children.” His 
father's strong dislike to monks and friars; the Hussite propaganda, 
which, in epite of all attempts at repression, had penetrated the Hare 
and Thuringia; the Mansfeld police regulations, with other evidence 
from the local chronicles, show how much the lay religion had made its 
way among the ease The popular revival displayed itself in the 
great processions and pilgrimages made to holy places in his neighbour- 
hood—to Kyffhiiuser, where there was a miraculous wooden cross, to the 
Brmo Chapel of Querfurt, to the old chapel at Welfesholy, and to the 
cloister church at Wimmelburg. 

Martin Luther was born on November 10, 1453, at Eisleben, and 

t his childhood in Mansfeld, His father, Hans, was a miner In the 
Mansfeld district, where the policy of the Counts of Mansfeld, ta build 
and Jet out on hire «mall amelling furnaces, enabled thrifty and «killed 
workmen to rise in the world. 

The boy crew up amidst the toilsome, grimy, often coarse surroundings 
of the German peasant life—protected from much that was evil by the 
wise severity of his parents, but sharing in its hardness, ifs superstitions, 
and its simple political and ecclesiastical ideas; as that the Emperor 
was God's ruler on the earth who would protect poor a i from the 
Turk ; that the Church was the * Pope's house,” in which the Bishop of 
Rome was the house-father; and that obedience and reverence were die 

to the lords of the soil, He went to the village school in Mansfeld and 
aalt the crue!ties of a merciless pedagogue ; be was sent later to a 
sehual at Magdeburg, and then to St George's High School at Eisennch. 
In these boyish days he was a “ poor student,” ic. one who got his 
education and lodging free, was obliged to sing in the church choir, 
and was permitted to sing in the streets, berging for bread. His 
later Writings abound in references to these early school<days and to 
his oWN quict thoughts; and they make it plain that the religion of 
fear was laying hold on him and driving out the earlier simple family 
faith, “Iwo pictures branded themmelves on his childish mind at Mag- 
deburg- He saw a young Prince of Anhalt, who had forsaken rank and 
inheritance and, to save his soul, had become « barefooted friar, carrying? 
the huge beaging-sark, and worn to skin and bone by his scourgings and 
fasting? and prayers. ‘The other was an altar-piece in m church, the 
saa of a ship in which was no layman, not even » King or a Prince; 

+. were the Pope with his Cardinals and Bishops, and the Holy Ghost 
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hovered over them directing their course; while priests and monks 
managed the oars and the sails, anid thus they went sailing heavenwarda 
The laymen were swimming in the water beside the ship; some were 
drowning, others were holding on by ropes which the monks and priests 
cast out to them to aid them, No inyman was in the ship and no 
ecclesinstic was in the water. The picture haunted him for yeara. At 
Fisenach he had some glimpses of the old simple family life, this time 
accompanied by a new refinement, in the house of the lady whom most 
biographers identify with Frau Cotta, Hut the religious atmosphere 
of the town which the boy inhaled and enjoyed was new. ‘The town 
was under the spell of St Elizbeth, the pious Landgravine who had 
given wp family life, children, and all earthly comforts, to earn a 

edieval saintship. Her good deeds were blazoned on the windows: of 
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the church in which Luther sang as choir-boy, and be had long conver- 
sations with some of the monks who belonged to her foundations: ‘The 
novel surroundings tended to lead him far from the homely piety of his 
parents and from the more cultured family religion of his new friends, and 
he confesses that it was with incredulous surprise that he heard Frau 
Cotta say that there was nothing on earth more lovely than the love 
of husband and wife when it is in the fear of the Lord. He had 
surrendered himself to that revival of crude medieval religion which 
was based on fear, and which found an outlet in fastings scourgings, 
pilgrimages, saint-worship, and in general in the thought that salvation 
demanded the abandoninent of family, friends, and the activities and 
enjoyments of life in the world, 

After three happv years at Eisenach Luther was sent to Erfurt 
entered his name on the matriculation roll in letters which ean still be 
read, Martinus Ludher ex Mansfeldt. Hans Luther had been prospering; 
he was able to pay for his son’s college expenses: Luther was no longer 
w ‘poor student,” but was able to give undivided attention ty hie 
studies. "The father meant the son to become a trained lawyer: and the 
lad of seventeen seems to have accepted without question the career 
marked out for him. 

The University of Erfurt was in Luther's days the most famous in 
Germany, It had been founded in 1892 by the burghers, and academic 
and burgher life mingled there as nowhere else. ‘The praduation days 
were town holidays, and the graduation ceremonies always included 
a procession of the University authorities, the gilds: and the town 
officials, with all the attendant medieval pomp, and concluded with 
a torchlight march at night. But if the University was strictly allied 
to the town it wae as strongly united to the Church, It liad been 
enriched with numerous papal privileges; its chancellor was the Arch. 
bishop of Mainz; many of ite theological professors held ecclesiastical 
prebends, and others were monks of different Orders and notably of the 
Augustinian Eremites. The whole teaching staf went solemnly to hear 
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mass at the beginning of every berm 3 
‘shai of a patron Saint—St George prstiting: over the faculty of 

y; the professors had to swear to teach nothing opposed to the 
doctrine of the Roman Church ; and care was taken to prevent the 
bevinnings and spread of heretical opinions. 

The University teaching was medieval in all essentials, but represented 
the new, as Cologne championed the old, scholasticism. Gabriel Biel 
the disciple of William of Ockhom, had been one of the teachers, 
Humanism of the German type, which was very different from the 
Ttalian, had found an entrance ss carly as 1460 in the persons of 
Peter Lader and Jacob Publicius, and in the following years there was: 
a good deal of intercourse between Erfart scholars and Italian humanists. 
Maternus Pistoria was lecturing on the Latin classics in 1494 and had 
for his colleague Nicholas: Marschalk, who was the first to establish a 
printing-press in Germany for Greek books. They had speedily gathered 
round them a band of enthusiastic scholars, Johannes Jiiger of Dornhein 
(Crotus Robeanus), Henry and Peter Eberbach, George Burkhardt of 
Spalt (Spalatinus), John Lange, and others known afterwards in the earlier 
slages of the Reformution movement, Conrad Muth (Mutianus Rufus), 
who hed studied in Ttaly, was one of the leaders; Eoban of Hesse 
(Heliue Eobanus Hessus), perhaps the most gifted of them all, joined 
the circle in 1494. These humanists did not attack openly the 
older course of study at Erfurt. They wrote complimentary Latin 
poems in praise of their older colleagues; they formed a select circle 
who were called the “Poets”; they affected to correspond with each 
other after the manner of the ancients. In private, Mutianus and Crotus 
half-terrified, half-admiring youths; to say that there was but one 
God, who hod the various names of Jupiter, Mars, Hercules, Jesus, and 
one ‘Goddess, who was culled Juno, Diana, or Mary as the worshippers 
chose , but these things were not supposed to be for the public ear. 

The University of Erfurt in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
was the recognised meeting-place of the two opposing tendencies of 
scholasticism and humanism; and it was also, perhaps in a higher 

than any other university, a place where the student was exposed 

to many other diverse influences. ‘The system of biblical exegesis 
first stimulated by Nicholas de Lyra, which cannot be classed under 
acholasticiam or humanism, had found a succession of able teachers in 
Erfurt, The strong anti-clerical tearhiny of Jacob of Jiiterbogk and of 
John Wessel, who had taught in Erfurt for fifteen years, had left ity 
mark of the University and wns not forgotten. Low mutterings of the 
Hussité propaganda itself, Luther tells a, could be heard from time to 
time, uTging « strange Chittian socialism which was at the same time 
Rynoue auti-clerical. ‘Then over against all this se were 
ly given, at the visits of pupal Lepates, for seeing the 
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magnificence and might of the Roman Church and of the Pope it: head. 
In 1502 and again in 1504, during Luther's student days, Cardinal 
Raimund, sent to proclanm in Germany new and unheard-of Indulgences, 
visited the university town. "The civic dignitaries, the Rector Magnificus 
with the whole University, all the clergy, the monks and the school 
children, accompanied by crowds of the townsfolk, went out in procession 
to meet him and escort him with due ceremony intu the city. Add to 
this the pross dissipation existing among many of the student sets, and 
the whispering of foul living en the part of many of the higher clergy 
in the town, and some idea can be formed of the sea of trouble, doubt, 
questioning, and anxiety into which a bright, sensitive, imaginative, and 
piousty disposed Ind of seventeess was thrown when he had begun his 
student life in Erfurt. 

When we piece together references in correspontence to Luther's 
student life, recollections of his fellow-students, and scattered sayings 
of his own in after-life, we get upon the whole the idea of a very level- 
headed youth, with a strong sense of the practical side of his studies, 
thoroughly respected! by his professors, refusing to be carried away into 
any «xees of humanist enthusiasm on the one hand or of physical 
dissipation on the other; intent only to profit by the educational 
advantages within his peach and to justify the sacrifices which his 
father was making on his behalf. He had been sent to Erfurt to 
become a jurist, and the faculty of Philosophy afforded the preparation 
for the faculty of Law as well as of Theology, Luther accordingly 
began the course of study prescribed in the faculty af Philosophy— 
Logic, Dialectic, and Rhetoric, followed by Physics and Astronomy, be 
teaching in all cases consisting of abstract classification and distinctions 
without any real study of life or of fact. The teacher he most e&teemmal 
was Jodocus ‘[rutvetter, the famed “ Erfurt Doctor” whose fame and 
genius, as all good Germans thought, had Erfurt as well-known os 
Paris. Scholasticism, he suid, left him little time for poetry and classical 
studies. He does not seem to have attended any of the humanist 
lectures. But he read privately a large number of the Latin classical 
authors. Virgil, whose pages he opened with some dread,—for was he 
not in medieval popular legend a combination of wizard and propiliet of 
Christ ?—became his favourite author, His peasant upbringing made him 
take great delight in the Pueslice and { "i Ks, he said, that 
only a herd and « countryman can rightly understand. Cicero charmed 
him; he delighted in his public Inboum for his country and in his versa. 
tility, and believed him to be « much better philosopher than Aristotle. 
He read Livy, Terence, and Ploutus, He prized the pathetic portiona of 
Horace but esteemed him inferior to Prodentius. He seems | 





to hav 
read from a volume of selections portions of Propertins, Persius, Turret tia! 


Tibullis, Silvios Italicus, Statius, and Claudian. We jwar of him 
studying Greek privately with John Lange, But he was never a member 


of the busuanist circle) and lin hie student ‘days: was'-personally. tua 
acquainted with its leading members, He had none of the humanist 
enthusiasm for the language and the spirit of the past; what he cared 
for was the mpanjediee of human life which classical authors gave bim. 
Besides, the “epicurean™ life and ideas of the young humanist circle 
displeased him. They, on their part, would evidently have received him 
gladly. They called him “the philosopher,” they they spoke pomaatea his os 
of singing and lute-playing, and of his frank, Pngaging 

later days he could make use of homanism; but he never was & eae 
in spirit or im aim. He was too much in earnest about religiogs matters, 
and of too practical a tum of mind. 

Luther's course of study flowed on regularly. He was » bright, 
sociable, hard-working student and took his various degrees im an 
exceptionally short time. He was Bachelor in 1502, and Master in 1505, 
when he stood second among the seventeen successful candidates, He 
had attained what he had once thought the summit of earthly felicity 
and found himself marching in a procession of University magnates and 
eivic dignitaries clothed in his new robes, His father, prood of his son's 
snccess, sent him the costly present of a Corpus Juris, He may have 
begun to attend lectures in the faculty of Law, when he suddenly 
retired into a convent and became a monk. 

‘This action was so unexpected that his student friends-made all sorte: 
of conjectures about his reasons, and these have been woven into 
stories which are pure legends. Little or nothing is known about 
Luther's religious convictions during his stay at Erfurt. This i the 
more surprising since Luther was the least reticent of men. His 
correspondence, his sermons, his commentaries, all his books are full of 
little autobiographical details. He tells what he felt when a child, what 
his religions thoughts were during his school<lays; but he is silent about 
his thoughts and feelings during his years at Erfurt, and especially 
during the months. which preceded his plunge into the convent. He 
has hitiself made two statements about his resolve to become 4 monk, 
and they comprise the only accurate information obtainable. He says 
that che resolve was sudden, and that he left the world and entered the 
cloister because “he doubted of himself”; that in his case the proverb 
was (rue, “doubt makes a monk,” 

What was the doubting? ‘The modern mind is tempted to imazine 
intellectual difficulties, to think of the rents in the Church's theology 
which the criticiams of Ockham and of Biel had produced, of the complete 
antagonism between the whole ecclesiastical mode of thinking anid the 
enlightenment from ancient culture that humanism was producing, and 
Luthers doubtings are frequently set down to the self-questioning which 
his contact with humanism in Erfurt had produced. But this idea, if 
not foreign to the age, was strange to Luther. He doubted whether he 
could ever do what he thought had to be dene by him to save his soul 
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if he remained in the world. "That was what compelled him to enter the 
convent. ‘The lurid fires of Hell and the pale shades of purgatory 
which are the constant background to Dante's Parade were always 
present to the mind of Luther from boyhood. Could he escape: the 
one and win the other if he remained in the world? He doubted it and 
entered the convent. 

The Order of monks which Luther selected was the Augustinian 
Eremttes. Their history was somewhat curious, Originally they had 
been formed out of the numerous hermits who lived solitary religious 
lives throughout Italy and Germany. Several Popes had desired to 
bring them together into convents; and this was at last effected by 
Alexander TV, wha had enjoined them to frame their constitution 
according to the Rule of St Augustine, No other order of monks 
éhared so largely in the religious revival of the: fifteenth tentury. The 
convents which had reformed associated themselves together into what 
was called the Congregation. The reformed Augustinian Eremites strictly 
observed their vows of poverty and obedience ; they led self-denying 
lives; they represented the best type of later medieval piety. ‘Their 
convents were for the most part in the larger towns of Germany, 
and the monks were generally held in hizh esteem by the citizens who 
took them for confessors and spiritual directors, The Brethren were 
thips in theology and in philesophy in most of the Universities of 
Germany in the fifteenth century were filled by Augustinian Eremitea 
They also cultivated the art of preaching ; most of the larger convents 
had a special preacher attached: and the townspeople flocked to hear 





Their: thealogy had little to do with Augustine: nor docs Luther 
appear to have studied Augustine until he had removed to Wittenberg. 
Their views belonged to the opposite pale of medieval thought and 
closely resembled those of the Franciscans. No Onder paid more rever- 
ence to the Blessed Virgin. Her image stood in the Chapter-house af 
every convent; their theologians were strenuous defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception ; they sided to spread the “cult of the Blessed 
Anna” ‘They were strong advocates of papal supremacy, In the person 
of John von Palz, the professor of theslogy in the Erfurt convent and 
the teacher of Luther himself, they furnished the most outspoken 
defender of papal Indulgences. This was the Order into which Luther 
ao suddenly threw himself in 1505. | 

He spent the usal year as a novice, then took the vows, and was 
set to study theology. His text-books were the writings of Occam, 
Biel, and IVAily. His aoe for study, his Vigour anid precision is 
dehate, his aciimen, excited the imitation of his teachers. But Lather 
had not come to the convent to study thea: ey > he had entered ‘to aaye 
his soul. ‘These studies were but pastime: his serious and domi fing 
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task was to win the sense of pardon of sin and to se his body a temple 
af the Holy Ghost He fasted and prayed and scourged himeelf 
acconling to rule, and invented additional methods of maceration. He 
edified his brethren; they spoke of him as a model of monastic piety; 
bul the young inan—he was only twenty-three—felt no relief and was no 
nesrer God. He was still tormented by the sense of sin which urged 
him to repeated confession. God was always the implacable jndge 
inexorably threatening punishment for the guilt of breaking a law which 
it seemed impossible to keep. For it was the rightenusness of God that 
terrified him; the thought that all his actions were tested by the standard 
of that righteousness of God. His superiors could not understand hint. 
Staupitz, Vicar-General of the Order, saw him on one of his visitations 
and wus attracted by him. He saw his sincerity, his deep trouble, his 
hopeless despair, He advised him to study the Bible, St Augustine, 
and Tauler. An old monk helped him for a short time by explaining 
that the Creed taugit the forgiveness of sinas a promise of God, and 
that what the sinner had to do was to trust in the promise. But the 
thought would come: Pardon follows contrition and confession: how 
can ] know that my contrition has cone deep enough; how can I be 
sure that my confession has been complete? At Inst Staupitz began 
to see where the difficulty lay, and made suggestions which helped him. 
"The we mission of the medieval Church had been to be « stern preacher 
af righteousness. It taught, and elevated its rude converts, by placing 
before them ideals of saintly piety and of ineffable purity, and by 
teachifg them that sin was sin in spite of extenuating circumstances. 
Luther wae a true son of that medieval Church. Her message had sunk 
deeply into his soul; it had been enforeed by his experience of the 
populét revival of the deeades which had preceded and followed his 
birth, He felt more deeply than most the point where it failed. It 
contrasted the Divine righteousness and man’s sin and weakness, It 
insisted on the inexorable demands of the law of God and at the same 
time pronounced despairingly that man couli] never fulfl them. Staupits 
showed Luther that the antinomy had been created by setting over 
rainat each other the righteousness of God and the sin and hel plessivess 
of mam and by keeping these two thoughts in opposition; then he 
explained that the mighteousness of God, accoming to God's promise, 
might become the possession of man in and through Christ. Fellowship 
of maf With God solved the antinomy: all fellowship js founded on 
person™ trust; and faith gives man that fellowship with God througti 
which “ll things that belong to God can become his. These thoughts. 
acted #pon, helped Luther enuhilly to. win his way to peace of heart. 
Penite?o? 0d confession, which had been the occasions of despair when 
extarte) by fear, became natural and spontaneous when sugges 
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The intensity and sincerity of this protracted struggle marked Luther 
for life. It gave him « strength of character and « living power which 
never Icft him. The end of the long inner fight had freed him from the 
barien which had oppressed him, and his naturally frank, joyous nature 
found « free outlet. It gave him a sense of freedom, and the feeling 
that life was something given by God to be enjoyed,—the same feeling 
that humanism, from its lower level, had given to so many of its disciples, 
For the moment however nothing seemed questionable. He wos 
faithful son of the Medieval Church, “the Pope's house,” with its 
Cardinals and its Bishops, its priests, monks, and nuns, it» masses and 
its relics, its Indulgences and its pilgrimages, All these external 
things remained unchanged. The one thing that was changed was the 
relation in which one human aoul stood to God. He was still a monk 
who believed in his vocation, The very fact that his conversion had 
come to him within’ the convent made him the more sure that he hed 
done right to take the monastic vow. — | 

Soon after he had attained inward peace Luther was ordained, 
and Hans Luther came from Mansfeld for the ceremony, not thal he 
took any pleasure in it, but because he did not wish to shame hie eldest 
son. ‘The sturdy pensant adhered to his anti-clerical Christianity, and 
when his son told him that be had a clear call from God to the monastic 
life, the father siggested that it might have been a prouipting from the: 
devil. Once ordamed, ft was Luther's duty to SAY TLS and to hear 
confessions, impose penance and pronounce absolution, He had no 
difficulties about the doctrines and usages of the Church; but he put his 
own meaning into the duties and position of a confessor, His own 
experience hail taught him that man could never forgive sin; that 
belonged to God alone, But the hamun confessor could be the spiritual 
guide of those who came to confess to him; he could warn them against 
false of confidence, and show them the pardoning grace of God. 

Luther's theological studies were continued. He devoted himself to 
Aupustine, to Bernard, to men who might be called * experimental ™ 
theologians. He began to show himself a good man of business, with an 
éye for the heart of things. Staupite and his chiefs entrusted him with 
some delicate commissions on behalf of the Order, and muitle quiet 
preparation for his advancement. In 1508 he, with a few other brother 
gionks, was transferred from the convent at Erfurt to that at Wittenberg, 
to assist the small University there. i= ai 

Some years before this the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony, 
the head of the Ernestine branch of bis House, had resolved to provide 
a university for his own dominions. He had been much drawn to the 
Augustinian Eremites since his first acquaintance with them at Grimina 
when he was a boy at school. Naturally Staupite became his chief 
aiviser in his new scheme; indeed the University from the first might 
almost be called an sducational establishment belong: : 
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Avpuatinian Evemiten There was nol much money to spare at Aces 
Electoral Court. A sum got from the eale of Indulyence 
hefore, which Frederick fist aot allowedlipe Jaa the: wai Abner 
to make a beginning. Prebends attached to the Castle Chureh—the 
Church of All Saints was its ecclesjasticn) name—furnished the salaries 
of some of the professors; the other teachers were to be supplied from 
the oonks of the convent of the Augustinian Eremites in the town. 
The Emperor Maximilian granted the usual imperial privileges, and the 
University was opened October 19,1502. Stoaupits himself was one of 
the professors nnd dean of the faculty of Theology; another Augustinian 
Eremite was. dean af the faculty of Arta, ‘The potron Sainte of the 
Order the Hlesed Virgin and St Augustme, were the patron Saints of 
the Pniversity. Some distinguished teachers, outside the Augustinian 
Eremit®; were induced to come, antong others Jerome Sehurf from 
Tuhitken +: Staupitz collected promising young monks from convents of 
his Cider and enrolled them as students; other youths were attracted 
by th® teachers and came from various parts of Germany, ‘The Uni- 
y enrolled 416 students during its first vear, This success, how- 
ever, "Ppears to have been artificial ; the numbers gradually declined to 
the summer session of 1406, ‘The first teachers left it fort more 
58 in, he places. (Still Staupitz encouraged Frederick to 
New teschers were secured—among them Nicholas Amsdorf, who had 
then © Srext reputation as a teacher of the old-fashioned scholasticism, 
= 3 gpa Bodenstein of Carlstadt, The University began to grow 
Sow a ther wee sent to Wittenberg in 1508. He was maile to teach 
He ectic aod Physics of Aristotle, a tusk which he disliked, but 
Ter in the University or to the young monks in the convent it is 
whetl ible to sy. He also began to preach. His work was interrupted 
iP command to go to Rome on the business of his Order. ‘The 
by 4 stinian Eremites, as has been already said, were divided into the 
Acs bred aud the reformed convents—the latter being united in an 
‘ation which was called the Congregation. Staupitz was anxious 
asOCh} this schism and to bring all the convents in Germany within the 
to henation. Difficulties arose, and the interests of peace demanded 
reforthath the General of the Order and the Curia should be informed 
that || the circumstances, A mesenger was needed, one whom he could 
on aland who would alo be trusted by the stricter party among his 
ee No one seemed more suitable than the young monk Martin) 
monkey, 
Luthuther saw Rome, and the impressions made upon him by his vidt 
Lined with him all his life. He and his conn pars leony 
remarial city with the liveliest expectations ; but they were the longing 
impex pious pilgrim. not thos of the scholar of the Renaisance—ao 
sons he ee him. When he firet caught 
iW. 
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sight of the city Luther raised his hands in an ecstasy, exclaiming, 
“I greet thee, thou Holy Rome, thrice holy from the blood of the 
Martyrs.” That was his mood of mind—so little had his convent 
struggles and the peace he had found in the thought that the just live 
by faith separated him from the religious ideas of his time. 

His official business did not cost much time; he seems to have had 
no complaints to make against the Curia; indeed the business on which 
he hard been sent seems to have been settled in Germany by an amicable 
compromise. His official work done, he set himself to see the Holy 
City with the devotion of a pilgrim and the thoroughness of « German. 
He visited all the shrines, especially those bo which Induleences were 
attached. He climbed the thirty-eight steps which Jed to the vestibule 
of St Peter's—every step counting seven years’ remission of penance ¢ he 
knelt before all the altars: he listened reverently to all the accounts 
given him of the various relics and believed thet all: he thought 
that if his parents had been dead, he could, by saying masses in certain 
chapels, secure them against purgatory. He visited the remains of 
antiquity which could tell him something of the life of the old Raman 
—the Pantheon, the Coliseum, and the Baths of Diocletian. 

_ But if Luther was still unemancipated from his belief in relics, in the 
effect of pilgrimages, and in the validity of Indulgences for the remission 
of imposed penance, his sturdy German piety and his plain Christian 
inorality turned his reverence of Rome into a loathing. The city he 
had greeted as holy, he found to be a sink of iniquity ; its very priests 
were infidel, and openly scoffed at the sacred services they performed :; 
the papal courtiers were men of depraved lives; the Cardinals of the 
Church lived in open sin, he had. frequent cause to repeat the Italian 
proverb, first spread abroad by Machiavelli and by Bembo, “ ‘The nearer 
Rome the worse Christian.” It meant much for him in after-inys that 
he had seen Rome for himself, 

Luther was back in Wittenberg early in the summer of 1519. 
Staupitz sent him to Erfurt to complete the ateps necessary for the 
higt ner graduation in Theology, preparatory to succeeding Staupitz in 
the Chair of Theology in Wittenberg. He graduated ns Doctor of the 
Holy Scripture, took the Wittenberg doctor's oath to defend evangelical 
truth vigorously (virditer), was made a member of the Senate three 
days later, and « few weeks after he succeeded] Staupitz as Professor of 

From the first Luther's lectures differed from what were then expected 
from a professor of theology. It was not that he criticised the theology 
then current in the Church; he had an entirely different idea of what 
theology ought to be, and of what it ought toamake known. His whole 
habit of mind was practical, and theology for him was an “experimental 
discipline. Tt ought to be, he thought, a study which would teach how 
aiman could find the grace of God, and, having found it, how he could 
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Bia life of joyous sbediesai to/Gad and His: commandments, 
Be hed, himself, sourht, aA that with deadly earnest, an answer to this 
question in all the material which the Church of the time had accimn- 
lated to nid men in the task. He‘had tried to find it in the penitential 
system, in the means of grace, in theology professedly based on Holy 
Scripture expounded by the later Schoolmen and Mysties, and his search 
had been in vain. But theologians like Bernard and Augustine had 
helped him, and as they had tanght him he could teach others. ‘That 
was the work he set himself todo, It wasa task to which contemporary 
theology had not given any special prominence, and which, in Luther's 
opinion, it had ignored. His theology was new, because in his. opinion 
it ought to be occupied with a new task, not becatise the conclusions 
feached by contemporary theology occupied with other tasks were neces 
sarily "rong. 

Lother never knew much Hebrew, and he used the Vulgate in his 
prelections. He had « huge, widely printed volume on his desk, and 
wrote the heads of his lectures between the printed lines, The pages 
still exist and can be studied. We can trace the gradual growth of his 
theol@gy- In the years 1513-15 there is no sign of any attack upon 
the contemporary Scholastic teaching, no thought but that the monastic 
life is the Hower of Christian piety. He expoundil the Psalms: his aids 
are what are called the mystical pnseages in St Augustine and in Bernard, 
but what may be more properly termed those portions of their teaching 
in which they insist upon and describe personal relizion, These thoughts 
simplY push aside the ordinary theology of the day without staying to 
critics it We can discern in the germ what grew to be the main 
thoughts i in the Inter Lutheran theology. Men ure redeemed apart from 

soligenennlreae mun’s faith is trust in the verity of God and 

n the historical work of Christ. These thoughts were for the most part 
expressed in the formulae common to the scholastic philosophy of the 
times be sano die in clearness of expression, and took shape as a 

Ba i which formed the basis of his teaching—that man 

on through the free grace of God, that when man lays hold 
oa Ged’s promise of pardon he becomes a new creature, that this sense 
of paton is the beginning of a new life of sanctifiention. "To these 
may pe added the thoughts that the life of faith is Christianity on iis 
inward side; that the contrast between the economy of lnw and that 
of pre is something fundamental; and that there is a rea) distinction 
to be drawn between the outward and visible Church and the ideal 
Chore which is to be described by its spiritual and moral relations 
to Ged after the manner of Augustine, The years 1515 and 1516 
give t=¢ss of a more thorough study of Augustine and of the German: 
Mysti> This comes out in the college lectures on the Epistle to the 

and in some minor publications. His language loses its 
sch aiystic colouring and adupts many of the well-known mystical phrases, 
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especially when he describes. the natural incapacity of men for what is 
good. Along with this change in longuage, and evidently related bo it, 
we find evidence that Luther was beginning to think less highly of the 
monastic life and its external renunciations. Predestination, meaning by 
that not an abstract metaphysical dogma, but the thought that the 
whole of the believer's life and what it involved depended in the last 
resort on God and not on man, came more and more into the foreground. 
Still there did not appear any disposition to criticise or repudiate the 
current theology of the day, 

But about the middle of 1516 Luther had reached the parting of the 
ways, and the divergence appeared on the practical and not on the 
speculative side of theology. Tt began in a sermon he preached on the 
theory of Indulgences in July, 1516, anc increased month by month—the 
widening divergence ean. be clearly traced step by step—until he could 
eontrast “our theology,” the theology taught by Luther and his colleagues 
at Wittenberg, with what was taught elsewhere and notably at Erfart. 
The former represented Augustine and the Bible; the latter was founded 
on Aristotle. In September, 1517, his position had become so clear that 
he wrote against the scholastic theology, declaring that it was at heart 
Pelagian and that it obscured and buried out of sight the Augustinian 
doctrines of grace. He bewailed the fact that the current theology 
neglected to teach the supreme value of faith and of inward righteous- 
ness, that it encouraged men to seek to escape the due reward of ‘sin by 
means of Indulgences, instead of exhorting them to practise that inward 
repentance which belongs to every genuine Christian life. It was at this 
stage of his own inward religious development that Luther felt himself 
forced to stand forth in public in opposition to the sale of Indulzences 
in Germany, 

Luther had become much more than a professor of theology hy this 
time. He had become a power in Wittenberg. His lectures seemed] 
like « revelation of the Scriptures to the Wittenberg students; grave 
burghers from the town matriculated at the University in order to attend 
his classes; his fame gradually spread, and students began to flock from 
all parts of Germany to the «mall, poor, and remote town; and the 
Elector grew prowl of his University and of the man who had given it 
such # position. In (hese earlier years of his professoriate Luther under. 
took the duties of the preacher in the town church in Wittenberg, 
He became a great preacher, able to touch the COnsMence and bring 
men to amend their lives. Like all great preachers of the day who 
were in earnest be denounced prevalent sins; he deplored the low 
standard set by the fenders of the Church in ptinciple and in practice : 
he declared that retigion was not an easy thing; that it did not consist 
in externals; that both sin and true repentance had their roots in the 
heart; and that until the heart had been made pure all kinds of external 
purilicatians were useless Such & Mma, OCCU Dy Ins the position he howd 
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won, could not keep silent when he saw what he believed to he a great 
source of moral corruption gathering round him and infecting the people 
whom be taught daily, and who had selected him ws their confessor and 
the religious guide of their lives, 

Lather began his work as a Reformer in an attack on what was called 
an Indulgence proclaimed in 1513 by Pope Leo X, farmed by Albert of 
Brandenburg, Archbishop of Mainz, and preached by John Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk who had been commissioned by Albert to sell for him 
the * papal ietters,” as the Indulgence tickets were called. The money 
rajscd was to be devoted to the building of St Peter's Chorch m Rome. 
and (0 ruise-a tomb worthy of the great Apostle who, it was said, lay 
inn Roman grave, People had come to be rather sceptical about the 
destination of moneys raised by Indulgences; buat the buyers had their 
“papal letters,” and it did not much matter to where the money 
went after it hind left their pockets. "Che seller of Indulgences had 
generally & magnificent welcome when he entered a German town. He 
drew pear it in the centre of a procession with the Bull announcing the 
Indulgence, carried before him on a cloth of gold and velvet, and all the 
priests and monks of the town, the Burgomaster and 'Town Council, the 
teachers and the school-children and « crowd. of citizens went out to 
meet him with banners and lichted candles, and escorted him into the 
town singing hymns, When the gates were reached all the bells began 
to ring: the church-organa were played, the crowd, with the commissary 
in their midst, streamed into the principal church, where a great red 
cross Was erected and the Pope's banner displayal Then followed 
the Indulgence, narrating its wonderful virtues, and inviting the people 
to buy: ‘The Elector of Saxony had refined to allow the cominissary to 
enter his territories; but the commissary could approach most parts of 
the Flector’s dominions without actually crossing the boundaries. 
Tetze] bad come to Jiiterbogk in Magdeburg territory and Zerbst in 
Anhalt. and had opened the sale of Indulgences there: and people from 
Wittenberg had gone to these place: and made purchases. They had 
broug?t their “papal letters" to Luther and had demanded that he 
should acknowledge their efficacy. He had refused; the buyers had 
complfined to Fetzel and the commissary. had uttered threats: Luther 
felt himself in grent perplexity, ‘The Indulgence, and the addresses by 
which it was commended, he knew, were doing harm to poor souls; he 
got the letter of instructions given to Tetzel by his employer, the 
Archbishop of Maing, and his heart waxed wroth against it, Still at 
the betis of the Indulvence, bad as it was, Luther thought that there 
was a Sreat truth; that jt is the business of the Church to declare the 
free aj* sovereign ome of God apart from all human satisfactions. 

e practice of Indulgences was in his days, universal and perme- 
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usociations among laymen, which formed so marked a feature of the 
fifteenth century piety, were founded onjideas that lay at the basis of 
the practice of granting Indulgences. Pious Christians of ‘the fifteenth 
ingly and as quietly as they did the laws of nature. That machinery 
included among other things an inexhaustible treasury of good works— 
of prayers, fastings, mortifications of all kinds—which holy men and 
WOMeTi had done, and which might be of service to others, if the Pope 
could only be persuaded to transfer them. When a pious confraternity 
was formed, the Pope, it was believed, could transfer to the credit of the 
deeds, wll of which became for the members of the confraternity what 
hank advance is to a man starting in business. Some of these associ- 
ations bought their spiritual treasure from the Pope for so much cash, 
bot there was not always any buying or selling. There was none in 
the celebrated nespciation of St Ursula's Schifflein, to which sv many 
devout people, the Elector himself included, belonged. Probably 
ittle paying of cash took place in the thirty-two pious confraternities 
of which Dr Pfeflinger, the trusted Councillor of the Elector Frederick, 
was a member, The machinery of the Church, however, secured this 
wlvantage that, if by any accident the members of the association failed 
in praying as they had promised, they had always this transferred 
treasure to fall back upon. ‘There could be little difference in principle 
between the Pope transferring a mass of spiritual benefits to « piows 
brotherhood, and his handing over an indetinite amount to the Areh- 
bishop of Mainz to be disposed of, as the prelate thought (it, throush 
Tetze] or others. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in the course of Luther's re 
ligious life down to 1517 there are no traces of anything quixotic: and 
that isa wonderful proof of the simplicity and strength of his character. 
He had something of a contempt for men who believe that they are 
born to set the world right; he compared them to a player at ninepins 
who imagines he can knock down twelve pins when there are only 
fine standing, It was only after much hesitation and deep distress of 
mind that he felt compelled to interfere, and it was his intense earnest. 
nest in the practical moral life of his townsmen that compelled him to 
step forward. When he did intervene he went about the matter with 











a mixture of prudence and courage which were eminently characteristic 


The Castle Church of Wittenberg had always been closely connected 
with the University, and its doors had been used for publication of 
important scademic documents; notices of public disputations on 
theological matters, common enough at the time, had doubtless often 
been seen figuring there. The day of the vear which drew the largest 
concourse of townsimen and strangers to the church was the first of 
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November, All Saints’ Day, It was the anniversary of the consecration 
of the church, was commemorated by «a prolonged series of services, 


in them, At noon on All Saints’ Day, Luther nailed his Ninety-five 
‘Theses to the door of the church. It was an academic proceeding. A 
doctor in theology offered to bold « disputation, such was the usual 
term, for the purpose of explaining the efficacy of the Indulgence. 
The- explanation had ninety-five heads or propositions, all of which 
“Doctor Martin Luther, theologian,” offered to make good against all 
‘comers. The subject, judged by the numberless: books which had been 
written upon it, was eminently suitable for debate; the propositions - 
offered were to be matters of discussion; and the author was not sup- 
posed, according to the usage of the times, to be definitely committed 
to the opinions he had expressed; they were simply heads of debate. 
The document differed however from most academic disputations in this 
that everyone wished to read if A duplicate was made in German. 
Copies of the Latin original and of the German translation were sent to 
the University printing-hoose and the presses there could not throw 
them off fast enough to meet the demand which came from: all parts 

The question which Luther mised in his theses was a difficult one; 
the theological doctrine of Indulgences was one of the most complicated 
of the times, and ecclesiastical opinion on many of the points involved 
was doubtful. It was part of the penitential system of the medieval 
Church, and had changed from time to time according to the change 
in that system. Indeed it may be said that in the matter of Indulvence: 
doctrine had always been framed to justify practices and changes in practice. 
‘The beginnings go beck a thousand years before the time of Luther. 

In the ancient Church serious sins involved separation from the 
fellowship of Christians, and readmission to the communion was de 
pendent not merely on public confession but also on the manifestation 
of « true repentance by the performance of certain satisfactions, such a 
the panumission of alaves, prolonged fastings, extensive almegiving; 
which Were supposed to be well-pleasing in God's sight, and were also 
the warrant for the community that the penitent might be again received 
within their midst. It often happened that these satisfactions were 
mitigated; penitents might fall sick and the prescribed fasting could 
not be insisted upon without danger of death—in which case the impos 
sible satisfaction could be exchanged for an easier one, or the community 
might be convinced of the sincerity of the repentance without insisting 
that the prescribed satisfaction should be fully performed. ‘These ex- 
changes and mitigations are the germs out of which Indulgences grew. 

ly course of time the public confessions beeame private confessions 
made to a priest, and the satisfactions private satisfactions imp 









the crtifewor. ‘This change involved among other things a wider circle 
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cof sins to be confesed—ains of thought, the sources of sinful ca 
brought to light by the coufemors quetions; and diffrent stisfaction 





confess|, ‘This led te the construction of penitentiaries containing lists 
of penances supposed to be proportionate to the sins. In many eases 
the penances were very severe and extended over a long course of years. 
From the seventh century there arose a system of commutations of 
penances. .A penance of several years’ practice of fasting might be 
eommuted into saying so many pravers or psalms, giving prescribed alms 
or even into a money fme—and in this case the analogy of the 
Wergeld of the Germanic codes was frequently followed. This new 
custom commonly took the form that anyone who visited a prescribed 
church on «a day that was named and gave a contribution to the finds 
of the church had his penance shortened by one-seventh, one-third, 
one-half, es the case might be. This was in every case a commutation 
of a penance which had been imposed according to the regulations of 
the Church (refaratio de injuncta poenitentia). “This power of commuting 
imposed penance was usually supposed to be in the hands of Bishops, 
and was used by them to provide funds for the building of their great 
churches. Hut priests for a time also thought themselves entitled to 
follow the episcopal example; and did so until the great abuse of the 
system made the Church insist that the power should be strictly kept 
in episcopal hands. Thus the real origin of Indulgences is to be found 
in the relaxation by the Church of a portion of the ecclesiastical 
penalties imposed necording to regular custom, 

Three conceptions, however, combined to effect a series of changes 
in the character of Indulgences, all of which were in operation in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, ‘These were the formulation of 
the thought of a Treasury of merits, the change of the institution of 
penance into the Sacrament of Penance, and the distinction betwren 
attrition and contrition. The two former led to the belief that the 
Pope alone had the power to grant Indulgences—the treasure nooded « 
guardian to prevent its being squandered ; and, when Indulgences were 
judged to be extra-sacramental and a matter of jurisdiction and not of 
Orders, they belonged to the Pope, whose jurisdiction was supreme. 

The conception of a Treasury of merits was first formulated by 
_ Alexander of Hales in the thirteenth century, and his ideas were accepted 
and stated with more precision by the great Schoolmen who followed him 
Starting with the existing practice in the Church that some prLAnces, 
each for example as pilgrimages, might be performed vicariously, and 
bringing together the conceptions thut all the faithful are one community, 
that the good deeds of all the members are the common property of all, 
that sinners may benefit by the good deeds of their fellows, that the 
sactifice Of Christ is qufficient to wipe out the sins of all, theologinns 
gradually formulated the doctrine that there was a common storehouse 
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Gdatadninge the good! deeds of iting mene of ‘the- eninis-tiy- besser 
and the inexhaustible merits of Christ, and that the merits there 
accumulated had been placed in the charge of the Pope and could be 
dispensed by him to the faithful The doctrine was not thoroughly 
defined in the fifteenth century, but it was generally accepted and 
increased the power and resources of eee It had one immediate 

vence on the theory of Indulgences. They were no longer re- 
wana as the substitution of some enjoined work for a canonical 
penance; they could be looked upon as an ebsolute equivalent of 
what was due to God, paid over to Him out of this ‘Treasury of 
merits. 

When the institution became the Sacrament of Penance it was 
divided into three parts—Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction ; anid 
Absolution was made to accompany Confession and therefore to 
Satisfaction, which it had formerly followed. Satisfaction lost its old 
meaning. It was not the outward sign of inward sorrow, the test of 
fitness for pardon, and the necesary precedent of Absolution. Acconding 
to the new theary, Absolution, which followed Confession and preceded 
Satisfaction, had the effect of removing the whole guilt of the sins 
confessed, and, with the guilt, the whole of the eternal punishment due; 
but this cancelling of guilt and of eternal punishment did not open 

straightway the gates of Heaven. It was thought that the Divine 
rizhteousness could not permit the baptised sinner to escape all | 
ment; #0 the idea of temporal punishment was introduced, these 
poenac temporates, strictly distinguished from the eternal, included punish- 
ment in Purgatory, ‘The pains of Purgatory therefore were not included 
in the Absolution, and everyone must suffer these had not God in His 
mercy provided an alternative in temporal Satisfactions. This gave 
rise to a great uncertainty; for who could have the assurance that the 
priest in imposing the Satisfaction or penance had calculated rightly 
and had assigned the equivalent which the righteousness of God de- 
manded? It was here that the new idea of Indulgences came in to aid 
the faithful. Indulgences im the sense of relaxations of imposed penance 
went into the background, and the valuable Indulgence was what would 
secure against the pains of Purgatory. ‘Thus in the opinion of Alexander 
of Hales, of Bonaventura, und above all of ‘Thomas Aquinas, the real 
value of Indulgences is that they procure the remission of penalties after 
Contritien, Confession, and Absolution, whether these penalties have 
been imposed by the priest or not; and when the uncertaint of the 

penalties is considered, Indulgences are most valuable with 
rezurd to the unimposed penalties; the priest might make « mistake, 
Ber God does not. 

While, as has been seen, Indulgences were always related to Satis 
Raossene oat easier vite the changes introdaced inte the 

cut. i. 
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which came to be drawn between Attntion and Contrition, Until the 
thirteenth century it was always held that Contrition or a candition of 
real sorrow for sin was the one thing taken into account in the according 
of pardon to the sinner. The theologians of that century however began 
to make a distinction between Contrition, or godly sorrow, and Attrition, 
a certain amount of sorrow which might arise from a variety of causes of 
2 more or less unworthy nature, It was held that this Attrition, though 
of itself ‘too: imperfect to win the pardon of God, could become perfected 
through the Confession heard by the priest and the Absolution ad- 
ministered by him. When this ides wes placed in line with the 
thoughts developed as to the nature of the Sacrament of Penance, it 
followed that the weaker the form of sorrow and the greater the sins 
confessed and absolved, the heavier were the temporal penalties demanded 
by the righteousness of God. Indulgences appealed strongly to the indif- 
ferent Christian who knew that he had sinned, and who knew at the same 
time that his sorrow did not amount to Contrition, His conscience, 
however weak, told him that he could not sin with perfect impunity and 
that something more was needed than his perfunctory confession and the 
absolution of the priest. He felt that he must moke some amends; that 
he must perform some satisfying act, or obtain an Indulgence at some 
cost to himself. Hence, for the ordinary indifferent Christian Attrition, 
Confession, and Indulgence, stood forth as the three great heads of the 
echeme of the Church for his salvation. 

This doctrine of Attrition and its applications had not the undivided 
support of the Church of the later Middle Ages, but it was the doctrine 
which was taught by most of the Seotist divines who took the lead in 
theological thinking during these times. It was taught in its most 
pronounced form by such a representative man as John von Pale, who 
was professor of theology in the Erfurt monastery when Luther entered 
upon his monastic career; it was preached by the Indulyence sellers - 
it was specially valuable in SECUrIM good siles of Indulgences ane 
therefore im increasing the papal profits. It lay at the basis of that 
whole doctrine and practice of Indulgences which confronted Luther when 
he felt himself compelled to attack them. 

The practice of Indulgences, on whatever theory they were upheld, 
had enmeshed the whole penitentiary system of the Church in the 
first sparingly used. It is true that in 1095 Pope Urhan IT promised 
an Indulgence to the Crusaders such as had never before been heard 
of—namely,.» plenury Indulgence or « complete remision of all 
imposed ennonical penances—bhut it wae not until the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries that Indulgences were laviched by the Pope even 
more unxparingly than they had been previously by the Bishops. From 
the hezinning of the thirteenth century they were promised in order to 
find recruits for wars against heretics. such as the Albipenses, against 
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opponents of papal political schemes—in short to recruit the papal 
armies for wars of all kinds. They were granted freely to the religions 
Orders, either for the benefits of the members or as rewards to the 
faithful who visited their churches and made contributions to their 
funds, ‘They were bestowed on speciai churches or cathedrals, or on 
altars in churches, and had the effect of endowments. ‘They were 
given, to hospitals, and for the rebuilding, repair, and upkeep of 
bridges—the Elector had one attached to his bridge at Torgau and tac 
employed Tetzel to preach its benefits They were attached to special 
collections off relics to be earned by. the faithful who visited the shrines: 
In short it is difficult to sy to what they were not given and for what 
money-getting purpose they hnd not been employed. The Fuggers 
amassed much of their wealth from commissions received in managing 
these Indulgences. But perhaps it may be said that the Indulgence 
system reached its height in the great Jubilee Indulgences which were 
granted by successive Popes beginning with Boniface VILL ‘They were 
fat bestowed on pilgrims who actunlly visited Rome and prayed at 
ibed time: within certain churches; then, the sume Indulgence 
came to be bestowed on persems who were willing to give at least what 
a journey to Rome would have cost them; and in the end they could 
be had on much easier terms, Wherever Indulgences are met with 
they are surrounded with a sordid system of money-getting: and, m 
Luther said in o sermon which he preached on the subject before he 
had prepared his ‘Theses, they were a very grievous instrument to be 
1 in the hands of avarice. 

The theories of theologians had always followed the custom of the 
Church; Indulgences existed and had to be explained. This is the 
attitude of the two great Schoolmen, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
who did more than any other theologians to provide a theological basis 
for the practice. The practice itself had altered and new explanations 
had been made to suit the alterations. It is needles: to say that the 
theological explanations did not alwnys agree, and that sometimes the 
terms of the proclamation of an Indulgence went beyond the theories 
of many of the theological defenders of the system. ‘To take one 
instance. Did an Indulgence give remission for the guilt of sin or only 
for certam penalties attached to sinful deeds? This is a matter still 
keenly debated. The theory adopted by all defenders of 
who have written on the subject since the Council of Trent is that guilt 
(culpa) and eternal punishnient are dealt with in the Sacrament of 
Penance: and that Indulgences have to do with temporal pumidlunents 
enly, including under that phrase the penalties of Purgatory, Tt tw also 
to be admitted that this modern opinion is confirmed by the most eminent 
medieval theologians before the Council of Trent, Those admissions, 
however, do not settle the question. Medieval SOS ite Moe eee 
Indulgences ; it only followed and tried to justify the practice ope 
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and the Roman Gnis a confessedly difficult task. ‘The question. still 
remains whether the official documents did not assert that Indulgences 
did remove guilt as well as penalty of the temporal kind. Ef documents 

iting Indulgences, published after the Sacrament of Penance had 

formulated, be examined, it will be found that many of them, 
while proclaiming the Indulgence and its benefits, make no mention 
of the necessity of previous confession and priestly absolution; that 
others expressly assert that the Indulgence confers # remistion of 
guilt (cuipa) os well as penalty; and that very many, especially in the 
Jubilee times, ase language which inevitably led intelligent laymen 
(Dante for example) to believe that the Indulgence remitted the guilt 
as well as the penalties of actunl sina; ea aisline due allowance has 
been made it is very difficult to ayoid the conclusion that Indulgences 
had been declared on the highest thatthe: to be efficacious for the 
removal of the guilt of sins in the presence of God. 

Luther however approached the whole question not from the side of 
theological theory but from its practical moral effect on the minds 
of the common people, who were not theologians and on whom refined 
distinctions were thrown away; and the evidence that the people believed 
that the Indulgence remitted the guilt as well as the penalties of sins is 
overwhelming. Putting aside the statements or views of Hus, Wiclif, 
and the Piers Plowman series of poems, contemporary chroniclers are 
found describing Indulgences given for crusades or in times of Jubilee as 
remissions of guilt as.well as of penalty; contemporary preachers. dwelt 
on the distinction between the partial and the plenary Indulgence, 
asserted that the latter meant remission of guilt as well as of penalty, 
and explained their statements by insisting that the plenary Indulgence 
included within it the Sacrament of Penance; the popular guide-books 
written for pilgrims to Rome and Compostella spread the popular ideas 
about Indulgences, and. this without any interference from the eoclesi- 
astical authorities. The Mirabilia Romaz,s very celebrated guide-book 
for pilgrims to Rome, which had gone through nineteen Latin and 
twelve German editions before the year 1500, says expressly that every 
pilgrim who visits the Lateran has forgiveness of all sins, of guilt as well 
as of penalty, and mnkes the same statement about the virtues of the 
Indulgences given to other shrines, ‘The popular belicf was so well 
seknowledged thateven Councils had to exeuse themselves from having 
fostered it, and did so by laying the blame on the preachers and sellers 
of Indulgences, or, like the Council of Constance, impeached the Pope 
and compelled him to confess that he had granted Indulgences for the 
remission of guilt as well as of penalty. ‘This widespread popular belief 
justified the attitude taken up by Luther. 

But if it be granted that the intelligent belief of the Church ‘as 
found in the writings of its most respected theolovians was that the 
indulgence remitted the penalty and not the guilt of ain, it is well te 
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notice what this meant. Since the formulation of the doctrine of the 
eternal punishment were remitted in the priestly Absolution which 
followed the confession of the penitent, The Sacrament of Penance had 
abolished guilt and hell. But there remained actual sins to be punished 
because the righteousness of God demanded it, and this was done in the 
temporal pains of Purgatory. The “common man,” if he thought:at all 
on the matter, might be excused if he considered that guilt and hell, if 
tuken away by the one hand, were restored by the other, and that the 
whole series of questions discussed by the theologians amounted to 
little more than dialectical fencing with phrases. He was taught and he 
believed that punishment awaited him for his sine—and a temporal 
punishment which might last thousands of years was not very different 
from an eternal one in his eyes. With these thoughts the Induljence 
was offered to him ss a sure way of easing his conscience and avoiding 
the punishment which he knew to be deserved. He had only to pay « 
sum of money and perform the canonical good deed enjoined, whatever 
it might be, and he had the remission of his punishment and the sense 
that God's justice was satisfied. It was this practical ethical effect of 
the Indulgences, and not the theological explanations about them, which 
stirred Luther to make his protest. 

Luther's "Theses, in their lack of precise theological definition and of 
logical arrangement, are singularly unlike what might have been expected 
from « professional theologian; and they contain repetitions which might 
easily have been avoided. ‘They are not a clearly reasoned statement of 
a theological doctrine; still less are they the programme of « scheme of 
vformation, ‘They are simply ninety-five sledge-hammer blows directed 
against the most flugrant ecclesiastical abuse of the age. They look like 
the utberance of a man who was in close contact with the people, who 
had been shocked at statements made by the preachers of the Indul- 
pence, who liad read a good deal of the current theological opinions 
published in defence of Indhuileences, and had noted several views which 
he longed to contradict as publicly as posible. ‘They are prefaced with 
the expression of love and desire to elucidate the truth. They read as 
if they were addressed to the “common man” and appealed to his 
common sense of spiritua! things. Luther had told the asembly of 
clergy, who met at Leitzkau in 1512 to disenss the affairs of the Church, 
that every true reformation must bezin with individual men, and that it 
must have for its centre the regenerate heart, for its being an awakening 
faith, and for its inspiration the preaching of a pure Gospel. 

The note which he vill gs this, his earliest otterance which 
has come down to us, is re-echoed in the Theses. It is heard in the 
opening sentence. The penitence which Christ requires is something 
more than a momentary execaibels of sorrow; it is an habitun! thing 
which laste continnously during the whole of the believer's life: outward 
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deeds of penitence are necessary to manifest the real penitence which ta 
inward and which is the source of a continuous mortification of the flesh; 

confession is also .a necessary thing because the true penitent nyust be 
prepared to humble himself; but the one thing needful f the godly 
contrition of the heart. In the Theses Luther mukes six distinet 
azsertions about Indulgences and their efficacy —(1) Indulgence is and 
ean only be the remission of a canonical penalty; the Church can remtt 
what the Church hes imposed; it cannot remit what God has imposed. 
(2) An Indulgence can never remit guilt; the Pope himself is unable to 
do this: (3) It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin—God keeps 
that in His own hands. (4) It has no application to souls im Purgatory; 

for penalties ance by the Church can only refer to the living: death 
dissolves them; all that the Pope can do for souls in Purgatory is by 
prayer and not ‘by any power of = (5) The Christian who has true 
repentance has already received pardon from God altogether apart from 
an Indulgence and does not need it; and Christ demands this true 
repentance from everyone. (6) ‘The Treasure of Merits has never been 
properly defined, and is not understood by the people; it cannot be the 
merits of Christ and the Saints, because these act without any intervention 
from the Pope; it can mean nothing more than that the Pope, having 
the power of the keys, can remit Satisfactions imposed by the Charch, 

the true treasure of merits is the holy Gospel of the grace of God. 

The Theses had a circulation which for the times was unprecedented. 
They were known all over Germany, Myconius assures us, within a 
fortnight, This popularity was no doubt partly due to the growing 
dislike of papal methods of gaining money; but there must have been 
more than that in it; Luther was only uttering aloud what thousands 
ef pious Germans had been thinking, The lack of all theological 
treatment must have increased their popularity. The sentences were 
plain and easily understood. They kept within the field of simple 
religious and moral truth. Their effect was so immediate that the ales 
of Indulgences began to decline. “The “Theses appealed to all those who 
had been brought up in the simple evangelical family piety and who 
had not forsaken it; and they appealed also to all who shared that non- 
ecelusiastical piety which had been rising and spreading during the last 
decades of the fifteenth century. Both these forces, purely religions, 
‘at once rallied round the author. 

Theologians were provokingly ‘silent about the Theses. Lother’s 
ee friends, who agreed with his opinions, thought that he had 
with great rashness, His Bishop had told him that he saw nothing 

to object to in his declarations, but advised him to write no more on the 
subject. Before the end of the year Tetzel published Counter-Theses, 
written for him by Conrad Wimpina, of Frankfort on the Oder. John 
Eck (Maier), by a ablest of Luther's opponents, had in circulation, 
though probably unpublished, an answer, entitled Obclisks, which was in 
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Luther's Sandee wale as March 4, 1518, and was probably answered 
by Luther on March 24, although the answer was not published until 
August. ‘Ihe "These: had been sent rR ena Rica atest 
Mainz. ‘The Pope, Leo X, thinking that they represented a merely 
monkish quarrel, contented himself with asking the General of the 
Augustinian Eremites to keep things quiet among his monks. Hut at 

Rome, Silvester Marzolini, called Prierias (from his birthplace, Prierio), 
& Dominican, Papal Censor for the Roman Province and an Inquisitor, 
was profoundly dissutisfied with Luther's declarations, and answered 


them in « book entitled A Dialogue about the power of the Pope, againat. 


the Presumptuows Conclusions of Martin Luther. In April, 1518, the 
Augustinian Eremites held their usual annual chapter at Heidelberg, 
and Luther went there in spite of many warnings that his life was not 
safe out of Wittenberg, At these gencral chapters some time was 
always spent in theological discussion, and Luther at last beard his 


Theses. temperately discussed. He found the opposition to his views 


much stronger than ho had expected, but the real discussion so pleased 
him that he returned to Wittenberg mich stren FL aTeL and comforted, 
On his return he began « general answer to his opponents. "The book, 
Resolutiones, was probably the most carefully prepared of all Luther's 
writings, It was meditated over long and rewritten several times. It 
contains an interesting and partly biographical dedication to Staupitz; 
it is addressed to the Pope; it sets forth a detailed defence of the 
author's ninety-five conclusions on the subject of Indulgences. 

If we concern ourselves with the central position in the attacks made 
on Luther's Theses it will be found that they amount to this: that 


Indulgences are simply a particular case of the use of the ordinary power 





placed in the hands of the Pope and are whatever the Pope means 


them to be, and that no discussion about the precise kind of efficacy 
which may be in their use is to be tolerated, The Roman Church 
is. virtunily the Universal Church, and the Pope is practically the Roman 
Church. Hence as the representative of the Roman Church, which in 
tur represents the Universal Church, the Pope, when he acts officially, 
cannet err, Official decisions are given in actions as well as in words, 
= custom has the force of law. ‘Therefore whoever objects to such 
i “established customs as Indulgences is a heretic und does not deserve 

heard. Luther, in his Theses and still more in his Aesoludiones, 


had repudiated al] the additions made to the theory and practice of 


Indulyences founded on papal action during the three centuries : 
and all the scholastic subtleties which had attempted to justify pen 
wractices. The answers of his opponents, and espevially of Prierias, hud 

all such discussion by declaring that ecclesiastical usages were 
matters of faith, and by interposing the official infallibility of the Bishop 
of Rome. Had the question been one of intellectual speculation only, 
itis probable that the Pope would not have placed himself behind his 
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too gealone supporter, ‘The Church was accustomed : 
various schools of theology with differing opinions ; but the Curia had 

| «xtremely sensitive about Indulgences; they were the source 
of aa enormous revenue, and anything which checked their sule would 
have eased financial embarrassment. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Pope Leo summoned Luther to Rome to answer for his attack on 
the system of Indulgences. 

This sudden summons (July, 1518) to appear before the Inquisitorial 
Office could be represented as an affront to Wittenberg; and Luther 
wrote to Spalatin, the Elector’s chaplain, and the chief link between his 
Court and the University, suggesting that German princes ought to 
defend the rights of German universities attacked im his person. 
Spalatin immediately wrote to the Electar Frederick and to the 
Emperor Maximilian, both of whom were at Augsburg at the time. 
‘The Elector was jealous ef the rights of his University, and he had o 
high regard for Luther, who had done so much to make his University 
the flourishing seat of learning it had become. The Emperor's keen 
political vision discerned # useful if obscure ally in the young German 
theologian. “ Lather is sure to begin a game with the priests,” he said ; 
4é¢he Elector should take good care of that monk, for he will be-useful to 
us some day.” So the Pope was urged to suspend the summons and 
grant Luther « trial on German soil, The matter was left in the hands 
af the Pope's Legate in Germany, Cajetan (Thomas de Vio), and Luther 
was ordered to present himself before that official at Augsburg. 

When Luther had nailed his Theses to the door of the Castle Church 
at Wittenberg he had been a solitary monk driven imperiously by his 
eouscience to act alone and afraid to compromise any of his friends. It 
must have been with very different feelings that he started on his journey 
io meet the Cardinal-Legate at Augsburg. He knew that the Theses 
lad won for him numberless sympathisers. His correspondence shows 
that his University was with him to a man. The students were en- 
thusiastie and thronged his class-room. His theology—theology based 
ow the Holy Scriptures and on Augustine and Bernard—was spreading 
rapidly through the convents of his Order in Germany and even in the 
Netherlands. Melanchthon had come to Wittenberg on the 25th. of 
August; he had begun to lecture on Homer and on the Epistle to ‘Titus; 
and Luther was exulting in the thought that his Universit» would soon 
show German scholarship able to match itself against the Italian, The 
days were fast disappearing, he wrote, when the Romans could cheat 
as blockheads and boom; and gull them continuously and shamelessly. 
As for the Pope, he was not to be moved by what pleased or displeased 
his Holiness. ‘The Pope was 6 man as Luther himself wus: and many i 
moments, however, lie was oppressed with the thought that it had been 
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re on him who hated publicity, who loved to keep quiet and tench his 
students and aay anes: grr ea ay Ue <yyeneS 
to do, The patriot, the prophet of a new era, the humble, almost 
shrinking Christian monk—all these characters appear in his correspand- 
ence with his intimates in the autumn of 1518. 

The Diet, which had just closed when Luther reached Augsburg, had 
witnessed some brilliant scenes. A Cardinal's hat had been bestowed 
on the Archbishop of Mainz with all gorgeous solemmitios; the aged 
Emperor Maximilian had ‘been solemnly presented with the pilgrimage 
symbols of « hat and a dagger, both blessed by the Pope. His Holiness 
invited Germany to unite in a crusade against the Turks, and the Emperar 
would have willingly appeared as the champion of Christendom. But 
the German Princes, spiritual and secular, were in no mood to fulfil any 
demands made from Rome. The spirit of revolt had not yet taken 
satire shaw Dist cond be itewiend tas koe eioes il) Rita to 
agree to the Pope's proposals, ‘The Emperor in : 
erecta to Wace deine thes Stee to Gs onion tr eae 
Lather. His advice was thrown away. When, after wearying sever ths 
monk had his first interview with the Cardinal-Legate, he was told that 
no discussion could be permitted, private or public, until Luther had 
recanted his heresies, had promised not to repeat them, and had given 
assurance that he would not trouble the peace of the Church in the future. 
Being pressed to name the heresies, the adroit theologian named two 
opinions which had wide-reaching consequences—the 58th conclusion 
of the Theses and the statement in the Resolutiones that the sacraments 
were not efficacious apart from faith in the recipient. There was some 
discussion notwithstanding the Cardinal's declaration; but in the end 

Luther wns ordered to recant or depart. He de 3 and, after on 
peal from the Pope ill-informed to the Pope to well-informed, atid 
Loy ani wiped 69 5: Glaaveel Ganal; la rekarsed’t> Wiltecbarg There 
he wrote out an account of his interview with the Legate—the Acta 
Augustana—which was published and read all over Germany, 

The interview between the Cardinal-Legate and Luther at Augsburg 
almost dates the union between the new religious movement, the 
growing national restlessness under Roman domination, and the 
humanist intellectual revolt, A well-known and pious monk, an 
esteemed ‘teacher in a University which he was making famous 
throughout Germany, an earnest moralist who had proposed to discuss 
the efficacy of system of Indulgences which manifestly had some 
detrimental sides, had been told, in the most peremptory way, that he 
must recant, and that without explanation or discussion, German 

patriots saw in the proceeding another instance of the contemptuous 
ae which Rome always treated Germany; humanists believed it 

ae i yenaisicad stifling of the truth even worse than the dealings with 
Reuchha and both humanist and patriot believed it to be another 
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instance of the Roman greed for German gold, As for Luther 
himself he daily expected a Bull from Rome excommumicating him 
as & heretic. 

But the political candition of affairs in Germany was too delicate— 
the country was on the eve of the choice of a King of the Romans, and 
possibly of an imperial election—and the support of the Elector of 
Saxony too important, for the Pope to proceed rashly in the con- 
demnation of Luther which had heen pronounced by hia Legate at 
Augsburg. Tt was resolved to send a special delegate to Germany 
to report upon the condition of affairs there. Care was taken to 
select a man who would be acceptable to the Elector. Charles von 
Miltitz belonged to a noble Saxon family; he was one of the Pope's 
chamberlains, and for some years had been the Elector’s agent at 
Rome. His Holiness did more to gain over Luther's protector. 
Frederick had long wished for that mark of the Pope's friendship, the 
Golden Rose, and had privately asked for it through Miltits himself. 
The Golden Rose wos now sent to him with a gracious letter 
Miltitz was also furnished with formal papal letters to the Elector, 
to his councillors, to the magistrates of Wittenberg, and to several 
others—letters in which Luther figured as “a child of Satan.” The 
phrase was probably forgotten when Leo wrote to Luther some time 
later and addressed him as his dear son. 

Miltitz had no sooner reached Germany than he saw that the 
state of affairs there was utterly unknown to the Roman Curia, It 
was not a man that had to be dealt with, but the slowly increasing 
movement of a-nation. He felt this during the progress of his } 
his old friends and kinsmen, three out of five were strongly in favour 
of Luther. So impressed was he with the state of feeling in the country 
that before he entered Saxony he “ put the Golden Rose in a sack with 
the Indulgences,” to use the words of his friend, the jurist Scheurl, laid 
aside all indications of the papal Commissioner, and travelled like a 
private nobleman. ‘Tetzel was summoned to meet him, but the unhappy 
man declared that his life was not safe if he left his convent. Miltitz 
felt that it would be better to hove private interviews before producing 
his official credentials, He had one with Luther, where he set himself 
to discover how much Luther would really yield, and found that the: 
Reformer was not the obstinate man he bad been led to suppose. 
Lather was prepared to yield much. He would write a submissive 
letter to the Pope; be would publish an advice to the people to 
honour the Roman Church; and he would say that Indulgences were 
weful in remitting canonical Satisfactions, All of which Luther did. 
But the Roman Curia did not support Miltitz, and the Commissioner 
had to reckon with John Eck of Ingolstadt, who wished to silence 
his old friend by scholastic dialectic and procure his condemnation 
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as a heretic, Nor was Luther convinced of Miltitz’ anges 
When the Commissioner dismi him with « kis, he could not help 
asking himself, he tells us, whether it was « Judas-kiss. He had 
been re-examining his convictions about the faith which justifies, and 
Decretals, and discovering to his amazement and indignation the frauds 
that many of them contained and the slender foundation which they 
really gave for the pretensions of the Papacy. He had been driven 
to these studies. ‘The papal theologians had confronted him with the 
absolute authority of the Pope, Luther was forced to mvestigute 
the evidence for this authority. His conclusion was that the papal 
supremacy had been forced on Germany on the strength of a collection 
of decretals; and that many of these decretals would not bear in- 
vestigation. It is hard to say, judging from his correspondence. 
whether this discovery brought joy or sorrow to Luther, He had 
accepted the Pope's supremacy; it was one of the strongest of hus 
inherited beliefa, and now under the combined influence of historical 
study, of the opinions of the early Fathers, and of Scripture, it was 
slowly dissolving, He hardly knew where he stood. He was half- 
terrified, half-exultant at the results of his studies, and the ebb and 
flow of his own feelings were answered by the anxieties of his immediate 
circle of friends, A public disputation might clear the air, and he 
almost feverishly welcomed Eck’s challenge to dispute publicly with him 
at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of the Pope. 

Contemporary witnesses describe the common country carts which 
conveyed the Wittenberg theologians to the capital of Ducal Saxony, 
the two hundred students with their halberts and helmets who escorted 
their honoured professors into what was an enemy's country, the 
crowded inns and lodging-houses where the master of the house kept 
a man with a halbert standing beside every table to prevent disputes 
becoming bloody quarrels, the densely packed hall in Duke George's 
palace, the citizens’ guard, the platform with its two chairs for the 
disputants and seats for academic and secular dignitaries, and the two 
theologians, both sons of peasants, met to protect the old or to cleave 
away for the new, Eck's intention was to force Luther to make such 
4 declarntion as would justify him im denouncing his opponent as a 
puirtisan of the Bohemian heresy. ‘The audience swayed with s wave 
of excitement, and Duke George placed his arms akimbo, wagged his 
long beard, and said sloud,“God help us! the plague!" when Luther 
was forced, in spite of protestations, to acknowledge that not all the 
opinions of Wiclif and Husa were wrong, 

So far as the fight in dialectic had gone Eck was victorious; he 
had compelled Luther, as he thought, to declare himself, and there 
remained only the Bull of Excommunication, and te rid Germany of 
a pestilent heretic. He was triumphant. Luther was correspondingly 
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downcast and returned to Wittenberg full of melancholy forebodings, 
But some victories are worse than defeats, Eck had done what 
the more politic Miltite hed wished to avoid. He had made 
Luther a central figure round which all the smouldering discontent 
of Germany with Rome could rally, and had made it possible for the 
political movement to become impregnated with the passion of 
religions covviction. The Leipzig Disputation was perhaps the most 
important episode in the whole course of Luther's career. It made 
him see elearly for the first time what lay in his opposition to 
Indulgences; and it made others see it also. It was after Leipzig 
that the younger German humanists rallied round Luther to a man: 
the burghers saw that religion and liberty were not opposing but allied 
forces; that there was room for a common effort to create a Germany 
for the Germans. The feeling awakened gave new life to Luther- 
the land and were read eagerly by all classes of the population, 

Three of these writings stand forth pre-eminentiy: The Liberty 
af a Christian Man; To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation 
year 1520, after three years spent in controversy, and at a time when 
Luther felt that he had completely broken with Rome. They are 
known in Germany as the three great Reformation treatises. The 
fact on Christian liberty was probably the last published (October, 
1520), but it contains the principles which underlie the two others. 
It ts e brief statement, free from all theological subtleties, of the 
priesthood of all believers, which is a consequence of the fact of 
justification by faith alone, The first part shows that everything 
which a Christian has can be traced back to his faith; if he hes faith, 
he has all; if he has not faith, he has nothing. ‘The second part 
shows that everything which « Christian man does must come from 
his faith; it is necessary to use all the ceremonies of divine service 
which have been found helpful for spiritual education ; perhaps to 
fast and practise mortifications: but these are not good things in the 
sense that they make a man good; they are all signs of faith and 
are to be practised with joy, because they are done to the God to 
Whom faith unites man, | | 

Luther applied those principles to the reformation of the Christian 
Church in his book on its “Babylonish Captivity.” ‘The elaborate 

scramental system of the Roman Church is subjected to searching 

criticiam, 1m which Luther shows. that the Roman Curia has held the 
Church of God in bondage to human traditions which run counter 
to plain messages and promises in the Word of God. He declares 
himaelf in favour of the marrinye of the clenzy, and asserts that divorce 
ds in some cases lowful, 
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The Appeal To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation made 
the greatest Immediate eee Contemporaries called it'a trumpet 
blast. Tt was a call to all ( to unite against Rome. It was 
written in haste, but must have been long meditated upon. Luther 
wrote the introduction on the 23rd of June (1520); the printers 
worked as he wrote; it was finished and published about the middle of 
August, and by the 18th of the 4000 copies had gone into ail 
parts of Germany and the printers could not supply the demand. This 

was the manifesto of a revolution sent forth by « true: leader 
of men, able to concentrate the attack and direct it to the enemy's 
ane vital spot. It grasped the whole situstion; it summed up with 
vigour robin aia ll the grievances which had hitherto been stated 
separately and weakly; it embodied every proposal of reform, however 
incomplete, and set it in its. proper place in one combined scheme. 
All the parts. were welded together by a simple and direct religious 
faith, and made living by the moral earnestness which pervaded the 
whole, 

Reform had been impossible, the Appeal says, because the walls 
behind which Rome lay entrenched had been left standing—walls of 
straw and paper, but in appearance formidable fortifications. Lf the 
temporal Powers demanded reforms, they were told that the Spiritual 
Power was superior and controlling: If the Spiritual Power itself was 
attacked from the side of Scripture, it was affirmed that no one could 
say what Scripture really meant but the Pope, If a Council was called 
for to make the reform, men were informed that it was impossilile to 
summon a Council without the leave of the Pope. Now this pretended 
Spiritual Power which made reform impossible waz a delusion, The 
only real spiritual power existing belonged to the whole body of 
Christ Himself. The clergy were distinguished from the laity, not by 
an indelible character imposed upon them in a divine mystery called 
ordinstion, but because they were set in the commonwealth to do 4 
particular work. If they neglected the work they were there to do, 
the cletgy were accountable to the same temporal Powers which ruled 
the land. ‘The statement that the Pope alone can interpret Scripture 
is a fvobsh one; the Holy Scripture is open to all, and can be 
interpreted by all true believers who hove the mind of Christ and come 
to the Word of God humbly and really seeking enlightenment. When 
a Coutcil is needed, every individual Christian has a right to do his 
best te get it summoned, and the temporal Powers are there to represent 
and epferce his wishes. 

The straw walls having been cleared away, the Appeal proceeds with 
an infictment against Rome. ‘There is in Rome one who calls 
himself the Vicar of Christ and whose life has «mall resemblance to 
that’ f our Lord and St Peter; for this man wears a triple crown 
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{a single one does not content him), and keeps up such a state 
that he requires a larger personal revenue than the Emperor. He 
has surrounding him « number of men called Cardinals, whose only 
apparent use is to draw to themselves the revenues of the richest 
convents and benefices and to spend this money in keeping up the state 
of a wealthy monarch in Rome. In this way, and through other 
holders of German benefices who live as hangers-on at the papal court, 
Rome takes from Germany a sum of 300,000 gulden anniually,—more 
than is paid to the Emperor, Rome robs Germany in many other ways, 
most of them frandulent—annates, absolution money, &c. The chicanery 
used to get possession of German benefices; the exactions on the 
bestowal of the pallium ; the trafficking in exemptions and permissions 
to evmie laws ecclesiastical and moral, are all trenchantly described, 
The plan of reform sketched includes the complete abolition of the 
supremacy of the Pope over the State; the creation of a national German 
Church with an ecclesiastical national Council, to be the final court of 
appeal for Germany and to represent the German Church as the Dict did 
the German State; some internal religious reforms, such ns the limitation 
of the number of pilgrimnges, which are destroying morality ani creating 
in men a distaste for honest work; reductions in the mendicant Orders, 
which are mere incentives to a life of beggary; the inspection of all 
convents and nunneries and permission given to those who are dissatisfied 
with their monastic lives to return to the world: the limitation of 
ecclesiastical festivals which are too often nothing but scenes of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and dehauchery ; a married priesthood and an end nut te 
Ube universal and degrading concubinage of the German parish priests. 
The Appeal closes with some solemn words addressed to the luxury and 
ficensed| immorality of the cities, 

None of Luther's writing: produced such an instantaneous, wide- 
spread, and powerful effect as did this Appeal, It went circulating all 
over Germany, uniting all classes of society in a way hitherto unknown, 
Tt wns an effectual antidote, so far as the majority of the German people 
was concerned, to the Bull of Excommunication which had been Irepared 
in Rome by Cajetan, Pricrias, and Eck, and had been published there in 
June, 1620. Eck was entrusted with the publication of the Bull in 
Germany, where it did not command much respect. It had been drafted 
by men who had been Luther's opponents, and suggested the pratification 
of private animosity rather than calm judicial examination and rejection 
of heretical opinion. The feeling grew stronger when it was discovered 
that Eck, having received the power to do so, had inserted the names of 
Adelman, Pirkheimer, Spengler, and Carlstadt Alene with that of 
Luther—all five personal enemies, The German Bishops seemed to be 
unwilling to allow the publication of the Bull within their districts. 
Later the publication became dangerous, so threatening was the attitude 
of the crowds, Luther, on his part, burnt the Bull publicly ;° and 
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electrified G ny by the deed. Rome had now done ita utmost to get 
nid of Luther by way of ecclesinstical repression. If he was to be over- 
thrown, if the new religious movement and the national uprising which 
enclosed it, were to be stifled, this could only be done by the aid of the 
highest secular power. ‘The Roman Curia turned to the Emperor, 

Maximilian bad died suddenly on the 12th of January, 1519. After 
some months: of intriguing, the papal diplomacy being very tortuous, 
his grandson, Charles V, the young King of Spain, was unanimously 
chosen to be his successor (June 28). ‘Troubles in Spain preventeil 
him from leaving that country at once to take possession of lis new 
dignities. He was crowned at Aachen on the 23rd of October, 1520, 
and opened his first German Diet on January 22, 1521. 

The proceedings of this Diet were of great importance apart from its 
relation to Luther; but to the common people of Germany, to the papal 
Nonciot, Aleander and Caruccioli, and to the foreign envoys, the issues 
mised by Luther's revolt arainst Rome were the matters of absoarbin or 
interest. Girolamo Aleander had been specially selected by Pope Leo X 
to secure Luther's condemnation by the Emperor. He was a cultivated 
Churchman, who knew Germany well, and had been in intimate relations 
with many of the German humanists, His despatches and those of the 
envoys Of England, Spain, and Venice witness to the extraordinary 
excitement among the people of all classes, Aleander had been in 
Germany ten years earlier, and had found no people so devoted to the 
Papacy #8 the Germans Now all things were changed. The legion 
of poor nobles, the German lawyers and canonists, the professors and 
students, the men of learning and the poets, were all on Luther's side. 
Most of the monks, a large portion of the clergy, many of the Bishops, 
supported Luther. His friends had the audacity to establish a printing- 
press in Worms, whence issued quantities of the forbidden writings, 
which were hawked about in the market-place, on the streets, and even 
within the Emperor’s palace. These books were eagerly bought anid 
read with avidity ; large prices were sometimes given for them. 

Aleander could not induce the Emperor to consent to Luther's 
immediate condemnation. Charles must have felt the difficulties of the 
situation. His position as head of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
traditional policy of the Habsburg family, his own deeply rooted 
persone! convictions, which found outcome in tho brief statement read 
to the Princes on the day after Luther's appearance, all go to prove that 
he had not the slightest sympathy with the Reformer and that he had 
resolvedt that he should be condemned. But the Diet’s consent was 
necessaF¥ before the imperial han could be issued: and besides Charles 
had his own bargain to make with the Pope, and this matter of Lather 
might help him to make a good one. The Diet resolved that Luther 
should be heard; a safe-conduct was sent along with the summons to 
attend; Luther travelled to Worms in what seemed like a triumphal 
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Aleander; he looked slowly round the assembly and his face became 
grave. On a table near where he was placed there was a pile of books. 
Twenty-five of Luther's writings had been hastily collected by command 
of the Emperor and placed there. The procedure was entrusted ta 
John Eek, the Official of Trier (to be distinewished from John Eck 
of Ingolstadt), a man in whom Aleander had much confidence and who 
was lodged, he says significantly, in the chamber next his, Lather was 
aiked whether the books before him were of his authorship (the james 
were read over to him), and whether he would retract what he hod 
written in them, He answered, acknowledging the books, but asked for - 
time to consider how to reply to the second question. He was granted 
delay till the following day; and retired to his lodging. 

The evening and the night were a time of terrible depression, conflict, 
despair, and prayer. Before the dawn came the victory had been won, 
and he felt in a great calm. He was sent for in the evening (April 18); 
the streets were so thronged that his conductors had to take him by 
obscure passages to the Diet. There was the same table with the same 
pile of books. ‘This time Luther was ready with his answer, and his 
voice had recovered its clear musical note. When asked whether, 
having acknowledged the books to be his, he was prepared to defend 
them or to withdraw them, he replied at some length. In substance, it 
was, that his books were not all of the same kind: in some he had 
written on faith and morals in s way approved by all, and that it was 
needless to retract what friends and foes alike approved of; others were 
written against the Papacy, « system which by teaching and example 
was ruining Christendom, and that he could not retract these writings ; 
as for the rest, he was prepared to ailmit that he might have been more 
violent in his charges than became «a Christian, but still he waa not 
prepared to retract them either: but he was ready to listen to anyone 
who could show that be had erred, The speech was repented in Latin 
for the benefit of the Emperor. Then Charles told him through Eck that 
he was not there to question matters which had been long ago decided and 
settled by General Councils, and that he mtist answer plainly whether 


Council of Constance. Luther answered that he must he couvineed by 
Holy Serpture, for he knew that both Pope and Councils had erred . his 
conscience was fast bound to Holy Scripture, and it was neither safe nor 
honest to act agninst conscience. ‘This was said in German and in 
Latin, ‘The Emperor asked him, through Eck, whether he actually 
believed that « General Council could err. Luther replied that he did 
and could prove it, Eck was about to begin a discussion, but Charle. 
interposed. His interest was evidently confined to the ona point of “ 
General Council, Luther was dismissed, the crowd followed him, and a 
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wimber of the followers of the Elector “of Saxony secampenied. him. 
Aleander tells us that as he left the andience hall he raised his hand in 
the fashion of the German soldier who had struck « good stroke. He 
had struck his stroke, and left the hall. 

Next day Charles met the princes, and read them « paper in which 
he had written his own opinion of what ought to bedone. ‘The Germans 
pleaded for delay and negotiations with Luther. ‘This was agreed to, 
und mectings were held in hopes of arriving nt a conference. A 
commission of eight, representing the Electors, the nobles, and the 
cities, was appointed to meet with Luther, They were all sincerely 
eusious to arrive at a working compromise ; but the negotiations were 
in vain, The Emperor's assertion of the infallibility of a General 
Council, and Luther's phrase, 2 conscience fast bound to the Holy 
Seriptare, could not be welded together by any diplomacy however 
sincere. ‘The Word of God was to Luther a living voice speaking to 
his own soul, it was not to be stifled by the ‘ieciinas of any Council ; 
Luther mae spay. to ny. Gown de Ble, satin an, aceepe iy ee 
promise which endangered the Christian liberty which came te men by 
justifying faith, 

‘Tbe negotiations having failed, the Ban of the Empire was pro- 
nounced against Lother. Tt was dated on the day on which Charles 
conclutled his secret treaty with Pope Leo X, as if to make clear to the 
Pope the price which he paid for the condemnation of the Reformer, 
Luthet was ordered to quit Worms on April 26th, and his safe-conduct 

tected him for twenty days, and no longer. At their expiration he 
was liable to be seized and destroyed as a pestilent heretic. On his 
journey homewards he was captured by « band of soldiers and taken 
to the Castle of the Wartburg by order of the Elector of Saxony. 
This was his “ Patmos," where he waa to be kept in safety until the 
troubles were over, His disappearance did not mean that he was no 

a great leader of mon ; but it marks the time when the Lutheran 
revolt Merge in national opposition to Rome, 
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CHAPTER V. 
NATIONAL OPPOSITION TO ROME IN GERMANY. 


Tunoven all the political and religious contusion, which distracted 
Germany during the period from the Dict of Worms to the Peasants’ 
War, there runs one thread which gives to the story nt least » semblance 
of unity; and that is the attempt and failure of a central fovernment to 
keep the nation together on the path towards o practical reform in 
Church and in State. ‘The reform was no les imperative than the 
obstacles to it were formidable Germany was litthe more than a 
geographical expression, und a vague one withal; it was not a State, 
it wall hasdly ba called a nation, so deep were its class divisions, 
Horizontal as well as vertical lines traversed H in every part, and 
its social strata were no more fused into one nation than its: political 
sections were welded into one organised State, Rival ambitions and 
conflicting interests might set Prince against Prince, knight against knight, 
and town against town, but deeper antagonisms ranged knights against 
Princes and cities, or cities against Princes and knights; they might all 
conspire against Caesar, or the peasant might rise up against them, 
Imperia) authority was an ineffective shadow brooding over the troubled 
Waters and unable to still the storm: Separatism in every variety af 
permutation and combination was erected into a priiciple, and on it was 

Yet this Warring concourse of atoms felt once and again a copimon 
impulse, and adopted on rare occasions a common line of action, With 
few exceptions the German people were bent on reform of the Church, 
and with one voice they welcomed the election of Charles V. Nor for 
the moment was the hope of political salvation entirely quenched. ‘The 
efforts of Berthold of Mainz and Frederick of Saxony to evolve order out 
of the chaos had been foiled by the skill of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the advent of Luther had been the signal for a fresh eruption of 
discord. But the urgency of the need produced a correspo nding ¥ 
strong demand for vena unity; and at his election Charlee. Sn 
pledgud to renew the attempt to create a national government, to 
nitintain « national judicature, and to Pursue a national policy. Un- 





happily vague aspirations and imperial promises were poor substitutes for 
political forces, and the forms in which the common. feelings of the 
nation found vent added strength to centrifugal tendencica, and con- 
tributed their share to the ruin of unity, ‘The attempt to remodel the 
Church divided the realm into two persistently hostile camps, and the 
succession of Charles V secured the throne of the Caesars to o family 
which was too often ready to sacrifice its national jnsperial duties to 
the claims of dynastic ambition, 

Seldom has a nation had better cause to repent a fit of enthusiasm 
than Germany had when it realised the effects of the election of 
Charles V. Of his rivals Francis I would no doubt have made a worse 
Emperor, but the choice of Ferdinand—a suggestion made by Margaret 
of Savoy and peremptorily rejected by Charles hinself—or of Frederick 
of Saxony, would probably have been attended with less disastrous 
consequences to the German national cause. In personal tastes and 
sympathies, in the aims he pursued within his German kingdom, and 
in his foreign policy Charlea V was an alien; his ways were not those 
of his subjects, nor were his thoughts thoughts; he could neither 

i the German language, nor read the German mind. Nurtured 
from birth m the Burgundian lands of his father, he at first regarded 
the world from a purely Burgundian point of view and sorely offended 
his Spanish subjects by his neglect of their interests in concluding 
the ‘Treaty of Noyon (1516). But the Flemish aspect of his Court sod 
his policy rupidly changed under southern influence, and the ten years of 
his youth (1517-20 and 1522-9) which he spent in Spain developed the 
Spanish tastes and feelings which he derived from his mother Juans, 
His mind grew ever more Spanish in sympathy, and this mental evolution 
was more and more clearly reflected in Charles’ dynastic policy. So far 
as jt was affected by national considerations, those considerations became 
ever qiore Spanish; the Colossus which bestrode the world gradually 
turned its face southwards, and it was to Spain and not to the land 
of hig birth that Charles retired to die. 

“yom this development Germany could not fail to suffer, German 
saldiem helped to win Pavia and to desecrate Rome, but their blood was 
shed in vain so far us the fatherland was concerned. Charles’ conquests 
in Itély, made in the name of the German Empire and supported by 
Germ4n imperial claims, went to swell the growing bulk of the Spanish 
monateby, and when he was crowned by Pope Clement VII at Bologna 
it wai noted that functions which belonged of right to Princes of the 
Empire were performed by Spanish Grandees. His promise to the 
German nation to restore to tie Empire its pristine extent and glory 
was iterpreted in practice as an undertaking to enhance at all costs the 

vestige of the Habsburg family. ‘The loss of its theoretical rights over 

stich states as Milan and Genoa was, however, rather a sentimental 

than ™ real grievance to the nation. It had better cusse for complaint 
ar ¥. 
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and transferred them to Spain. He sacrificed German interests in 
Holstein to those of his brother-in-law Christian 0 of Denm: ck; and, 
although he was not primarily responsible for the loss of Metz, Toul, 
‘and Verdun in 155%, his neglect of German interests along the Slavonic 
coasts of the Baltic was not without effect upon the eventual incar- 
poration of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, in the Russian domains of 
the Czar. German troops had been wont to march on Rome; but 
Charles brought Italian troops to the banks of the Elbe. He introduced 
into Germany that Spanish taint which was only washed owt in the 


Thirty Years’ War; and he then sought to turn that tide of northern 
influence, which has been flowing ever since the decline of the Toman 
Empire, 

In religion as well as in polities Charles’ increasingly Spanish tep- 
déncies had an evil effect on the F opire, He was no theologian, and 
he could never prehend the Reformers’ objections to Roman dogma ; 
but that did not make him less hostile to their cause. His attitude 
towards religion was half way between the genial orthodoxy of his 
grandiather Maximilian and the gloomy fanaticism of his son Philip II, 
but his mind was always travelling away from the former and towards 
the latter position; and the transition enhanced the difficulty of coming 
to an accommodation with Lutheran heretics, 

This orthodoxy, however, implied no blindness to the abuses of the 
Pope's temporal power, and was always conditioned by regurd for the 
Emperor's: material interests. The fervid declaration of zeal against 
Luther which Charles read at the Diet of Worms has been described 
as the most genuine expression of his religious feelings. No doubt it 
was sincere, but it is well to note that the Emperor's main desire was 
then to wean Leo X from his alliance with Francis I, and to prove to 
lhe papal Nuncio that, whatever the Diet might do, Charles’ heart wns 
in the right place, If he often assumed the rile of papal champion, he 
could on occasion remember that he was the successor of Henry IV, and 
to some at least the Sack of Rome must have seemed a revenge for the 
scene at Canosa, He could tell Clement that that outrage was the just 
Judgment of God, he could seize the temporalities of the bishopric of 











power, and was even tempted to think that Luther might one day 
: end aici if i wera continued to thwart the imperial 
With Charles, as with every prince of the ; including the Pay 

political far outweighed religious motives Chivalry and the ess 
spirit were both dead. His religious faith and family pride might both 
have impelled him to avenge upon Henry VIII the wrongs of Catharine 
of Aragon; but these, he said, were private gricfs: thoy iinet ak Tie 

lowed to interfere with the public considerations which compelled him 
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to conciliate the English King; and his one aim throughout the affair 
was to provide for the succession of his cousin to the throne of England. 
‘That was a clear dynastic issue which appealed to Charles with # force 
which no other motive could rival. One simple principle pervaded the 
whole of Charles’ actions, and one object he pursued with unswerving 
fidelity throughout his public career. It was neither the conversion of 
heretics nor the overthrow of the ‘Turks; it was not even a national 
object, for Charles was too cosmopolitan and his lands too heterogeneous 
for him to become such an exponent of national aspirations aa Francis | 
and Henry II were in France, or Henry VIIT and Elizabeth in England. 
But he was deeply imbued with pride in the Habsburg race and faith 
in the family star. ‘To the service of the Habsburgs he devoted hia 
industry, his patience, his tenacity of purpose, and his great diplomatic 
abilities ‘Therein lay the reason of his ultimate failure; in the end the 
principle of nationality defied the Habsburg power, and not a foot of 
the land conquered by Charles remains to the Spaniard to-day, 

‘The imperial throne of Germany was thus a possession which Charles 
sought to use in the Habsburg interest; and this idea dominated not 
merely his foreign policy but the course he pursued with regard to 
domestic affairs, He was told by hia minister, Maximilian von Zeven- 
berven, that the only means to prevent the Empire from becoming a 
democratic republic like Switzerland was the extension within its borders 
of the absolutist Habsburg power, and to this dynastie use the Emperor 
turned, 80 far as he could, his prerogative as national sovereign. The 
great enemy of imperial unity was the territorial principle, and Charles 
himself regarded it as such, yet he never hesitated to extend his territorial 
possessions at the expense of the national government. Every element 
in the German State tended towards separation, but the grestest separatist 
of all was the Emperor. Besides virtually severing the Netherlands 
from the Empire, he sought to exempt his hereditary possessions from 


the jurisdiction of the national Courts of law, from contriba 














national taxes, and from sharing the burden of national government, 
He was to be as absolute as he could in the Empire at large, but while 
he controlled the national government, the national government was to 
have 10 control over his hereditary lands, It mattered little how much 
the intperial authority diminished provided the Habsbury power grew; 
no oné should henceforth be Emperor unless he came of the Halsburg 
mie, ‘The extent of his heritage was greater than that of the German 
Reich, and he thought that his allegiance to his family transcended his 
obligations to any one of the realms over which he ruled. But, so far 
ns Getmany was concerned, the Emperor Charles V never rose from a 
narrow dynastic to a broal national conception of his duties and of hie 
opportunities as vuler of Germany. Both the extent of the realm and 
the authority of the central government dwindled under his sway; he 
narrowed the German Heich and weakened the Arichsrreiment. 
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While German national interests were thus suborlinated to those 
of a family, while the nominal control of the Empire's foreign policy 
was vested in the hands of one who regarded Germany as only a piece 
in the game of dynastic ambitions, the German people EE | no 
‘corresponding advantage from increased security. 'The endless roll of 
principalities egal fateaieth re adorned Charles ‘V's style and dazzled 
the eves of the Electors proved no more than a paper wal! of defence. 
The Emperor's strength was also his weakness ; it was dissipated all over 
Europe, and though Germans turned the senle in Italy, few troops came 
from Spain or Burgundy to defend the Empire against the Turks or the 
French. While Francis I and Solyman wielded swords, Charles V 
seemed to brandish an armoury of cumbrous wespons, which were only 
of use if used all together, and were frequently unavailable at the 
critical moment. Germany had to look to itself for defence, and « 
further element of separatism was fostered by the consequent tendency 
of individual Princes to make arrangements with Charles’ enemies behind 
the Emperor's back. 

_ ‘The nation wos not long left in doubt as to the character of the ruler 
whom it had chosen or the objects he meant to pursue. German envoys 
te Spain were not well pleased with their youthful sovereign’s obvious 
devotion to priestly rites, ar with the intimation that they must negotiate 
in the Flemish tongue because Charles could speak neither German nor 
Latin. Nor was his first act as Emperor calenlated to reassure bis 
people. Amid the confusion of the interregnum Ulrich, the di 
Duke of Wiirttemberg, attempted to recover his duchy; he was easily 
defeated by the Swabian League, which ceded its conquest to Charles 
on repayment of the cost of the campaign, Ulrich was m ruffian who 
deserved no consideration, but his vices did not abrogate the rights of 
his heirs, and it was utterly repugnant to German custom and sentiment 
for the Emperor to confer a fief upon himself. No territory, however, 
was #0 convenient for the extension of Austria's influence as Wlirttem- 
berg; with it in Habsburg hands, Zevenbergen thought that Charles 
and his brother would dominate Germany, and so Wiirttemberg passer 
into Habsburg posession, with Zevenbergen na its governor, 

Troubles in Spain and adverse winds delayed Charles’ departure 
from the shores of Galicta until May, 1520, and his two interviews with 
Henry VHT further postponed his coronation at Aachen until Oectoher 24, 
‘There he swore to observe promises made before his election, and on 
November 1 he summoned a Diet to meet in the following January, 

He then made his way up the Rhine to Worms, where, on January 28, 

the day sacred to Charles the Great, he opened perhaps the most famous 
of all the Dicts in German history (1521). 

‘The dramatic episode of Luther's appearance and condemnation by 
the Edict of Worms has, however, been allowed to obscure the more 
important business of the Diet and to convey a somewhat misleading 
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1521] Revolt against clerical domi 


impression. ‘The devils on the roofs of the houses at Worms were really 
rather friendly to Luther than otherwise, and the renowned Edict itself 
was not so much an expression of settled national policy as an expedient, 
recommended by the temporary exigencies of the Emperor's foreign 
relations, and only extorted from him by Leo's promise to cease from 
of seeing the Edict executed, and certainly the Princes who passed it had 
no such desire. They were much more intent on securing redress of 
their grievances against the Church than on chastising the man who 
had attacked their common enemy; and the fact that the Dict which 
condemned Luther's heresy also solemnly formulated a comprehensive 
indictment against the Roman Church throws a vivid light upon the 
twofold aspect which the Helo nation aceu pect hal (rermnny nT, | ‘laew here. 

The origin of the whole movement was 4 natural attempt on the 
part of man, with the progress of enlightenment, to emancipate himself 
from the clerical tutelage under which he had laboured for centuries, 
and to remedy the abuses which were an inevitable outcome of the 
exclusive privileges and authority of the Church. ‘These abuses were 
traced directly or indirectly to the exemption of the Church and its 
possessions from secular control, and to the dominion which tt exercised 
over the iaity; ond the revolt against this position of immunity and 
privilege was one of the most permanently and universally successful 
movements of modern history. It was in the beginning quite indepen- 
dent of dogma, and it has pervaded Catholic os well as Protestant 
countries. ‘The State all over the world has completely deposed the 
Church from the position it held in the Middle Ages; and the existence 
of Churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, in the various political 
systems, is due not to their own intrinsic authority but to the fact that 
they are tolerated or encouraged by the State. No ecelisiastic has any 
pect oe the temporal laws of the land in whieh be lives. In 1521 
clerica! ministers ruled the greater part of Europe, Wolsey in England, 
Adrian) in Spain, Du Prat in France, and Matthew Lang to no small 
extent in Germany; to-day there is not. a clerical prime ouinister in 
the world, and the temporal States of the Catholic Church have shrunk 
to the few acres covered by the Vatican. The Church has cimsed to 
domain. 

This was, roughly speaking, the main issue of the Reformation; it 
was practically universal, while the dogmatic questions were subsidiary 
end took different forms in different localities. It was on this principle 
that the German nation was almost unanimous in its opposition to 
Rome, “nd its feelings were accurately reflected in the Diet at Worms. 
Even Frederick of Saxony was averse from Luther's repudiation of 
Catholic doctrine, but, if the Reformer had confined himself to an attack 
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have been powerless to secure his condemnation. The whole nation, 
wrote a canon of Worms, was of one mind with regard to clerical 
immorality, from Emperor down through all classes to the last man. 
Nine-tenths of Germany, declared the papal Nuncio, cried “ Long live 
Lather,” and the other tenth shouted “ Death to the Church.” Duke 
George of Saxony, the staunchest of Catholics, was calling for a General 
echoed the recommendation. Even Jean Glapion, the Emperor's con- 
fessor, was believed to be not averse from an accommodation with 
Lather, provided that he would disavow the Rabylonish Captivity, and 
in Worms ttiself the papal emimaries went about in fear of assassination. 
‘The Germans, wrote Tunstall to Wolsey from Wonns, were everywhere 
so uddicted to Luther that a hundred thousand of them would lay 
down their lives to save him from the penalties pronounced by the 
Pape. 

"ET his popular enthusiasm for Luther led Napoleon to express the 
belief that, had Charles adopted his cause, he could have conquered 
Europe at the head of a united Germany. But en imperial sanction 
of Lutheranism would not have killed the separatist tendencies of 
German politics, nor was it Lutheran doctrine which had captivated the 
hearts of the German people. He was the hero of the hour solely 
because he stood for the national opposition to Rome. The circum- 
stances in Germany i» 152] were not very dissimilar from those in 
England in 1529. ‘There was an almost universal repuenance to clerical 
privilege and to the Roman Curia, but the section of the nation which 
was prepared to repudiate Catholic dogma was still insignificant; and « 
really national government, which regarded national unity as af more 
importance than the immediate triumph of any relizious party, would. 
have pursued a policy something like that of Henry VIII in his Inter 
years. It would have kept the party of doctrinal revolution in due 
subordination to the national movement against the abuses of a corrupt 
clerical caste and an Italian domination ; it would have endeavoured to 
satisfy the popular demand for practical reform, without alienating the 
majority by surrendering; to a sectional agitation against Catholic 
dogma. But both the man and the forces were wanting. Charles 
often dallied with the idea of « limited practical reform, and he had 
already slighted the Papacy by allowing Luther to be heard at the Diet 
af Worms after his condemnation by the Pope, as if an imperial edict 
were of more. effect in matters of faith than & papal Bull. He conld 
hardly, however, be Reformer in Germany and reactionary in Spain, and 
absence and his absorption in other affairs prevented him from bestowing 
upon the government of Germany that vigilant and concentrated at- 
tention which alone enabled Henry VIII to effect his aims in England ; 
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and the task of dealing with the religious, and with the no less troable- 
cease pee ee pati Seiya Pelee to the Council of 
Regency . for years, to erdinand. 

THe Gommmaitican and piomes of this (bade weie emcaar “Gin ebue 
questions which came before the Diet of Wonns. When the electors 
extorted from Charles a promise to re-establish the Reichrregiment, they 
had in their mind a national administration like that suggested by 
ferthold of Mainz; when Charles gave his pledge, he was thinking of 

Council which should be, like Maximilian’s, Aulic rather than national; 

imagined that he was redeeming his pledge when he proposed to 
the Diet the formation of a covernment which waz to have no control 

over foreign affairs, and « control, limited by his own assent, over 
ee miliministration. The Regent or head of the Council and six of 
its twenty members were to be nominated by the Emperor; these were 
to be permanent, but the other fourteen, representing the Empire, were 
to chaze every quarter. This body was to have no power over Charies’ 
heredif@ry (dominions, nor over the newly-won Wiarttemberg. The 
Empero", in short, was to control the national government, but the writs 
of the national government ‘were not to run in the Habsburg territories. 
On the other hand, the Princes demanded a form of government which 
would have practically eliminated the imperial factor from the Empire; 
the governing Council was:to have the same authority whether Charles 
himself Were present or not, it was to decide foreign as well as domestic 
questicDs, and in it the Emperor should be represented only in the same 
way a Other Princes, namely, by a proportionate number of members 
chosen from his hereditary lands, 

t, the compromise which followed Charles secured the decisive 
paint, The government which was formed was too weak to weld 
Germa®y into « political whole, able to withstand the disintegrating 

uence Of its own particularism and of the Habsburg dynastic 
interes? ®t Charles was left free to pursue throughout his reign the 
old imPtrial maxim, dimide et impera, ‘The Meicharegiment was to have 
indepe™ient power only during the Emperor's absence; at other times 
‘+ was t9 sink into an advisory body, ond important decisions must 
always have his assent, He was to nominate the president and four out 
of the Council's twenty-two members; but his own dominions were to be 
subject | to the authority, the determination of religious questions was left 
largely in the hands of the Estates, and Charles undertook to form no 
league" or alliances affecting the Empire without the Council's consent. 

The retomstitution of the supreme national court of justice or Meiwhs- 

rgericht presented few variations from the form adopted at 
Consta™® i 1507, and the ordinance establishing it is almost word for 
word {22 same as the original proposal of Berthold of Mainz in 1495; 
the jmPcria! influence was slightly increased by the provision permitting 
nominate two mditional assessors to the Court, but, being paid 
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Beare Empire and not by the Enrperor, its members 
POC Tene. 

_ vA measure which ultimately proved to be of more importance than 
the reorganisation of these two institutions was the partition of the 
Habsburg inheritance. One of the most cherished projects of Ferdmand 
of Aragon had been the creation in northern Italy of « kingdom for the 
benefit of the younger of his two grandsons, which would have left 
Charles free to retain his Austrian lands. ‘That scheme had failed; but 
the younger Ferdinand, especially when he became betrothed to the 
heiress of Hungary and Bohemia, could not decently remain unendowed 
while his brother possessed so much; and on April 28, 1521, a contract 
Austria, Carmthia, Carniola, Styria, and Tyrol. This grant formed the 
nucleus of the present so-called Dual Monarchy; it was gradually 
extended by the transference to Ferdinand of all Charles V's possessions 
and claims in Germany, and the success with which the younger brother 
not been elected Emperor in 1519 instead of having to wait thirty-seven 
years for the prize. 

Soon after the conclusion of the Diet of Worms Charles left 
Germany, which he was not to see again until nine years later; and 
leng before then the attempt of the central government to control the 
disruptive forces of political and religious separatism had hopelessly 
broken down. .A pathetic interest attaches to the intervening struggles 
of the Reicheregiment as being the last efforts to create a modern German 
national State co-extensive with the medieval Empire, a State which 
would have included not only the present German Empire, but Austria 
and the Netherlands, and which, stretching from the shores of the Baltic 
to those of the Adriatic sea, and from the Straits of Dover to the 

-Niemen or the Vistula, would have dominated modern Europe: and a 
poo deal of angry criticism has been directed against the particularjst 

odies which one after another repudiated the authority of the govern- 
ment and brought its work to nought. But particularien had so 
completely permeated Germany thot the very efforts at unity were 
themselves tainted with particularist motives; and one reeson alike for 
the favour with which Princes like Frederick of Saxony regarded the 

Heicharegiment, end for its ultimate failure, was that, with its ostensible 
unifying purpose, the government combined aims which served the 
rg of oe sce een of other classes. 

e great Princes pire present » double aspect. i 
with the point of view from which they are regudad. etaaaie toe 
were collectively an oligarchy which threatened to destroy tis iweerchs- 
ical principle embodied in the person of the Emperor; but individual 
and from the point of view of their own dominions they renresented A 


monarchical principle similar to that which gave unity and . ar ; 
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France, to England, and to Spain, a territorial principle more youthful 
and more vigorous than the effete Kaisertum. The force of political 
gravitation hud already modified profoundly the internal constitution of 
the Empire; States like Saxony, Brandenburg, and Bavaria had acquired 
consistency and weight, and began to exercise an attraction over 
the pumberless molecules of the Empire which the more distant and 
nebulous luminary of the Kaiserfum could not counteract. The petty 
knight, the cities and towns, found it ever more difficult to resist 
the encroachments of neighbouring Princes; and princely influence 
over municipal elections and control over municipal finance went on. 
increasing throughout the sixteenth century, till towards its end the 
former autonomy of all bot o select number of cities had well-nigh 
disappeared. It was not from the Emperor but from the Princes that 
knights and burgesses feared attacks on their liberties, and their danger 
threw them into an attitude of hostility to the Reicharegimeni, a body 
by means of which the Princes sought to exercise in their own interests 
the national power, ‘They could also appeal to the higher motive of 
imperial unity; the strength of individual Princes meant the weakness 
of the Emperor, and unity in parts might seem to be fatal to the unity 
of the. whole. 
The Diet of Worms had in fact been a struggle between Emperor 
and Princes, in which neither had paid much regard to inferior classes, 
and the spoils were divided exclusively between the two combatants. 
The knightly order was denied all share in the government of the 
Empires they could expect no more consideration than before in their 
endless disputes over territory with their more powerful neighbours, 
and the Reichskammergericht with its Roman law they regarded as an 
‘nsufferable infringement of thetr own feudal franchises, The cihes 
were not less discontented. They had been refused any representation 
sn the Aeicheregiment, subsidies had been voted without their concurrence, 
and #hey anticipated with reason fresh taxation which would fall mainly 
on tpeir shoulders, | 

fhe new government was established at Nurnberg in November, 
1921; and in the following February it met the Diet. The first business 
was tO raise forces to serve against the ‘Turks before whose advance 
Belgfade hv] just fallen; and with Charies’ consent a portion of the 
supplies voted for the Emperor's abandoned journey to Rome was 
applied to this purpose. Greater difficulty was experienced in finding 
ea tO defray the expenses of the imperial council and court of 
justif®- It was proposed to revert to the Common Penny, to tax thie: 
Tow: and to apply the annates of the German Church, which supported 
the Foman Curia, to the purposes of the national government. Bat all 
thst Ugmestions were rejected in favour of a scheme which offered the 
threefold advantage of promoting German unity, of relieving German 
capifalists of some of their superiiuous wealth, and of sparing the 
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pockets of those who voted the tax. All classes had soon. perceived 


that there could be no peace and no justice unless somebody paid for its 
maintenance and administration, and with one voice they began to 
excuse themselves from the honour of providing the funds. It was 
necessary, liowever, to select a victim, and the choice of the mercantile 
interest was received with acclamation by every other class in Germany. 

The commercial revolution which marked the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century had led, as such revolotions 
ways do, to the rapid and disproportionate accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of the few who knew how to exploit it; and the consequent 
yrowth of luxury and increase of the power of mercantile magnates were 
a constant theme of denunciation in the mouths of Jess fortunate men. 
The canonist doctrine of usury, based on the Scriptural prohibition, still 
held sway in all but commercial circles, and the forestalling and regrating, 
against which the English statute-book is so eloquent, excited no less 
odium in Germany. Theologians united with lawyers in denouncing 
the Fuggerei of the great trading companies: Luther and Zwingli, 
Hutten and Erasmus were of one mind on the question. Erasmus 
deseribed the merchants as the basest of all mankind, and it was partly 
due to this feeling that the lawless robbery of traders at the hands 
of roving kmghts went on openly without an attempt to check it: 
the humanist, Heinrich Bebel, even declared that the victims owed their 
captors a debt of gratitude because the seizure of their ill-gotten goods 
smoothed their path to heaven. 

This moral antipathy to the evil effects of wealth, as exhibited in 
other people, was reinforced by the prevalent idea that money and 
mchey were synonymous terms, nnd that the Gennan nation was being 
steadily impoverished by the export of precious metals to pay for the 
imports it received from other countries, and especially English cloth 
atic Portuguese spices. It was felt that some check must be put upon 
the process, and a national tax on imports and exports would, it was 
thought, cure this evil, satisfy at once the moral! mdignation of people 
and Princes against capitalists and their selfish desire for fiscal immunity, 
and provide a stable financial hasis for the national executive and judicial 
system, for the defence of the realm against foreign foes, and for the 
maintenance of peace within ita borders. The measure as passed by the 
Diet of Nurnberg in 1522 exempted all the necessaries of life, but imposed 
a duty of four per cent. on ail other merchandise, to be paid on exr 
as well as on imports, Custom-houses were to be erected along the whole 
frontier of the Empire, which was defined for the Purpose. Switzerland 
refused its consent and was. excluded, and 20 were Hohemia and Prussia, 
the latter as being a fief of Poland, but the Netherlands were reekoned as 
an integral part of the Empire; and, had the project been carried out, 
it would have provided not only the revenues which were its jnmedinte 
object, but an invaluable lever for the unification of Germany. | 
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1533] Resistance of the cities. 158 
‘Not Sa however, with this victory over the moneyed classes 
obtained through the co-operation of their own particular interests with 
« national sentiment, nor with the further prohibition of all trading 
companies possessing a capital of more than fifty thousand crowns, the 





Princes proceeded at the Diet held at Niimberg in November, 1522, 
to strike at the imperial cities which had hitherto refrained from 





making common cause with the capitalists. In language which reminds 
English readers of James I, they affirmed that the participation of the 
cities in the affairs of the Empire was not a matter of nght, but of 
grace and a privilege which might be withdrawn at pleasure; when 
the Electors and Princes had agreed on a measure, the cities, they 
said, had nothing to do but consent, and they were now required to levy 
a contribution towards the Turkish war which had been voted without 
their concurrence. 

The golden age of the towns had passed away in Germany as well as 
in Italy, their brilliant part in history had been played out, and they 
were alfeady yielding place to greater political organisations; but they 
were ndt yet prepared to surrender to the Princes without a strugzle. 
At a congress of cities held at Speier in March, 1523, it was resolved to 
to lny their case before Charles at Valladolid in August, At first the 
imperial Court took up an attitude of real or feigned hostility to their 
demand? and there seems to be no conclusive evidence that this revolt 
against the national government had been encouraged by Charles, Yet 
the parficularist interest of the cities appealed to the particularist interest 
of the Emperor with a force which he could not resist. ‘The opposition 
had bem engineered by the Fuggers; and Charles’ chronic insolvency 
rendered him peculiarly susceptible to the arguments which they could 
best apply: Jacob Fugger had even boasted that to him and his house 
Charles Owed his election as Emperor. So now the deputies undertook 
thet Cparles should not lose financially by granting tlicir request, and 
they al/? promised hts councillors a grateful return for their trouble: 
Other grounds were alleged ; it was hinted that the Princes would use 
the proseeds of the tax in a way that boded no good to the imperial 
power i? Germany; there was a scheme in hand for the appointment of 
a King of the Romans who with adequate financial support might 
reduce the Emperor to a cipher; moreover the Avicheregiment which 
required this reventie was itself superfluous; if Charles would select a» 
trustwort!¥ Regent and maintain the Lammergericht, that would meet 
all the fTigencies of the case, and his own position in the Empire would 
he materially strengthened, Finally, to remove Charles’ suspicions of 
the citit® based on their alleged countenance of Lutheranism, they 
made tP® Somewhat confident assertion that not a syllable of Luther's 
works }a been printed in their jurisdiction for years, and that it 
was not “ith them thet Luther and his followers found protection, 
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government into his own hands, appoint a Regent and a fresh Kamewr- 
gericht, forbid the imposition of the obnoxious tax, and prohibit the 
Regiment from dealing with monopolies without again asking his consent. 
The first great blow at the national government had been struck by the 
Emperor at the instigation of the German cities; another was at the 
moment bemg struck by the German nobility and o section of the 

Of all the disorderly elements in the German Empire the most 
dangerous. was the Mitterschaft, a class whose characteristics are not 
adequately denoted by the nearest English equivalent, * knights.” 
Their bearing towanls the government end towards the other Estates 
of the realm recalls that of the English baronage under Stephen and 
Henry I, and another parallel to their position may be found in the 
Polish nobles. or “gen " Whose siecess in reducing the other 
elective monarchy in Europe to anarchy would probably have been 
repeated by the German Hiterschaft but for the restruining force of 
the territorial Princes. Like the English barons and the Polish nobles 
they recognised no superior but their monarch, enjoyed no occupation 
so much as private war, and resisted every attempt to establish orderly 
government, They had special grievances in the early part of the 
sixteenth century; the development of commerce was accompanied by 
4 corresponding agricultural depression ; and while wealth in the towns 
increased and prices rose, the return from rents and services remained 
stationary unles they were exploited on commercial principles, In 
France and in England under strong monarchies the lords of the land 
saved their financial position by sheep-farming, enclosures, and other 
businesslike pursuits, but in Germany pride, or inadaptability, or special 
facilities for private war kept the knights from resorting to auch ex- 
pedients, and their main support was wholesale brigandage. They took 
to robbery as to a trade and considered it rather an honour to be 
likened to wolves. Like wolves, however, they were generally hungry; 
the organisation of territorial States and the better preservation of peace 
had, moreover, rendered their trade at once more dangerous and unprofit- 
able; and in 1522 there were knights who lived in peasants’ cottages, and 
7 incomes of no more than fourteen crowns m year, | 

To their poverty fresh burdens were added by the reforms of the 
‘national government; the prohibition of private war, the supersession 
of tlicir ancient feudal customs by the newly-received Roman law, the 
into a position of chronic discontent; and in the summer of 1592 the 
knights of the middle and upper Rhine provinces assembled at Landau 
and resolved to repudiate the authority of the Reichskammergericht on 
the ground that it was dominated by the influence of their natural foes 
the Princes. ‘I'hey found a leader in the notorious Franz von Sickingen, 
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ha Bex been resjarded both, ax the chabr seitok Gee pommear elaine eet 
as a Gospel pioneer. Probably Shans salen 62 personal and 
he adopted the cause of his fellow-knights only. because that réle suited 
his private purposes, Charles V fad taken him into his service and 
employed him in the war with France, but Sickingen’s success and 
rewards had not been commensurate with his hopes, and he sought other 
means to satisfy the extravagant ambition of becoming Elector of ‘Trier 
or even a King. 

A decent cloak for lis private ends and for the class interests of the 
knights was found in the religious situation. Sickingen was apparently a 
genuine Lutheran; Bucer lived in his castle, the Ebern , Oecolampadins 

to his followers, and four hundred knights had undertaken 
Luther's defence at the Diet of Worms. The Reformer was grateful 
and addressed Sickingen as his especia! lord and patron. He looked to 
the Hitter aso sword of the Gospel, and openly incited them to rise 
and spoil the unregenerate priests and prelates; while Hutten, whose 

hies were naturally on the knightly side, urged Sickingen to 
emulate Ziska, and endeavoured to enlist the towns in the service of 
the opposition to their common foe, the territorial Princes. Some of 
these Princes were, however, already half Lutherans; the Elector of 
Saxony Was Luther's great patron, the Elector Palatine was fall of 
doubts, and in any case waz no friend to the Hishops, and prudence 
forbadé open war in the ranks of the Reformers. An ingenious method 
of avoiding it, and of combining secular and religious interests under 
Sickness banner, was found in the proposal to limit the attack to the 
ecclesi¢tical Princes whose worldly goods were an offence to Lutheran 
diviness “hose jurisdiction was a perpetual grievance to the cities, and 
whose territorial powers infringed knightly liberties. 

Ant so, when in August, 1529, Sickingen revived! his feud with the 
Archhithop-Elector of Trier and entered his territory at the head of 
an arm’ Which he had levied nominally for the Emperor's service, he had 
some hopes of success. The government put him imder the ban of the 
Empire but Sickingen Inughed at threats and proceeded to carry an the 
eontrovérsy with fire and sword. Unfortunately these arguments were 
double-@dged, and Trier to which he Inid siege offered an unexpected 
reaistar'e- ‘The Archbishop himself evinced « martial valour at least 
eqtial to his spiritual zeal, and the knightly emissarics met with no 
responr® to their appeals from the people of the city; the traders had 
suffered t00 much from the wolves outside to wish to see them, even 
though they came in sheep's clothing, encamped within their walls. The 
allies whom Sickingen expected from Franconia were intercepted, and on 
Senegber 14 he wa forced to raise the siere and to retreat to his 

strongPoll at Landstubl. Here he thought himself secure against any 
attack: Dut his elaborate fortifications were not proof against the mew 
and perl artillery which the Princes brought into the field. In 
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156 Failure of the Reichsregiment. [1sza 
April, 1523, his walls crumbled before it, he was himself mortally 
wounded by « splinter of stone, and died soon after his surrender, He 
was the last of the German Hitter, and the cannon which battered his 
castle were symbolical of the forces which proved fatal to the inde- 
pendence of his cluss, 

This victory over one of the most formidable disruptive forces 
in the Empire might have been expected to strenzthen the national 
government, but it was won in spite of, and not by, the Aerichsregiment. 
That body had been unnble to keep the peace even in the immediate 
vicmity of Nurnberg where it sat, and whither its members came in 
disguise to avoid molestation at the hands of knightly robbers. Still 
less could it cope with a force like that at Sickingen’s disposal, and the 
rebellion had been put down by three Princes, the Elector Palatine, the 
Archbishop of Trier, and the young Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, who had 
acted on their own responsibility and in conjunction with the Swabian 
League, an organisation embodying within itself prelates, Princes, Jesser 
nobility, and towns, but working in its external relations for the 
furtherance of the particularist interests of the House of Austria This 
alliance had early in the course of the revolt taken matters into its own 
hands and treated the government with as much contempt as Sickingen 
had done himself. As a natural result the litichrregiment began to 
incline to the knightly side, and Frederick of Saxony came to an 
agreemént with the rebels, Neither event had any effect upon the 
result of the struggle. After the fall of Landstuhl the three Princes 
and the Swabian League proceeded to crush the Franconian knights, 
This was done with little difficulty, their power was broken for ever, and 
Ulrich ven Hutten fled to Switzerland, where he died soon afterwardé 
i the midst of a controversy with his former friend Erasmus, The 
victors then punished the offenders and divided their spoils without the 
least reference to the wishes or commands of the government: and the 
main result of the episode was to exhibit in startling contrast the 
impotence of the Meichsregiment and the vigour of the territorial power 
of individual Princes. 

_ the Hegiment was visibly tottering to its fall, and in January, 
1524, tt met the Diet for the last time at Nimberg. Frederick of 
Saxony came prepared with a sheaf of reforms, but it was a question of 
ending and not of mending, and with that determination in their minds 
the yariows sections of the opposition gathered in force. The deputies: 
af the towns had returned from Spain bringing the Emperor's veto on 
the one practicable means of financing the oliministration. Charles’. 
chancellor, Franz Hannart, followed to fan the discontent. ‘The wealth 
of Germany was ranged against the government which had endeavoured 
to abolish monopolies, to tax trade, and to restrict the operations of 
capital, Duke George of Saxony had already declined to support an 
authority which had shown itself so powerless to enforce respect for its 
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decrees, and the three Princes of the Palatinate, of ‘lrier, and of Hesse 
had withdrawn their representatives from the Keichsregiment. The 
Swabian League was encouraged to resist encroachments on its autonomy, 
and the two main supports | of the administration, the Electors of Mame 
and Saxony, were engaged in personal quarrels, When the Diet opened, 
one after another of the ai sinrirre of the vested interests rose to 
denounce the government, and a practical vote of censure was carried by 
the refusal af the Diet to consider any scheme for raising revenue until 
the administration was 

Go ended the Lait atteapt bo anenbe a:meational government for the 
medieval German Empire. The Reichsregiment was indeed continued, 
bot it was removed to Esslingen, where it ant under the shadow of 
Austrian domination, and was shorn of the little independent authority 
it, had wielded before, Germany was submerged under a flood of con- 
stitntignal chaos and personal rivalry, Ferdinand was plotting against 
the Elector of Saxony; many Princes were alienated from Charles by his 
failure to pay their pensions; and Francis I was seeking to fish in the 
troublel waters. The experiment of the Reichsregiment had, in fact, 
been feredoomed to failure from the first; the government contained 
within itself the seeds of its own disruption because its aims had not 
been single or disinterested, It was an attempt at national unity 
domingted by particularist interests, ‘The opposition of the towns and 
of the knights had not been evoked because the government sought 
nation! unity bot because it administered the national authority m the 
interes?S Of territorial Princes; the single city of Niirnberg had for 
instance been taxed higher than any one of the Electors, Nor would 
nation?! unity have been secured if the oligarchy of Princes had per- 

ated its contro! of the government, for the individual members 
would coon have quarrelled among themselves. ‘Their dissensions were, 
indeed, Patent even when their collective authority was threatened by 
comme" enemies, Each, wrote Hannart to his master, wanted to have 
the aff@its of the Empire regulated according to hie individual taste: 

ail demanded a national government and a national system of 
judieattte, but no one would tolerate the interference of these institu 
tions if his own household and jurisdiction; everyone in short wished 
to be nm@ster himself. 

In SUeh circumstances Charles was perhaps justified in preferring, 
like ¢y¢ Test, the extension of his own territorial power to every 
other eoject He may have perceived the impossibility of founding 
nation¢: “nity on a discredited imperial system, Unity did not come 

throug!" any of the methods suggested by the reforming Diets; it only 
came when the imperial decay, which they tried to check, had rum its 
fal! covtse and the Emperor's supremacy had succumbed to the principle 
of +. ftorial monarchy, ‘To the extension of that principle by methods 
of bloc? and iron Germany owes her modern unity as England, France, 
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olil, it led to the construction of the 








The failure of the attempt at political reform involved the ruin of 
all hopes of religious settlement which should be either peaceful or 
national, for the only instrument by which such an object could 
have been achieved was broken in picces. Each political organism 
within the Empire was left to work out its own salvation at its own 
option without the stimulus or control of « central government; and 
the contrast between the course of the Reformation in Germany and 
its development in England affords some facilities for comparing the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of a strong national monarchy. 
In Germany at all events there can be no pretence that the whole 
movement was due to the arbitrary caprice of an absolute King. ‘To 
whatever extent it may have had its roots in the baser passions of 
mankind, it was at least a popular manifestation. It came from 
below, and not from above. Charles V was hostile from conviction and 
from the exigencies of his personal position; the eoclesinstical Princes 
were hostile from interest if not from conviction: of the temporul 
Princes. only one could be described as friendly, and even Frederick of 
Saxony was not yet a Lutheran. He was still treasuring a collection of 
relics and he had spoken severely of Luther's Babylonish Captivity. 
His attitude towards all religious movements, however extravagant, was 
mither that of Gamaliel, on whose advice to the Sanhedrim he seems 
to huve modelled his action; if they were of men they would come 
ta nought of themselves, and rather than be found fighting against 
God he would take his staff in his hand and quit his dominions for 
ever, 

Hut whatever animosity the authorities may have entertained against 
the movement was neutralised by their impotence. ‘The Edict of Worms 
left nothing to be desired in the comprehensiveness of its condemnations 
or in the severity of its penalties, and the Roman hierarchy was particu- 
larly gratified by the subjection of the press to rigid censorship and hy 
the relegation of its exercise to the Church. But, while the Edict had 
been sanctioned by the national Diet, it: execution depended entirely 
upon local authorities who were reluctant to enforce it in face of the 
almost universal disapproval. The Primate himself, the Archbishop of 
Mainz, for fear of riots refused his clergy licence even to preach against 
publication of the Edict refused, but the imperial commissioners who 
came to secure its execution were driven out of the city with threats. 
Both the Edict of Charles and the Bull of Leo remained dead letter in 
Germany outside the private domains of the House of Habsburg ; and 
the chief elfiet of the campaign of the allied Pope, Emperor, and Kin 
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of England against Luther was a bontire of the heretic's works in 
London and another at Ghent: | 

‘The censorship of the press was never more ludicrously ineffective to 
stop « revolution. In spite of it the number of books issued from 
German printing-presses in 1523 was more than twelve times us preat a5 
the number issued ten years before, and of these four-fifths were devoted 
to the cause of the Reformation, It was only with great difficulty that 
printers could be induced to publish works in defence of the Cathalic 
Church, and they had often to be repaid for the lows in which the 
limited circulation of such books involved them, On the other 
hand [Aither’s own writings, violent satires like the AXarsthans and 
Neukar#tans, and Hans Sachs’ Wittenbergrische Nachligall, enjoyed an 
immense popularity. The effervescence of the national mind evoked a 
literature vigerous but rade in form and course in expression, the 
common burden of which was invective svainet the Church, and especially 
the motastic orders; and this indigenous literature stirred to passion 
the mass of the lower middle clases which the alien ond esoteric 
ideals of the Humanists had failed to touch. The pencil was scarcely 
less effective than the pen; Albrecht Diirer and Lucas Cranach were 
almost p zealous champions of the new ideas as Luther and Hutten, 
and probably few pictures haye had a greater popular influence than 
Diirer’s portrayal of 5t John taking precedence of St Peter, and of 
St Pay! as the protector of the Gospel. An English nobleman 
travelling in Germany in 1523 was amazed by the number of 
“ahomifable pictures” ridiculing the friars, though he sent to his King 
some si@ilar specimens satirising Murner, on whom Henry had bestowed 
» hundr®@ pounds for his attack on Luther and for his translation of 
Henry's °¥ book. | 

The motive of all this literature was as yet practical rather than 
doctring © eradicate the abuses of the ecclesiastical organisation rather 
than to tablish any fresh dogmatic system ; and the revolutionary ten- 
dencies Were strongest in the middle classes, which dominated the town 
life in @@tmany. Though supported by the knights the Reformation 
was in the main a fourgeois movement; it was the religious aspect 
of the Advent of the middle classes, They had already emancipated 








fretting against the trammels which the Church imposed upon their 
individo™! and te autonomy, Clerical immunities from municipal 


taxation @Pseopal jurisdiction over otherwise free towns produced a 
never-ce“ilig source of irritation. To these commercial classes Eberlin 
hundred? (20usend crowns a year, and that the friars extracted unother 
million, YT irresistible arguments for the elimination of papal control 
over the German Church and for the dissolution of the frimrs’ Orders. 
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remnants of the Hussite movement. Some members of that sect: had 
settled on the borders of Silesia and Moravia in the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and they are claimed as the founders of the later 
recrudescence of the Hussite heresy ; and Wi ¢@ Capito declares that 
in his youth he had often heard his elders read the writings of the 
Bohemian Reformers. Luther's words were pot entirely novel accents, 


So while the Princes held aloof from the movement it progressed 
with rapid strides in the cities, At Niimberg under the eyes of the 
national government the churches of St Lawrence and St Sebald 
resoumded with the new doctrines, and Osiander tinder the protection 
of the city authorities bezun to proselytise not only among the citizens 
but among the numbers of public officials, from clerks +o Princes, 
who were brought to Nurnberg by the business of the Empire. ‘The 
Austrian administration of Wiirttembery closed its churches to the 
Reformers, but almost all the small imperial cities of Swabia favoured 
the Reformation. Eberlin of Ginzburg was the most popular of the 
Swabian preachers, but Hall, Nérdlingen, Reutlingen, Esslingen, and 
Heilbronn listened to the precepts of Brenz, Billicanus, Alber, Styfel, 
and Lachmann. Strasburg and the southern cities of the Swabian 
circle were powerfully influenced by the example of their Swiss neigh- 
bours; and in 1524, the year in which Zwingli established control over 
Zurich, Bucer and Capito effected a similar change in Strasshurg, which 
had already shown its sympathies by committing Murner’s works to the 
Hames, by protecting Matthew Zell from the Hishop, and by exercising 
the censorship over the press in a way that inflicted no hardship on the 
Heformers. Elsewhere in Upper Swabia éwingli's influence was strong 
his friend Schappeler, who wus to play an important part in the 
Peasants’ Revolt, preached at Memmingen, and Hummelberg in Ravens 
burg, while the disposition of Constance had been proved in 1521 by its 
refusal to publish the: Edict of Worms. In Bavaria and Austria the 
Reformers were naturally less successful, and one was martyred ut 
Rattenberg. Bot Jacob Strauss and Urbanus Rhegius preached in the 
valley of the Inn, Speratus at Salzburg and Vienna, and traces of the 
Reformed doctrines were fc na far south as Tyrol. 

In the north the Reformers were not less active. Heinrich Miller 
of Zutphen, an Augustinian from the Netherlands, prevailed in Bremen 
against its Archbishop. Hamburg and Liibeck, Stralsend and Greifs. 
wald, other cities of the Hanseatic Leazue, followed its examin]. 
berg became Lutheran under the auspices of Bishop Polenz of Samland, 
and beyond the limits of the Empire the new doctrines spread to the 
German colonies at Danzig and Dorpat, Riga and Reval, Hermann 
Tast laboured in Schleswig, Jurien van der Dare (Georgius Aportanus) 
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in east Friesland; and smaller towns in Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
Limeburg felt the impulse. Magdeburg and Breslau were in close com- 
munication with Wittenberg, and at Breslau the object at which the 
reforming cities were aiming wns first achieved when the City Council 
claimed control over religious instruction on the ground that it built 
and maintained ecclesiastical edifices. In many cities the result of the 
struggle between the old faith and the new was. indecisive; at Ulm, for 
instance, the Council determined to maintain a religious neutrality ; 
elsewhere the Catholic clergy retained control of the churches, while 
Lutheran dives preached to large audiences in the open air. 

At first sight it may seem strange that an anti-ecclesjastical move- 
ment should have been led by ecclesiastics, but the greatest enemies of a 
class of order generally come from within it; the most successful loaders 
of dugocratic revolutions have usually been aristocrats, and the over- 
throw of Churches has often been the work of Churchmen. So promi- 
nent #ere members of Luther's own Order in the agitation against 
religiot® Orders that the whole thing was thought at first to be only 
squabble between Augustinians and Dominicans, like many another 
which had already broken out and been suppressed. The movement: 
had been hatched in.an Augustinian monastery at Wittenberg, and the 
first td lnitate the Wittenberg monks were their Augustinian brethren 
at Erfett. In 1522 a Chapter of the Order declared monastic vowa to 
he no Hone bindings and a few months lator ite viear ahandoned his 
dignity ®2¢ took a wife. ‘The Augustinians of Eisleben, Magdeburg, 
nity and Niimberg soon followed the example of those of Wittenbes 
and E,/urt, and left their eloisters to become evangelical preachers or to 
adopt *ome secular trade. Two members of the Order were the pioneers 
of Lu‘teranism in the Netherlands, and two others were there its 
proton*#ftyT td 

The German Augustininns in fact adopted Luther's cause uss body ; 
no oth? Order followed their example, but that of St Francis produced 
at least ® many leaders of Reform, From Franciscan cloisters came 
Myconi#, the Reformer of Weimar, who in after years travelled to 
Englar! in the vain hope of strengthening the Anglican Church in the 
Luthe;"" faith; John Eberlin of Ginzburg, and Henry of Kettenbach, 
who gorked together at Ulm; Stephen Kempen, the evangelist of 
Hamln"S: John Breismann, the reformer of Kottbus- Gabriel Zwilling, 
the agitator of Wittenberg; and Conrnd Pellican, who translated the 
Talmue into Latin and impressed with his learning the English Re- 
ferencaaki Whitgift and Jewel, Bradford and Latinier. From among the 
TDomin@@"* there arose Martin Bucer, a notable name in the history of 
the German, the Swiss, and the English Reformations; the Brigettives 

uot! Oxcolampadius, whose. name, like Bucer’s, wea familiar on 
and A,tbrese Hisurer a Benedictine. ‘The Carmelite house at Aupsburg 
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rmary, had been Hector of the Premonstratensian school at 'Treptow. 
of eminence, a circumstance which shows that even in their worst days 
the monastic Orders attracted most of the promising youth. George von 
Polenz was the only Bishop who openly espoused the Lutheran cause in 
ite early years, though the Bishops of Basel and Breslau, Ramberg and 

erseburg were more or less friendly. ‘The halting attitude of the 
Archbishop of Mainz was due partly to fear and partly to the design he 
cherished. of following the example of Albrecht of Brandenburg and 
converting his clerical principality into a secular fief. 

But the movement, although led by Churchmen, was not the work 
of the Church or of any other organisation. It was a well-nigh mniversal 
spontaneous ebullition of lay and clerical discontent with the social, 
political, and moral condition of the established Catholic Church, 
here was no one to organise and guide this volume of passion, for 
Luther, although the mightiest voice that ever spoke the German 
language, was var ef practerea nihil. He had none of the practical 
genius which characterised Calvin or Loyola; and the lack of statesman- 
like direction caused the Reforming impulse to break in vain against 
many of the Catholic strougholds in Germany. Where it succeeded, it 
owed its success mainly to the fact that its control fell into the hands of 
a middle-class laity which had already learnt to administer ach compre- 
hensive affairs as those of the Hanseatic League. 'This participation of 
the laity the towns the bulwark of the German Reformed faith, 
and the value of their co-operation was theologically expressed. by the 
enunciation of the doctrine of the universal priesthood of man against the 
exclusive claims of the Church. Indeed not only were all men priests, but 
women #s well—so declared Matthew Zell, in grateful recognition of the 
effective aid which women occasionally rendered to the cause of Reform, 

That come had until 1522 been identified with the attempt to 
remedy those national grievances against worldly priests, high-handed 
prelates, and a corrupt Italian Papacy, which had been variously ex- 
pressed in the list of gravamina drawn up by the Diet of Worms and in 
the furious diatribes of popular literature. But gradually and almost 
imperceptibly this campaign assumed a theological aspect; Luther and 
his colleagues began to seek a speculative basis for their practical 
mropmranda, and to trace the evil customs of the time to a polluted 
doctrinal source. Religion in that theological age consisted largely in 
belief and very slightly in conduct, and the conversion of a movenrent for 
practical reform into a war of creeds was inevitable. But it hindered 
the practical Reformation and helped to destroy the national unity of 
Germany. There was scarcely « conservative who did not see and admit 
the need for a purification of the Church; Murner and Eck and, most 
notably, Exusnits felt i¢ as much as Luther, Melanchthon, and Hutten - 
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and Duke George of Saxony and Charles V as much ns the Elector 
Frederick. But there was a vast difference between such « recogul 
and the acknowledgement of Luther's doctrine of the unfree aii 
between the admission that the theory of good works had been grossly 
abused and the assertion that all good works were vain. The division 
thus initiated was deep and permanent, and whereas the practical poe 
of the Reformation have commanded « universal assent in aheient doo 

an ever-widening assent in practice, Luther's theology comman only 
a sectional allegiance even among Reformers of his century ands 

allegiance in subsequent generations, 

Bot Luther in spite of his repudiation of scholastic theology never 
got rid of the results of his scholastic training; he must have a complete 
and logical theory of the universe, and he sought it in the works of the 
great Father of the Church on whose precepts Luther's own Onder had 
been professedly | founded. St ea Segagy views on the hapencaoe of thi 
bis antagonist Pelagtab; but in'pesetics that vigoa tind exes mitigated 
by a Host of benelicent dispensations invented to shield mankind from 
the inevitable effects of its helplessness in the face of original sin. ‘These 
medieval accretions Luther swept away; he accepted with all its appalling 
consequences the doctrine of predestination and of the thraldom of 
mankind to sin, and did not hesitate to make God directly responsible 
for the evil as well as the good existing in the world. It is a singular 
phenojtenon that a fervent belief in the impotence of the human will 
should have stimulated one of the most masterful wills which ever 
affectel the destinies of mankind, 

Tre evolution of this doctrine had been but one of the mental 
activities which occupied Luther during his enforeed seclusion at the 
himself and his friends at the Elector Frederick's Court on the eve of 
his departure from Worms; and the secret was so well kept that his 
followers commonly thought thet he bad been murdered by papal 
emissaties- Here in his solitude he waa subjected to a repetition of 
those #ssaults of the devil which he had experienced in the Augustinian 
eloiste’»§ What assurance had he thot he was richt and the rest of 
the Ceurch was wrong? But the faith that was in him saved him 
from his doubts of himself, and hard work prevented him from be- 

a visionary, The news that Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz 

was jrtent on @ fresh recourse to Indulgences provoked a remarkable 
Tlateation of Luther's influence; in spite of the efforts of well-wishers 
ak the Saxon Court to keep him quiet, he presented an ultimatum to 
the Archbishop granting a respite of fourteen days within which 
Albre¢ht might retract and esape the perils of the Reformer’s ful- 
mina! ‘The Primate of Germany replied with an abject submission. 

Tt * difficult to silence a man who wielded such an authority, 
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and commentaries on the Psalms and the Magmificaf, sermons on the 
Gospels and Epistle for the year, a book on Confession. and an 
elaborate treatise condemning the validity of monastic vows, flowed 
with amazing rapidity from his pen. More important was his trans- 
lation of the New Testament, on which he was engaged during the 
greater part of his captivity. ‘The old error that versions of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular tongues were almost unknown before the 
Reformation has been often exposed, but it is not so often pointed 
out that these earlier translations were based on the Vulgate and thus 
reflected the misconceptions of the Church azninst which the Reformers 
protested. It was almost. as important that translations into the ver- 
nacular should be based on original texts as that there should be 
tranilations at all, and from a critical point of view the chief merit 
of Luther's version is that he sought to embody in it the best results 
of Greek and Hebrew scholarship. But its muccess was due not so 
much to the soundness of its scholarship as to the literary form of 
the translation, and Luther's Bible is a« much a classic as the English 
Authorised Version, If he did not create the Newhochdeutech which 
Grimm calls the “ Protestant dinlect,” he first gave it extensive popular 
currency, and the language of his version, which was baad on the Saxon 
Kuneleisprarhe, superseded alike the old Hochdeutech and Plattdentach, 
which were then the prevalent German dialects The first edition of 
the New Testament was issued in September, 1522, and « secom] two 
months later; the whole Bible was completed im 1534, and in spite 
of the facts that a Basel printer translated Luther's “outlandish 
words” into South German and that a Platideutsch version was alan. 
published, the victory of Luther's dinlect was soon assured. 

_ Luther's Bible became the most effective weapon in the armoury 
of the German Reformers, and to the infallibility of the Church they 
and iater Protestants opposed the infallihility of Holy Seripture. But 
this we a claim which Luther himself never asserted for the Bible, 
and still less for his own translation. Hiv often-quoted remark that 
the Epistle of St James was an *enistle of straw,” should not be 
separated Luther's own qualification that it was such only im 
comparison with the Gospel of St John, the Pauline Epistles, and some 
other books of the New Testament, Dut his references to that Epistle 
and to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Book of Revelation show a 
very independent attitude towards the Scriptures. Wherever the words 
of the Canonical Books seemed to contlict with those of Christ. he 
preferred the latter as an authority, and further difficulties he left to 
individual interpretation. Let each man, he writes, hold to what his spirit 
yields him; and he confessed that he could not reconcile himeelf to the 
Book of Revelation. He was in fact supremely eclectic in respect to the 
Scriptures anil to the doctrines: he deduced from them: he gave the 
greatest weight to those Books and to those passages which appealed 
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most strongly to his own individuality, while he neglected those ana, 
like St James’ Epistle, did not suit his doctrines. Bot he could hardly 
refuse o like liberty to others, and was thus soon involved in a 
with Heformers who like himself started from the denial of the authority 
of the Roman Church, but pressed further than he did his own arguments 
on the freedom of the will and the weight attaching to Seriptare. 
Luther's seclusion at the Wartburg did not allay the intellectual 
ferment at Wittenberg or impair the influence it exercised over the 
rest of Germany. At Wittenberg both the University und the town 
defied alike the papal Ball and the imperial Edict. Scholars flocked 
to the University from all quarters, and it became the metropciis. ol 
san guiaiiae mavement. Melanchthon forsook the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes to devote himself to the Epistles of St Paul; and his Loci 
Commimes formed one of the most effective of Lutheran handbooks, But 
he lacked the force and decision of charucter to lead or control the 
revolutionary tendencies which were gathering strength, and Luther's 
place was taken by his old ally Carlstadt. Carlstadt's was one of those 
acute intellects which earn for their possessora the reputation of being 
reckless agitators because they are too fur in advance of their age; 
and the doubts which he entertained of the Mosaic nuthorship of the 
Pentateuch and of the identity of the Gospels, as they then existed, with 
their original form, were considered to be evidence of the instability of 
his character rather than of the soundness of his reasoning faculties, 
He was not, however, free from personal vanity or jealousy of Luther, 
and his tival’s absence afforded him the opportunity of appearing as 
the Jeader of the movement. Declining an invitation from Christian I] 
to Denmark, he united with Gabriel Zwilling in an attempt to destroy 
what feitiier had left of the papal eee He attacked clerical celibacy 
pulso¢Y for secular priests end Peaionial for aiaiies He denounced 
the whole institution of monachism, and pronounced the adoration of 
the Eucharist and private masses to be sinful.. On December 5, 1521, 
there Wai a riot against the Mass, and the University demanded its 
abolition throughout the country, The Town Council refused its con- 
currey® in this request, but on Christmns-Day Carlstadt administered 
the Setrament of the Altar in both elements, sxarbheng the preparatory 
confession, the elevation of the Host, and the “abominable canon," 
which implied that the celebration was a sacrifice. Zwilling next 
inveighed! against the piaficwm and extreme unction as beings wu financial 
trick 08 the part of the priests, and entered conoclust 
campaigns Huviting his aces to burn the pictures in itiches and 
destroy the altars. =n 
iniscences of Hussite doctrine may have predisposed the Saxon 
sapauntien living on the borders of Bohemia in favour of Carlstadt's 
proceedings, and he was now reinforced by the influx from Zwickau of 
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Nicolaus Storch, Thomas Mimzer, Marcus Stiibner, and thei followers, 
whose views were of « distinctively Hussite, or rather ‘Taborite, tendency. 
These believed themselves to be under the direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit, and their immediate intercourse with the source of all 
truth rendered them independent of any other guidance, even that 
of the Seriptures. The free interpretation of the Bible which seemed 
a priceless boon to Luther, was a poor thing to men who believed 
tnemselves to be at least as much inspired as its writers. From their 
Hon of infant baptiam, on the grounds that a sacrament was void 
without faith, and that infants could not have faith, they were after- 
wards called Anabaptists, but they also held the tenets of the later Fifth 
Monarchy men in Engiand. Like Luther they believed in the unfree 
will, but they carried the doctrine to greater lengths, and unlike him 
they found inspiration in the Apocalypse. ‘They asserted the imminence 
of a bloody purification of the Church, and they endeavoured to verify 
their prophecy by beginning with the slaughter of their opponents at 
“Awickau. The eet was, however, discovered, and Storch, Munger, and 
Stiibner fled to 

Here they joined hands with Carlétadt and Zwilling. Even 
Melanchthon was impressed by their arguments, and the Elector 
Frederick, mindful of Gamalie!'s advice, refused to move against them. 
Early in 1522 iconoclastic riots broke out; priestly garments and 
atiriculur confession were disused; the abolition of the mendicant Orders 
was demanded, together with the distribution of the property of the reli- 
gious corporations among the poor, ‘The influence of 'Taborite dogma 
was shown by the agitation for closing all places of anmsement and the 
denunciation of schools, universities, and all forms of learning as 
superfluous in a generation directly informed by the Holy Ghost. ‘The 
Wittenberg schoolmaster, Mohr, himself besought parents to remove 
their children from school; students becun te desert the University, 
and the New Learning seemed doomed to end in the domination 
of fanatica! ignorance hesed on the brute force of the mob, 

In the Edict of Worms Luther had been branded rather as a 
revolutionary than asa heretic, and the burden of the complaints pre- 
ferred against him by the Catholic humanists was that his methods of 
seeking a reformation ‘would be fatal to all order, political or ecclesiastical. 
They painted him as the apostle of pewnhiticng,: a secoud Catiline: and 
the excesses at Wittenberg might well make them think themselves 
prophets. ‘The moment was e crucial one; it was to decide whether 
or not the German Reformation was to follow the usua) course of 
revolutions, devour its own children, and Fo on adopting ever extremer 
wiews: till the day of reaction came. Of all the elements in revolt from. 
Rome, Lather and his. ‘school were the must conservative, and upon the 
question whether he would prevail against the extreme faction depended 
the success or failure of the German Reformation. 
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'The initial proceedings of Carlstadt had vexed Luther's soul, but he 
was violently antipathetic to the Zwickan enthusiasts. He vehemently 
repudiated their appeal to force in order to regenerate the Church. He 
reealled the fact that by spiritual methods alone he had routed Tetzel 
and his minions and defied with impunity both Emperor and Pope. He 
probably foresaw that the Reformation would be ruined by its association 
with the crude sociil democracy of Minzer and Storch, but im any case 
his pers instincts would alone have been sufficient to make him 
i . and when he had made up his mind to s course, no consider- 
ations of prudence or of his own safety could deter him from pursuing it. 
Hraving the ban of the Empire antl disrecn. 1] HW the Elector’s stringent 
commands he left the Wartburg and reappeared at Wittenberg on 
March 6, 1522. His action required at least as mach courage as his 
journey to Worms, and the demonstration of his influence was far more 
striking. In @ course of eight sermons he rallied almost the whole of 
the town to his side Zwilling confessed his errors; Carlstadt, Mimzer, 
work of destruction was repaired. Luther himself retained his cowl and 
lived in the Augustinian monastery, and scope was afforded for every 
man’s 8cruples regarding the Mass; in one church it was celebrated with 
all the old Catholic rites, in another the Eucharist was administered in 
ene of in both forms according to individual taste, and in a third the 
bread and the wine were always given to the laity. 

[ytther had vindiented the conservative character of the Reformation 
aa he conceived it; he had checked the swing of the pendulum in one 
direpion, and had thereby moderated the force of its recoil; but he could 
not prevent it from swinging back altogether. It had gone too far for 
that under the impetus supplied by himeelf, and « reaction hazed upon 
real conviction was slowly developing itself and coming to the rescue of 
the «form-tosed Catholic Church. ‘The first foree to react under the 
antagonist produced by the rejection of Catholic dogma was the 
humatist movement. ‘The body was shattered, and some of tts members 
joined the doctrinal Reformers; but the majority, including the great 
leader Of the movement, took up a more and more hostile position. 
Wher Luther was thought to have been killed, many turned to Erasmus 
as [,ither’s successor. “Give ear, thou kmight-errant of Christ,” wrote 
Diref> “tide on by the Lord Christ's side; defend the truth, reach forth 
to the ™martyr’s crown,” But that was a crown which Erasmus never 
desired + still less would he seek it in a cause which threatened to ruin 
his nO8t cherished designs. ‘Theology, he complained, bade fair to absorb 
al} ¢y¢ bomanities; and the theology of Luther was as hateful to him a 
i.,¢ of Louvain. The dogmas, which appealed to men of the iron cast 
of Lpther and Calvin, repelled cultured men of the world like Erasmus ; 
for _juolars and artists are essentially aristocratic in tempe ament antl 
firmiy Sttached to that doctrine of individual merit which Luther and 
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Calvin denied. While Luther adopted the teaching of St Augustine, 
Erasmus was reganied at Wittenberg as little better than a Pelagian, 
and is personal conflict with Hutten was soon followed by a more 
important encounter with Luther. Urged by Catholics to attack the 
new theology, Erasmus with intuitive skill selected the doctrine of free 
will, which he asserted in a treatise of great moderation. Latther’s reply 
was remarkable for the untlinching way in which he accepted the logical 
consequences of his favourite dogma. But that did mot make it more 
palatable, and Erasmus’ hook confirmed not a few in their antipathy to 
the Lutheran cause. 

These were by no means blind partisans of the Papacy. Murner, 
the scholar and poct; Jerome Emser, the secretary to Duke George of 
Saxony; Cochlacus, Heynlin von Stein, Alexander Hegius, Luther's 
old master Staupitz; Karl von Miltitz, Johann Faber, Pirkheimer, and 
many another hud long desired # reformation of the Church, but they 
looked to a General Council and legal methods. Revolution and dis- 
eau tion they ponsidared too great a price to pay for reform, and therefore 
sailly threw in their lot with the forces which were preparing to do 
battle for the Catholic Church, purified or corrupt Slowly also a 
section of the German laity began to range itself on the same side, and 
from the confused mélée of public opinion two orgunised parties gradually 
merged. Here and there this or that form of religious belief obtained 
a decisive predominance and began to control the organisation of a 
city or principality in the interests of one or the other party. An 
infinity of local circumstances contributed to each local decision ; 
dynestic ‘conditions might assist a Prince to determine with which 
teligious: party to side, and relations with a neighbouring Bishop or 
even trading interests might exert a similar influence over the corporate 
conscience of cities, But with regard to Germany as a whole, and 
with « few significant exceptions, the frontiers of the Latin Church 
ultimately coincided to a remarkable extent with those of the old 
Roman Empire, Where the legions of the Caesars had planted their 
standards and founded their colonies, where the Latin speech and Latin 
civilisation had permeated the people, there in the sixteenth century the 
Roman Church retained its hald. ‘The limits of the Roman Empire are 
in the main the boundaries between Teutonic and Latin Christianity 

But Latin Christianity saved itself in southern Germany only by 
borrowing some of the weapons of the original opponents of Rome, and 
the Counter-Reformation owed its success to its a ption of many of the 
practical proposals and some of the doctrinal jdeas of the Reformation, 
prerogative went on apace in Catholic as well as in Protestant countries, 
and, while the spiritual prerogatives of the Papacy were magnified at 
the Council of ‘Trent, its practical power declined. It secured secular 
aid by making concessions to the secular power, The earliest example 
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of this process was seen iy Bavaria. Originally Bavaria had been: as 
hostile to the Church as any other part of Germany, and no attempt 
was there made to exceute the Edict of Worms: [ut what others 
staat by hostility to the Papacy, the Dukes of Bavuria won by its 
conciliation, and between 1521 and 1525 a firm alliance was built 
up between the Pope and the Dukes on the basis of papal support 
for the Dokes even against their Bishops. Adrian VI granted them 
a fifth of all ecclesiastical revenues within their dominions, a source 
of income which henceforth remained one of the chief pillars of the 
Bavarian financial system; and another Ball empowered the temporal 
tribunals to deal with heretics without the concurrence of the Bavarian 
ishops, Who resented the ducal intrusion into their jurisdictions. ‘The 
territorial ambition of the Dukes was thus gratified ; and the grievances 
of the laity against the Church were to some extent satisfied by the 
adoption of measures intended to reform clerical morals; and they both 
were thus inclined to defend Catholic dogma against Lutheran heresy. 
A similar grant of Church revenues to the Archduke Ferdinand for use 
the Turk facilituted « like result; and Austria and Bavaria 
asa the bulwarksa of the Catholic Church in Germany. Other 
Catholic Princes, like Duke George of Saxony, maintained the faith 
with ore disinterested motives but with less permanent success; while 
the ecclesiastical Electors of Mainz, ‘Trier, and Cologne, were prevented 
by Lutheran sympathies 1 in the chapters or in the cities of their dioceses 
from playing the vigorous part in opposition to the national movement 
which might otherwise have been expected from them. 

A like process of crystallisation pervaded the Reforming party. In 
1594 Luther effected the final conversion of the Elector Frederick of 
Saxon?) and his brother John who succeeded him in the following year 
was alteady a Lutheran. In the same year the youthful and warlike 
Landgt*e Philip of Hesse was won over by Melanchthon and enjoined 
the preaching of the Gospel throughout his territories. Margrave 
Casimit of Brandenburg took a similarly decisive step in concurrence 
with his Estates at Bayreuth in October. The banishel Duke Ulrich e 

Wiartttmberg was also « convert, and Duke Emest of 
nephev of the Elector Frederick, began « reformation at Celle i in 1528. 
Charlie? Ws sister Isabella listened to Osiander’s exhortations at Niimmberg 
aril pled the new ideas, and her husband, Christian O of Denmark, 
invited Luther and Carlstadt to preach in his kingdom. He was soon 
ce stare cry but his successor Frederick I adopted a similar 

ligio#® “ttitude and promoted the spread of reforming principles in 

and in his duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, The Grand- 
of the Teutonic Order, Albrecht of Brandenburg, had also been 
stent by Osiander, and, turning his new faith to practical account, 
verted: the (possessions. of the Order into the hereditary dachy of 


Re Con, a ficf of the Polish Crown, which received at once « purified 
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Seldon and a) new constitution. In the neighbouring Durly! of 
Pomerania the Catholic Bogislay X was succeeded in 1523 by his two 
sons George and Barnim, of whom the latter was a Lutheran. 

The feeble government established at the Dict of Worms in 1521 
was quite unable to control this growing cleavage of the nation into 
two religious parties; but it made some efforts to steer a middle course 
and it reflected with some fidelity the national hostility to the papal 
Curia. Tt bad met the Diet for the first time in Dabewaty, 1522, and it 
entertained some hopes that the new Pope, Adrian VI, would do same- 
thing to meet the long list of gravamina which had been drawn up in 
the previous year and sent to Home for consideration; but it was late 
in the summer before Adrian reached the Vatican, and his policy could 
not be announced to the Diet until its next meeting in November, ‘The 
papal Nuncio was Francesco Chieregati, an experienced diplomatist, and 
he came with m conciliatory message. He said nothing about Lather 
in his first speech to the Diet, and in an interview with Planits, the 
Elector Frederick’s Chancellor, he admitted the existence of grave abuses 
in the Papacy, and the partial responsibility of Leo X for them; nor 
did he deny that Luther had dene good work in bringing these abuses 
to light; though of course the monk’s attacks on the sacraments, on the 
Fathers of the Church, and on Councils could not be tolerated, But 
this peaceful atmosphere did not endure. Adrian seems to have come to 
the conclusion that his instructions to Chicregati did not lay sufficient 
emphasis on papal dignity, and a brief which he addressed to his 
Nuncio on November 25 was much more minntory. His threats were 
conveyed to the Dict by Cinereyati's speech on January 3, 1523: father 
was dimounced aa worse than the Turk, and was accused of not rerely 
polluting Germany with his heresy but of aiming wt the destruction of 
all order and property. The Estates were reminded of the end of 
Dathan and Abiram, of Ananias and Sapphira, of Jerome and Hus; 
if they separated Chentetiece from God's Holy Chureh they might incur 
a similar fate. 

Yet the Pope did not deny the abuses of which complaint had been 
made, and his frank acknowledgement of them supplied the Diet with 
a coe for their answer. ‘They refused the Nuncio's demand that the 
Lutheran preachers of Niimberg should be seized und sent to Rome, and 

itited a committee to deal with the question. This body 1 
that the Pope's acknowledgement of the existence of abusex me it 
impossible to proceed against Luther for pointing them out: and it 
carried war into the enemy's territory by demanding that the Pope 
should sirrender German annates to be appropriated to Gernian 
netional purposes, and summon a Council, in which the laity were to 
be represented, to pA eareice etal ipl pee be rs rss 
astical situation. This report met with some ition from | 
Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, Duke George of Sisoay, ani er 
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Archduke Ferdinand; but the modifications adopted by the Diet did 
not seriously alter its import. ‘The Elector Frederick was to be asked 
to restrain Luther, but probably no one anticipated that his efforts, if 
he made any, would be successful ; no steps were to be taken to execute 
the Edict of Worms or to silence the Reformers; the Diet reiterated its 
hundred eravamina, and, although no approbation was expressed of 
‘uther and his cause, the outlawed monk had as much reasan to be 
pleased with the results of the Dict as Chieregati had to be discontented. 
Before the Diet assembled again the reforming Adrian had gone the 
way of his predecessors, and popular feeling at Rome towards reform 
was expressed by the legend inscribed on the door of the dead Pope's 
physician Liberatori patriac. Another Medici sat on the throne: of 
Leo X, and religious reform was exchanged for family politica, Dut 
even Clement VII felt the necessity of grappling with the German 
problem, and Lorenzo Campeggio was sent to the Diet which again met 
at Nirnberg in January, 1524, As he entered Augsburg and gave his 
benediction to the crowd, he was met with jeers and insults, At Nim- 
berg, which he reached on March 16, the Princes alvisedl him ‘to make 
a private entry for fear of hostile demonstrations, and on Maundy 
Thuraday under his very eyes three thousand people, including the 
"s sister, received the communion in both forms. His mission 
seemen] & forlorn hope, but there were a few breaks in the gloom. The 
Reichertgiment, which had on tha whole been more advanced in religious 
opinion then the Diets, had lost the respect of the people. The repudi- 
ation of its authority by the towns, the knights, and several of the 
Princes: With the encouragement of the Emperor, indicated the speedy 
removel of this shield of Lutheranism, and the vote of censure carried 
against the government seemed to open the door to reaction. 
Caspeggio accordingly again demanded the execution of the Edict 
of Wotms, and he was supported by Charles Ws Chancellor, Hannart, 
who het been sent from Spain to aid the cities in their resistance to the 
financi*#! proposals of the Reicheregiment. But the cities, in spite of 
their repudiation of Lutheranism in Spain, were now indignant at the 
idea of eNforcing the Edict of Worms, and the Diet itself was angry 


beesguac Campeggio brought no other answer to its repeated complaints 
than the statement that the Holy Father could not believe such « 
document to be the work of the Estates of the Holy Homan Empire. 
So the Old struggle was fought over again, and the inevitable compromise 
differed only in shades of meaning from that of the previous year, The 
Edict should, indeed, be executed “as well as they were able, and as far 
as was Possible”; but the Estates did not profess any greater ability 
than before. A General Council was again demanded, and pending it 
not very probable or speedy assemblage, a national Synod was to be 
summoted to meet at Speier in November, and there make an interim 
settle #at of all the practical and doctrinal questions at issue. 
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The prospect of such a meeting alarmed both P and Emperor 
more than al! the demands for a General Couneil: for in a General 
Council the Germans would be a minority, and General Councils affor- 
ded unlimited scope for delay, But a German Synod would mean 
business, and its business was not likely to please either Clement or 
Charles. It would probably organise a German national Church with 
slight dependence on Rome; it might establish a national government 
with no miore dependence on Charles. Both these threatened interests took 
action; the Pope instigated Henry VIII to take away from the German 
merchants of the Steelyard their commercial privileges, and to urge 
upon Charles the prohibition of the meeting at Speier; he also sugmested 
the deposition of the Elector Frederick as a warning to other rebellious 
Princes. The Emperor was nothing loth; on July 15 he forbade the 
proposed assembly at Speer, and, although there is no evidence that he 
would have proceeded to so dangerous and violent a meusure as the 
deposition of Frederick, he broke off former friendly relations and 
insulted the whole Saxon Howse by marrying his sister Catharine to 
King John of Portugal inatead of to Frederick's nephew, John Frederick, 
to whom she had been betrothed as the price of the Elector’s support of 
Charles’ candidature for the Empire in 1519, | 

Belore the news of these steps hud reached Germany both sides had 
begun preparations for the struggle. Campeggio had been empowered, 
in of the failure of his mission to the Dict, to organise a sectional 
gathering of Catholic Princes in order to frustrate the threatened 
national Council. ‘This assembly, the first indication of the permanent 
religious disruption of Germany, met at Ratishon towards the end of 
June, Its principal members were the Archduke Ferdinand, the two 
Dukes of Bavaria, and nine bishops of southern Germany; and the anti- 
national character of the meeting was emphasised by the abstinence of 
every elector, lay or clerical. It was, however, something more than a 
particularist gathering; it sought to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Heformation by reforming the Church from within, and it was in 
fact » Counter-Reformation in miniature. ‘The spiritual lords consented 
to pay 8 fifth of their revenues to the temporal authority as the price of 
the suppression of Lutheran doctrine. ‘The grievances of the laity with 
respect. to clerical fees and cleriea) mor: were to some extent redressed « 
the excessive number of saints’ days and holy days was curtailed ‘The 
use of excommunication and interdict for trivial matters was forbidden + 
and while the reading of Lutheran hooks was prohibited, preachers were 





1524] Party meetings at Ratisbon and Speier. ‘178 
Meanwhile, in ignorance of the impending hlow, the greater part of 
Germany was preparing for the national Council or Synod st Speier. 
‘The news of the convention at Ratisbon stimulated the Reformers’ 
veal. ‘The cities held meetings first at Speier and then at Ulm, where 
wert joined by representatives of the nobles of the Rhine districts, 
the Eifel, Wetterau, and Westerwald. They bound themselves to act 
together, and ordered preachers to confine themselves to the Gospel and 
a fraction of the strength of the party of doctrinal reform. ‘The almost 
simultaneous adoption of Lutheranism by Prussia, Silesia, and part of 
Pomerania, by Brandenburg-Culmbach, and by Hese, Bronswick-Liine- 
burg, Schleswig, and Holstein proves that the proposed national Conneil 
at Speier would have commended the allegiance of the greater part of 
north Germany, and might, through its adherents in great cities like 
Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm, have swept even the south within the 
net of a national revolt from Rome, ‘That consummation was post- 
poned by the united action of Charles, of Clement, and of the Princes 
and Bishops at Ratishon; but the Empire was riven in’ twain, and 
while the rival parties were dehating each other's destruction, the first 
cumblings were heard of a storm which threatened to overwhelm them 
both in & common ruin. The peasant, to whom scores of ballads and 
satires had lightly appealed as the arbiter of the situation, was coming 
to claim) his own, and the social revolution was at hand. 
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SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND CATHOLIC REACTION 





Tar most frequent and damaging charge levelled at Luther between 
1620 and 1525 reproached him with being the apostle of revolution and 
anarchy, and predicted that his attacks on spiritual authority would 
develop into s campaign against civil order unless he were promptly 
suppressed. ‘The indictment had been preferred in the Edict of Worms, 
it was echoed by the Nuncio two years later at Niirnberg, and it was 
the ground of the humanist revolt from his ranks By his denunciations 
of Princes in 1625 and 1524 as being for the mest part the greatest fools 
or the greatest rogues on earth, by his application of the text “He 
hath pat down the mighty from their seats,” and by his assertion of 
the principle that human authority might be resisted when its mandates 
conflicted with the Word of God, Luther had confirmed the suspicion, 
There was enough troth in it to give point to Murner’s atire of 
Luther as the champion of the Bundschuh, the leader of those who 
proclaimed that, as Christ had freed them all, and all were children and 
beirs of one father, all should share alike, all be priests and gentlemen, 
and pay rents and respect to no man. The outbreak of the Peasants’ 
War appeared to be an invincible corroboration of the charge, and 
from that day to this it has been almost a commonplace with Catholic 
historians that the Reformation was the parent of the revolt. 

Tt has been no les a point of honour with Protestant Writers, and 
especially with Germans, to vindicate both the man and the movenent 
from the taint of revolution. The fact that the peasants adopted the 
Lutheran phrases about brotherly love and Christian liberty proves 
‘little, for in a theological age it is difficult to express any movement 
except in theological terms, and behind these common phrases there 
lay a radical divergence of aims and methods, ‘The Gospel according 
to Luther may have contained a message for villeing ang seris, but it 
did not proclaim the worldly redemption they sought: and the motives 
of the peasants in 1525 were similar to those which hus} precipitated 
half-a-dozen local revolts before Luther appeared on the scone. Even 
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in 1524 the earliest sets of articles propounded by the peasants con- 
Reformation and the Peasants’ Revolt is as far from the truth as the 
statement that the one produced the other. ‘The frequent association of 
Wat Tyler trod on the heels of Wiclif, and Ziska on those of Hus; 
Kett appeared at the dawn of English Puritanism, and the Levellers at 
its zenith. When one house is blown up, its neighbour is sure to be 
shaken, especially if both stand on the same foundation ; and all govern- 
ment, whether civil or ecclesiastical, rests ultimately on the same ‘basis. 
It is not reason, it is not luw, still leas is it force; it is mainly custom 
and habit. Without « voluntary and unressonmg adherence to custom 
and deference to authority all society and all government would be 
impossible ; and the disturbance of this habit in any one respect weakens 
the forces of law and order in all. When habit is broken, reason and 

ion are called into play, and it would be hard to say which is 
more fatal to human institutions, ‘The Reformation had by an appeal 
to reason and passion destroyed the habit of unressoning obedience to 
the Papacy, and less venerable institutions inevitably felt the shock, 

This appeal against habit and custom wns made to the peasant more 
directly than to any other class. Popular literature and popular art 
erected him into a sort of saviour of society. In scores of dialogues 
he intervenes and confounds with his. common sense the learning of 
doctor? of law and theology; he knows as much of the Scriptures as 
three parsons and more; nnd in his typical embodiment as Aarsthans he 
demolish: the arguments of Luther's antagonist, Mumer. He is the 
hero of nearly all contemporary pamphlets; with his hoe and his flail 
he wil! defend the Gospel if it comes to fighting; and even Larther 
himself, when Sickingen had failed, sought to frighten Princes and 
Prelat@ With the peasant’s spectre, The peasant was the unknown 
factor Of the situation ; his power was incalculable, but it would not be 
exerted! in favour of existing institutions, and when hard pressed the 
religio!® Reformers were prepared, like Frankenstein, to mto 
existe?'@@ & being over which their control was imperfect 

ype discontent of the peasantry in Germany, as in other countries 
of Eerepe, had been « painfully obvious fact for more than & 
genergtion, and since 1490 it had broken out in revolts in Elsasa, in 
Ege bya ore hp 
H y- The device of the | t's shoe, whence their league acquired 
the pne of Burlschuh, had been adopted aa early aa 1405, ai, again 
in 150%; and the electoral Princes themselves had admitted that the 
comm2 people were burdened with feudal services, taxes, ecclesiastical 
Court and other exactions, which would eventually prove intolerable. 
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the nobles were canstantly de 


manding more and more from the peasant; 
and the process of extortion did not slacken in the succeeding years, 
“The noble himself was feeling the weight of the economic revolution, of 
the increase in prices, and depression in agriculture; and. he naturally 
sought to shift it from his own shoulders to those of hia villeins and 
serfs, that lowest substratum of society on which all burdens ultimately 
rest, He endeavoured to redress the relative depreciation in the valne 
of land by increasing the amount of rent and services which he received 
from its tillers. 

Nor was this the only trouble in which the peasants were involved, 
The evil of enclosures, although it was felt in Germany, was not so 
prominent among their complaints as it was in England: but their 
general distress produced two other symptoms, one of which seems to 
have been peculiar to those districts of Germany in which the revolt 
raged with the greatest fury. In the south-west, in the valleys of the 
Tanber and the Neckar, in the Moselle end middle Khine districts, the 
practice of subdividing land had proceeded so far that the ordinary 
holding of the peasant had shrank to the quarter of a ploughland + and 
the effort to cheek this ruinous development only resulted in the creation 
of a landless agrarian proletariat. ‘The other process, which was not 
confined to Germany, was the conversion of land into a speculative 
market for money. ‘Vhe financial embarrassmunts of the peasant rendered 
him an easy prey to the borgher-<apitalist who lent him money on the 
security of his holding, the interest on which was often not forthcoming 
if the harvest failed, or the plague attacked his cattle; and the traffic 
m rents, which inevitahly lene hardly on the tenant, was one of the 
somewhat numerous evils which Luther at one time or another declared 
to be the ruin of the German nation. 

Besides these economic causes, the growing inflience of Roman law 
affected the peasant even more than it had done the barons. By it, 
said the Finperor Maximilian, the poor man either got no justice at 
all against tite rich, or it was ay sharp and fine-pointed that it availed 
him nothing. Ignoring the fine distinctions of feudal law with + f 
to service it regarded the rendering of service as proof of servitude, 
and everyone who was not entirely free sank in its eves to a serf. The 
policy of reducing tenants to this position was systematically pursued 
in many districts; the Abbots of Kempten not merely to the 
falsification of charters bot to such abuse of their Clerical powers -as 
refusing the Sacrament to those who denied their servitude: and one of 
them defended his conduct on the ground that he was only doing. as 
other lords. It was in fact the lords and not the peusants who were 
the revolurtionists; the revolt was essentially reactionary. The peasants 
demanded the restoration of their old Haingerichte and other Courts 
the abolition of novel jurisdictions and new exactions of rent and berwinne. 
The movement was an attempt to revive the worn-out communal system 
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of the Middle Ages, and ‘a socialistic protest against the individualistic 

The peasant’s condition was fraitful soil for the seeds of a gospel 
of discontent. ‘The aristocratic humanist revival awoke no echoes in 
his breast, but he found balm of Gilead in Luther's denunciations of 
merchants as usurers, of lawyers az robbers, and in his assertion of the 
worthlessness of all things compared with the Word of God, which 
peasants could understand better than priests. More radical preachers 
supplied whatever was lacking in Luther's doctrine to complete their 
exaltation. Carlstadt improved on Luther's declaration that peasmts 
knew ptore of the Scriptures than learned doctors by affirming that 
they certainly knew more than Lather. Peasants adopted with fervour 
the doctrine of universal priesthood, and began themselves to preach 
open to pessants, but closed to nobles and clergy. But while this was 
heresy, it was hardly sedition; most of the preachers believed as Luther 
did, in the efficacy of the Word, and repudiated Miinzer’s appeal to the 
sword; and the promise of heaven hereafter might be expected to 
reconcil# rather than to exasperate the peasant with his lot on earth. 
Yet it exerted an indirect stimulus, for men do not rebel in despair, 
but in Pope; and the spiritual hopes held out by the Gospel produced 
that quickening of his mind, without which the peasant would never 
have riven to end his temporal ills 

The outbreak in 1524 can only have caused surprise by its extent, 
for that the peasants would rise was a common expectation. Almanacks 
and astfologers predicted the storm with remarkable accuracy; indeed 
its mutferings had been heard for years, and in 1592 friends of the exiled 
Ulrich pf Wiirttemberg had discussed a plan for his restoration to the 
duchy PY means of a peasant revolt, But the first step in the great 
movemett was not due to Ulrich or to any other extraneous impulse. 
Lt was 74ken in June, 1524, on the estates of Count Siegmund von Lupfen 
at Sti}limgen, some miles to the north-west of Schaffhausen. There 
had alrdy been a number of local disturbances elsewhere, and the 
peasant/Y round Nurnberg had burnt their tithes on the field; but they 
had al] been suppressed without difficulty. "The rising at Stiblingen is 
traditio™#lly reported to have been provoked by a whim of the Countess 
Tae Lupfen, who insisted opon the Count’s tenants spending in holiday 
in collecting snail-shells on which she might wind her wool; and this 
trivial y=#200 has been remembered, to the oblivion of the more weighty 
causes ated by the peasants in their list of prievances. They complained 
of the f@closure of woods, the alienation of common Janis, and the ° 
denial ¢f their right to fish in streams; they were compelled, they said, 
bedalal kinds of field-work for their lord and his steward, to assist ot 
hunts, ¢? 2ra¥ ponds and streams without any regen] to the necessities 
of their 2% Svocntions;, the lord’y streams were diverted across their 
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fields, while water necessary for irrigating their meadows and turning 
their mille was cut off, and their crops were ruined by huntamen 
trampling them down. They accused their lord of abusing his juris- 
diction, of intlicting intolerable punishments, and of appropriating 
stolen goods; and in short they declared that they could no longer 
look for justice at his hands, or support their wives and families in face 
of his exactions. 

These articles, which number sixty-two in all, are as remarkable for 
what they omit as for what they include. ‘There is no trace of a religious: 
element in them, no indication that their authors had ever heard of 
Lather or of the Gospel. They are purely agrarian in character, their 

anguage is moderate, and, if the facts are stated correctly, their demands 

extremely reasonable. In its origin the Peasants’ Revolt bore few 
traces of the intellectual and physical violence which marked its later 
course. It began like «trickling stream in the highlands; as it flowed 
downwards it was joined first by one and then by another revolutionary 
current, till it united in one torrent al] elements of disorder and 
threatened to inundate the whole of Germany. 

When once the movement had started, it quickly gathered momentum. 
A thousand tenants from the Stiihlingen district assembled with such 
arms as they could collevt, and chose as their captain Hans Miiller of 
Bulgenbach, an old landskneccht who showed more talent for organisation 
than most of the peasants’ leaders. In August he made his way south 
to Waldshut, probably with the object of obtaining the co-operation 
of the discontented proletariate in the towns.. The towns had been 
permeated with new religious ideas to an extent which was. almost 
unknown in the country, the upper clases by Lutheranism, the lower 
by notions of which Carlstadt and Mimzer were the chief exponents. 
Waldshut itself was in revolt against its Austrian government, which 
hnd initinted a savage persecution of heretics in the neighbourhood and 
demanded from the citizens the surrender of their preacher, Bulthusar 
Hubmater, It was thus predisposed to favour the peasants entuse, but. 
the often repeated statement that Muller, in August, 1524. succeeded in 
establishing an Evangelical Brotherhood is incorrect. That scluome, which 
probably emanated from the towns, was not effected until the meeting 
at Memmingen in the following February; and the intervening winter 
elapsed without open conflict between the peasants and the authorities 
‘The Archduke Ferdinand’s attention was absorbed by the momentous 
straggle then being waged in North Italy, and every available lands 
Knecht had been sent to swell the armies of Charles V. The Swabian 
* League, the only effective organisation in South Germany, could muster 

but two thousand troops, and recourse was had to negotiations at 
“Stockach which were not seriously meant on the part of the lords 
Many of the peasants, however, returned home on the understanding 
that none but ancient services should be exacted; but the lords, 
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thinking that the storm had blown over, resorted to their ‘usual practices 
and made little endeavour to conclude the pourparlers at Stockach; As 
a result the insurrection broke out afresh, and was extended into a wider 
area. 

In October and November, 1524, there were risings of the peasants 
the Thurgau, and north-west of Stihlingen at Villmgen. Further to 
the east, on the [ler in Upper Swabia, the tenants of the abbey. of 
Kempten, who had long nursed grievances against their lords, rose, and 
in February, 1525, assembled at Sonthofen; they declared that they 
would heave no more lords, ‘a revolutionary demand which indicates that 
their treatment by the abbots had been worse than that of the Lupfen 
tenants. ‘The peasants of the Donauried (N.W. of Augsburg) had been 
agitating throughout the winter, and by the first week in February 
four thousand of them met at Baltringen, some miles to the north of 
Biberact; before the end of the month their numbers had risen to 
thirty LOUSANA, They were also joined hy bands called the Sechaufen, 
from te northern shores of Lake Constance, while Hans Miller made 
an inc’tsion into the Breisgau and mised the pensants. of the Black 
Forest. 

As the rebellion extended its area the scope of its objects grev 
wider, And wires Ben retort Nace distinct from the 1 eta 
grievan®®> “hich hod originally promp' ‘raing, A religious element 
began ‘0 obtrude, und its Stats ise pohakty dee to ee fact that 
it suppied # convenient hanner under which heterogeneous forces might 
fight ; Sickingen had adopted a similar expedient to cloak the sectional 
sima of the knights, and men now began to regard the revolt as a rising 
on beh#!f of the Gospel. In this light it was viewed by the neighbot 
city of Zunch, where Zwingli’s inflnence was now all-powerful ; and the 
Zurich FOVernment exhorted the Klettgau peasants to adopt the Word 
of God ®.their banner. In conformity with this advice they gave a 
relisiou® colour to their demands, and in January, 1525, offered to grant 
their 1¢% whatever was reasonable, godly, and Christian, if he on his 
side wold undertake to abide by the Word of God and righteousness. 
So, too the Baltringen bands declared that they wished to create no 
disturh*™, but only desired that their grievances should be redresed 
in aceo™ “ith godly justice; and in the Allgau, where the peasant 
Haber}/™ ind preached and baptised, the pensants formed themselves 
into a SOdly union.” On the other hond the Lake hands, with whom 
served “2™# remnants of Sickingen’s host, appear to have been more 
intent UP" & political attack on lords and cities. 

In March i these bodies held a sort of parliament at Memmingen, 
the chit So" of Upper Swabia, to concert a common basis of action, 
a he™ fe 4urich influence carried the day. Schappeler, Zwingli's 
friend, been preaching at Memmingen on the iniquity of tithes, and 
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if be did not actually pen the famous Twelve Articles there formulated, 
they were at least drawn up under his inspiration and that of his 
colleague Lotzer. They embody ideas of wider unport than are likely 
to have occurred to bands of peasants concerned with specific local 
grievances; and throughout the movement it Is obvious that, while the 
peasarits supplied the phrsical force and their hardships the real motive, 
| inspiration came from the radical element: inthe towns: 
This element was tiot so obvious at Memmingen as it became later on, 
and its chief effect there was to give o religious aspect to the revolt and 
to merge its local character ina universal appeal to the peasant, based 
on ideas of fraternal love and Christian liberty drawn from the Gospel. 
This programme was not adopted without some difference of opinion, 
in which the Lake bands led the oppo . But the proposal of an Evan- 
gelical Brotherhood was « ed on March 7; and the Twelve Articles, 
founded apparently upon a memorial previously presented by the le 
of Memmingen to their town Council, were then drawn up. The preamt le 
repudiated the idea that the insurgents’ “new Gospel" implied the 
extirpation of spiritual and temporal authority; an the contrary, they 
quoted texta to show that its essence was love, peace, patience, and 
unity, and that the aim of the peasants was that all men should live 
in accord with its precepts. As means thereto they demanded that 
the choice of pastors should be vested in each community, which should 
also have power to remove such a behaved unseemly. The great tithes 
they were willing to pay, and they proposed measures for their collection 
and for the application of the surplus to the relief of the poor, and, in 
case of necessity, to the expenses of war or to meet the demands of the 
tax-gatherer; but the small tithes they would not pay, because God had 
created the beasts of the field as a free gift for the use of mankind. 
They would no longer be villems, because Christ had made all men free; 
but they would gladly obey such authority as was elected and set over 
them,-so it be by God appointed. They claimed the right to take 
ground game, fowls, and fish in flowing water; they demanded che 
ps DO, aan of ata oer yack und aegis to the community, the 
rentinciaiion of new- SerVICES, nt of peasants for 
which they rendered, the pide of tel rents, the pnts 
siministration of justice, and the abolition of death-dues, which ruined 
widows and orphans, Finally, they required that all their grievances 
should be tested by the Word of God: if wught which they had demanded 
were proved to be contrary to Scripture, they agreed to give it up, even 
though the demand had been granted; and on the other hand th 
asked that their lords should submit to the same text, and relingus nich 
y privileges which might hereafter be shown to be inconsistent with 
the Scriptures, although they were not included jy the present list of 
VANCES. 


On the basis of these demands negotiations were reopened with 
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the Swabian League at Ulm, but a were not more successful 
sincere than those at Stockach jected mnogitece 
mediation made by the Council of Regency which now sat with diminished 
westige at Esslingen ; and, though the discussions were continued, they 
wenn inly: designed.:to- give fTisacbeems, thin’ genierai of ada uagras kia 
to gather his forces: spina Guetig “SM progres 0c te Begone 
had attacked and massacre specting bands of Hegan peasants, 
Hil fie vicboeioa! prngrrene| wate chine by the advent of a different 
foe. 

Ulrich, the exiled Duke of Wiirttemberg, and his party constituted 
one of the discontented elements which were certain to rally to any 
revolutionary standard. He had announced his intention of regaining 
his duchy with the help of “spur or shoe,” of knights or peasants, ‘The 
former hope was quenched by Sickingen’s fall, but as soon as the peasants 
rose Ujrich began to cultivate their friendship ; in the autumn of 1524, 
from Hohentwiel, of which he had recovered possession, on the confines 
of the territory of his Swiss protectors and of the disturbed Hegau, he 
established relations with the insurgents, and took to signing his name 
“Utx the Peasant.” In February, 1525, he Jeestha tantbeor selec 
‘aa invaded ‘Wiirttembere The sill gd veliiows oppression of the 
Austrian rule had to some extent wiped out the memory of Ulrich’s own 
harsh government, and he was able to occupy Ballingen, Herrenberg, 
and Sirdelfingen without serious opposition, and to lay siege to Stuttgart 

an Match 9. The news brought Truchses into Wiirttemberg; but 
Tig, was on the eve of success when the tidings came of the battle of 
Pavia (February 24). Switzerland might need all her troops for her 
own defence, and those serving under Ulrich’s. banner were promptly 

mofed home. ‘There was nothing left for Ulrich but flight so soon 
aa Trurhsess. appeared upon the scene; and the restoration of Austrian 
authority # in Wirttemberg enabled the mani of the Swabian League 
tine wanes: to aires Lie muita aphiont ttle Teas: 

But the respite, short a it was, had Giran the Sevall: Gin Ne mea 

vctiona, and before the end of April almost the whole of Germany, 

: the north and east and Bavaria in the south, was in an uproar. 
iit Upper Swabia the movement spread in March to the lower districts 
of the (tele. Round Leipheim on the Danube to the north-east of Ulm 
the pea®ants rose under a priest named Jacob Wehe, attacked Leipheim 
and wessenhorn, and stormed the castle of Roggenburg, while a con- 
siderah!® portion of 'Truchsess’ troops sympathised with their cause and 
to serve against them. Even so, the remainder, consisting 
mostly of veterans retumed from Pavia, were sufficient to crush the 
Ts iphei™ contingent, whose incompetence and cowardice contrasted 
mona! with the behaviour of the Swiss and Hohemian peasants in 
previou® “4% They fled into Leipheim almost as soon osx Truchsess 
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‘appeared, losing a third of their numbers in the retreat; the town 





reupon surrendered at discretion; and Jacob Wehe was discovered 
to crush the contingents from the Lake and the Hegau and the 
his own castle at Waldburg. He defeated the latter near Wurzach on 
April 13, but was less successful with the former, who were entrenched 
near Weingarten. ‘They-were double the number of 'Truchsess’ troape, 
and after a distant cannonade the Swabian general consented to negotiate; 
the peasants, alarmed perhaps by the fate of their allies, were induced to 
dishand on the concession of some of their demands and the promise of 
an inquiry into the rest. | 

Truchsess had every reason to be satisfied with this result, for from 
all sides appeals were pouring in for help. In the Hegau Radolfzell 
was besieged; to the south-east the cardinal archbishop of Salzburg, 
Matthew Lang, was soon shut up in his castle by his subjects of the 
city and neighbouring country, while the Archduke Ferdinand himself 
would not venture outside the walle of Innsbruck. Forty thousand 
peasants had risen in the Vorarlberz: Tyrol was in ferment from end to 
end; and in Styria Dietrichstein’s. Rohemian troops could not-save him 
from defeat at the hands of the peasants. In the south-west Hans Miller, 
the leader of the Stiihlingen force, moved: through the Black Forest, 
and raising the Rreisgau villagers appeared before Freiburg. ‘The 
fortress on the neighbouring Schlossberg was unable to protect the city, 
which admitted the peasants on May 24. Acros the Rhine in Elsass 
twenty thousand insurgents captured Zabern on May 15, and made 
themselves masters of Weissenburg and most of the other towns in the 
province ; Colmar alone withstood their progress. Further north in the 
west Rhine districts of the Palatinate, Lau barter or Landan, anc Neustadt 
fell into the rebels hands, and on the east side of the river they carried 
all before them. In the Odenwalil George Metzler, an innkeeper, had 
raised the standard of. revolt before the end of March, and Jicklein 
Roehrbach followed his example in the Neckarthal on the first of April. 
Florian Geyer headed the Franconian rebels who gathered in the valley 
of the Tauber, and the Austrian government in Wirttemberg had 
barely got rid of Ulrich when it was threatened by a mare dangerous 
enemy in the peasants under Matern Feuerbacher. Further north still, 
the ‘Thuringian commons broke out under the lead of Thomas Minser 

So widespread a movement inevitably gathered into its net perse- 
nalittes anc forces of every description. The balk of the insurgents and 
some of their leaders were peasants; but willingly or unwillingly they 
received into their ranks criminals, priests, ex-officials, barons, and even 
some ruling Princes, Florian Geyer was« knight more or leas of Sickinven’s 
type, who threw himself heart and soul into the peasants’ cause. Gite ais 
Herlichingen, the here of Goethe’: drama known as Git of the eas 
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Hand—he had lost one hand in battic—came from the same class, In 
his memoirs he represents his complicity in the revolt as the result of 
compulsion, but before there was any question of force he had given 
vent to such sentiments as that the knights suffered as much from the 
Princes’ oppression as did the peasunts,and his action was probably more 
voluntary than he afterwards cared to admit. The lower clergy, many 
of them drawn from the peasants, naturally sympathised with the class 
from which they sprang, and they had no cause to dishke a movement 
which aimed at a redistribution of the wealth of Princes and Bishops; 
fn some cases all the inmates of a monastery except the abbot willingly 
joined the insurgents. Some of the leaders were respectable inn rs 
like Matern Feuerbacher, but others were roysterers such as Jicklein 
Rohrbach, and among their followers were many recruits from the 
criminal classes. ‘These baser elements often thrust aside the better, and 
by their violence brought odium upon the whole movement. The 
and those who refused to join the Evangelical Brotherhood were to be put 
ander & ban, or in modern phraseology, subjected to a boveott; but the 
burning of castles and monnsteries seems first to have been adopted in 
retaliation for Truchsess’ destruction of peasants’ dwellings, and for the 
most part the insurgents’ misdeeds arose from a natural inability to 
resist the temptations of seigneurial fishponds and wine-cellars. 

No less heterogeneous than the factors of which the revolution. 
horde ¥#s composed were the ideas and motives by which it was nore 
There W28 many a private and local grudge aswell as class and common 
grievances. In Salzburg the Archbishop had retained feudal privileges 
from which most German cities were free; in the Austrian duchies there 
was a German nuitional feeling against the repressive rule of Ferdinand’s 
Spanis! ministers ; religious persecution helped the revolt at Brixen, for 
Strana? and Urbanus Rhegius had there made many converts to Luther's 
Gospels others complained of the tyranny of mine-owners like the 
Fugge®s and other capitalist rings; and in nota few districts the rising 
asanme the character of a ogni ‘The peasants all over Germany 
were Animated mainly by the desire to redress agrarian grievan 
but hatred of prelatical wealth and privilege and of the seruekch 
territdtial power of Princes was a bond which united merchants and 
knighf pessants and artisans, in a common hostility. 

‘G,adually, too, the development of the movement led to the pro- 
duciot of various manifestoes or rather crude suggestions for the 
establi*hment of a new political and social organization, Some of them 
were foTShadowed in a sebeme put forward by Eberlin in 1621, which 
may not however, have been more seriously intended than Sir Thomas 
More’? Utopia. Tts pervading principle was that of popular election ; 
each village was to choose a gentleman as its magistrate; two hundred 
chief places were to select a knight for their bailiff; each ten bailiwicks 
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were to be organised under a city, and each ten cities under'a Duke ar 
Prince. One of the Princes was to be elected King, but he, like every 
subordinate officer, was to be guided by an elected Council. In this 
scheme town was throughout subordinate to country; half the members 
of the Councils were to be peasants and half nobles, and agriculture was 
pronounced the noblest means of sustenance. Capitalist organisations 
were abolished; the importation of wine and cloth was forbidden, and 
that of corn only conceded in time of scarcity: and the price of wine and 
factured, and every form of luxury was to be suppressed. Drastic 
messiires were proposed against vice, and drunkards and adulterers-were 
to be punished with death. All children were to be taught Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, astronomy, and medicine. 

This Utepian scheme was too fanciful even for the most imaginative 
peasant: leaders, but their oats grew rapidly more extravagant, 
The local demand for the abolition of seigneurial rights gave place to 
universal ideas of liberty, fraternity, equality; and it is scarcely an 
exuggeration to say that the German peasants in 1595 anticipated most 
of the French ideas of 1789. The Twelve Articles of the Elsass peasants 
went beyond the originals of Memmingen in demanding not anly the 
popular election of pastors but of all officials, and the right of the 
people to repudiate or recognise princely authority. So, too, the peasants’ 
parliament at Meran in the Tyrol insisted that all Jurisdictions should 
be exercised by persons chosen by the community. [twas perhaps hostility 
to the Princes ther than perception of national needs that prompted 
the agitation for the reduction of all Princes to the status of lieutenants 
of the Emperor, who was to be recognised as the one and only sovereign 
ruler; but the conception of a democratic Empire had taken at 
bold of the popular imagination. Hipler and Weigant, two of the 
clearest thinkers of the revolution, suggested writing to Charles and 
| senting the movement as aimed at two o jects dear to his heart, 
the reformation of his Church and the subjection of the Princes to 
obedience to the Empire, ‘They, no less than the English, preferred a 
popular despotism to feudal anarchy, Even the conservative Swabians 
desired the abolition of 1 number of petty intermediate jurisdictions - 
power was coupled with the condition that it was to be wielded in the 
people's interest. The Kaiser was to be the minister, and his subjects 

Between this ruler and his people there were to be no intervenine 
grades of society. Equality was an essential condition of the new order 
af things. Nobles ike the counts of Hobenlohe and Henneberg, who 
swore through fear the oath imposed by the rebels, were required to 
dismantle their custles, to live in houses like Peasants and burghers, to 
eat the same food and wear the same dress - they were even forbidden to 
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became «32 peasant the noble could not enter the kingdom of brotherly 
love, Who, it was asked, made the first noble, and had not a peasant 
five fingers to his hand like a prince? Still more attractive than the 

equality of social standing was the suggested equality of 
worldly goods ; and, though in the latter case the ideal no doubt was 
that of levelling up and not of levelling down, it was declared enough 
for any man to possess two thousand crown 

It might well be inferred, even if it had not been stated by the 
peasants themselves, that they derived these ideas from teachers in 
towns; and it was the co-operation of the town proletariate which made 
the revolt so formidable, especially in Franconia and Thuringia, A 
civic counterpart of Eberlin’s peasant Utopia was supplied by « political 
pamphlet entitle! The Neevls of the German Nation, or The Hegfor- 
mation Of Frederick Ff, As in the case of the Twelve Articles of 
ST iia het tes SE ee er ee 

; but it was here applied specifically to the conditions 
of the poorer classes in towns, Tolls, duds; sind expecially indirect! taxes 
should be abolished; the capital of individual merchants and of 
compartics. was to be limited to’ ten thousand crowns; the coimage, 
weight#, and measures were to be reduced to a uniform standard; the 
Roman civil and canon law to be abolished, ecclesiastical property to be 
confiscated, and clerical participation in secular trades—apainst which 
several Acts of the English Reformation parliament were directed—to be 
prohibited. 

Soptt of these grievances, especially those against the Church, were 
commo® to rich and poor alike, but socialistic and communistic ideas 
naturally tended to divide every town and city inte two parties, and the 
struggl? resolved itself into one between the commune, representing the 
poor, @d the Council, representing the well-to~<io. This contest was 
fought out in most of the towns in Germany; and its resalt determined 
the amPunt of sympathy with which each iopildeaxr apcea rate 
peasant? ‘ause. But nowhere do the cities a to have taken an 
active part against the revolution, for they at | felt that the Princes 

thaatl aa piso kauthey: did Abe veasshis Waldshut and 
Memmingen from the firet were friendly; Zurich rendered active 
assistar’®; and there wes a prevalent fear that the towns of Switzerland 
and Sw8bia would unite in support of the movement. The strength 
shown OY the pewants exercised a powerful influence over the intre- 
mural @t?uggles of commume and Council, and in many of the smaller 
towns  ailinen ths: commune gained the upper hand. Such was the 

bronn, at Rothenburg, where Carletadt had bee ‘pt 

ung. At Frankfort. the proletariate formed an organisation i 

sins Iho lie: Claus te amomeaens Fane ane Mins perce a]l ital 
into on®? Sud most of the small cities opened their gates to the peasants, 
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either because they felt unable to stand a siege or because the commune. 
was relatively stronger in the smaller than in the bigger cities, ‘The 
Intter ‘were by no means unaffected by the general ferment, but their 
agitationa were less directly favourable to the pensants. In several, such 
as Strassburg, there were iconoclastic riots: in Catholic cities like 
Mainz, Cologne, and Ratisbon the citizens demanded the abolition of 
the Council's financial control, the suppression of indirect taxation, and 
the extirpation of clerical privilege; in others again their object was 
merely to free themselves from the feudal contro! of their lords ; while 
in Bamberg and Speier they were willing to admit the lordship of the 
Bishops, but demanded the secularisation of their property. In one 
form or another the spirit of rebellion pervaded the cities from Brixen 
to Mimster and Osnabriick, and from Strashurg to Stralsund and 
Dantzig. 

The most extreme embodiment of the revolutionary apirit was found 
in ‘Thomas Miinzer, to whose influence the whole movement has sonmne- 
times been ascribed. After his expulsion from Zwickan he fled to 
Prague, where he announced his intention of following the example of 
Hus, His views, however, resembled more closely those of the extreme 
Hussite sect known. as 'Taborites,; and their proximity to Bohemia 
may explain the reception which the Thuringian cities of Allstedt and 
Miuhlhausen accorded to Minzer's ideas, At Allstedt his success was 
great both among the townsfolk and the peasants; here he was established 
as a preacher and married a wife: he preached his theocratic 
doctrines, which culminated in the assertion that the godless had no 
right to live, but should be exterminated by the sword of the elect. He 
also developed communistic views, and maintained that lords who with- 
held from the community the fish in the water, fowl of the air, and 
produce of the soil were breaking the commandment not to steal, 
Property in fact, though it was Jeft to a more modern communist bo 
paint the epigram, walt theft. The Elector Frederick would have 
tolerated even this doctrine; but his brother Duke John and his cousin 
Duke George secured in July, 1524, Miinzer's expulsion from Allstedt. 
He found an asylum in the imperial city of Mihthausen, vhere a Tinaway 
monk, Heinrich Pfeiffer, had already raised the small tres atainst the 
aristocratic Council; but two months later the Council them 
both, and in September Miinzer began A missionary tour through south- 
western Germany. 

Its effects were probably much dlighter than has usually been 
supposed, for the revolt in Stihlingen had begun before Miinzer started, 
and his extreme views were not adopted anywhere except at Muhlhatsen 
and in its vicinity. Ge returned thither about Pebrua; , 1525, and by 
March 17 he and Pfeifer had overthrown the Council and established a 
mn onobstt theocracy A eX Peri t which Allicrecd ait peasantry of 


the adjacent districts into attempts at imitation. Even Erfurt was far 
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of Mansfeld, and there was considerable friction between him and 
Phir whose objects seem to have been confined to consolidating the 
power of the gilds within the walls of Milhlhatsen, Miinzer’s strength 
lay in the peasants outside, and, when Philip of Hese with the Dukes 
of Branswick and Saxony advanced to crush the revolt, he established 
his camp at Frankenhausen, some miles from Mihlhausen, while Pfeiffer 
remained within the city. 

Divisions were also rife-in the other insurgent bands; the more 
statesmanlike of the leaders endeavoured to restrain the peasants” 
excesses and to secure co-operation from other classes, while the extremists, 
either following the bent of their nature or deliberately counting on the 
effects of terror, had recourse to violent measures. The worst of their 
deeds wat the “massacre of Weinsherg,” which took place on April 17, 
and fer which the ruffian Jiacklein Rohrbach was mainly responsible. 
In an attempt to join hands with the Swabian peasants, a contingent 
of the Franconian army commanded by Metzler attacked Weinsberg, a 
town Hot far from Heilbronn held by Count Ludwig von Helfenstein. 
Helfe stein had distinguished himself by his defence of Stuttgart against 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg, and by: his rigorous mesaures.agemst such 
rebels 2% fell to his power. When a handful of peasants appeared 
before Weinsberg and demanded admission the Count made a sortie and 
ent teem all down. This roused their comrades to fury; Weinsberg 
was stormed hy Rotrbach, and no quarter was given until Metzler 
arrivel on the scene and stopped the slaughter. He granted Rohrbach, 
howeve®, custody of the prisoners, consisting of Helfenstcin and seventeen 

other knights ; and, against Metzler’s orders and without his knowledge, 
age and his fellow-prisoners were early next morning made to run 
the p@untlet of peasants’ daggers before the eyes of the Countess, a 
naturé!! daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. 

pes bloody reprisals were not typical of the revolt; they were 
the work of an extreme section led by « man who was little better 
than: * criminal, ‘and they were generally repudiated by the other 

insurg®™t bands. The Wiirttemberg peasants onder Fenerbacher dis- 
cima all connexion with the “ Weinsbergers,” as the perpetrators of 
sn PST Reena elas a her Caio y Apes eae 
cause, ® division among the revolutionary ranks. Gitz von Berlichingen, 
Wen jel Hipler, and Metzler, all men of comparative moderation, were 
chose end t the insurgents from the Odenwald and the surrounding 
tric’? snd they endeavoured on the one hand to introduce mor 
discipline among the peasants and on the other to moderate thelr 
Soe de. Tt was proposed that the Twelve Articles should be reduced 
1 of seroma Maes tle Sd of eseicacs an Soe 
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concede the performance of other services pending a definite settlement 
which was to be reached at a congress at Heilbronn, By these con: 
cessions and the proposal that temporal Princes should be yn DH 
out of the wealth of the elergy for their loss of feudal dues, Hipler and 
Weigant hoped to conciliate some at least of the Princes; and it was 
probably with this end in view that the main attack of the rebels was 
‘directed against the Hishop of Wirzburg. 

A violent opposition to these suggestions was offered hy the 
extremists; their supporters were threatened with death, and Fevuerbacher 
was deposed from the command of the Wiirttemberg contingent. A 
like difficulty was experienced jn the effort to induce military sub- 
ordination. Believers in the equality of men held it as an axiom that 
no one was better than another, and they demanded that no military 
measures should be taken without the previous consent of the whole 
force. Rohrbach and his friends separated from the main body probably an 
‘account of the selection of Berlichingen as commander and uf the moder- 
ate proposals of Hipler, and pursued an independent career of useless 
pillage. But while this violence disgusted many sympathisers with the 
movement, its immediate effect was to terrorise the Franconian nobles, 
Scores of them joined the Evangelical Brotherhood, and handed over 
their artillery and munitions of war. Count William of Henneberr 
followed their example, and the Abbots of Hersfeld and Fulda, the 
Bishops of Bamberg and Speier, the coadjutor of the Bishop of 
Wireburg, and Margmve Casimir of Brandenburg were compelled to 
sign the modified ‘Twelve Articles, or to make similar concessions, 

Nearly the whole of Franconia was now in the rebels’ hands, and 
towards the end of April they began to concentrate on Wirzburg, whose 
Bishop was eleo Duke of Franconia and the most powerful Prince in the 
circle. The city offered little resistance, and the Bishop fled to his 
castle on the neighbouring Frauenberg. "This was an almost im premnable 
fortress ; and the attempt to capture it locked up the greatest mnss of 
the peasants’ forees during the crucial month of the revolution, [¢ 
might have been taken or induced to surrendér but for defects in ‘the 
organisation of the besieging army, ‘There was little subordination to 
the leaders or unity in their councils. Some were in favour of offering 
terms, but Geyer opposed so lukewarm « measure. The peasants 
obtained a fresh accession of strength by the formal entry of Rothenburg 
into the Evangelical Brotherhood on May 14, but on the following night, 
attempt to storm the castle which was repulsed with considernble loss, 

Irretrievable disasters were meanwhile overtaking the peasants in 
other quarters of Germany. On the day after the failure to stonn the 
Frauenberg was fought the battle of Frankenha 1, which put an end 
to the revolt in Thuringia, The dominions of Philip of Hesse had 
been less affected by the movement than those of his ueighbours, mainly 
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because his ire eat ties oppressive ; and, though there 
dare Hatestorsen, it reattiees bo make, Conneelogs: soon pertiied thewh 
and he was able to come to the assistance of les fortunate Princes. 
Joining forces with the Dukes of Brunswick and Duke John of Saxony, 
who succeeded his brother Frederick as Elector of Saxony on May 4, 
Philip attacked Miinzer at Frankenhausen on the 15th. According to 
Melanchthon, whose diatribe against Miinzer has been usually accepted 
as the chief authority for the battle, the prophet guaranteed his followers 
immunity from the enemy's bullets, and they stood still singing hymns 
as the Princes’ onslaught commenced. But their inaction seems also to 
have been due in part at least to the agitation of some of the insurgents 
for surrender. In any case there was searcely a show of resistance; A 
brief cannonade demolished the line of waggons which they had, after 
the fashion of the Hussttes, drawn up for their defence, and a few 
minutes later the whole force was in flight. Miinger bimeele WAS ns eaptured, 
ee gt aca Med ee ror eal eee oar ho LLeress 
ee aeisnnticel to Beatie Otc dlie ariibis sate ie Midian: wens oom 
helples’, and their appeals to the Franconian insurgents, which fell upan 
deaf eats, Would in any case have been unavailing. On the 24th Pfeiffer 
escaped from the city, which thereupon surrendered: he was overtaken 
near Fisenach, and met his inevitable fate with more courage than 
Miinzef had shown. A like measure was meted out to the Burgomaster, 
Miihlhausen itself was deprived of its privileges as a free imperial city, 
and the revolt was easily suppressed at Erfurt and in other ‘Thuringian 
distric#- 

The peasants had been crushed in the North, and they fared as ill in 
the Sotth. ‘Tnuichsess, after his truce with the Donauried, the Allgan, 
and the Lake contingents, had turned in the last week in April. 
the Bleek Forest bands, when ‘he was ondered by: the Swabian Leagne to 
march to the relief of Wirttemberg, and so prevent « junction between 
the Fr@nconian end Swabian rebels, On May 12 he came upon the 
pesasan’s strongly entrenched on marshy ground near Boblingen. By 
means of an understanding with same of the leading burghers the gates 
OF the tows were: openest, Aoi -Eenelivess was enabled nates 
on the ‘stle walls, whence it commanded the peasants’ entrenchments 
‘omne led thus to come out into the open, Shey wens clk 0 pieces’ ie 
ceubys though, with « courage which the peasants ad not hitherto 
display the Wiirttemberg band prolonged its resistance for nearly 
four hour Weinsberg next fell into Truchsess’ hands and was barned 
GN cite ghee pearance 

‘Typ ichses’ approach spread consternation in the camp at Wurzburg. 

ihe faibies sto:vattees the’ Itacenbore: Gate ren Reslickinges 
deserted the peasants’ cause, and about « fourth of his men returned to 
their ho™es. The remainder were detached from the camp at Wurzburg 
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9 intercept ‘Truchsess; they met him on June 2 at Kénigshofen and 
aulfered a defeat almost as disastrous as that at Boblingen, ‘Truchsess 
next fell upon Florian Geyer and his “Black Band,” who made a 
stubborn defence at Ingolstadt, but were outnumbered and most of them 
alain. Geyer eseaped for the time, but met his death by fair means 
or foul shortly afterwards at the hands of Wilhelm von Grumbach, 
Truchsess could now march on Witrzburg without fear of molestation - 
the outskirts were reached on June 5, and the leaders of the old city 
Council entered into communication with the approaching enemy, ‘They 
conceded practically all the reactionary demanils, but represented to the 
citizens that they had made the best terms they could; and on June 8 
Truchsess-and the Princes rode into the city without apposition. 

The surrender of Wiirzburg carried with it the relief of the hard- 
pa castle of Frauenberg, and, the neck of the rebellion being this 
area its life in other parts gradually flickered out, Rothenburg was 
captured by Margrave Casimir on June 28, but Carlstadt and several 
other revolutionary leaders escaped. Memmingen was taken by stratagem, 
and few of the cities showed any disposition to resist. ‘The movement in 
Elsass had been suppressed by Duke Anthony of Lorraine with the help 
of foreign mercenaries before the end of May, and by July the only 
districts in which large forces of the peasants remained in anns were the 
Allgau, Salzburg, and Ferdinand’s duchies. ‘Truchsess, having crushed 
the revolt in Franconia, returned to complete the work which had been 
interrupted in Upper Swabia. With the aid of George von Frundaherg, 
who had returned from Italy, and by means of treachery in the peasants’ 
ranks, he dispersed two of the Allgau bands on July 22, and compelled 
6 third to surrender on the banks of the Luibas. A week before Count 
Felix von Werdenberg had defeated the Hegwu contingent at Hilzingen, 
relieved Radolfrell, and beheaded Hans Miiller of Bulgenbach. 

In the Austrian territories and in Salzburg, however, the revolution 
continued active throughout the winter and following spring. Waldahut, 
whieh had risen against Perdinand’s religious persecution before the out. 
break of the Peasants’ War, held out until December 12,1625. The 
revolt in Salzburg was indirectly encoturaged by the jealousy existing 
between its Archbishop and the Dukes of Barz in, and by a scheme which 
Ferdinand entertained of dividing the archbishop’s lands between the 
two Dukes and himself. The Archduke had in June, 1595, temporarily 
pacified the Tyrolese peasantry by promising a complete , and 
granting some substantial redress of their agrarian, and even of their 

clesiastical, grievances. But Michael Gaisnmyr and others, who aimed 
at « political revolution, were. not satisfied, and Gaismayr fled to 
Switzerland, where he received promises of support from Francis I and 
other enemies of the Habsburgs, Early in 1596 he returned to the 
attack and in May laid siege to Radstadt. At Schladming, some fifteen 
miles to the east of Radstadt, the peasants defeated Dietrichstein and 





for some months defied the Austrian government. Gaismeyr inflicted 
two reverses upon the forees sent to relieve Radstadt, but was unable 
aneagee to resist the increasing contingents despatched against him 

the Swabian League and the Austrian government, In Jnly he was 
compelled to raise the siege, and fled to Ttaly, where be was murdered in 
1528 by two Spaniards, who received for their deed the price put by the 
government on Gaismayr'’s head. 

The Austrian duchies were one of the few districts in which the revolt 
resulted in an amelioration of the lot of the peasants, Margrave Philip 
of Baden, whose humanity was recognised on all sides, pursued 4 similar 
policy, and the Landgrave of Hesse also made some concessions. But 
as a rule the suppression of the movement was marked by appalling 
atrocities. On May 27 Leonard von Eck, the Bavarian chancellor, 
reports that Duke Anthony of Lorraine alone had already destroyed 
twenty thousand pessants in Elsass; and for the whole of Germany a 

jerate =stimate puts the number of victims at a hundred thousand. 
the feay that, unless they held their hand, they would have no one left to 
render them service. “If all the pensants are killed,” wrote Margrave 
George to his brother Casimir, “where shall we get other peasants to’ 
make provision for us?” Casimir stood in need of the exhortation; at 
Kitaing’™, hear Wirzburg, he put out the oyes of fifty-nine townsfolk, 
and forbad the rest under severe penalties to offer them medical or 
is addieed as proof that the peasant= were savages, one may well ask 
what «tage of civilisation had been reached by German Princes. 

The effects of this failtrre to deal with the peasants’ grievances except 
by metfiods of brutal oppression cannot be estimated with any exactitude; 
but its effects were no doubt enduring and disastrous. The Diet of 
Augsin'tg in 1525 attempted to mitigate the ferocity of the lords 
toward? their subjects, but the effort did not produce much result, and 
to the end of the eighteenth century the German peasantry remained 
the me#t wretched in Europe. Serfdom lingered there longer than in 
any otPer civilised country save Russia, and the mass of the people were: 
effectively shut out from the sphere of political action, The beginnings 
ef denlocracy were crushed in the cities; the knights and then the 
Princes profited. The misery of the miss of her people must be reckoned 
as one Of the causes of the national weakness and intellectual sterility 








which ™arked Germany during the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
The religious lead which she had given to Europe passed into other 
hands, “0d the literary awakening which preceded and accompanied the 
Refornation wes followed by slumbers at least as: profound as those 
which O84 gone before. | 

ihe difficulty of assiguing reasons for the failure of the revolt itself 
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is enhanced by that of determining how far it was really a ion 
movement and how far reactionary. Was it the last and greatest of the 
medieval peasant revolts, or was it 4% premature birth of modern 
democracy? It was probably # combination of both. ‘The hardships 
of the pensants: and town proletariate were undoubtedly aggravated b 
the economic revolution, the substitution of a world-market for local 
markets, the consequent growth of capitalism and of the relative poverty 
of the poorest classes ; and, in so far as they “iW no remedy except in s 
return to the worn-out medieval system, their objects were reactionary, 
and would have failed ultimately, even if they had achieved « tempore 
success. On the other hand, the ideas’ which their leaders developed 
during the course of the movement, stich as the abolition of serfdom, the 
participation. of peasants in politics, the universal application of tie 
principle of election, were undeniably revolutionary and premature. 
Many of these ideas have been since aucce 'Y put into practice, but 
in 1525 the classes which formulated them hnd not acquired the farulties 
necessary for the proper exercise of political power; and the movement 
was at) abortion, | 

The effect of its suppression u the religious development of 
Germany was none the less Snastiine In its religious seach the 
Peasants’ Revolt was an appeal of the poor and oppressed to “divine 
justice” against the oppressor. They had eagerly applied to their lords 
the biblical anathemas against the rich, and interpreted the bentitudes 
asa promise of redress for the wrongs of the poor, ‘They were naturally 
unconvinced by Luther's declarations that the Gospel only guaranteed a 
spiritual and not « temporal emancipation, and that spiritual liberty was 
the only kind of freedom to which they had a right. They felt that 
such a doctrine might anit Luther and his knightly ‘and bourgeois 
supporters, who already enjoyed an excessive temporal franchise, Ingt 
that in certain depths of material misery the cultivation of spiritual and 
moral welfare was impossible. It wus e counsel of pertection to advise 
them to be content with spiritual solace when they complained that they 
could not feed their bodies. They did not regard poverty as compatible 
with the “divine justice” to which they appealed; and whey their 
appeal was met by the slaughter of a hundred thousand ; thetr numbers 
their faith in the new Gospel received a fatal blow. Their aspirations, 








which had been so vividly expressed in the popular literature of the last 
five years, were turned into despair, and they relapsed into = state of 
mind which was not far removed from materinlistic atheism, Who 
knows, they asked, what God is, or whether there isa God? And the 
minor questions at issue between Lather and the Pope they viewed with 
, ound. pedi fte ith 
258 was the result of the Peasants’ Revolt and of Luther's inter. 
Yention. His conduct will always remain a matter of controversy, 
because its interpretation depends not so much upon what he said op 
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left unsaid, 28 theieespetive emphasis to be laid on the various 
things he said, and on the meaning his words were likely to convey to 
his readers. His first tract on the subject, written and published im the 
early days of the movement, distributed blame with an impartial but. 
lavish hand. He could not countenance the use of force, but many of 
the peasants’ demands were undeniably just, and their revolt was the 
vengeance of God for the Princes’ sins, Both parties could, and no 
doubt did, interpret this as a pronouncement in their favour; and, 
indeed, stripped of its theology, violence, and rhetoric, the tract was « 
sensible and accurate diagnosis of the case. Ea sng ee 
may have deserved his: strictures, prudent man who reall 
the revolt to be evil would have refrained from such attacl oe 
moment: Luther, however, could not resist the temptation to attribute 
the ruirt which threatened the Princes to their stiffmecked rejection of 
Luthera® dogma ; and his invectives poured cil on the flames of revolt. 
Its rapid progress filed him with genuine terror, and it is probably 
eile af the hig battalions. It appeared in the middle of May, 1525, 
ibly before the news of any great defeat inflicted on the insurgent 
reeds ped reached him, and when it would have tequirel more than 
Luther’ foresight to predict their speedy collapse. 

Yet terror and his proximity to Thuringia, the scene of the most 
violent and dangerous form of the revolt, while they may palliate, 
eannot excuse Luther's efforts to rival the brutal ferocity of Miinzer’s 
doctrine: He must have known that the Princes’ victory, if it came at 
all, would be bloody enough without his exhortations to kill and slay 
the sesranta, Hie madd Chey and silhowt iis proms, of besven i$ cat, 
who fel] in the holy work. His sympathy with the masses seems to have 
een Hynited to those occasions when he saw in’ them = usefal weapon 
to hold over the heads of his enemies. He once lamented that refractory 
servant? could mo longer be treated like “ other cattle” asin the days of 
the Egteines and he joimed with Melanchthon and Spalatin in 
removirg the scruples of a Saxon noble with regard to the burdens his 
tenants bore. “The ass will have blows,” he said, “and the people will 

be ruler by force”; and he was not free from the upstart’s contempt 
Pere heer frome which he sprang. His followers echoed his sentiments; 
Melanchthon thought even serfdom too mild for stubborn folk like the 
Germar 2d maintained that the mester’s right of punishment and the 
servant’ duty of submission should both be unlimited, Tt was little 
amoadlag/ He Coe Comminers OF te Le een Chae etteearie sane ae 
peasant” deaf to their exhortations, or that Melanchthon 
ee qined to admit that the people abhorred himself and ‘his fellow- 
savite i? almost a commonplace with Lutheran writers to justify Luther’ 
action 9D the ground that the Peasants’ Revolt was revolutionary, 
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unlawfol, immoral, while the religious movement was reforming, lawful, 
and moral; but the hard and fast line which is thus drawn vanishes 
on a closer investigation, ‘The peasants had no constitutional means 
wherewith to attain their ends, and there is no reason to suppose that 
they would have resorted to foree unless force had been prepared ta 
resist them; if, as Luther maintained, it was the Christian's duty to 
tolerate worldly ills, it was incumbent on Christian Princes as well as on 
Christian pexsants; and if,as he said, the Peasants’ Revolt was a punish- 
ment divinely ordained for the Princes, what right had they to resist ? 
Moreover, the Lutherans themselves were only content with constitutional 
means so long as they proved successful; when they failed Lutherans 
also resorted to arms against their lawful Emperor, Nor was there 
anything in the peasants’ demands more essentially revolutionary than the 
repudiation of the Pope's authority and the wholesale appropriation of 
ecclesinstical property. The distinction between the two movements has 
for its basis the fact that the one was successful, the other was not; 
while the Pensants’ Revolt failed, the Reformation triomphed, and then 
discarded its revolutionary guise and assumed the respectable garb of 
law and ordor. 

Luther in fact saved the Reformation by eutting it adrift from the 
failing cause of the peasants and tying it to the chariot wheels of the 
triumphant Princes. If he had not been the apostle: of revolution, he 
had at least commanded the army in which all the revolutionaries 
fought. He had now repudiated his left wing and was forced to depend 
on his right. The movement from 1521 to 1595 ha been national, and 
Lather had been its hero: from the position of national hero he now 
, sank to be the prophet of a sect, and a sect which depeniled for existence 
tipon the support of political powers. Melanchthon admitted that the 
decrees of the Lutheran Church were merely platonic conclusions without 
the support of the Princes, and Luther suddenly abandoned his views on 
the freedom of conscience and the independence of the Church, Tp 1593 
he had proclaimed the duty of obeying God before men; at the end of 
1624 he was invoking the secular arm against the remnant of papists at 
Wittenberg; it was to punish the impod yy he said, that the sword had 
been placed in the hands af authority, and it was in vain that the 
Elector Frederick reminded him of his previous teaching, that men 
should let only the Word fight for them, Separated from the Western 
divines leant upon territorial Princes, and repaid their support with 
undue servility; even Henry VIII extorted from his bishops no more 
degrading compliance than the condoning by Melanchthon and others of 
Philip of Hesse's bigamy. Meélanchthon came to regard the commands 
of princes ss the ordinances of God, while Luther Jooked upon them as 
Bishops of the Church, and has been classed by Treitschke with 
Machiavelli «1 a champion of the indefeasib]. rights of the State. 
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Erastus, like most political philosophers, only redisced to theory what 

This alliance of Lutheran State and Lutheran Church was based on 
mutual interest. Some of the peasant leaders had offered the Princes 
compensation for the loss of their feudal dure out of the revenues of the 
Church, ‘The Lutherans offered them both, they favoured the retention 
of feudal dues and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property; and the 
latter could only be satisfactorily effected through the intervention of 
the territorial principle, for neither religious party would have tolerated 
the acquisition by the Emperor of the ecclesiastical territories within 
the Empire. Apart from the alleged evils inherent in the wealth of 
the clergy, secularisation of Church property was recommended on the 
ground that many of the duties attached to it had already passed to 
some extent under State or municipal supervision, such as the regulation 
of poor relief and of education ;-and the history of the fifteenth century 
had shown that the defence of Christendom depended solely upon the 
exertion? Of individual States, and that the Church could no ionger, as 
in the days of the Crusades, excite any independent enthusiasm against 
the infilel. It was on the plea of the necessities of this defence that 
Catholic ss well as Lutheran princey made large demands upon 
ecclesjagtical revennes.. With the diminution of clerical goods went a 
decline in the independence of the clergy anda corresponding increase 
in the Authority of territorial Princes; and it was by the prospect of 
reducing bis Bishops and priests to subjection that sovereigns like 
Margraré Casimir ef Brandenburg were induced to adopt the Lutheran 
cause. 

The Lutherans had need of every recruit, for the reaction which 
crushed the peasants threatened to involve them in a similar niin. 
Duke Anthony of Lorraine regarded the suppression of the revolt in the 
light of ® crusade against Luther, and many a Gospel preacher was 
summarily executed on a charge of seclition for which there was slender 
ground, Catholic Princes felt that they would never be secure against « 
recurren®? Of rebellion until they had extirpated the root of the evil < 
and the embers of social strife were scarcely stamped out when they 
began f° discuss schemes for extinguishing heresy. In July, 1525, 
Duke Gterge of Saxony, who may have entertained hopes of seizing his 
cousin's electorate, the Electors Joachim of Brandenburg and Albrecht of 
Mainz, Duke Henry of BE -Wolfenbiittel, and other Catholic 
Princes Met at Desse a Catholic League, and Henry of 
Brimswj** as sent to Charles to obtain the imperial support. The 
danger mduced a like combination of Lutherans, and in October, 1525, 
John at Torgau; it was completed at Gotha in the following March, and 
at M agdebarg it was joined by that city, the Brunawick-Lineburg Dukes, 
Otto, E™mest, and Francis, Duke Philip of Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
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Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt-Kéthen, and 
Counts Gebhard and Albrecht of Mansfeld. 

This league was the work of Philip of Hesse, the statesman to whom 
the Reformation in Germany largely owed its success: his genuine 
adoption of its doctrines had litte effect on his personal morality, yet he 
risked his all in the cause and devoted to it abilities of a very high order. 
But for his slender means and narrow domains he might have played « 
great part in history; as it was, his courage, fertility of resource. wide 
Sr edcok, al indopecions of formulas enabled him to exert & powerful 
influence on the fortunes of his creed and his country, He already 
meditated a scheme, which he afterwards carried into effect, of restoring 
Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg; and the skill with which he played on 
from a Catholic combination. He wished to include in the league the 
half-Zwinglian cities of South Germany, and although his far-reaching 
scheme for a union between Zwinglian Switzerland and Lutheran 
Germany was baulked by Luther's obstinacy and Zwingli’s defeat at 
Kappel, he looked as early as 1526 for help to the Northern Powers 
which eventually saved the Reformation in the course of the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War, 

Meanwhile a Diet summoned to meet at Augsburg in December, 1525, 
was scantily attended and proved abortive. Another met at Speier in 
the following June, and its conduct induced a Reformer to describe it as 
the boldest and freest Diet that ever assembled. The old complaints 
against Rome were revived, and the recent revolt wns attributed to 
clerical abuses. A committee of Princes reported in favour of the 
marriage of priests, communion in both kinds, the abolition of Private 
masses, a reduction in the number of fasts, the joint use of Latin and 
German in baptismal services and in the celebration of the Eucharist, 
and the interpretation of Scripture by Scripture. To prevent the 
adoption of these resolutions Ferdinand produced instructions from the 
Emperor, dated the 24rd of March, 1526, in which he forhade innovations, 
promised to discuss the question of « General Council with the Pope, 
and demanded the execution of the Edict of Worms, The cities, 
however, again declared the last to be impracticable, and called attention 
to the fact that, whereas at the date of Charles’ letter he had been at 
pose with the Pope, they were now at open enmity, They declined to 
believe that the Emperor's intentions remained the same under these 
altered conditions; and they proposed sending a deputation to Spain to 
demand the suspension of the Edict of Worms, and the immediate 
convocation of a General or at least a National Council. Meanwhile the 
Princes suggested tint as regarded matters of faith each Prince should so 
conduct himself as he could answer for his behaviour to God and to the 
Emperor ;. and this proposal was adopted, was promulgated in the [iets 
Recess, and thus became the law of the Empire. Both the Emperor and 
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the national government seemed to have abdicated their control aver 
ecclesiastical policy in favour of the territorial Princes ; and the separatist 
principle, which had long dominated secular politics, appeared to have 

legally established itself within the domnin of religion. 

The Diet had presumed too much upon Charles’ hostility to t 
Pope, but there were grounds for this assumption. Although his letter 
arrived too late to affect the Diet’s decision, the Emperor had 
written on July 27, suggesting the abolition of the penal clauses in the 
Edict of Worms, and the submission of evangelical doctrines to the 
consideration of a General Council, But this change of attitude was 
entirely due to the momentary exigencies of his foreign relations. 
Clement VII was hand in glove with the Ease nk Cognay ormed. to 
wrest from Charles the fruits of Pavia. The Emperor, threatened with 
excommunication, replied by saaiiliea Hck inthe ustghih te msacder sonia 
of importance ; while Charles’ lieutenant, Moncada, captured the castle 
of St Angelo, and told the Pope that God himself could not withstand 
the victorious imperial arms, Other Spaniards were urging Charles to 
abolish the temporal power of the Papacy, as the root of all the Italian 
Wars ; iad ha hopad ‘ts ‘iad i hein theresa a: woapencapslost: the Pope 

a hope which wns signally fulfilled when Frandsherg led eleven thousand 
troops, four thousand of whom served without pay, to the sack of Rome. 

Moreover Ferdinand was in no position to coerce the Lutheran 
princes, The peasant revolts in his Austrian duchies were not yet 
subdued, and he was toying with the ides of an extensive secularisation of 
eockesingtice! property. ie ead canes She ihc ot ieee poeta 

commat! neoole objected. altogether to the exercise of clerical! jurisdiction 

in temporal concerns. And before long considerations of the utmost 
importetice for the future of his House and of Europe further diverted 
his energie? from the prosecution of either religious or political objects 
in Ger@tony; for 1526 was the birth-year of the Austro-Hungarian 
State which now holds in its straining bond all that remains of Habsburg 
power, 


The Tuin which overtook the kingdom of Hungary at Mohics 
(August 30, 1526) has been ascribed to various causes. ‘The simplest 
iy that Mungary, and no other State, barred the path of the Turks, and 
felt the full force of their onslaught at a time when the Ottoman Power 
was in t2e first flush of its vigour, and was wielded by perhaps the greatest 
of Sult@@%» Hungary, though divided, was at least as united as Germany 
or Italy + t was to some extent isolated from the rest of Europe, but it 
ficte| nO such breach with Western Christendom as Bohemia had done 
in the ussite wars, and Bohemia escaped the heel of the ‘Turk. The 

policy of Hungary was ill-directed and inconsequent; but if the 
marriag® of its King with the Emperor's sister and that of its Princess 
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with his brother could not protect it, the weaving of diplomatic webs 
would not have impeded the Turkish advance. No Hungarian wizard 
could have revived the Crusades; and Hungary fell a victim not so much 
to faults of her own, as to the misfortune of her geographical position, 
and to the absorption of Christian Europe in its internecine warfare. 

But Hungary's necessity wat the Habshu rs" opportunity. For at 
least a century that ambitious race had dreamt of the union of Austria, 
Bohemia, and Hungary under its sway. Under Albrecht IT and his con 
Wladislay the dream enjoyed a twenty years’ realisation (1437-57); 
but after the latter's death Bohemia found 4 national King in Podiebrad 
and Hungary in Corvinus. On the extinction of these two lines the 
realms were again united, but not under Austrian role: and for more 
than « peneration two Polish princes of the House of Jagrello a4 cessively 
ast on the Cech and Magyar thrones. ‘The Emperor Maximilian, 
however, never ceased to grasp at the chance which his fechle father had 
Louis IT and his sister Anna, while the Austrian avecession, in default af 
issue to Louis, was secured by solemn engagements on the part of both 
the kingdoms, 

The death of Louis at Mobies hastened the crucial hour. Roth 
kingdoms prided themselyes on their independence and right to elect 
their monarchs, and in both there was national antagonism to 
encroachment, In Hungary, where the Reformation had made some 
slight progress, the Catholic national party waa led by John Zapolya, 
who had earned a reputation by his cruel suppression of a Hungarian 
peasant revolt in 1514, and had eagerly sought the hand of the Prinoess 
Anna, His object throughout had been the throne, and the marriage 
of Anna to Ferdinand enraged him to such an extent that he stood idly 
by while the Turk triumphed over his country at Mohiies. He would 
Ferdinand. The nobles’ hatred of German rule came to Zapolyg's aid, 
and on November 10, 1426, disregarding alike Ferdinand’s claime through 
his wife and their previous treaty-engagements, they chose Zapolya 
King at Stuhlweissenbury, and crowned him the following day. 

Had Perdinand had only ene rival to fear in Bohemia the result mizht 
have been similar, but « multitude of candidates divided the opposition, 
Sigismund of Poland, Joachim of Brandenburg, Albrecht of Prussia, 
three Saxon Princes, and two Bavarian Dukes, al! thought of entering the 
lista, but FPerdinand's most serious competitors were his Wittelshach 
rivals, who had long intrigued for the Hohemian throne, But if the 
Cechs were to elect a German King,» Wittelabach possessed no advantages 
over a Habsburg, and Ferdinand carried the day at Prague on October 23, 
1526, The theory that he owed his success to a Catholicism which ae 
moderate compared with that of the Bavarian Dukes ignores the Catholic 
reaction which had followed the Hussite movement- and the Articles 














submitted to Ferdinand by his future subjects expressty demanded the 
prohibition of clerical marriages, the maintenance of fasta, and the 
veneration of Saints Of course, like his pi s, he had to sign 
the compx extorted by the Bohemians from the Council of Basel and 
still unconfirmed by the Pope, but this was no great concession to heresy, 
and Ferdinand showed much firmness in refusing stipulations which 
would have weakened his royal authority. In spite of the hopes which 
his adversaries built on this sttitude he was crowned with acclamation 
at Prague on February 24, 1527, the anniversary of Pavia and of 


He then tumed his attention to Hungary; his widowed sister's 


exertions had resulted in an assemblage of nobles which elected 
Ferdinand King at Pressburg on December 17, 1526; and the efforts 
of Francis I and the Pope, of England and Venice, to strengthen 
Zapolya's party proved vain, During the following ommer Ferdinand 
was recognised as King by another Diet at’ Buda, defeated Zapolyn at 
Tokay, and on November 3 was crowned at Stuhlweissenburg, the scene 
of his rival's election in the previous year. This rapid success led him 

indulge in dreams which later Habsburgs succeeded in fulfilling. 
Besides the prospect of election as King of the Romans, be hoped to 
secure the duchy of Milan and to regain for Hungary its lost province 
of Bosnia: Ferdinand might almost be thought to have foreseen the 
fature jmportance of the events of 1526-7, and the part which his 


These diversions of Ferdinand, and the absorption of Charles V in his 
wars in Italy and with England and France, afforded the Lutherans an 
opportytity of turning the Recess of Speier to an aceount which the 
Hahabutgs and the Catholic Princes had certainly never contemplated. In 
their arXiety to discover & constitutional and legal ples which should re- 
move fom the Reformation the reproach of being a revolution, Lutheran 
Listoriat® have attempted to differentiate this Recess from other laws of 
the Empire, and to regard it mther as a treaty two independent 
Powers, Which neither could break without the other's consent, than as a 
law whith might be repealed by a simple majority of the Estates, It was 

oreseted as a fundamental part of the constitution beyond the reach 
of ordi#@ry constitutional weapons; and the neglect of the Emperor and 
the Catholic majority to adopt this view is urged as # legal justification 
of that final resort to arms, on the successful issue of which the existence 
of Prov’st2ntism within the Empire was really based, 

ki a affirm that no such idea had occurred to the majority of 
the pitt which passed the Hecess. The Em and the Catholic 
Princes ued admitted the inexpediency and impractiesbility of reducing 
GermarY &t that juncture to religious conformity; but they had by no 
means (278worn an attempt in the future when circumstances might 
va. 
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prove more propitious, Low as the central authority had fallen before 
the onslaughts of territorial separatists, it was not yet prepared to admit 
that the question of the nation’s religion had for ever escaped its control. 
But for the moment it wns compelled to look on while individual Princes 
organised Churches at will; and the majority had to content themselves 
with replying to Lutheran expulsion of Catholic doctrine. by enforcing 
it still more rigorously in their several spheres of influence. 

The right to make ecclesiastical ordinances, which the Empire had 
exercised at Worms in 1521 and at Nimberg in 1593 and 1524, but had 
temporarily abandoned at Speier, was not restored to the Church, but 
seed to the territorial Princes, in whose hostility to clerical privileges 
and property Luther found his most effective support. Hence the 
democratic form of Church government, which had been elaborated by 
Francois Lambert and adopted by a synod summoned to Homberg by 
Philip of Hesse in October, 1526, failed to take rootin Germany It was 
community should have complete independence and full powers of 
ecclesiastical discipline. It was on similar lines that “Free” Churches 
were subsequently developed in Scotland, England, France, and America. 
But such ideas were alien to the absolute monarchic principle with 
which Luther had east in his lot, and the German Reformers; like 
the Anglican, preferred a Church in which the sovereign and not the 
congregation was the swmmtus episcopus. In his hands were vested the 
powers of punishment for religious opinion, and in Germany a3 in 
England religiow: persecutions were organised by the State. It was 

erhaps as well that the State and not the Lutheran Church exercised 
coercive functions, for the rigour applied by Lutheran Princes to dissi- 
dent Catholics fell short of Luther's terrible imprecations, and of the 
eruelties inflicted on heretics in orthodox territories, 

The breach between the Lutheran Church and the Church of Rome 
was, with regard to both ritual and doctrine, slight compared with that 
effected by Zwingli or Calvin. Latin Christianity was the groundwork 
of the Lutheran Church, and its divines sought only to repair the old 
foundation and not to lay down # new. Luther would tolerate no 
figurative interpretation of the words of institution of the Eucharist, 
and he stoutly maintained the doctrine of a real presence, in his own 
sense, With the exception of the “abominable canon,” which implied a 
sacrifice, the Catholic Mass was retained in the Lutheran Service: and 
on this question every attempt at union with the “ Reformed” Churches 
broke down. ‘The changes introduced during the ecclesinstical visitations 
of Lutheran Germany in 1526-7 were at least as much ssithing ear “6s 
secular dislike of clerical privilege as to religious antipathy to Catholic 
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authority. The confiscation of monastic property enriched esr 
churches and schools, and in Hesse facilitated the foundation of the 
University of Marburg, but it also swelled the State exchequer; and the 
marriage of priests tended to destroy their privileges as a caste and 
merge them im the mass of their fellow-citizens. 

It was not thes: questions of ecclesiastical government or ritual 
which evoked enthusiasm for the Lutheran cause. Its strength lay in its 
appeal to the conscience, in its en emancipation of the individual from the 
restrictions of an ancient but mesawhas oppressive system, in its” 
declaration that the means of salvation were open to all, and that neither 
priest mor Pope could take them away; that individual faith was 
sufficient and the whole apparatus of clerical mediation cumbrous and 
nugatory. The absolute, immediate dependence on God, on which 
Luther insisted so strongly, excluded dependence on man; and the 
individualistic egotism and quickening conscience of the age were alike 
exalted by the sense of a new-born spiritual liberty. To this moral 
elation Luther's hymns contributed as much aa his translation of the 
New Te#tament, and his musical ear made them national songs. The 
first collection was published in 1524, and Luther's Ein feste Burge ist 

uner Gott, written in 1527, has been described by Heine as the 
Marseiliaise of the Reformation ; it was equally popular as a song of 
triumph in the hour of victory and as » solace in perse tion. Luther was 
still at #ork on his translation of the Bible, and his third great literary 
contrib¢tian to the edification of the Lutheran Church was his Catechism, 
which aPpeared in « longer and «# shorter form (1529), and in the latter 
became the norm for German Churches. The way for it had been 
prepared by two of Luther's disciples, Johann Agricola and Justus 
Jonas; And other colleagues in the organisation of the Lutheran Church 
were An@dorf, Luther's Elisha, Melanchthon, whose theological learning, 
intellect##! ecuteness, and forbearance towards the Catholics, were marred 
by a lack Of moral strength, and Jugenhagen. ‘The practical genius of 
the Jast_Bamed reformer was responsible for the evangelisation of the 
greater Port of North Germany, which, with the exception of the 
territoric? Of the Elector of Brandenburg, of Duke George of Saxony, 
and of Puke Henry of Brunawick-Wolfenbittel, had by 154) broken 
away fro™ the Catholic Church. 

But “@ respite afforded by the Diet of Speier, invaluable though 
it proved was not of long duration, and the Lutheran Princes were 
soon thrtened with attacks from their fellow-Princes and from the 
Eniperor himself, A meeting between Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, 
Duke Gee of Saxony, and the Archduke Ferdinand, now King of 
Hungery 204 Bohemis, at Breslau in May, 1527, gave rise to rumours of 
= Catho)< “OMpiracy; and these suspicions, to which the Landgrave's 
hasty: tea Perea Jee, iat: to. attach too ready a. erectenok, mate: Hares 

ut by one Otto von Pack, who had acted as Vice-Chancellor of 
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Duke George of Saxony. Pack forged a document purporting to be an 
authentic copy otun adlealve Inder uekwoee Ferdinand, the Flectors of 
Mainz and Brandenburg, Duke George of Barony, the Dukes of Bavaria, 
and the Bishops of Salzburg, Wirzburg, and Bamberg, the object of 
which was first to drive Zapolya from Hungary, and then to make war 
on the Elector of Sarony unless he surrendered Luther For this 
information the Landgrave paid Pack four thousand crowns, and 
despatched him to Hungary to. warn Zapolya and to concert measures 
of defence, Another envoy was sent to Francis T; and at Weimar in 
March, 1528, Philip concluded a treaty with the Elector of Satony in 
hich they agreed to anticipate the attack. The Landgrave at once 
began to mobilise his forces, but Luther : 1 the Elector to halt: 
All the parties concerned denied the alleged conspiracy, and eventually 
Philip himself admitted that he had been deceived. Illogically, however, 
he demanded that the Bishops should pay the cost of his molyilisation ; 
and as they had no force wherewith to resist, they were compelled to find 
The violence of this proceeding naturally embittered the Catholics, 
and Philip was charged with having concocted the whole plot and 
instigated Pack's forgeries. ‘These accusations have been satisfactorily 
disproved, but the Landgrave’s conduct must be held partially re- 
sponsible for the increased persecution of Lutherans which followed in 
1528, and for the hostile attitude of the Diet of Speier in 1529, "The 
Catholic Ststes began to organise visitations for the extirpation of 
heresy ; in Austria printers and vendors of heretical books were con- 
demned to be drowned as poisoners of the minds of the people, In 
Bavaria in 1528 thirty-eight persons were burnt or drowned, and the 
victims included men of distinction such as Leonhard Kiser, Heuglin, 
Adolf Clarenbach, and Peter Flysteden, while the historian Aventinus 
aiffered prolonged imprisonment, In Brandenburg the most illustrious 
victim was the Elector’s wife, the Danish Princess Elizabeth, who only 
escaped death or lifelong incarverstion by flight to her cousin, the 
Elector of Saxony. ”~ 2 —-? 
Meanwhile the Emperor's attitude grew ever more menacing, for ia 
fresh revolution had reversed the imperial policy. The iden of playing 
off Luther against the Pope had probably never been serious, and the 
rotests in Spain against Charles’ treatment of Clement would alone 
have convinced him of the dangers of such an adventure. Between 
1527 and 1529 he gradually reached the conclusion that a Pope was 
indispensable. Immediately after the Sack of Rone one of his 





patriarchates of their own; and a Pope of the universal Church a 

the control of Charles as master of Fly Ges too useful an instrument to 
be lightly abandoned, if for no other reason than that an insular Pope 
in England would grant the divorce of Henry VII from Cathatine of 


in-law, Christian [I of Denmark, deposed i hi Lado subjects; he 
desired papal recognition for Fendinanid’s uew kingdoms; and his own 
imperial authority in Germany could not have survived the secularization 
of the ecclesiastical electorates Empire and Pupacy, said Zwingli, both 
emansted from Rome; neither could stand if the other fell, At the 
came time the issue of the war in Italy in 1594-9 convinced Clement 
that he could not stand without Charles, and paved the way for the 
mutual un ing which was sealed by the Treaty of Barcelona 
(June 29, 1529). It was almost « family compact; the Pope's nephew 
was to tarry the Emperor's illegitimate daughter, the Medici tyranny 
was to be reestablished in Florence, the divorce of Catharine to be 
refused, the papal countenance to be withdrawn from Zapolya, and 
Emper’dt and Pope were to unite against Turks and heretics. ‘The 
Tresty Of Cambray (August 3) soon afterwards released Charles from 
his war With France and left him free for a while to turn his attention 
to Ger™*37- | 

The growing intimacy between the Emperor and Pope had already 
sinoothe the path of reaction, and reinforced the antagonism of the 
Cutholi¢ Majority to the Lutheran princes. In 1528 Charles sent the 
Provost °f Waldkirch to Germany to strengthen the Catholic cause; 
Duke "ry of Mecklenburg returned to the Catholic fold: the waver- 
ing Elector Palatine forbade his subjects to attend the preaching of 
Luthera™ + and at the Diet of Speier, which met on February 21, 1529, 
the Eytmgelicals found themselves divided and hopeless minority 
eq) 0 4 determined and. solid majority of Catholics, Only three 


discuas ¢& Teligious question. Charles had sent instructions denouncing 
the Rea °f 1526 and practically dictating the terms of a new one 


to this: “er was to be complete toleration for Catholics in Lutheran 
States, “put no toleration for Lutherans in Catholic States, and no 
toleration “"yY*¥bere for Zwinglians-and Anabaptists; the Lutherans 
weet mnake no further innovations in their own dominions, and clerical 
- 9: 008 and property were to be inviolate, 

ay ‘to drive a wedge between the two sections of the anti-Catholic 
ipod m attempt which Melanchthon's pusillanimity nearly brought to 
pattys‘ul issue. The Zwinglian party included the principal towns of 
south Geeace for the Lutheran Church. Philip of Hesse, however, had 
price of Ithe theological narrowness which characterised Luther and 
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as the divines to the political necessities of the situation, and he managed 
to avert a breach for the time; it was due to him that Strassburg and 
Ulm, Niirnberg and Memmingen, and other towns added their weight to 
the protest against the decree of the Dict. Jacob Sturm of Strassburg 
and Tetzel of Nirenberg were, indeed, the most zealous champions of the 
Recess of 1526 during the debates of the Diet: but their arguments and 
the mediation of moderate Catholics remained without effect upon the 
majority. "The complaint of the Lutherans that the proposed Recess 
would tie their hands and open the door to Catholi¢ reaction naturally 
made no impression, for such was precisely its object. The Catholics 
saw that their opportunity had come, and they were determined to take 
at its flood the tide of reaction. ‘The plea that the unanimous decision 
PE AROD csklA tack be neascalea by ces pelty, though plausible enough as 
logic and in harmony with the particularism of the time, rested upon 
the unconstitutional assumption that the parties were independent of the 
Sabi Rien tc i lg coer rare Ra! aes 
al abc pece!s ly weak 
A revolution is necessari in its aspect, and must nid 
on its moral strength ; and te revolution makes Princes in a oE 
themselves were now brought. pin ead patterned wees 
which any revolution may be based; antl a secret 
withstand every atiack made on them on account of God's Word, whethes 
it proceeded from the Swabian League or the national government, was 
by Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Strassburg, Ulm, and Niirnberp. 
We fear the Emperor's ban, wrote one of the party, but we fear still 
more God's cume; and God, they proclaimed, must be obeyed before 
man, ich ae named th Gad ‘erik’ to, ceamcionce which transcended 
legal considerations. It was the very essence of the Reformation, 
though it was often denied by Reformers themselves: and it explains 
the fact that from the Protest, in which the Lutherans embodied this 
principle, is derived the name which, for want of a better term, is loosely 
to all the Churches which renounced the obedience of Rome 
A forma] Protest against the impending Recess of the Diet had been 
discumed at Niirnberg in March, and adopted at Speier in April. When, 
on the 19th, Ferdinand and the other imperial commisioners refused all 
concessions arul confirmed the Acts of the Dict, the Protest was publicly 
read. ee affirmed that the Diet's decree was not 
jon them y were not consenting parties; the 
sn saeguper hye easy arpa he pres e 
a AAP ee tren ORES a heel be ear co The 
uded that their Protest should be incorporated in the en gas 
on Ferdinand’s refusal, they published a few days later an appeal frum 
the Dict to the Emperor, to the next General Council of Chris | 
or to a congress of the German nation. The Prono who cigned 
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the Protest were the Elector John of Saxony, Margrave George of 
Brandenburg, Dukes Ernest and Francis of Brumswick- 

Landgrave Philip of Hesse, and Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt; and the 
fourteen cities which adhered to it were Strassburg, Ulm, Niimnberg, 
Constance, Lindau, Memmingen, Kempten, Nérdlingen, Heilbronn, 
Reutlingen, Isny, St Gallen, Weissenburg, and Windsheim, Of soch 
slender dimensions was the original Protestant Church; small as it was, 
it was only held together by the negative character of its Protest; 
dissensjons between its two sections increased the conflict of creeds and 
parties which rent the whole of Germany for the following twenty-five 


years, 


Tur threats of the victorious Catholic majority at Speier and the 
diplomacy of Philip of Hesse had, despite the forebodings of Luther 
and the imprecations of Melanchthon, produced a temporary alliance 
between the Lutheran north and the Zwinglian south; and the summer 
and autumn of 1529 were spent in attempts to make the union perma- 
nent and to cement it by means of religious agreement. In the secret 
understanding concluded between Electoral Saxony, Hesse, Niirnberg, 
Ulm, and Strasburg at Speier on April 22, it was arranged that « con- 
ference should be held at Rodach, near Coburg, in the following June. 
But this coalition between Lutheran Princes and 4winglian towns had 
been concealed from the divines, and as soon as it came to their ears 
they raised a vehement protest. Melanchthon lamented that his friends 
had not made even yall Ke eorte pais ical if they had only 
repudiated Zwingli and all his work e Ca lies, he though it, micht 
not have hardened their hearts against Luther; and he did his are 
dissuade his friends in Nurnberg from participating in the coming con- 
gress at Rodach, Luther not only denounced the idea of def, ding by 
force what Melanchthon described as “the godless opinions" of Zwingli, 
but denied the right of Lutherans to defend themselves, Hesort to arms 
he considered both wicked and needless - * Be ye still,” he quoted from 
Isaiah, “‘and ye shal] be holpen™: and, while the conference at Rodach 
succumbed to his opposition, a vast army of Turks was swarming up the 
banks of the Danube and directing its march on Vienna. Solyman 
brandished the sword which Luther refused to grasp. : 

Hungary had failed to resist the Turks by herself = but the Austrian 
shield, under which she took shelter, afforded no better protection, and 
Ferdinand only exaped the fate of Louis II because he kept out of the 
way. Absorbed in the Lutheran conflict, he made no attempt to secure 


his conquests of 1527; and, when the Turkish invasion hecan, Boop 
descsvded from his stronghold in the Carpathians, Per ear ae 


Ferdinand's friends, and surrendered the crown of St Stephen on the 
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scene of Moles to the Sultan. Unresisted, the Turkish forces swept 
over the plains of Hungary, crossed the imperial frontier, and on Sep- 
tember 20 planted their standards before the walls of Vienna: But over 
these the Crescent was never destined to wave, and the brilliant defence: 
of Vienna in 1529 stopped the first, as a still more famous defence « 
hundred and fifty years later foiled the last, Turkish onslaught ‘on 
Germany. The valour of the citizens, the excellence of the artillery, 
with which the late Emperor Maximilian had furnished the city, and 
and-on October 15 Solyman raised the siege. Ferdinand failed to make 
adlequale we of the Sultan’s retreat; lack of pay caused a mutiny 
of landtkaechte; and though Gran fell into his hands he could not 
recapture Buda, and the greater part of Hungary remained onder the 
nominal ee of Zapolya, but real control af the Turk. 

The telief of Vienna was received with mingled feelings in Germany. 
Luther, ho had once denied the duty of Christians to fight the infidel 
es invol¥ing resistance to God's ordinance, had been induced to recant 
by the imminence of danger and the pressure of popular feeling. In 
1529 he exhorted his countrymen to withstand the ‘Turk in language ps 
vigorous “5 that in which he had urged them to crush the peasants: and 
the retreat of the Ottoman was generally hailed as a national deliverance. 
But the Joy was not universal, even in Germany. Secular and religiots 
foes of fhe Habsburgs had offered their aid to Zapolya; while Philip 
of Hess¢ lamented the Turkish failure and hoped for another attack. 
The Turk was in fact the ally of the Reformation, which might have 
been ern®hed without his assistance; and to a clear-sighted statesman 
like Phil'p "0 other issue than ruin seemed possible from the mutual 
enmity af the two Protestant Churches. 

The ¢bortive result of the meeting at Rodach in June and the ahan- 
donment ©f the adjourned congress at Schwabach in August only stirred 
the Landatave to fresh efforts in the cause of Protestant union. On 
the last ¢#y 0 September he assembled the leading divines of tho two 
communi?®s at his castle of Marburg with a view to smoothing over 
the religi* dissensions which had proved fatal to their political eo- 
operation ‘he conference was not likely to fail for want of eminent 
disputant’ The two heresiarchs themselves, Luther and Zwingli, were 
present, af their two chief supporters, Melanchthon and Oecolampaditis. 
The Zwin#an cities of Germany were represented by Bucer and Hedin 
of Strass"8; the Lutherans by Justus Jonas and Caspar Cruciger 
from Wit'e2berg, Myconius from Gotha, Brenz from Hall, Osinnder 
from Niirfberg, and Stephen Agricola from Augsburg. But they came 
in differer® frames of mind; pane ic eee failure from the first, 
and it wit With the greatest diffie ty that Melanchthon could be 
induced ¢Ye2 to discuss accommodation with such impious doctrines 
as Zwing}!* ©n the other hand the Zurich Reformer started with 
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be 
sanguine hopes and with a isposition to minke every pombe con. 
Bes in aie to pave a for the religious and political objects 
which he and the Landgrave cherished, But these objects were viewed 
with dislike and suspicion by the Lutheran delegates. Public con- 
troversy between Luther and Zwingli had already waxed fierce. Zwingli 
had first crossed Luther's mental horizon as the ally of Carlstadt, a 
sinister conjunction the effects of which were not allayed by Zwingli’s 





later developments, The Swiss Reformer was a combination of the 
humanist, the theologian, and the radical; while Luther was a pure 
theologian, Zwingli’s dogmas were softened alike by his classical 


sympathies and by his contact with practical government. Thus he 
would nat deny the hope of salvation to moral teachers like Socrates; 
Bis Heating, tefoo Thad carve: hens Gasight sb. dacisived it of all (in aatteorr, 
The same broad humanity led Zwingli to limit the damning effects of 
original sin; he shrank from consigning the vast mass of mankind to 
eternal perdition, believed that God's grace might possibly work through 
more channels than the one selected by Lather, and was inclined to 
circumseribe that diabolic agency which played 30 large a a part in 
Luther's theological system and experience. 

Zwingli was in fact the most modern in mind of al] the Reformers, 
while Luther was the most medieval, Luther's conception of truth 
was theological, and not scientific; to him it was something simple and 
absolute, not complex and relative. A man erther had or had not the 
Spirit of God; there was nothing between heaven and hell, One or the 
other of us, he wrote with regard to Zwingli, must be the devil's minister: 
and the idea that both parties might have peconrrs some different aspect 
of truth was beyond his comprehension. This dilemma was his favourite 
dinlectical device; it reduced argument to anathema and excluded from 
the first all chance of agreement. He applied it to political as well as 
religious discussions, and his inability to grasp the conception of com- 
promise determined his views on the question of non-resistance, If we 
resist the Emperor, he said, we mist expel him and become Emperor 
ourselves; then the Emperor will resist, and there will be no end until 
one party is crushed. ‘Tolerance was not in his nature, and concession in 
Church or in State was to him eviderwe of indifference or weakness. 
Truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were both absolute. The Papacy 
embodied abunes, therefore the Pope was Antichrist: Caesar's authority 
was recognised by Christ, therefore all resistance was sin. 

Between Luther's political doctrines and those of Zwingli there was 
es much antipathy as: between theig theology Appropriately, the statne 
of Luther at Worms represents him armed only with a Bible while that 
of Zwingli at Zurich bears a Bible in one hond and a sword in the other. 
oan eg pn lp aI age pgpaal Aes ss on ca ho 
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inextricably interwoven with religious objects throughout hia career. 

He hoped ‘for « union both spiritual and temporal between Zarich and 
Bern and the cities of South Germany, by meana of which Emperor and 
Pope should slike be eliminated, and a democratic republic established ; 

aristocracy, he declared, had always been the ruin of States. Under 
the influence of this idea a civic affiliation had been arranged between 
Constance and Zurich in 1527, and extended to St Gallen, Basel, 

Miilhausen in Elsass, and Biel in 1529; and it was partly to further 
this orgenisation and to counteract the alliance of Austria with the five 
Catholic cantons that Zwingli journeyed to Marburg, 

But the primary objects of the conference were theological, and it 
was on a dispute over the Eucharist that the differences between the two 
parties came ton head On all other points Zwingli went to the limit 
of concession, but he could not accept the doctrine of consubstantiation. 
Tithe chalked on the table round which they sat, the text “This is 
my Body,” and nothing could move him from its literal interpretation. 
Zwingli, on the other hand, plained the phrase by referring to the 
sixth chépter of St John, and that “is” meant only “repre- 
sents”; the bread and the’ wine represented the body and blood, as # 
portrait represents a real peron Christ was only figuratively “the 
door” ald the “true vine”; and the Eucharist instead of being a 
miracle wes, in his eyes, only 5 feast of commemoration, ‘This doctrine 
was ann} Pema to Luther : at the end of the debate Awingli offered him 
his hand, but Luther rejected it, saying “ Your spirit is not our spirit.” 
As a fin®! effort at compromise Luther was induced to draw up the 
fifteen Marburg Articles, of which the Zwinglians signed all but the one 
on the Eucharist: and it was agreed that each party should moderate 
the aspefity of its language towards the other. But this did not 
prevent fhe Lutheran divines from denying that Zwinglians could he 
members Of the Church of Christ, or Luther himself from writmg a few 
days afte; Wards that they were “not only liars, but the very incarnation 
of lying, deceit, and hypocrisy, as Carlstadt and Zwingli show by their 
very deed* and words,” "The hand which had pulled down the Roman 
Corl ah exonay mare rene dese rent in the Chorch which was 

; to grow up in its place. Zwingli went back to Zurich to 
meet hia death tro years sates: at Figs ae and the Lutherans returned 
in sto 

store, stubborn determination to sacrifice everything on the altar of 
dogms we? ® fatal to plans for their internal defence as it had been to 

ir allin®c® With Z2wingli. A few weeks after the Marburg Conference 
1 ala was held at Schwabach to consider the basis of common 
action ber 82 the north German Princes and the south German cities, 
Asa prey tion for this attempt at concord Luther drew wp another 
series of seventeen articles in which he emphaxised the points at issue 
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between him and Zwingli, and persuaded the Lutheran Princes to admit 
no one to their alliance who would not subscribe to every single dogma 
sign the articles at Schwabuch, and in this refusal they were joined by 
the other south German cities at » further conference held at Schmal- 
kalden in December. Luther even managed to shake the defensive 
the unlawfulness of any resistance to the Emperor, The Reformer was 
fortified in this attitude by a child-like faith—which Ferdinand was 
sagacious enough to encourage—in Charles’ pacific designs, although 
the Emperor had denounced the Protest from Spain, was pledged by 
his treaty with the Pope to the extirpation of heresy, and arrested the 
Protestant envoys who appeared before him in Italy, So the far-reaching 
designs of Philip of Hesse and Zwingli for the defence of the Refor- 
mation were brought to naught at the moment when the horizon was 

In May, 1530, having in conjunction with Clement VIT regulated 
the affairs of Italy and discussed schemes for regulating those of the 
world, Charles V cromed the Alps on his second visit to his German 
dominions. ‘The auspices in 1550 were very different from those of 1521. 
Then he had left Spain in open rebellion, he was threatened with war 
by the most powerful State in Europe, and the attitude of the Papacy 
was still doubtful. Now Spain was reduced to obedience and the 
Pope to impotence; France had suffered. the greatest defeat of the 
century; Ltaly lay at his feet; and Ferdinand had added two kingdoms to 
the family estate. Over every obstacle Charles seemed to have triumphed. 
But in Germany the universal agitation against Rome had resolved itself 
into two organised parties which threatened to plunge the nation into 
civil war. Here indeed was the ene of the last of Hercules’ labours: 
would his good fortune or skill yield him a final triumph? 

It is doubtful whether Charles had formed any clear jdea of the 
policy he must adopt, and it is certain that his ignorance of German 
methods of thought and character and his incapacity to understand 
religious enthusiasm led him to underrate the stubbornness of the 
forces with which he had to deal. But his inveterate habit of silence 
stood him in good stead: Luther regarded with awe the monarch who 
saidl less in a year than he himself said in a day. Campeggi, who 
accompanied Charles on his -march, daily instilled in his ear the counsels 
of prompt coercion; anid the death of the politic Gattinara at Innsbrock 
was 80 opportune a removal of a restraining influence that Lutherans 
esa his ood a poten aes however, inconsistent with the 
Emperors nature to resort to force before every method of accommoda, 
Ball against Luther without A personal attempt at mediation: in 1590 
be would not proceed against the Protestants by farce of arms until he 
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had tried the effect of moral sumaion, and there is no need to regard the 
oobi amen athe actaare pecetcbe irae tgs 
of Augsburg as merely a cloak to conceal his hostile designs. 

/se) Past opened. nn sane: 1550, and was very fally attended. 
sceaces bain: Chaliirg Sill gitana: ie pecisegstias iol Alan Giant arte 
was taken by Melanchthon; and the celebrated Confession of Augsburg, 
though it was based on Luther's Schwabach <Articles, was exclusively 
Melanchthon'’s work. Thin: attitude of the Lasthace.divines iecwel 
expressed by the tone of this document; they were clearly on the 
defensive, and the truculent Luther himself, who. had dictated terms to 
the Archbishop of Mainz, was now reduced to craving his favour. 
Melanchthon was almost prostrated by the fear of religious war; and 
he thought it could best be averted by an alliance between Catholics 
and Lutherans against the Zwinglians, whom he regarded as no better 
than An@baptists, His object in framing the Confession was therefore 
twofold, to minimise the differences between Lutherans and Catholics, 
and to exaggerate those between Lutherans and Zwinglians; he hoped 
thus to heal the breach with the former and complete it with the 
latter, 

In fotm the Confession is an apologia, and not a creed; it does nat 
assert expressly the truth of any dogma, but merely states the fact that 
such doctrines are taught in Lutheran churches, and justifies that 
eechi > on the jround that $ vaties little if at all frome that of the 
Church ef Rome. a does 20k Geny: the Gavi sight of Eee Sees 
the charfcter imdelebiliz of the priesthood, or the existence of seven 
Sacramer'ts; it does mot assert the doctrine of predestination, which 
had broght Luther into conflict with Erasmus; and the doctrine 
of the Pucharist is so ambiguously expresed that the only fault the 
Catholics found was its failure to assert categorically the fact of transub- 
stantiatie®- In view of the substantial agreement which it sigan xs 
to establish between Catholic and (Catheran oem; 3 wha rence Tit 
tae oulf uae with their opponents was about talitions and abuse 

and the; Object was not polemic or propaganda, but merely toleration 
ne “themselves. 

sg a a a ao YEP SL Pe 
on June 74; but, apparently through Ferdinand’s intervention, the plan 
was charged to a private recitation in the Emperor's apartments, and 
there it 795 read on the 25th by the Saxon Chancellor, Bayer. Philip 
of Hesse W8s loth to subscribe so mild a pronouncement, but eventually 
it was i by all the original Protestant Princes, with the addition of 
the Ele (rs 2n, John Frederick, and by two cities, Niirmmberg and 
Reutling*™ But the door was completely shut on the Zwinglians; in 
vain Buct™ 8md Capito sought an arrangement with Melanchthon. He 
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would not even consent to see them lest he should be compromised, and 
Lutheran pulpits resounded with denunciatious of the Sacramentarians, 
as Zwingli and his supporters now began to be called. Zwingli himself, 
so soon as he read the Confession, addressed to Charles a statement of his 
own belief, in which he threw prudence and fear to the winds. He 
retracted the concessions he had made to Lutheran views at Mar 

and asserted his differences from the Catholic Church in such plain terms 
that Melanchthon said he was mad. The cities of Upper Germany were 
hot prepared for such extremities; but, cut off from the Lutheran com- 
munion, they were compelled to draw up a confession of their own, which 
was named the Z'etrapolitana from the four cities, Strassburg, Constance, 
Lindan, and Memmingen, which signed it. It was mainly the work of 
Bucer, was.completed on July 11, and, while 4Winglian in essence, made 
4 serious uthempt to approach the doctrines of Wittenberg, 

It appears to have been the hope of the Protestants, and probably of 
Charles also, that the Emperor would be able to make himself the 
mediator between the Lutherans and Catholics, and to effect an LT eEMent 
by inducing each side to make concessions, But for the moment the 
Catholics distrusted Charles more than the Protestants did. They had 
secular as well as ecelesinstical grievances, They denounced the trenties 
concluded in Italy as wanting their concurrence ; they were horrified at 
the example set by Charles in secularising the see of Utrecht, and they 
refused to confirm the Pope's grant of ecclesiastical revenues to Ferdinand ; 
while the orthodox Wittelsbachs were moving heaven and earth to 
prevent the election of Charles’ brother as King of the Romana. They 
were thus by no means disposed to place themselves in the Enrperor’s 
hands: they insisted rather that they should determine the Empire's 
policy, and thet Charles should merely execute their dectess; and, 
lacking the Emperor's broader outlook, they were Jes inclined to make 
concessions to peace. It was the growing conviction that Charles Was 
a helpless tool in the hands of their enemies which caused « revulsion of 
the Protestant feeling in his favour. 

Yet the Catholics not all in favour of extreme courses, and 
either Melanchthon’s moderation or the effect of twelve years’ criticign 
produced some modification of Catholic dogma, as expressed in the Con- 
futation of the Confession drawn up by Eck, Faber, Cochlaeus, and others, 
and presented on August 3. The doctrine of good works was so defined 
aA oleae sent we peviows popular abwses. of it; and in other 
respects there were signs of the process of purifyi Catholic dogma which 
at the Council of Trent. But thee concessions were too slight to autisf 
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even Melanchthon; and the Protestant Princes were not frightened into 
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veither aide was, however, prepsred for religious war; and, when the 
Confutation and Charles’ menaces failed to precipitate unity, a series 
of confused and lengthy negotiations between the various parties, the 
“pero, the Pope, the Catholic majority, and the Lutherans whe 
mitiated. In the course of these Melanchthon receded - 
the Protestant standpoint, He offered on behalf ‘of the Lutherans to 
recognise episcopal authority, auricular confession and fasts, and under- 
took to repécd the Communion én both binds anit the marcage of panies, 
which he had before demanded, as merely temporary concessions pending 
the convocation of a2 General Council. Ha evea went ao far as to 
assert that the Lutherans admitted papal authority, aidlhered to papal 
doctrine, and that this was the reason for their unpopularity in Germany. 
On the other hand, the Catholic members of the commission sppointed 
te disens! the question were ready to concede a communion sub uérdque, 
on condition that the Lutherans would acknowledge communion in one 
kind to Pe equally valid, and declare the adoption of either form to be 
a matter Of indifference. 

Melanchthon was prepared to make these admissions, but his party 
refused f° follow him any further. Luther grew restive at Coburg, 
and began to talk of the impossibility of reconciling Christ with 
Belial, ard Luther with the Pope; to restore episcopal jurisdiction was, 
he thought, equivalent to putting their necks in the hangman's rope, 
and on September 20 the expressed a. preference for risking war to making 

cessions. If the Catholics would not receive the Confession 

e-thc. coiepel; oe: wrote By ‘Mutant tlio aelth e! Chasksteeiabe thai to 
Jindas, «!et them go to their own place.” The Princes had never been so 
timorous 99 the divines. They were not so much concerned for the unity of 
the Emp!t® as Melanchthon was for that of the Church. Philip of Hesse 
told the Emperor he would sacrifice life and limb for his faith, and long 
before th® Diet had reached its conclusion he rede off without asking 
the Emperor's leave. The Elector’s fortitude was such that Luther 
declared the Diet of “Augsburg had made him into: a hem, end: lemer 
promising ‘attitude of the Catholics stiffened the tanks of the Lutheran 
divines: eres reply to a taunt that the Confutation had demolished 
the Conf™ they presented an Apology for the latter, the tone of 
which which we? much less humble. No agreement being now expected, the 
Catholic ™Jjority of the Estates drew up a proposal for the Recess on 
Septembe® *% The Protestants were given till April 15 to decide 
whether they would conform or not, and meanwhile they were ordered 
to make ®° tmnovations on their own account, to put no constraint on 
Ciba and “Awabaptatt Apais this peepee tha Poon 
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opportunities for division. | 

The failure of Melanchthon’s plan of attaining peace with Catholics 
by breach with the Zwinglians produced « certain reaction of feeling 
in Charles’ intentions, and the pressure of common danger facilitated 
a renewed attempt at union. With this object in view, Bucer, the chief 
author of the Tetrapolitana, called on Luther at Coburg on September 24, 
and was received with surprising favour. Luther even expressed a 

illingness to lay down his life three times if only the dissensions among 
the Reformers might be healed, and Bucer himself had A penius for 
accommediation. Under these favourable circumstances he contrived to 
evolve a plausible harmonisation of the Wittenberg and Tetrapolitan 
doctrines of the Eucharist which was sufficient for the day and led to an 
invitation of the south German cities to the meeting of Protestant 
Powers to be held in December at Schmalkalden., 

Meanwhile the Catholic majority of the Dict continued its delibern- 
tions at Augsburg. The aid against the Turks which Charles desired 
had not yet been voted, and before he obtained it the Emperor had to 
drop his demand for Ferdinand’s ecclesiastical endowment, and promise 
to press upon the Pope the redres of the hundred gravamina which 
were once more revived. Substantial concessions to individual Electors 
secured the prospect of Perdinand's election as King of the Romans, 
which took place at Cologne on January 5, 1531: and the Diet 
concluded with the adoption of the Recess on November 19. The Faict 
of Worms was to be put into exeeution, episcopal jurisdictions were to 
importance than these resolutions was the reconstitution of the Neichs: 
kanumergericht, which henceforward began to play an important part in) 
imperial politics. It was now organised so as to be an efficient instrament 
in carrying out the will of the majority, and was solemnly pledged to the 
of battle, but in the Courts of law; and the attack was to be directed, 
not against the persons of Lutheran Princes, but against their seculaci’ 
sation of Church property. Countless suits were already pending before 
the Kammergrricht; and, however inconsistent such a policy — "hase 
been in the Habsburgs who had themselves profited largely by sceulart. 

urch, 











undermined the foundations of the rising Lutheran Church 

This resort to law instead of to arms is chamcteristic of Charles’ 
caution Backed as he was by an overwhelming majority brand 
it might scem that the Emperor would make short work of the dissident 
Princes and towns. But in German imperial politics there was usoally 
many A slip between jodyment and execution: and of the Princes who 





voted for the Recess of Augsbury there were only two, the Elector 
Joachim of Brandenburg and i Pika Gasege of Bixinyy wha wace Seacky 
to face 4 civil war for the eake of their conviction. In Germany were 
on a smaller seale all those elements of disunion which bad 

made the attempted crusades of the previous century ridiculous fiaseos. 
Each Catholic Prince desired the suppression of heresy, but no one would 
set his face against the enemy for fear of being stabbed in the back by 
a friend. The rulers of Bavaria and Austria were both unimpeachably 
orthedox, but Bavaria was again intriguing with Hesse against the 
House of Habsburg. The Emperor himself had few troops and no 
money. The multiplicity of interests pressing upon his attention pre- 
vented his concentration upon any one object, and increased his natural 
indecision of character. Never was his policy more hesitating and cir- 
+ than in 1530-1 when fortune seemed to have placed the ball 











at his feet. 
His jnactivity enabled the Protestants to mate their om and 
an effective band of resistance. "The doctrine of Rees 








chedience to: the: Texiperce beuke. town (ss) danger: eonenett ; the 
divines »aively admitted that they had not before realised that the 
sovereign Power was subject to law and Luther, acknowlelgiie that he 
Charles was not the Cassar of the New ‘Testament, burt governor whose 
powers vere limited by the Electors in the same way as the Roman 
consnl's PY the Senate, the Doge's by the Venetian Council, and a Bishop's 
by his Cpepter. The Protestants, having already denied that a minority 
could be bound by majority of the Diet, now carried the separatist 
principle © step further by declaring that the Empire was federated 
aristocracy’ Of independent sovercigns, who were themselves to judge 
when an? to what extent they would yield obedience to their elected 
presidenf- Tt is not, however, fair to charge them with adopting 
Protesta#tism in order to further their claims to political indepen- 
dence; j¢ is more correct to aay that they extended their particularist 
lose tn der to protect their relipious principles. 
‘The frst care of the Princes and burghers who deliberated at 
from December 22 to 31, 1550, was to arrange for common 
action vith regard to the litigation before the Heichskammergericht. 
But the @ecision which gave their meeting its real importance was their 
it to form a league for mutonl defence against all attacks on 
account °f their faith, from whatever quarter these might proceed. 
the first sketch of the Schmalkaldic League, wns subscribed by the 
Elector Of Saxony, the Landgmve of Hesse, the Bromswick-Liineburg 
Dukes, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two Counts of Mansfeld, and 
the citie’ Of Magdeburg and Bremen. Margrave George of Brandenburg 
and the ¢t¥ of Hirnberg were not yet prepared to take the decisive step; 
and, althots® the Tetrapolitan cities, reinforced by Ulm, Bibernch, Isny, 
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and Teutlingen, expressed their concurrence in the League at a second 
meeting in Pubtiars, 1531, and Utree Dukes of Brunswick, Philip, Otta, 
and Francis, and the city of Libeck also acceded to it, its full and final 
development depended upon the result of the contest then raging 
between Lutherans and Zwinglians for control of the south German 
cities, 

Hucer, after his partial success with Luther at Coburg, proceeded to 
Zurich in the hope of bringing Zwingli to the point of concession where 
Luther had come to meet him. But as the German Reformer grew 
more conciliatory, the Swiss became more uncompromising, In Feb- 
ruary, 1531, the Swiss cities refused to join the Schmalkaldic Le rue, 
and in the same month e Congress of Zwinglian divines at Memmingen 
aggressive attitude may be traced to the rapid progress which Awinglian 
doctrines were making in south Germany at the expense of the Augsburg 
Confession. At Augsburg itself the Tetrapolitan or Bucerian creed 
defeated its Lutheran rival; and in other German cities more violent 
manifestations of the Zwinglian spirit prevailed. Under the influence of 
Bucer, Blaurer, and Occolampadius, Ulm, Reutlingen, Biberach, and 
other hitherto Lutheran cities destroyed pictures, images, and organs in 
their churches, and selected pastors who looked for inspiration to Zurich 
and not to Wittenberg; those cities which had already joined the 
Schmalkaldic League refused at its meeting at Frankfort in June ta 
subscribe to the League's project for military defence. South Germany 
seemed in fact to be about to fall like ripe fruit into éwingli’s lap, 
when his power suddenly waned at home, and the defeat of Ky 
(October 11, 1531) cut short his life, and ruined his canse in Germany; 
it was left for Calvin to gather up the fragments of 4wingli’s German 
party, and to establish an ultra-Protestant opposition to the Lutheran 
Church. 


This unexpected disaster to the Reformation in Switzerland appeared 
to Ferdinand to offer a magnificent opportunity for crushing the 
movement in Germany. He was thoroughly convinced that Swiss 
political and religious radicalism was the most formidahle of the enemies 
of German Catholicism and the Habsburg monarchy, and that deprived of 
this stimulant the milder Lutheran disense would soon yield to Vigorotes 
treatment. He proposed to his brother an armed support of the Five 
Catholic cantons, and the forcible restoration of Catholicism in Zurich 
and Hern Hut the Emperor declined to involve himself ina Swiss 
campaign. His intervention in Switzerland would, he feared, precipitate 
war with Francis I, who was already beginning again to cast longing 
eyes on Milan, and feeling his way to an understanding with Clement VIF 
The Popes fear of a General Council, which Catholios no jess than 
Protestants were demanding from Charles Vo was a powerful weapon tn 
the hands of Francis J, Clement was haunted by the suspicion that a 
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Council might be ss fatal to him as that of Basel had threatened to be 
to his predecessors; and the Emperor's enemies suggested that if it met 
Charles would propose the restoration of the Papal States to the Empire 
from which they had been wrung. Rather than risk-such a fate, some at 
least of his friends urged Clement to accede to the Lutheran for 
communion in both kinds and clerical marriage, and maintained that the 
Augsburg Confession was not repugnant to the Catholic faith. Without 
the help of the heretics it seemed impossible for Charles to resist the 
approaching ‘Turkish onslanght: and the Emperor's confessor, Loaysa, 
urged him not to trouble if their souls went to hell, so long as they 
served him on earth, And so the term of grace accorded to the 
Lutherans: by the Hecess of Augsburg expired in April, 153], without 
a thought of resort to compulsion; and instead of this, the Emperor 
suspended, on July 8, the action of the Reichrkammergericht, He bad 
missed the golden opportunity; it did not recur for fifteen years, during 
which to wars with the Turk in Europe, two wars in. Africa, and two 
wars with France distracted his attention from German affairs. 

‘This inaction on Charles’ part cooled the martial ardour of the 
Schmalkéldic League; and Zwinglian aggression in south Germany 
increased their disinclination to help the Swiss in their domestic troubles. 
In realitY the battle of Kappel was of preater advantage to Luther than 
to the Fiuperor. For « second time the Reformation was freed from 
the emb®trasament of a mutinous left wing; and Luther, although he 
professed to lament Zwingli’s fate, regarded the battle os the judgment 
of God, *"d Zwingli as damned unless the Almighty made an irregular 
exception in his favour, ‘The cities of Upper Germany, deprived of 
their maitsiay at Zurich, gravitated in the direction of Wittenberg; 
while the Gefest of one section of the Reformers convinced the rest of 
the need for common defence. Under the pressure of these circum- 
stances (0 Schmnalkaldic League completed its organisation, and of 
necessity “sumed a predominantly Lutheran and territorial character. 
At two Conferences held at Nordhausen and Frankfort (November- 
Decembet: 1491) the military details of the League were settled, and 
the respective contributions of its various members fixed; the Princes 
ohtained ® large majority of votes in its council of war and exelusive 
command f its armies, Saxony and Hesse were treated as equal ; if 
the seat Of War was in Saxony or Westphalia the supreme command 
was to full to the Elector, if in Hesse or Upper Germany to the 
Landgras’ eae oes ee 

‘The pceession of Gottingen, Goslar, and Eimbeck to the League, 
and the feces of the Reformation at Hamburg, at Rostock, and in 
Denmark? “bere Christian's return to Catholiciam brought no searer 
hic restor®tion to the throne, left the Schmalkaldic League in almost 
undixpute? POSesion of north Germany; and it became « veritable 
conperitm iT #mperio with s foreign policy of its own. It might now be 
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reckoned one of the anti-Habsburg powers in Europe; its agents sought 
alliance with France, England, Denmark, and Venice; and it began to 
reyard itself as a League not merely for self-defence within the Empire, 
but for the furtherance of the Protestant cause all over Europe. Nor 
were its aims exclusively religious; theology merged into politics, and 
Protestantism sometimes Inboured under the suspicion of being merely 
anti-imperialism, France and Venice had few points in common with 
Luther; and Philip of Hesse's plan to utilise « "Turkish invasion for the 
restoration of Ulrich of Wiirttemberg outraged patriotic .sentiment. 
On the Catholic side Bavarian objects were no les selfish; and the 
Wittelsbachs endeavoured to undermine Ferdinand’s supports against 
the Turk in Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. In both professedly 
éide with either Austria or Bavaria; while the Wittelsbachs fomented 
Charles’ hostility to the Lutherans and denounced his. concessions as 
treason to the faith, at the same time that they were hand in glove with 
Hesse for an atteck on the Habshurg power. 

These extreme and unpatriotic schemes were defeated by « tacit un- 
derstanding between Catholic and Protestant moderates; and Germany 
presented « fairly united front to its infidel foe: Saxony and cities like 
Ulm and Niirnberg convinced Charles that the coming of the Turk 
would be used for no sectional purposes; and the Emperor in return 





promised the Lutherans at least a temporary peace. He turned a deaf 
ear to the demands at the Diet of Ratisbon (April, 1552) for the 


execution of the Augsburg Recess, while Luther denounced the claims of 
his forward friends to toleration for all future Protestants even in 
Catholic territories as impossible and unreasonable. At Niirnberg 
(July 23, 1552) an agreement was reached by which all suits against the 
Protestants before the Aeichskammergericht were quashed and they were 
guaranteed peace until the next Diet or a General Council. The under- 
standing was to be kept secret for fear of offending the Catholics, but it 
sufficed to open to Charles the armouries of the Protestant cities, and 
Nurnberg sent double its quota to serve in the Turkish cAMpaipn, 
Ferdinand had in vain sought to stave off the attack by which 
Solyman hoped to revenge his defeat at Vienna. He offered first to 
pay tribute for Hungary, and then to cede it to Zapolya on condition 
that it returned to the Habsburgs on Zapolya’s death, These terms wore 
, army was reckoned at ® quarter of # million men, the stereotyped 
estimate of Turkish invading forces, but half of these were non-combat. 
ants; the Emperor's troops did mot exceed eighty thousand, but they 
were well equipped and eaper for the fray. The same enthusiasm was 
not conspicuous in the Turkish ranks; they were foiled by the heroic 
resistance of Guns (Angust 7-25) and made no serious attempt either to 
take Vienna or to come to close quarters with the imperial forces; in 
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September they COMME Cet their retreat through Carin . i and Croatia, 
which they ravaged on their way. 

The precipitate withdrawal of the Turks was followed by an equally 
sudden abandonment of the campaign by Charles V. After all his brave 
words it was a shock to his friends and admirers when he made no effort 
to seize the fruits of victory and recover Hungary for his brother; for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war in 1592 might have restored to Christen- 
dom lands which remained under Turkish rule for nearly two centuries 
longer, ‘There are explanations enough for his course; the German levies 
of their duty; the Spaniards and Italians confined their efforts mainly 
to pillaging German villages; and Cranmer, who accompanied Charles’ 
Emperor's troops whenever opportunity offered; so that delay in dis- 
banding his army might have fanned the enmity between Charles’ 
German and Spanish subjects inte war. But other reasons accounted 
for the Eamperor’s departure from Germany, which was once more sacri- 
ficed to the exigencies of Charles’ cosmopolitan interests. ‘The Pope, 
irritated alike by the Emperor's bestowal of Modena and Reggio on the 
Duke of Ferrara, and by his persistence in demanding a General 
Council, ¥8 proposing to marry his niece Catharine de Medici to 
Henry, Duke of Orleans; and «a union between Clement and Francs I 
would again hare threatened Charles’ position in Italy. He regarded 
two objects 3s then of transcendent importance, the reconciliation of 
the Pope and the convocation of a General Council. They were quite 
‘ncompafible, yet to them Charles sacrificed the chance of regaining 


Hungary: 

‘The result can only be described as a comprehensive failure. The 
Emperor ® interviews with Clement in February, 1535, did not prevent the 
Pope's alliance with France, nor his sanction of Cranmer’s appointment 
to the 2 of Canterbury, which enabled Henry VIII to complete his 
divoree from Catharine of Aragon. Charles’ two years’ stay in Germany 
had effected little: Ferdinand, indeed, was King of the Romans but 
his influcuee was less than before, while the power of the Protestants 
spring of 1530 with a record of almost unbroken success; he recrossed 
them in the autumn of 1592 having added a list of failures; the German 
labour h®4 proved herculean, but Charles had proved no Hercules. For 
another Gccsde Germany was left to fight out its own political and 
religious quarrels with little help or hindrance from its sovereign. His 
interven!" in 1590-2 had brought peace to no one; the star 
had littl® security against the attacks af the - cichskammergerichl ; the 
Catholic! Y® enable to prevent the progress of heresy; and while 
Charles "®* jourmeying farther and farther sway from Germany the 
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22) Scheme to restore Ulrich in We. 


Habsburg authority in the Empire was threatened with one of the most 
serious checks it experienced. 

The restoration of Duke Ulrich of Wirttemberg was not Merely a 
favourite design of the Protestants for the extension of the Reformation 
in south Germany : it was regarded by German Catholic Princes and by 
the Emperor's foreign foes as an invaluable means of undermining the 
Habsburg power. It is even believed that Clement VII himself ip 
his anger at Charles’ persistent demand for a General Council, discussed 
the execution of this plan at his interview with Francis I at Marseilles ip 
the autumn of 1533. At any rate the French King went from Marseilles 
to Har-ie-Juc, where in January, 1534, he agreed with Philip of Hesse to 
give the enterprise extensive financial support, cloaked under a fictitious 
sale of Montheliard (the property of Ulrich) to the French King. The 
moment was opportune. Ferdinand was busy in Bohemia and Hungary : 
the outbreak of the Anabaptist revolution gare Philip of Hesse an 
excuse for arming; and the decrepitude of the Swabian League neutral- 
ised the force by which Wurttemberg had been won and maintained 
for the Austrian House. Religious divisions hed impaired the harmony 
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Hesse had agreed to refuse a renewal of the League: and in May, 1533, 
some of its most important city members, Ulm, Niirnberg, and Augsburg, 
formed « separate alliance for the defence of freedom of conscience. The 
strictly defensive Catholic confederation established at Halle in ducal 
Saxony in the following November between the Eleetor Joachim of 
Brandenburg, Dukes George of Saxony, Erie and Henry of Brunswick, 


wes neither a match for the | hor had it any 
interest in the perpetuation of Austrian nile in Wiirttemberg. Joachim 
told Philip that Ferdinand would get no help from the Electors: and his 
words proved trie indeed, ‘The Archbishops of Mainz and Trier observed 
n strict neutrality; the Elector Palatine’s promise of aid was delusive » 
while the Catholic bishop of Miinster and Duke Henry of Brunswick, 
possibly on the understanding that Philip woulil assist them to put down 
the Miinster Ansbaptists, consented to belp him in Wiirttembe 





on 1582 Ulrich’s son Christopher, alarmed at the prospect of bein: 
carried off to Spain, escaped from the Emperor's Coss dusting aie 
Turkish campaign, and in the following year ppesred at « meeting of 
the Swabian League nt Angeborg. His cause was warmly advocated by 
a French envoy and almost Umanimotual y approved) by the League. 
Bavaria, indeed, wished to restore Christopher, who had been educated 
as a (Catholic, tntead of his father, « strenuous Protestant, and im this 
score quarrelled with Philip of Hese  Byt French aid enabled Philip 
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ispense with Sevarian assistance. In April, 1534, ba must: 
well-equipped army of 20,000 foot and 4000 horse, and on the 12th a 
manifesto was issued to the people of Wiirttemberg, who, diigusted with 
Ferdinand’s rule, were eager to rise on Ulrich’s behalf. It was in 
vain that Luther and Melanchthon prophesied woe for this cantempt 
of their doctrine of passive obedience, Philip knew the feebleness of the 
foe; Ferdinand’s appeals to Charles had met with a cold response, and 
his ‘Tientenant in Wiirttemberg, Count Philip of the Palatinate, could 
hardly raise 9000 foot and 400 horse. With this little army he waited 
at Lauffen, where on May 12-15 an encounter, which can scarcely be 
called a battle, was decided against him, mainly by the excellence of 
the Hessian horse and artillery. Before the end of June the whole of 
Wirttemberg had been overrun by the invaders, and Luther had dis- 
cerned the hand of God in the victors’ triumph. 

Nor was there any hope of retrieving the disaster; rather, Ferdinand 
dreaded lest Philip should with the help of the Anabaptists raise a 
gerieral itsurrection against the Habsburgs, and seize the imperial crown 
for himself, the Dauphin of France, or Duke William of Bavaria. 
Francis I regarded Wirttemberg as only « bevinning, and waa urging 
Philip or to fresh conquests, which would have helped him in his 
impending war with Charles. But the German Princes were content 
with sccyting their immediate objects without becoming the cat's-paw 
of Francés 80d peace was made with Ferdinand at Cadan on June 29), 
Ulrich we? restored to Wirttemberg, but Ferdinand’s pride waa to some 
extent saved by the provision that the duchy was to be held as a fief of 
Austria—-without however impairing its imperial status—and should 
pass to poe Eiabsburgs in default of male heirs in Ulrich’s line: at 
the same “ime Ferdinand withdrew his orginal stipulation that the 
Reformat? should not be established in Wiirttemberg. 

The | Totestants, however, were bent upon more than a local victory 
for their faith, and they employed their advantage over Ferdinand to 
render mete secure their general position in Germany, ‘The great defect 
in the Niltnberg Peare of 1532 was the absence of any definition of the 
“religious ses" with which the Aeichskammergericht was prohibited 
from dealing. When the Court appealed to Charles on the point, he 

that it was their business to determine what was, and what was 

not a “religious” suit; and as the Court was composed of Catholics it 
naturally “serted its jurisdiction i in all suits about ecclesiastical property. 
But secul“tation of Church property was the financial bass of the 
pebloranad firey ment Dy thle Une Was ain) Cane of Shek tect eeDees) 
igang Lutheran States, If they could be attacked on this ground 
Peace Of Nirnberg was of little value to them: and they grew more 

a as a iarsvihadl ‘uk tlin: dP aamweerjecrsedd cuadeain’ tovchaieaia Gitta 
and Princ’ such 8 Strasburg and Nurnberg, Duke Emest of Liineburg 
and Marg*®¥¢ George of Brandenburg, Eventually, on January 30, 1534, 
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the Protestants formally repudiated the Aammergericht 46 4 partisnn 
body, thus rejecting the last existing national institution, for the 
protection, and in the Peace of Cadan they insisted that Ferdinand should 
members of the Schm: ‘aldic League. With this demand the King was 
forced to comply; the only compensation he received was the withdrawal 
of the Elector of Saxony’s opposition to his recognition as King of the 





Luther could do in a thousand books. 

Other ecatises than the weaknees of Ferdinand and the disinclination 
of Lutherans to promote the ends of Francis I moved Catholic and 
Protestant Princes to the Peace of Cadan. Both alike were threat 
by their common foe, the spirit of revolution, which in two different 
forms had now submerged Catholic Miinster and Protestant Liheck 
OF the two phenomena the Anabaptist reign at Milnster was the more to 
be feared and the harder to be explained, for the term by which it is 
known represents a mere accident of the movement as being its essence. 
Tt was not essentially theological, nor is “anabentist” an adequate or 
accurate expression of its theological peculiarities, The doctrines of 
second baptism and adult baptism are inoffensive enough, but attempts 





to realise the nnium, if = iff would be fatal to most forms of 
government, and a familiar parallel to the Minster revolutionists may 
be found in the English Fifth-monarchy men of the seventeenth century, 


In both millenary doctrines were only the outward form in which 
the revolutionary spirit was made manifest, and the spirit of revolution 
i always at bottom the same because it has its roots in the depths of 
human nature, The motive force which roused the English peasants in 
1391 was essentially the same as that which dominated Miinster in 1534 
and lined the barricades of Paris in 15-48. The revolutionist SCOTS 
believer in the brotherhood of man, in the pertectibility of the race, 
of men and affairs, the wider his flights of fancy; and revolution: 

principles commonly find their anc pre soll among hand-workers 
of . tary occupation and strai circumstances, In those 

merred classes materials for discontent ever abound, aWaiting ae 
eidence of two events to set them free, the flash of vision into better 
things and the disturbance of the repressive force of Jaw and onder. 
justice for the oppressed set the voleanic flood in motion, and strife 


who had revolted from Rome. Extreme opinions soon became: heard. 
Sebastian Franck declared that in the new Lutheran Church there was 
less freedom of speech and belief than among the Turks and heathen ; 
and Leo Jud described Luther as another Pope who consigned at will 
some to the devil, and rewarded others with heaven. Luther had found 
his original strength in the spirit of revolutionary enthusiasm and reli- 
gious exaltation; but ss soon as the way was clear he exchanged the 

support of popular agitation for that of secular authority, and left the 
ven tbctiantite to.fallow their own devices. ‘Their ranks were swollen bys 
general feeling of disappointment at the meagre results of the formu 
tion. "The moral regeneration which had been suticipated, tha amelion 
tion of social ills, and the reform of political abuses seemed as far off as 
ever, “'Fhe longer we preach the Gospel,” declared Luther, “the deeper 
the people plunge into greed, pride, and luxury”; and, acting on a principle 
enunciated by the Reformers themselves, men began to ascribe the evil 
practice in Lutheran spheres to the errors in Lutheran doctrine, Hence 
arose a Humber of theological idess, which were anathema alike to 
Catholics and Protestants, but appealed with irresistible force to multi- 
tudes whe found no solace in either of the more orthodox creeds. The 
mass of the peasantry had been put out of the pale of hope in 1525, 
and their complete indifference to ideas of any kind prevented a general 
rising ter years later; but in some of the towns the lower classes retained 
enough mental buoyancy to seek consolation in dreams for the burdens 
they bore in real life. 

The Anabaptist doctrine was but one of an endless variety of ideas, 
many of Which had long been ‘current. All such opinions gained fresh 
vogue in the deeade following the Peasants’ Revolt; but most of the 
“sectarie® agreed in repudiating Luther's views on predestination and 
a: eniee Sb ee one ee ee 
Church Upon the State, They denied the right of the secular 
magistraft to interfere in religious matters, and themselves withdrew 
in varyin® degrees from concern in the affairs of this world. Some. 
Salzbure endeavoured to live on ttern of primitive simplici 
seg seer ee ae et another, of whom Tudeig 
Hetzer was the chief, began by regarding Jesus as a leader and teacher 
a th8n an object of worship, and ended by denying His divinity, 

ePughtfal people, repelled by the harshness of Luther’ dogmas 
sh upon mercy as the pre-eminent attribute of God, and extended 
even to ¢0¢ devil the hope of salvation: while the idea that the flesh 
alone sinft® leaving the spirit undefiled proved attractive to the lower 
sort and Opened the door to « vuriety of antinomian speculations and 


: Sr irmgeyrmeternys ryan Ls visions of an imme- 
diate paj@stion of the’ world: but this at worst was only a species of 
vil. vu 
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bat for ruthless persecution which their doctrines called down upon 


them. Zwingli himself was hostile to them, and repressive measures 
they were condemned to wholesale death. Six hundred executions are 
said to have taken place at Ensisheim in Upper Eleass, a thousand in 
Tyrol and Gérz, and the Swabian League butchered whole bands of 
them without trial or sentence. Many were beheaded in Saxony with 
the express approbation of Luther, who regarded their heroism in the 
face of death as proof of diabolic possession. Duke William of Bavaria 
made a distinction between those who recanted and those who re 
mained obdurate: the latter were burnt, the former were only beheaded. 
Bucer at Strassburg was less truculent than Luther; but Philip of Hesse 
was the only Prince of sufficient moderation to be content with the 
heretics® incarceration. 

The dovtrine of passive resistance broke down under treatment like 
this, and men’s sufferings began to set their hands as well 2s their minds 
in motion; a conviction developed that it was their duty to assist in 
effecting the purification which they believed to be imminent. In 
Augsburg, Hans Hut proclaimed the necessity incumbent upon the 
saints to purify the world with a double-edged sword, and his disciple, 
Augustin Bader, prepared a crown, insignia, and jewels for his future 
kingdom in Israel, Melchior Hofmann told Frederick I of Denmark 
that he was one of the two sovereigns at whose hands all the firsthorn 
of Egypt should be slam. Not till the vials of wrath had been out- 
poured could the kingdom of heaven come. Hofmann, who had preached 
“the true gospel” in Livonia and then had combated Luther's magical 
doctrine of the Eucharist at Stockholm, Kiel, and Strassburg, had by his 
voice and his pen acquired great influence over the artisans of northern 
Germany; and here, where men's dreams had not been rudely dispelled by 
the ravages of peasants and reprisals of Princes, revolutionary ideas took 
their deepest root and revolutionary projects appeared most feasible 
From 1529 onwards there were outbreaks in not a few north German 
towns, at Minden, Herford, Lippstadt, and Soest; but it was at Minster 
and Liibeck that the revolution in two different forms assumed a world: 
wide importance. 

Minster hod lone been a scene of strife between Catholic and 
Protestant. The Lutheran attack waa at first repelled by the Catholics, 
and Bernard Rottman, the most prominent of the Reforming divines, was 
expelled from the city. But he soon returned and established himself in 
the suburbs, where his preaching produced such an effect on the populace 
that the Reformers became a majority on the Council and secured control 
of the city churches. In 1552 the Chapter and the rst of the Catholic 
clergy, with the minority of the Council, left Munster to concert measures 
of retaliation with Count Franz von Waldeck, the newly-elected Bishop 
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SS 
of Minster, and with the neighbourmg gentry, who for the most part. 
adhered to the old religion. By therr action all communication between 
the city and the external world was cut off; but, threatened with the 
loss of their rents and commerce, the citizens made a sally on December 26, 
surprised the Bishop and the chiefs of the Catholic party in their head- 
quarters at Telgte (east of Minster), and carried off a number of prisoners 
as hostages. Alarm induced the Catholics. to accept @ compromise in 
February, by which Lutheranism was to be tolerated in the six parish 
churches, and Catholicism in the Cathedral and the centre of the city- 
Lutheraniam, however, while acceptable to the wealthier members of 
the reforming party, no longer satisfied Rottman and the artiaans. 
Rottmun gradually adopted the Zwinglian view of the Eucharist and 

nudiated infant baptism; and, although condemned by the University 
of Marburg-and the Council of Minster, he was not expelled from the 
city, but continued to propagate his doctrines among the lower orders, 
and eventually in 1533 determined to strengthen his position by intro- 
ducing into Mimster some Anabaptists from Holland. 

In the Netherlands Charles V wus enabled by the strength of 
his position a8 territorial prince and by means of the Inquisition to 
exercise gn authority in religious matters which was denied him in 
Germany, but his repression had the effect of stimulating the growth of 
extremer doctrines. Schismatic movements had long been endemic in 
the Netherlands, and nowhere else did Melchior Hotmann find so many 
disciples. Chicf among them were Jan Matthys, e baker of Haarlem, 
and Jan peuckelssen or Bockelsohn, popularly known as Jan of Leyden. 
Matthys ‘leclared himself to be the Enoch of the new dispensation, and 
chose twrlve apostles to proselytise the six neighbouring provinces. 
Ronckelasen was one of them: though not yet thirty years of age he had 
seen muolt of the world; a3 a journeyman tailor he had travelled over 
Europe fem Labeck to Lisbon; abandoning his trade he opened an inn 
at Leydet, became a leading member of the local Rederjjkers, ant 
wrote verses and dramas, in which he himself played a part, Finally he 
fll undet the influence of the Scriptural teaching af Hofmann and 
Matthys, ®§ whose forerunner he journeyed to Minster in January, 
1534, and joined forces with Rottinan and the Minster Anabaptist. 

The vttival of Beuckelssen and his colleagues precipitated the conllict 
for which the Catholics and Lutherans had armed as early as the previo 
autumn, After a few days of ominous silence the insurrection broke 
out on Febranry 9, It was premature; the Conservatives were still 
the stropzer party, but in a moment of hesitation they consented to 
mutual eolerstion. ‘The concession was fatal ; in a fortnight the fanatical 
wal of . revolutionists made thousands of fresh converts, especially 
aNTTOTLE women; and the legal security they had won in Minster 
attracted Crowds of their fellow sectaries from Elolland and the neigh- 
bouring Ferman towns, Matthys himself appeared on the scene; at 
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the municipal election of the 21st the Anabaptists secured a majority 
on the Council ; and Knipperdollinck, the executioner of the sect, became 
Burgomaster. Six days later there was a great prayer-meeting of armed 
Anabeptists in the town-hall, Matthys roused hime!f from an apparent 
trance to demand in the name of God the expulsion of all who refused 
conversion. Old and young, mothers with infants in arms, and bare. 
footed children, were driven out into the snow te perish, while the reign 
of the saints began. 

Like the earliest Christians they souht to have all things in 
common, and as a commencement they confiscated the goods of the 
exiles. ‘To ensure primitive simplicity of worship they next destroyed 
all images, pictures, manuscripts, and musical instruments on which they 
could lay their hands. ‘Tailors and shoemakers were enjoined to intro- 
duce no new fashions in wearing apparel; gold and silver and jewels 
were stirrendered to the common use; and there was an idea of pushing 
the communistic principle to its logical extreme by repudiating Indi- 
vidual property in wives. ‘The lest was apparently offensive to public 
opinion even in purified Miinster, and the nearest approach to it effected 
in practice was polygamy, which was not introduced without some 
sanguinary opposition, and did not probably extend far beyond the circle 
of Beuckelssen and the leaders of the movement. ‘These eccentricities 
were regarded by their authors as a necessary Preperation for the second 
coming of sued That the end of the world was at hand Was & Common 
ides of the day. No one was more thoroughly possessed by it than 
Luther: but while he set little store on the Book of Revelation, the 
Anabaptists of Mister found in it their chief inspiration. "They 
conceived that they were making straight the path of the Lord he 
abolishing all human ordinances such na property, marriage, and socin! 
distinctions. ‘The notion was not entirely mew; at one end of the 
religious scale the ‘Taborites had held somewhat similar views, and at 
the other, monastic life was also based on renunciation of private 
Property, of marriage, and of the privilege of rank. ‘The idea of 
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meparing for the Second Advent gave the movement its strength, , 
Sacilated the revolutionists of Miinster to resist for year nee oe 
the miseries of m siege and all the forces which Germany could bring 
against them, : 

. The rule of Matthys the prophet was bronght to « sudden end by 
his death in « sortie st Easter, and his mantle fell upon Jan of Leyden, 
probably a worse but certainly an abler man, His intreduction of 
polygamy provoked resistance from the respectable section esd by 
Mollenbeck, but they were mercilessly butchered after surrender, Fy 
who fires the first shot,” cried Jan, in words which might have bee 
borrowed from Lasther’s attack on the peasants, “does God « service.” 
After his victory he dispensed with the twelve elders. who had nominal 
riled the new Israel, and by the mouth of his prophet ntsehin 









announced it ns the will of God that he should be ling of all the world 
and establish the Fifth Monarchy of the Apocalypse. He assumed the 
pomp and circumstance of royalty, easily crushed an attempt of 
Knipperdollinck to supplant him, defeated the besiegers with much 
slaughter. on August 30,1594, when they tried to take the city by stonn, 
and in October sent out twenty-eight apostles to preach the new kingdom 
to the neighbouring cities, ‘They were armed with Dusentschur's prophecy 
of ruin for such as did them harm; but almost all were seize!) andl 
executed, and a young woman, who attempted to play the part of Judith 
to the Holofernes of the Bishop of Miinster, met with a similar fate. 

These misfortunes probably dimmed the faith of the besieged in 
Minster, Although there were thoasands of Anxbaptists scattered 
throughout the north of Germany and the Netherlands, their sporadic 

isings were all suppressed, and no town but Warendorf accepted 
Minster’s proposals of peace, The Wiirttemberg war, which had dis- 
tructed the Princes of Germany, was over; and the Libeck war prevented 
Hanseatic democrats from assisting the people of Miinster as effectually 
ag it kept north German Princes from joining the siege. But it was 
April, 1935, before the mutual jealousies of the various. Princes, the 
seize the occasion to extend his Burgundian patrimony at the expense 
of Germty by appropriating Miinster to himself, permitted a joint 
expeditiot in sid of the Bishop of Munster, who had hitherto carried on 
the siege With the help of some Hessian troops. After that the result 
could not lot remain doubtful: but the city offered a stubborn resist- 
ance, and it was only by means of treachery that it was taken by assault 
on the night of June 24 ‘The usual slaughter followed: Jan of Leyden 
and Knipperoliines were iain death in the market-place with 
red-hot pincers. Miinster was leprived of its privileges as an imperial 
city; the Bishop's authority and Catholicism sore re-established, and a 
furtresy wna built to support them. The Anabaptists were dispersed 
into mai¥ lands, and their views exercised a potent influence in England 
and Ametica in the following century; but the visionary and revo- 
lutionsry Spirit which gave Anabaptism its importance during the 
German Reformation passed out of it to assume other forms, and 
Analupts™ slowly became a respectable creed. 

Two of the three revolutions which disturbed Germany in 1534-5, 
the Wittemberg war and the Miinster insurrection, were thus ended : 
there re@ained a third, the attempt of commercial democracy to establish 
an empite over the shores of the Baltic. The cities of the Hanseatic 

rye tutd long enjoyed the most complete autonomy, and whatever 
‘ nutharitY Meighbouring Princes and Prelates could claim within the walls 
of any cf them was a mere shadow. Hence the Lutheran Reformation, 
appealin€ % it did most powerfully to the burgher class, won an easy 
cx. ¥* 16—2 
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ian! wisly victiay ttthent Ob Suess trading ockara tadiSas But this 
victory was the beginning rather than the end of strife, for the social 
ferment which followed on the religious revolt inevitably produced a 
division between the richer and poorer classes. It bore little relation 
to differences on religious questions, though here as elsewhere in the 
sixteenth century every movement tended to assume a theol ith 
and the rich naturally favoured conservative forms of religion, while the 
adopted novel doctrines. Thus risings at Hanover in 1533, at 
Bremen in 1580-9, and at Brunswick in 1528 were directed partly 
against the old Church and partly against the aristocratic Town Councils, 
The chief of these municipal revolutions occurred at Lilbeck and Stral- 
sund, but, although the triumph of the democracy was accompanied by 
& good deal of iconoclasm, and Wullenwever, the leader of the Litbeck 
populace, was accused of Anubaptism, the struggle was really social 
and political, or, according to Sastrow, the burgomaster of Greifswald, 
between the respectable and the disreputable classes. In both cities the 
oligarchic character of the Town Council was abolished, and power was 
transferred to demagogues depending on the support of the artisans; 
but the importance of these changes consists not so much in their con- 
stitutions! aspect, though this was of considerable significance, as in the 
effect they produced upon the external policy of the Hanseatic League. 
That famous organisation had lost much of the power it wielded in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [ts position was based on a 
union between the so-called Wendie cities of the Baltic and the towns 
of Westphalia and the Netherlands, and upon the control which they 
exercised over the united Scandinavian kingdoms, and thus over the 
whole trade of the Baltic and the North Sea. ‘The most potent voice 
in the confederation had hitherto been that of Litbeck, but the develop. 
ment of Bruges and Antwerp under the fostering care of their Burgundian 
rulers provoked a bitter rivalry between the Flemings and the 
Litbeck insisted upon the exclusion of Dutch trade from the Baltic, and 
the Dutch naturally resented this limitation of their commerce, At the 
same time this loosening of the bond between the eastern and western 
cities weakened the League’s hold on the Scandinavian kingdoms: and 
Christian [, who had married Charles Va sister, conceived the idea of 
utilising bis Burgundian allies for the purpose of breaking the domin- 
ation of the Baltic cities. The plan was ruined by Christian’s vices, which 
gained him the hatred of all his subjects and ‘enabled the Liheekers, 
by timely assistance to Christian's uncle, Frederick, Duke of Holstein. 
to evict their enemy from the throne of Denmark and Norway; similar 
aid was rendered to Gustavus Vasa, who im the same year (1523) drove 
Christian out of Sweden; and thus the union of the three Scandinavian 
ioms which had lasted since the Peace of Kalmar (1597) was 
permanently broken up. 
Christian, however, was not content with his defeat, and with a 


view to eccuring the assistance of his Habsburg brothers-in-law and 
of Catholic Europe, he abjured his Lutheranism and represented his 
attempt to regain his thrones as a crusade against heresy. In 1531-2 
he overran Norway, but Litbeck blockaded the const, forced him to 
capitulate, and procured his lifelong imprisonment at Sonderburg. 
This outrage on royal majesty, coupled with the mercantile hostility 
between Liibeck and the Netherlands, precipitated naval war between 
the Dutch and Baltic cities; and the situation was complicated by the 
death of Frederick I in April, 1538. Several claimants for his vacant 
throne appeared. Frederick left two sons, Christian ITT, a Lutheran, and 
John, who seems to have entertained some hopes of maintaining his 
pretensions by the help of the Catholic party. 'The old King, Christian IT, 
was revurtled as impossible, and the Habsburgs put forward as their 
candidate Count Frederick of the Palatinate (afterwards the Elector 
Palatine Frederick IT), who married old Christian’s daughter. Such 
was the situation with which the democrats of Liibeck, who had obtained 
control af the Council in February and elected Jiirgen Wullenwever 
Burgomaster in March, 1533, had to deal. 

The distrust with which the revolutionists of Libeck were viewed 
by both Protestant and Catholic Princes made Wullenwever's course a 
difficult oft. He started for Copenhagen to conclude an alliance between 
the two cities, but Copenhagen looked on him askance, and he then 
offered his friendship to the young Christian IIT with no better result. 
Liibeck, however, found an unexpected ally in Henry VILL, who was then 
trying evéTY means to reduce the Habsburg power, and regarded with 
alarm the prospect of a Habsburg victory in Denmark. Marx Meyer, 
a military “dventurer who had taken service under Liibeck, had been 
sent to sé ™ command of a fleet against the Dutch. Landing in 
England without a passport, he had been lodged in the Tower of 
London; but Henry saw in him s convenient instrument against the 
Habsburg® He conferred on Meyer a knighthood, and promised Litbeck 
assistance? While the Libeckers undertook to tolerate no Prince upon 
the Danis throne of whom the English King did not approve. But 
Henry's p mises were not very serious, and the Liibeckers were wise in 
not putt too much trust in them, They were better advised. in 
concluding & four years’ truce with the Netherlunds at the price of free 
trade thr?%gh the Sound in order to concenlrate their efforts upon 
establishipZ their contral over Denmark, | 

The element on which they relied was the democratic spirit in the 
Scandingy!®" kingdoms and particularly in the towns. Melchior Hofmann 
had preacted at Stockholm, where Gustavus Vasa declared that the 
populace Muued at his assassination. At Malmé and C the 
Burgomas‘*t* ¢ventually adopted Wullenwever's views, and both peasants 
and artise’® 1% Denmark were excited and discontented. ‘The expulsion 
of the old King Christian had been in the main an aristocratic revolution, 
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abetted by Liibeck in revenge for Christian's attacks on her mercantile 
monopoly; and the rule of Frederick T had been marked by aristocratic 
infringements of the commercial privileges of the townsfolk and by 
oppression of the peasants. Both classes were ready to rise for their old 
Hiavernkinig; and Libeck, aware that Christian would be a puppet in 
her hands, determined to restore the sovereign whom ten years before 
the had deposed. The town took into its service Count Christopher of 
Oldenburg, a competent soldicr, albeit a canon of Cologne, and stipulated 
in case of success for the cession of Gothland, Helsineborg, and Helsingdr, 
Tn May, 1534, Christopher arrived at Liibeck, and, having won a few 
trifling successes over Duke Christian, be put to sea with a powerful 
fleet and appeared off Copenhagen in June. Everywhere almost popular 
insurrections broke-out in favour of the old King or the ruling 
nobility. This war was called the Greveftide, and it was in the name of 
the “Peasant King” that Christopher sammoned the town and oounaby 
proleturiate to rise ugainst their lords, Sceland, Copenhagen, Laaland, 
Tangeland, and Falster once more recognised him as their sovervign : 
revolts of the peasants in Fiinen and Jutland led to a similar recoumition, 
while Oldendorp, whom Wullenwever describes as the originator of the 
movement, roused some of the Swedish cities The Libeck revoln: 
tionists seemed to be carrying all before them: democratic factions 
triumphed at Stralsund, Rostock, Riga, and Reval, and sent contribu. 
tions In men or money to the common cause. In Litbeck itself Wullen- 
wever strengthened his position by expelling the hostile minority from 
the Council, and Bonnus, the Lutheran superintendent, resigned his 
charge, “ Had the cities succeeded as they hoped,” wrote a Pomeranian 
chronicler, “not .« Prince or a noble would have been left.” 

The revolution at Miinster was now at its height, and the Princes 
and nobles were aware of their peri]; but the Wiirttemberg war also wns 
raging, and they were compelled to content themselves with denouncing 
the action of Liibeck, leaving to Duke Christian the task of effective 
resistance. He proved to the oceasion. In September he com- 
pletely blockaded the mouth of the 'Trave and cut of Liibeck from 
communication with the sea. ‘The city was compelled to restore all the 
territory it had taken from Holstein, but both parties were Jef; free to 
carry on hostilities in Denmark, There the Estates; threatened by 
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internal revolts and external foes, had elected Duke Christian King, and 


in Fiinen on June 11, 1585, Christian's general, Johann Rantzau, 





simultaneously his fleet, commanded by the Danish adn Skram. won 
a jess decisive victory over the ships of Libeck off Bornholm, Fiinen 
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and Seeland submitted, and in August Copenhager 
held out, — 

These disasters were fatal to Wullenwever's power in Liibeck: durritige 
his absence in Mecklenburg the restoration of the conservatives was 
effected in August. Whllenwever eventually fell into the hands of 
the Archbishop of Bremen, was delivered to the Archbishop's brother, 
Duke Henry of Brunswick, and put to death in September, 1437. With 
the ruin of his party the proseention of his war began to laneuish, and 
in 1536 Christian took possession of Copenhagen and made himself 
master of the two kingdoms of Denmark and Norway. He was crowned 
by the Lutheran apostle Bugenhagen, under whose auspices: religion 
according {0 the straitest sect of Wittenberg was established in Denmark. 
Christian's triumph was no doubt largely due to national antipathy to 
the dominc=nng interference of an alien State, but the national feeling 
was exploited by class prejudice, and the aristocracy in Denmark turned 
their victory to the same use as the German Princes did theirs in the 
Peasants’ War. In both cases Lotheranism made common cause with 
the upper classes ; the proclamation of the Gospel and the enforcement 
of serfdom went hand in hand, but the landlord was the predominant 
partner, and ¢ven the children of preachers remained in the status of serfs. 

To Liipeck itself it is possible that the success of Wallenwever’s 
grandiose ideas of mercantile empire might have been more fatal 
than their failure. According to Baltic nautical ballads Libeck long 
regretted js turbulent Burgomaster, and his name is surrounded in 
popular legend with something of the halo of a van Artevelde, but his 
attempt to clothe the new democratic spirit in the worn-out garb of 
the city-emPire was doomed from the first to end in disaster. He could 
not have permanently averted the decay of the Hanse towns or pre 
vented the Absorption of most of them in the growing territorial States ; 
temporary stccess would only have prolonged the struggle without 
affecting the last result. Besides the local circumstances which would 
of municip¢! government it might have been made, to establish an im- 
perial States there was no element of stability in the revolutionary spirit 
of which {Pat endeavour was the last manifestation, The future of 
it - is imposible to determine exactly in what degree the Lutheran 
Reformatio? Owed its salvation to its own inherent vitality, and 
Together putheraniem and territorialiam crushed the revolutionary 
movement, whether it took the form of agrarian socialism, Munster 
Anabaptisn °F Urban democracy, From the conflict of creeds all but 
two had no* been eliminated, Catholicism and Lutheranism; both were 
equally linved with the territorial principle, and, whichever prevailed, 
the political texture of Germany would stil] be the same. The subsidence 
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of the revolutionary spirit narrowed the field of contention, and the 
question became merely one of fixing the limits of this or that territorial 
State and of locating the frontier between the two established forms of 
reliziou, 


Yet peace was not any nearer because the rivals had beaten a common 
foe, The agreement of Niirnberg in 1532 had guaranteed to the menibers 
of the Schmalkaldic League immunity for their religion, but it did not 
detine religion or provide security for future Protestants. At the Peace 
of Cadan in 1534 the first point was settled by Ferdinand’s quashing 
all the processes in the Heichvkammergericht against the Schmalkaldir 
allies: but the protection did not extend beyond the members of the 
League, and numerous other Protestant States were linhle to practical 
ruin as the result of the Supreme Court's verdicts, This was a particularly 
dangerous cause of friction, because Catholic Princes had other than 
religious motives for executing the judgments of the Court against their 
Protestant neighbours; as executors of the Court's decrees they could 
legally seize the lands of recalcitrant cities or lords, and under the guise 
of religion extend their territorial power. ‘Thus, Duke Eric of Brunswick- 
Calenberg was anxious to execute sentence on his chief town, Hanover, 
where a revolutionary movement had taken place: the Duke of Bavaris 
east longing eves on Augsburg; and the specific object of the Catholic 
League of Halle (1533) was to secure the execution of verdicts agninst 
all cities and Princes who were not among the Schmalkaldic confeders: 
The Catholics undoubtedly had the Jaw on their side, but necessity 
drove their opponents to: break it. They could hardly stand by while 
their fellow-countrymen were punished for holding the faith they held 
themselves; had they done so they would only have prepared the wa 
for their own destruction. The obvious ‘method of protecting their 
co-relimonists was to admit them to the Schmalkaldic League; but this 
was an infraction of the terms of the Niimberg Peace which would 
‘endanger their own security, and they would not have ventured on the 
‘step unless circumstances had tied the hands of the Austrian government. 

Throughout the greater part of 1535 Charles V was enguged in the 
conquest of ‘Tunis, and he was hoping to follow Up his success in this 
lirection with an attack on the Turks, who were embroiled in a war with 
Persia, when his plans were disconcerted by the hostile attitude of 
France. Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, died in 1595 without. issue, 
the duchy himself, revived his claims to Milan, Genoa, and Asti. In the 
spring of 1656 he overran Savoy, which had become the Emperor's ally, 
entered into negotiations with the Turks and with Henry VII for a 
joint action #gninst the Habsburgs, and approached the Latheran 
Princes. with a similar object. The Lutherans were reluctant to side 
with the Emperor's enemies, but they had no hesitation in ptitting a 
high price on their friendship, and in turning Charles’ necessities tn 
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account by demanding security for the threatened members of their 
Church. In December, 1535, at a diet of the Schmalkaldic EE 
they undertook to admit all who would subscribe to the Confession of 
Augsburg; and Wiirttemberg, Pomerania, Anhalt, and the cities of 
Augsburg, Frankfort, Hanover, and Kempten became thus entitled to 
gericht aa a partisan body, and declared that conscience would not allow 
them to respect its verdicts. They refused in fact to yield to the 
national and imperial muthorities that obedience in religious matters 
which they rigorously exacted from the subjects of their own territorial 
jurisdiction ; and at the moment when they were pleading conscience as 
# justificafion of their own conduct. they declined to admit its validity 
when urged by their Catholic brethren. | 

The Lutherans had not remained untainted by the pride of power 
and the afrogunce of success, In Ferdinand’s own dominions at this 
time Faber declared that but for him and the King all Vienna would 
have turned Lutheran, and that it needed but « sign to arm all Germany 
ceasions ag the marriage of the clergy and communion under both kinds, 
and complained to the Papal Nuncio that he could not find a confessor 
who was not a fornicator, « drunkard, or an ignoramus, In England 
Lutheranis™ had reached its highest water-mark in Henry's. reign; 
Melanchthon had dedicated an edition of his Loci Communes to the Tudor 
King, and 4s willing to undertake a voyage to England to reform the 
English Church. Francis I had invited Melanchthon and Bucer to 
France to liseuss the religious situation. The new Pope, Paul I, who 
a number Of reforming Cardinals, and sent Vergerio to Germany to 
investigate the possibilities of a concordat with the heretics and to 
ascertain {pe terms upon which they would support « Genera) Council. 
In all the sie kinedoms the triumph of the new faith waz 
complete etd t testant seemed to be the Winning cause in Fu rope. 
Freneh, ij *@ no time to throw the Lutheran Princes into the enemy's 
arms. For the moment temporal security was a more urgent need thon 
the mainte"nee of the Catholic Church, and the suspension of all the 
ecclesiastic#! cases in the Heichskammergericht waa the price. which 
Ferdinand Paid for the Lutheran rejection of allianee with Henry VOI 
and Francit | 

One of ferdinand’s motives was fear lest Bavaria should, by executing 
the judicial "ence against Augsburg, acquire predominant influence in 
that important city; and he was by no means averse from the plan, 
proposed PY the Elector John Frederick of Saxony, of persuading 
admitting tt to the Sclunalkaldic League Augsburg was thus saved 
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from what Ferdinand regarded us a more pernicious form of heresy 
than Lutheranism, and also from the clutches of the rival House of 
Wittelsbach. ‘The way for this conversion was prepared by the Witten- 
berg Concord of 1536. ‘The hostility between the 4winglim and 
Lutheran sects had to some extent subsided since Zwingli’s death, 
Melanchthon had modified his attitude towards predestination, and had 
been much impressed by Ovcolampadius’ treatise on the use of the 
Eucharist during the first three centuries. Luther even brought himself 
to entertain « friendly feeling for Zwingli's successor Ballinger, After 
various preliminary negotiations, in which Bucer was as usual the leading 
Spirit,.« conference between Luther and representatives of the modified 
4winglianism which prevailed in the cities of Upper “iny was held 
in Luther's house at Wittenberg in May, 1536. The two parties agreed 
an a form of words which covered their differences about the real presence 
fi the Eucharist: they were not so successful with regard to the other 
disputed point, the reception of the body of Christ by tnwarthy com- 
municants, but they agreed to diifer. Luther expressed himself willing 
to bury the past.and roll the stone upon it, and extended to Bucer and 
the Upper German cities that “brotherly love" which he ha: refused to 
Zwingli at Marburg in 1529. 

The Concord of Wittenberg only stopped for a while the rifts which 
had begun to appear in the Schmalkaldie Union. The mere fact 
security would have tended to relax the bonds, and there Were personal 
aa well as religious differences between John Frederick and Philip of Hesse. 
Philip expressed contempt for the dull but honest Elector, while John 
Frederick hail grave doubts about Philip's orthodoxy and the morality of 
his policy, Philip had always inclined to Zwinglian views and resented 
dictation from Wittenberg; and the two religious parties: had nearly 
come to an open breach over the reformation of Wirttemberg. rich 
himself was more Zwinelian than Lutheran, and his duchy was partitioned 
into two spheres of influence, in one of which the Lutheran Schnepf 
laboured and in the other the “winglian Blaurer. ‘Che latter proved the 
stronger, and in 1537 Hlaurer procured the abolition of images in spite of 
the opposition of Schnepf and Brenz, while Ulrich devoted the son ince 
Church revenues to exclusively secular purposes, It seemed gs though 
Hesse, Wirttemberg, and the Oberland cities might form a strong 
4winglian Union independent of the Lutheran League of Schmalkaiden. 
Both the Elector and the Landgrave were hesitating whether to renew 








that League, and both were pursuing independent negotiations at the 


Court of Vienna, where Ferdimand by his conciliatory demeanour and 
concessions induced them both to tar a deaf ear to the persuasions of 


the Habsburgs’ foreign enemies. 
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and the Lutheran Princes Francis I more than held his own, and the ten 
years’ truce negotiated by Paul ITT at Nice in 1538 marked « considerable 
recovery from the humiliation of 1525-9. The real import of the 
ment between the two great Catholic Powers, which followed at Aipues- 
Mortes, was and is a matter of doubt. Ostensibly the alliance was to 
be directed against infidels and heretics : end Biiry-ViLR, Sie Leieceas 
Princes, and the ‘Turks had all some ground for alarm Even if war was 
not intended the Lutherans dreaded the General Council which peace 
brought perceptibly nearer. ‘They had brusquely declined to concur in 
iis sceenshly ainly-sxmmennal by Paul to ment at Mantua in May, 1637, 
because the terms of the smmunons implied that its object was the extirps- 
SORE LEN Oe Bot eee They justified their refusal to the 
Em arguing that proposed Papal Council was different 
nengy er Council contemplated by the Diets of 1523 and 1524; 
and the Elector John Frederick suggested a counter ecumenical council 
to be held af Augsburg under the protection of the Schmalkaldic Leagnie. 
One and all thicy danied tha |\ Popes anthority to eimninha a Conall aad 
read with delight Henry VOTs manifesto to that effect. 

Apart front tha: Genceal: ccrneal wieicn tne: tusion of tr Coatiow 
aioe hy ihe mission bo Germany of the Emperor's Vice-Chancellor: 
Held, who had received his instructions in October, 1536, Held. had 
been a zealots member of the Neichskammergericht, and he was burning 
Fa] uvenge the contumely with which Pecbastants duct treated the verdicts 
of that Court. He interpreted Charles’ cautious and somewhat 
ambiguous language as an‘order to: form a Catholic League with the 
object of restrat ung, if not of attacking, the Lutheran Princes: He 
ignored the Treaty of Caden and Ferdinand’s later concessions, required 
that the Protestants should promise submission to the proposed Council 
isd thas Nommenerarericll aad te hey rihien cocnacle Ss babii ae 
his Catholic alliance. The Habsburg rulers, Ferdinand and the Queen- 
Regent of the Netherlands, were alarmed ut: Held's proceedings but the 

» could not afford to break with the ultra-Catholics whose tool Held 
was: and of June 10, 1598, the League of Niinberg was formed under 
the nominal patronage of Charles Y. Its organisation was a faithful 
copy of that of the Schmalkaldio League, and its. members were the 
Emperor, the King, the Archbishops of Maine and Salzburg, and the 
Dukes of Be¥aria, George of Saxony, and Eric and Henry of Brunswick. 
The League ¥8 professedly defensive, but its determination to execute 
the decrees Of the Nammergericht, which the Schmalkaldic League had 
repudiated, really threatened war; and the occasion for it was almost 
provided by Duke Henry of Brunswick, He was chafing at the support 
given by th® Schmalkaldie League to his two towns of Brunswick and 
Goslar, whiett bad been condemned by the Mammergericht to restore the 
conficated Z00ds of the Church; and with « view to consolidating his 
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territorial power he was eager to carry out the verdict of the Court 
Personal « between him and his neighbour the Landgrave added 
fuel to the flames: Philip was believed to be arming for war in the 
spring of 1539, and Held and Duke Henry were bent upon anticipating 
his attack, 

Such a development was, however, repugnant to responsible people 
on both sides. The Emperor had not in fact been so truculent as Held 
represented ; his real intention in sending his Vice-Chancellor to Germany 
seems to have been to provide safeguards for his imperial authority, 
which in 1536-7 was threatened at least as much by Catholic as it was 
by Protestant enmuittes, The Pope appeared to be indifferent to the 
fate of the Church and Empire in Germany, and regarded with apparent 
unconcemn the alliance between France and the infidels against the 
Christian Emperor. If Charles was to make head against them he must 
fee] more secure in Germany, and the only means feasible were « Council 
summoned without the concurrence of Francis or Paul, a national 
of the German people, or a perpetual compromise on the basis of the 
Niirnberg peace of 1532. The ten years’ truce with France concluded at 
Nice relieved Charles of his more pressing anxieties, but in spite of 
appearances, brought him: no nearer to the position from which he eguld 
dictate terms to the Lutherans. He was doubtless aware that Francis 
had viven, both before and after the truce, astisfactory assurances to the 
German Princes to the effect that the concord was merely defensive andl 
that he would not allow Charles to destroy them. And other 
arose on the imperial horizon. In February, 1538, Ferdinand closed ‘his 
long rivalry with Zapolya by a treaty which guaranteed to that potentate, 
who was then chil a lifelong tenure of his Hungarian throne on 
condition that Ferdinand t should be his successor, But this only enraged 
the really formidale foe, the Sultan, who regarded Hungary as his and 
Zupolya as only his viceroy ; and in 1559 war was once more threatened 
on the banks of the Danube. 

A still greater trouble menseed the Habsburgs in Flanders, and the 
revolt of Ghent extending though it did to Alost, Oudenaande, and 
Courtrai, was only a part of the peril. Gelders, which had constantly 
been to the Burgundian House what Scotland was to England, passe 
in 1529 into the hands of a ruler who dreamt of uniting with the 
Schmalkaldic League on the enst, with Henry VIII on the west, and 
possibly with Francis I on the south, and of thus surrounding Charles 
dominions in the Netherlands with an impenetrable hostile fence. John, 
Duke.of Cleves, had marricd Mary, the only child of William of Tiilich 
and Berg; his son William, heir to the united duchy of Cleves—Jiilich-Berg, 
had also claims on the neighbouring duchy of Gelders, whose Duke died 
without iaue in 1538. The Estates of Gelders admitted William's 
claims, and in February, 1539, he also succeeded his father in Cloves, 
He hid been educated by Erasmus’ friend Conrad Heresbach, and the 

















form of religion obtaining in Cleves was a curious Erasmian compromise 
between Popery and Protestantism, which erected the Duke into a sort 
of territorial Pope and bore some resemblance to the via media pursued 
by Henry VIII in England and by Joachim IT in Brandenburg. Cleves 
was thus a convenient political and theological link between England 
and the Schmalkaldic League; and by means of it Cromwell in 1539 
thought of forging a chain to bind the Emperor. Duke Wilham's 
sister Sibylia was already married to the Elector Frederick of Saxony, 
and at the end of 1539 another sister Anne was wedded to Henry VII. 

Over ard above these foreign complications the ever-increasing 
strength of the Lutheran party in Germany rendered an attack «pan 
them « foolhardy enterpris: on the Emperor's part unless his hands 
were completely free in other directions. In 1539 two of the chief 
pillars of the Catholic Church in the Empire were removed, the Elector 
of Brandenburg and Duke George of Saxony. Joachim I of Brandenburg 
had died in 1535, but it was four years later before his san and swocessor 
definitely seceded from the ancient Church. On his accession he joined 
the Catholic League of Halle and retained the old Church ritual, but 
in 1598 he refused adherence to the extended Catholic confederation of 
Nurnberg. In February, 1539, his capital Berlin with Kolln demanded 
the administration of the Sacrament in both kinds, and the Bishop of 
Lrandenbure himself advocated a Reformation, Joachim I, however, 
taking Hent¥ VUI as his exemplar, resolved to be as independent of 
Wittenberg © he was of Rome; and probably the chief motive in his 
Reformatio® 72s the facility it afforded him of self-aggrandisement by 
appropriating the wealth of the monasteries and establishing an absolute 
control over bis Bishops. He became, in fact, though not in title, 
minimus epifcopus and supreme head of the Church within his dominions. 
Like the ‘Fudor King he was fond of splendour and ritual, made few 
| 4 in Catholic use, and maintained an intermediate attitude 
between the two great religious parties. 

The refolution in Albertine Saxony was more complete. Duke 
George, on? of the most estimable Princes of his age, bad kept intact 
his faith in Catholic dogma, though he had spoken with candour of the 
necessity fo" practical reforms, On his death in 1639 the Duchy passed 
to his brotter Henry, who had preferred the religion of his Ernestine 
cousin the Elector to that of his brother the Duke In order to avert 
the impending conversion of his duchy, George had made his brother's 
succession ¢OMditional upon his renouncing Lutheranism and joining the 
League of NUrnberg; if he rejected these terms the duchy was to pass to 
the Emper°F oF to Ferdinand. For this violent expedient there was 
Kid legal jestification and no practice) support within or without the 
duchy. ‘TP* people had long resented the repressive tmensures with 
which Duk® George had been compelled to support Catholiciem, ancl 
they necep et with little demur the new Duke and the new religion. 
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One Bishop, John of Meissen, petitioned Charles to be freed from his 
allegiance to the Duke; but even the Catholic members of the Estates 
repurtiated his action, and in 1540 the Estates sanctioned the Lutheran 
Reformation which Duke Henry had begun without their concurrence. 

Besides the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of Saxony, minor 
Princes and many towns threw in their lot with the Protestant cause, 
Joachim IT's brother, Margrave John of Brandenburg, who ruled in 
Cottbus and Peitz, joined the Schmalkaldic League in 15357. Hatishon, 
long a Catholic stronghold, relinquished its ancient faith; its monas- 
teries had only one or two inmates apiece; and only some twenty 
people gathered to worship in its cathedral. In other Catholic States 
there were suid to be more monasteries than monks, and the number of 
candidates for ordination sunk to five in four years in the see of Passau, 
and to seventeen in eight yeors in that of Laibach. Heidelberg, the 
Elector Palatine’s capital, was described as the most Lutheran city 
in Germany; and the Elector himself was, in the few moments he spared 
from. the hunt and his cups, wavering between Luther and the Pape. 
Albrecht of Brandenburg, Luther's “devil of Mainz,” was the only member 
of his family who remained Catholic, and he was compelled to flee from 
his palace st Malle. Mecklenburg-Schwerin was reformed by its episcopal 
Duke, and Brunswick-Calenberg by its Dowager-Duches, Elizabeth of 
Brandenburg. 

So the golden opportunity which the alliance with Paul and Francis 
at Nice appeared to afford to Charles for the reduction of German heresy 
passed away through no fault of the Emperor's. The zealous Held was 
spy 4: the negotiations with the Lotherans were entrusted to the 
moderate Archbishop of Lund, who had contrived the agreement 
between Zapolys and Ferdinand; and Charles accepted the mediation of 
the doubtful Catholic, the Elector Palatine Ludwig V, and the doubtful 
Protestant, Joachim Il of Brandenburg. The partie: met at Frankfort 
in April, 1539. Henry VIII sent envoys to _ the Lutheran demanils 
and prevent tan agreement if posible. ‘The Protestant terms were high ; 
they wanted o permanent peace which no Counell and no scabs a 
Estates should have the power to break; the Nornberg League was to 
receive no fresh accessions, its Protestant rival of Schmalkalden as many 
ex chose to join it; and all processes in the Reichskammergericht were to 
be suspended for eighteen months, All that Charles ultimately conceded! 
was « suspension for six months, and he quietly gave his consent to 
the Nurnberg League. But ite immediate object of enforcing the 
decrees of the Supreme Court was baulked; and for half a year even 
the latest recruits to Protestantiam were to enjoy complete imumunity. 
Beyond that nothing was settled, and the peace of the Lutherans 

epended upon the extent of the Emperor's troubles in other directions, 

At first the Emperor prospered. Ghent was crushed with ease in 
Pebrumry, 1540. As soon as Henry VILL realised that the Catholic 
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him, he repudiated his Low German counexions and his plain wife from 
Cleves, and Charles’ ministers marvelled at the ways of Providence. 
They succeeded also in keeping Philip of Hesse in good humour and in 
preventing Duke William's admission into the Schmalkaldic Lengue. 
The clear-sighted Bucer deplored the Emperor's good fortune, and 
angured the same treatment for Protestant Germany which Charles hail 
meted out to Ghent. But the hour was not yet come. In July, 1540, 
Francis I rejected the Emperor's conditions for the settlement of their 
disputes, betrothed his niece, Jeanne of Navarre, to Duke William of 
Cleves, and refused to surrender his claims on Milan and Savoy, or to 
join in action against Turk or heretic. Parties in Germany were more 
confounded than ever. The spread of Lutheranism produced no union 
in the Catholic ranks, and at Frankfort Catholica as well as Lutherans 
had refused to serve against the Turks. Charles appears to have reached 
clesiastical principalities, would only be safe under the shadow of 
his territorial power. ‘The Electors of Trier, Cologne, and Mainz, and 
other great Bishops, were ever being tempted to follow the example of 
Albrecht of Prussia and turn the lands of their sees into secular hereditary 
fiefs. Bucer had suggested this measure ns necessary for the firm founda- 
tion of Protestantism, and the Elector of Cologne was beginning to 
waver. But these non-heritable ecclesiastical fiefa were the chief bulwark 
of Habsburg imperialism aguinst the encroaching territorial tide; and it 
Burgundy over Cologne, Mimster, Bremen, and Osnabriick, so that if 
they were +0 be secularised at all, he might do the work and deal 
with them @# he had dealt with Utrecht. This, of course, was not 
the view of the ecclesiastical Princes, who wished at least to choose 
between the ®dvantages of their independent spiritual rule and those 
of an equally independent territorial authority; and there was actually 
the Schmalf#ldic League, for the defence of national freedom against 
the Habstru:"2- Yet at the same time ultra-Catholics were 
matic: whijt Cardinal Pole hinted that the Church had more: to fear 
fron e= V than it had from Henry VIEL 
For a whtle the Emperor had to tread delicately, and he took refuge 
in « serie ©! Teligions conferences. The first was held at Hagenau in 
June, 1540) but produced no result, Another met at Worms mn 
Noveni ber : there Were present eleven Catholics and eleven Protea ants, 
but the fone? included Ludwig of the Palatinate, Joachim of Branden- 
burg, and *Villiam of Cleves, whose Catholicism was not of the Roman 
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Granvelle, who represented the Emperor, was an astute politician. 
Morone, the papal Nuncio, was reduced to attempts to create Protestant 
dissensions over the Eucharist, and to gain time by substituting an 
interchange of writings for oral debate. The discussions began on 
January 14, 1541, between Eck and Melanchthon, but the meeting was 
soon adjourned to the Diet at Ratisbon, where Charles would attend 
in person, It opened on April 6, and during its course the two parties 
imade their nearest approach to unity. ‘The Reforming movement in Italy 
NI was taken by the broad-minded Contarini; while an the other 
side Bucer had drawn up an alluring scheme of comprehension. He, 
Melanchthon, and Pistorius represented the Protestants; Eck, Pflug, and 

: nolics, Of the latter Eck was the only fighting divine, 
arringe of priests and the use of the cup were conceded, 
while an agreement was reached on the doctrine of justification. 

Yet the most pertinent comment on Bucer’s scheme was Melanch- 
thon's, who compared it to Plato's Republic, He and Luther and John 
Frederick on one side, and Aleander and the Roman theologians on the 
other, were convinced that no cancord was possible between Rome and 
evangelical Germany. It has been found possible to elaborate formn- 
laries which will bear both a Catholic and a Protestant interpretation, 
but it requires a strong hand and an effective government to compel 
their acceptance; Charles could not coerce either Wittenberg or Rome ; 
he had neither the will nor the means of Henry VIII an Elizabeth. 
Bavaria organised an extreme faction among the Bishops and non- 
Electoral Princes, who revealed their double motives by threatening to 
seek another Emperor unless Charles afforded them better protection 
and obtained restitution of their secularised lands. ‘This intrigue proved 
fatal to the attempt at comprehension and the result of the Diet was to 
leave parties in much the same state as before, In July, 1541, Charles 
made o declaration to the Protestants, suggested by Brandenburg, that 
the Augsburg Confession should be no ground for proceeding against 
any Prince ; that the Rrichskammergericht should not exclude questions 
of ecclesiastical property from this guarantee; and that, although for the 
future monasteries must not be dissolved, they might adopt a “ Christian 
reformation.” But this declaration was to remain secret, and at the 
same time Charles renewed the Catholic League of Niirnberg. He was 
forced to ignore both Protestant and Catholic disobedience and to 
conciliate rebels in both the camps. 

If this was « defeat for the Emperor, he found compensation elae- 
where, and skilfully turned to his own advantage the most discreditable 
episode in the history of German Protestantism, Philip of Hesse, like 
most of the Princes and many of the Prelates of his age, was o 
debauchee; but with his moral laxity he combined, like Henry VIII, 
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some curious scruples of conscience, and he ieeld not bring himself to 
take the sacrament while he was unfaithful to his wife. Insupersble 
antipathy prevented marital relations; continence was out of the ques 
tion; debauchery endangered his soul. He put his hard case before the 
heads of the Lutheran Church. They disbelieved in divorce; so did 
Henry VIII, but they did not possess Henry's talent for Stescieekia 
proofs that he had never been married to the wife he wished to repudiate: 
and bigamy, from which the Tudor abstained, appeared the only 
solution, ‘The same idea had occurred before to Clement VIL; « previous 
Pope had licensed bigamy in the case of Henry IV of Castile: and the 
Old Testament precedents were familiar to all. Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer all concurred in approving Philip's second marriage on con- 
dition that it remained a secret. The ceremony took place at Rothen- 
burg on March 4, 1540, and the news svon leaked out. Melanchthon 
quailed before the public odium and nearly died of shame, but Lather 
wished to brazen the matter out with a lie. “The secret ‘yea, he 
wrote, “must for the sake of Christ's Church remain a public ‘nay.’” 
By denying the truth of the rumours he would, he argued, be doing no 
more than Christ Himself did when He said He knew not the day und 
the hour of His second coming, and he also alleged the analogy of the 
confessional ; a good confessor must deny in Court all knowledge of what 
he has learnt in confession. 

The moral effect of this revelation apon the Lutheran cause was 
incalculable. Cranmer wrote from England to his uncle-in-law Osiande 
of the pain which it caused to the friends of the Reformation and the 
bandle it gave to the enemy. Ferdinand avowed that he had long been 
inclined to evangelical doctrines, but that this affair had produced a 
revulsion of feeling, John Frederick and Ulrich of Wiirttemberg 
refused to guarantee Philip immunity for his crime, the | ty 
for which was death; and the Landgruve, seriously Et me ing 
make his peace with the Habsburgs, and possibly with Home; as a last 
resort he felt he could obtain a dispensation from the Pope, who would 
willingly pay the price fora prodigal son. In the av 
began his negotiations with Gnuwvelle, and on June 13, 1541, concluded 
his hergain with Charles; be abandoned his relations with : 
France, and Cleves, undertook to exclude them all from the Schmallaldlie 
League, to 2de with Charles on all political questions, and to recognise 
Ferdinand @ Charles’ successor in the Empire. In return he only 
obtained sevtrity against personal attacks; he would not be exempt 
from the cetsequences of a general war against Protestants. Philip's 

son-in-law, Maurice, who succeeded his father Henry as Duke of Albertine 
Saxony in that vear, was included in the arrangement; and Joachim of 
Brandenburg “88 induced to promise help against Cleves in return for 
the confirmtion of his church establishment. As the Elector John 
Frederick e¢tld not be induced to abandon his brother-in-law of Cleves, 
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the Schmalkaldic League was split into two parties pledged to take 
opposite sides in that all-important question; and the anger of German 
historians at this “ treason” of Philip of Hesse is due not merely to its 
disastrous effect on Protestantism, but to the fact that it materially 
contributed to the conquest of Gelders by Charles and to its eventual: 
separation from the Empire. But for Philip of Hesse’s bigamy Gelders 
might to-day be part of Germany and not of Holland, 

The pressure of other dangers, however, gave Geliers a two years’ 
respite. ‘The Emr hurried from the Diet of Ratisbon to attempt 
the conquest of Algiers, a nest of pirates which was a perpetual menace 
te his Spanish and Italian possessions; and the disastrous failure of that 
expedition encouraged Francis I and Solyman to renew their war on 
the Habsburgs. Zapolya had died on July 23, 1540, but before his 
death he had been unexpectedly blesed with a son, John Sigismund, 
His widow and lier minister George Martinuzzi, Bishop of Grosswardein, 
thereupon repudiated the treaty of Grosswardein (1538), by which Ferdi- 
nand was to succeed Zapolya, and crowned the infant John Sigismund. 
Their only hope lay in Solyman, and the ‘Turk had determined to end 
the nominal independence which Hungary enjoyed under Zapolya, In 
August, 1541, he captured Buda, turned its church of St Mary into a 
mosque, and Hungary into a ‘Turkish province. The Diet of Speier 
(January, 1542) offered substantial levies for the war, but they were 
ill-equipped and worse commanded by Joachim of Brandenburg. In 
September the army sat down before Pesth; on the Sth a breach was 
made, but the storming party failed ; and afterwards, wrote Sir Thomas 
Seymour, who. was present, “the soldiers for lack of wages refused to 
keep watch and ward or to make assault.” ‘Two days later the siege was 
raised; Joachim and. his troops returned in disgrace to Germany; and 
next year Solyman extendéd his sway over Fiinfkirchen, Stohlweissen- 
burg, and Gran. 

Misfortune attended the Emperor tn the west as well as in the east. 
Cleves had definitely thrown in its lot with France, and the anti-imperial, 
league was joined by Sweden, Denmark, and Scotland, The French 
alliance with Turkey was once more brought into play, the Pope was 
hostile to both the Habsburg brothers, and Henry VID was stil} 
hageling over the price of his friendship. Prancis I declured war in 
1542; and, although he failed before Perpiguan, « Danish-Clevish army 
under Martin van Rosem defeated the imperialists at Sittard (March 
24, 1543), Luxemburg was overrun, and a Franco-Turkish feet captured 
Nice. 

The Lutheran Princes meanwhile were moking the best of their 
spportunities: In 1541 the Erasounn Piug was elected Bishop of 
Naumburg, but John Frederick feared he would join the Niimberg 
League; and in spite of Luther's warnings against the violence of his 
action he forced Amsdarf into the se. Pflug’s couse was adopted by 
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some of the nobles of Meissen, a part of Saxony which was mainly 
Albertine but to some extent under Ernestine influence. The Catholic 
Bishop of Meissen tuaturally sided with Maurice, who had succeeded 
to his father in 1541, rather than with John Frederick. In 1542 
he demurred to the Elector’s demand for levies for the Turkish war, 
and John Frederick without consulting his cousin marched his 

into Wurzen, tt property of a collegiate chapter founded by 

Bishops of Meissen, and conveniently situated for incorpora ‘ion in the 
Electors dominions, ‘This inflamed the Albertine nobility, and Maurice 
began to arut. The Landgrave and Luther intervened; a com 

was patched up, and Wurzen was parlitioned; but a root of bitterness 
remained between the cousins, which bore fruit in later years. 

One aggression was promptly followed by another. Among the tem- 
poral Catholic Princes none of note were left except the Dukes of Bavaria 
and Duke Henry of Brunswick. Duke Henry (Luther's “ béser Heinz") 
was described a8 the “preatest Papist in all Germany,” and he was left 
alone in the tiorth to face the Schmalkaldic League He had long been 
at enmity with Philip of Hesse, and his cruelty towards his wife was 
almost as great a scandal as the Landgrave's bigamy. In his zeal for 
his faith or for his house he pronounced Charles’ suspension of the 
verdicts of the Aeichshanmnergericht against Brunswick and Goslar to 
be contrary to the laws of the Empire, and despite the disapprobation 
of Ferdinand, Granvelle, and Albrecht of Mainz, he to attack 
the two town® The Schmalkaldic League at once armed in their defence; 
but not satisfied with this the Elector and the Landgrave overran Henry's 
duchy, Wolfenbattel alone offering serious resistance (August, 1542). 
The Duke's territories were sequestered by the League and evangelised 
by Bugenhag®"- Ferdinand hal to content himself with the League's 
assurance thet it would carry the war no farther, and with the pretence 
that it had been waged in defence of Charles’ suspending powers. But 
the sort of Tespect the Lutherans were willing to pay the imperial 
authorities was shown by their attitude towards the Aammergericht. 
They obtained admittance to it early im 1542, and thereupon declined to 
tolerate the presence of any clerical colleagues; but, failing to secure 
& majority o® it, they declared in December that it had no jurisdiction 
over them of their allies. Encouraged perhaps by the result of the 
Brunewick wt, Duke William of Cleves now abandoned his Erasmian 
compromise and adopted Lutheranism undefiled, Even more important 
was the simultaneous conversion of Hermann von Wied, Archbishop 
and Elector &f Cologne, whose territories were surrounded on all sides by 
the compoart® duchy of Cleves—Jilich-Berg. Bishop Hermann had held 
the see since 1515; be had corresponded with Erasmus, and after 1536 
had endeavowed to reform the worst practical abuses in his diocese. 
Gropper's trtise, written to reconcile justification by faith with Catholic 
doctrine, probly indicates the direction in which the Archbishop's mind 
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was moving, He next began to correspond with Bucer, who with his 
connivance commenced preaching at Bonn in 1542. Bucer was followed 
by Melanchthon, who completed the work of conversion. Franz von 
Waldeck, Bishop of Miinster, Minden, and Oxnabriick, was inclined to 
follow his metropolitan’s lead, and another important convert was Count 
Otte Henry, nephew, and eventually successor, of the Elector Palatine. 

The Emperor's fate trembled in the balance. Arrayed against him 
were France, Turkey, the Pope, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, Gelders, 
and Cleves; he could only look for assistance from Henry VIIT and the 
Luthernns. Henry became his ally in hope of reducing Scotland, but 
into which scale would the German sword be cast? Francis I was 

olding out all sorts of inducements, and his proposals: were backed by 
Strassburg and Calvin, But the Princes were perhaps not bold enough, 
sovereigns ruip. Francis was allied to both Turk and Pope; Charles 
was for once maimtaining the national cauwe, To motives of patriotiem 
was added the private agreement between Charles and the Landgrave. 
The Habsburgs were Invishing all their wiles on Philip; and Philip, in 
spite of Bucer’s warnings and in spite of his own real convictions, allowed 
himself to be duped. He opposed the admission of Denmark, Sweilen, 
and Cleves into the Schmalkaldie League, and Duke William was thus 
left to hie fate. ‘With genuine insight Charles made the reduction of 
Gelders his first object... On August 22, 1543, he arrived before Duren, 
the principal stronghold in Gelders; on the 24th it was battered from 
break of day Hill 2 p.m., and then his Spanish and Italian troops took it 
by storm. Jiilich, Roermonde, and Orkelen fell in the next few days, 
and on September 6 Duke William knelt before Charles at Venlog. 
Gelders and Zutphen were annexed to the Emperor's hereditary States, 
passed from him to Philip 11, and thus were in effect severed from the 
Empire; Duke William repudiated his French bride and his heresy, and 
later (1546) was married to Maria, Ferdinand’s daughter, The Refor- 
mation in neighbouring Cologne was checked, and during the winter 
Hiueer declared that the subjection of Germany was inevitable and 
Lmminent. 

Such was not the view taken by German Princes. Charles stil] 
needed their help to deal with France and the Turks, and thoy allowed 
themselves to be bought. ‘Their price was heavy, but the Emperor was 
willing to pay it, knowing that if he succeeded he would get his money 
hack with plenty of interest. At the Diet of Speter in February, 1644, 
his words were emooth and his promise: ample. In fact he almost 
abandoned the Catholic position by counnitting himself ta the pledge 
of « national settlement of the religious question whether the Pope liked 
it or not, and by confirming the suspension of all processes against the 
Protestants and their possession of the goods of the Church, In return 
the Lutheran Princes contributed same meagre levies for the French 
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and Turkish wars, Their real concession was abstention from taking part 
with the Emperor's enemies, while Charles and Henry VOI invaded the 
French King’s dominions. This time it was John Frederick who made 
private terms with the Habsburgs without his colleagues’ knowledge. 
In retarn for an imperial guarantee of the Cleves succession to his wife, 
the sister of Duke William, in ‘case William's line died out, the Elector 
of Saxony recognised Ferdinand as Roman King; and the compact was to 
be sealed by the marriage of John Frederick's son to one of Fen md's. 

hters, Other members of the hostile coalition were detached by 
the sume skilful play upon particularist interests., Gustavus of Sweden 
and Frederick of Denmark had joined it from fear lest Charles should 
enforce the claims of his niece Dorothea (daughter of Christian TI and 
Imbella}, and her bushand, Count Frederick of the Palatinate, to both 
those kingdoms, These were now abandoned and Francis [ was left 
without allies exeept the Pope and the Sultan, 

The campaign opened in 1544 with a French victory at Ceresole, but 
the tables were turned in the north. Aided by Lutheran tierce Chats 
captured St Dizier while Henry VIL Inid siege to Boulogne. In 
September the Emperor was almost within sight of the walls of Paris, 
when suddenly on the 18th he signed the preliminaries of the Peace of 
Crépy. Many and ingenious were the reasons alleged before the world 
ani to his ally of England, In reality there had been a race between 
the two as te which should make pence first and leave the other in the 
grip of the enemy. Had Henry won he might have conquered Scotland, 
and there might bave been no Schmalkaldic war. But Charles had 
proved the flmbler; it was head tot Henry who was left free to 
deliver his blows in another direction, At the cost of liberal terms to 
his foe he had doped one of the allies who had helped him to victory ; 
it remains to Tecount the fate which befell the other. 














CHAPTER VIIL 
RELIGIOUS WAR IN GERMANY. 


Crantes V achieved a masterpiece of unscrupulous statecraft when 
he extricated himself from his war with France and left his English ally 
entangled in its toils (Cogent military reasons for the peace concluded 
at Crépy could doubtless be alleged ; the position of the imperial army 
in the heart of France was more imposing than secure, and the disasters 
of the retreat from Marseilles in 1524 might have been repeated in 
Champagne or Picardy. But there were deeper motives at work: how- 
ever promising the military situation might have been, no prosecution 
of the war could have been attended with greater advantage: than was 
its conclusion. at that juncture. Charles was left with a freer hand to 
deal with Germany than he had ever had before, He had been more 
brilliantly victorious in 1550, but England and France were then at 
pence, and at liberty to harass him with underhand intrigues. Now, 
they were anxious suitors for his favour, ready, instead of reluctant, to 
purchase his support against each other by furthering the Emperor's 
efforts to cope with his remaining difficulties, These were now three, 
Turkish, Lutheran, and papal: with the two latter he must denl to 
some extent simultaneously; the Turkish problem he was enabled by 
the friendly offices of Francis I to postpone. 

Few historical points are so hard to determine os Charles’ real 
intentions with respect to the religious situation in Germany in 1545. 
+ Pavleds need plthine bier rt remo ae We have much of the 

3 correspondence to guide us, but its help is by no means 
Geriniee: Charles was constitutionally hesitating; it was his habit to 
daliy with rival schemes until circumstances compelled 2 choice On 
the eve of war he was still weighing the merits of peace, and it was 
‘always possible that an unexpected development in any one of his 
heterogeneous realms might disturb all past calculations Yet there 
can be little doubt as to Charles’ ultimate aim in 1545 or ot any other 
date. The original dynastic objects of his polly. had been achieved 
with wonderful success, and the subordinate but still powerful motive 
ef religion came more prominently into action, His religious ideas 
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were comparatively simple ; he adhered to medieval Catholicism because 
he could comprehend no other creed and conceive of no other form of 
celesiastical polity. As well let there be two Emperors as two inde- 
pendent standards of faith. The Church like the Empire must be 
one and indivisible, and he must’ be the sovereign of the one and the 
protector of the other, 

With these ideas it was impossible for Charles even to contemplate 
a permanent toleration of schism or heresy. His conresions to the 
Lutherans from 1526 to 1544 were not made with any such intention; 
they were simply payments extorted from Charles by necessity for 
indispensable services to be rendered against the Turks and the French ; 
they were all provisional and were limited in time to the meeting of 
a General Council. That they sprang from necessity and not from any 
reluctance of Charles to persecute ts proved by his conduct in other 
lands than Germany. He did not attempt a policy of toleration or 
comprehension in Spain or in the Netherlands; there his methods were 
the Inquisition and the stake, Wherever he liad the power to persecute 
he persecutetl ; he abstainel in Germany only because he had no other 
choice and because he thought his abstention was not for ever; and in 
the end the most powerful motive for his abdication was bis desire to 
escape the necessity of countenancing permanent schism. 

Throughout, Charles was steadfast to the idea of Catholic unity: bai 
his determination to enforce it at the cost of war was the growth of 
time and the result of the gradual course of events. He ts credited with 
a desire to effect his end by the method of comprehension ; but room for 
the Lutheran® in the Catholic Church was to be found not so much by 
widening the portals of the Church as. by narrowing Lutheran doctrins, 
by the partial submission of the Lutherans and not by the surrender of 
current Catpolicism. It soon became obvious that the Lutherans would 
never be breaght to the point of voluntary submission: and so early as 
1531 the Emperor would have resorted to persecution if he had had 
the means. But from perseention to war was a long step, and he 
would have shrunk from war at that date even if it had been in his 
power to wage it. Before 1545, however, this reluctance had been 
removed. ‘Lhe logic of facts had proved that it was a death-struggle mm 
Germany between the medieval Chorch and Empire on the one hand 
and Protest@ot territorialiam on the other, The fault was partly the 
Emperor's ; by making himself the champion of the old religion he had 
forced an nilinnoe between the anti-Catholic Reformers and the anti- 
imperial Pytces ; and from 1592 onwards territorial and Protestant 
principles pad made vast strides at the expense of Catholicism and the 
Empire. If is not necessary, nor is it possible, to determine which 
advance alat™ed Charles most; both were equally fatal to the position 
which he lu edepted. The threatened secularisation of the ecclesiastical 
electorates *OUld have converted Germany froma Catholic monarchy 
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into a Protestant oligarchy; and such was the meaning of the p , 
of the Luthernn Princes in 1545 to revive the dignity of the Electorate, 
when by the evangelisation of Cologne and of the Palatinate they had 
acquired a majority of votes in the Electoral College. Nor was that 
the only danger, A fF a of the Netherlands would naturally follow 
the religious lead of its esetropoliias city, Cologne; the accession of the 
Palatinate to the Lutheran cause threatened the Habsburg lands in 
Elesss; anda majority of Protestant Electors might mean a Protestant 
Emperor at the next vacancy, 

“These perils, and the persistency with which the Lutherans torned 
the Empire's necessities to their own advantage, convinced Charles that 
the issues at stake were worth the risks of war. He was sure that there 
was no remedy but foree, without perhaps being certain that force 
was any remedy. At the same time his experience in Germany from 
1541 to 1544 had shown him how those risks might be minimised. 
The Landgrave's bigamy had driven a wedge into the Protestant ranks; 
and the success with which the Emperor had widened the breach between 
Electoral Saxony and Hesse had opened the prospect of further 
divisions among the Lutheran Princes. Churles declares in his Com- 
mentari¢s that his success in isolating Cleves proved to him the lack of | 
coherence among his enemies, and made him hope for victory in case of 
war: and that he intended in 1544 if not earlier to make war on the 
Lutherans is hardly a matter of doubt, He would not have made such 
great conce sions at the Diet of Speier in 1544, had he not foreseen that 
a final settlement of accoiumts with France would enable him to render 
those coricessions nugatory; and the fact that the Lutherans fell so 
easily into the trap has been considered the most conclusive proof of 
their political incapacity. Within three months from the date of the 
truce with France Charles was discussing with the Pope details of a war 

the Lutherans. People would be glad, he wrote, if the Pape 
devoted to that object the vast sums he had amassed for a war against 
the Turks, “especially if the undertaking against the Turk had ceased to 
be o presing necessity”; he declared that one of his chief objects in 
concluding peace with Fyance:was_to be-eble-to conduct these two 
wars against “Turks and Lutherans successfully; and there was 9 secret 
stipulation that Francis I should assist in his. endeavours: The war 
against the Turks had been one of the pretexts for requiring Lutheran 
aid at the Diet of Speier; but Charles was taking care that it should 
“conse to be a pressing necessity” or to stand in the way of the other 
war he had im hiv mind. 

Yet it would be a mistake to represent a religious war as the 
Em Emperor's prime object. It would in any case be only the means to an 
=a pe he was still seeking if not hoping to attain that end by other 
THeans. He had moreover greater schemes in view than « mere conquest 
of the Lutherans. He was, though to a less extent than his grandfather 





Maximilian, subject to dreams, and hia dream from 1545 to the disasters 
of 1552 was to assemble’a General Council by means of which he would 
reduce the Lutherans to Catholiciam and the Pope to reform; then 
having united and purified Western Christendom he would march 
at its head against the Infidel, regnin the East for the orthodox faith, 
and be crowned in Jerusalem, Maximilian had contemplated all these 
achievements, and had also hoped to encircle his brow with the Hara of 
a Pope and the halo of a saint; but Charles would have been content to 
crown his life with monastic retirement. ‘The object immediately under 
consideration in 1545 was the General Council for which be had 
laboured so long in vain. By this means he hoped to work his will both 








with the Pope and with the Protestants. The Latthersns had for many 
years expressed a desire for s General Council; if it met and they accepted 
its decrees, unity would be achieved: if they refused to be bound by then, 
the refusal would be a justilication for war and a good ground on which 
to appeal for help to the Catholie Powers, Secondly, the mere fact of 
its meeting would annul the concessions which Charles had made; and 
thirdly, the demand of a free General Council from an obstructive 
Pope would enhance the ilhision under which the Lutherans laboured 
that Charles was their ally against the Papacy. In August, 1544, 
Paul TIT had denounced the Emperor's compliance at Speier, had re- 
minded him of the fate of his predecessors, from Nero to Frederick Tl, 
who had persecuted the Church, and bad threatened him with an even 
miore terrible doom ; and Luther and Calvin had thereupon seized their 
pens in his defence. The Pope in fact was the chief obstacle to the 
Council; but the peace between Charles and Francis destroyed all chance 
of successful Tesistanee; and Paul [1] made a virtue of necessity by 
zommoning @ Council to meet at Trent m March, 1545. As the Edict 
of Worms had been dated the same day as Charles’ alliance with Leo X, 
so this summons to the Council of Trent followed speedily on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Crépy. ' 

If Charles hoped for Protestant submission to the Council of Trent 
he was specitily undeceived. The choice of ‘Trent was a conceszion to 
German sentiment, but was nevertheless a bapoy diaper, Trent was 
only nominally a German city; in feeling it was almost purely [talian, 
and, on accdUnt of its proximity to Italy, Italian Bishops would swamp 
the Counct| &lmost as completely as if it had met within Italian borders. 
The practice! exclusion of deputies made the adequate representation of 
non-lialian #¢¢5 impossible; and the choice of monastic theologians 
ruined the prospect of an accommodation with Lutheran doctrine. ‘The 
authority of the universal Church was assumed by a gathering of Italian 
and Spanish Bishops, who would umite to maintain the exter sme Catholic 
theology, and Would only be divided by the political question of papal 
or imperial predominance. Even in the more iavourable event of Charles 
prevailing, (2 Protestants had little to hope; a few practical abuses 
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might be removed, but the medieval Church would remain in essence 
the same, and an attempt would be made to force them within its pale, 
Hence they repudiated the Council from the beginning; they denied 
that it was free, Christian, or General, the three conditions upon which 
alone they would recognise its authority; and at the Diet of Worms, 
which met inthe spring of 1545, they demanded from Charles s perma- 
nent religious security quite independent of what the Council might 
decree. Nothing would ever have induced the Emperor to grant such 
terms: they would have involved him in the sin of schism and cut away 
the ground on which his whole position and policy were based; the one 
weapon with which he now hoped to effect his aims would have broken 
in his hands. So Ferdinand, who represented Charles, unhesitatingly 
rejected the petition; there was nothing, he truly said, in the decisions 
of Speier in the previous year sah eee 

War thi became inevitable, but Charles still sought to postpone it. 
He was not yet sure of peace with the Turks, of the Pope, or of the 
allies he hoped to win from the Lutheran side. Althongh the Spaniards 
and although his confessor. Domenico de Soto, reinforced by the 
influence of Peter Canisius and other early missionanes of the Company 
of Jesus in Germany, was constantly urging him to take the decisive 
step, Granvelle and even Alva were still for peace, and the Emperor 
halted between the two opinions, To bring the Pope ta terms he 

‘i made show of listening to the Lutherans, He expressed his 
intention of carrying out the decisions of the Diet of Speier, and 
annoyed the Catholics by again holding out the prospect of # national 
Council on religion, in case the General Council at Trent proved 
abortive. ‘To this national assembly was also postponed the consideration 
of the various projects of reform which had been drawn up aa a result of 
the Diet of Speier. The most notable of them was the “ Wittenberg 
Reformation.” which was drawn up by the Elector John Frederick, and 
signed by Luther, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, and Melanchthon, although it 
contains few traces of Luther's spirit. It recommended the establish- 
ment of a Protestant episcopacy on the ground that Princes were too 
much immersed in secular affairs to exert a proper supervision over 
those of the Church; possibly also it was intended to reconcile the 
yreat Catholic Bishops to a change of faith. 

During 1545, however, the lnst reasons for hesitation vanished. ‘The 
Turks, threatened with war in Persia and with a dynastic dispute 
between Roxolana and Mustapha, listened to the mediation of Francis [, 
and concluded # truce with Charles and Ferdinand in October, The 
Emperor had nothing to fear from the Kings of Prance and England, 
: were then engaged in a bitter war; and Christian I] of Denmark 
had been alienated by the Schmalkaldic: League's refusal to assiet him 
in 1544, and alarmed by the adonssion tnto it of the Elector Palatine, 
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who had claims to the Danish throne throuch his wife Dorothea, 
Christian IP's daughter. The Council of Trent actually met 
December, and Pau! Il] offered 12,000 foot, 500 horse, a loan ot 
900,000 crowns and half-a-year’s ecclesiastical revenues In Spain for tt 
purposes of the war. At the same time the Emperor's personal efforts 
to check the Reformation in Cologne had failed; Hermann von Wied 
defied both the imperial Ban and the papal Boll, and was taken ander 
the wing of the Schmalkaldic League, ‘The primate, Albrecht of Maine, 
died in September ; Charles’ candidate for the vacant Archhishopric 
received not a single vote; and Sebastian von Heusensiamm was an 
Erasmian Catholic who owed his election to Philip of Hesse’s aid 
rendered in return for Heusenstamm's promise to purify his see, Duke 
Henry of Brunswick was defeated in an attempt in September to regain 
his duchy with the help of mercenaries under Christopher von Wrisberg; 
the sequestration of his territories arranged at Speier and Worms was 
set aside: and they were appropriated by the Schmalkaldic League, 
an act of violence which Charles expressed his intention of using a4 a 
pretext for ® religious war. 

In these circumstances the doctrinal discussions which the Emperor 
renewed in the winter can be regarded 4s little more than a blind to. 
delude the Protestants or a screen behind which he made his prepars- 
tions for war. His representatives at the conference, Cochlaeus, Eber- 
hard Billick, and Malvenda all held extreme views, and their arguments 
were principally aimed against the compromise of 154]. ‘They revived 
the scholastic dogmas which had then been abandoned; and the interest 
of their discussions consists, for English readers at any rate, mainly m 
the fact that Malvenda based his defonce-on the teaching of a forgotten 
English Deminican, Robert Holeot (d. 1349). Charles’ real efforts were 
directed towards the more useful work of consolidating the Catholic 
and disintegrating the Protestant party. ‘The leading Catholic opponent 
of the Hapsburgs, Duke William Il of Bavaria, who ruled the whole 
duchy since the death of his younger brother Ludwig, was won over to 
something more than benevolent neutrality by the alliance between Pope 
and Emperor, by the marriage of his son with Ferdinand’s eldest 
daughter, and a promise of the throne of Bohemia for their descendant 
if Ferdinard’s male issue failed, and by the offer of the coveted hat of 
the Elector Palatine, if the latter sided openly with Charles’ enemies. 
The impri#nment of Duke Henry of Branswick-Wolfenbiittel and the 
seizure of his duchy had alienated his Protestant as well as his Catholic 
kinsfolk, including the Duchess Elizabeth of Brunswick-Calenberg, her 
son Duke Fie, and Duke Henry's son-in-law Margrave Hans of Branden- 
Elector Jo#him of Brandenburg, wes already pledged to neutrality, and 
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‘also brought into the Emperor's net, But these accessions of strength 
the reconciliation of Duke Maurice of Saxony. 
Maurice's uncle Duke George (1500-39), the main representative of 
the Albertine branch of the House of Wettin, had been the staunchest 
Catholic in the north of Germany; but his father Duke Henry (1539-41) 
had been a no less zealonos Protestant. Maurice, who succeeded to the 
duchy in 1541, when twenty-one years of age, was neither, ‘The 
hereditary jealousy between the Albertine and Ernestine Houses of 
Saxony was neutralised to some extent by Duke Henry's adoption of 
the Protestant cause and by Maurice's marriage with Agnes, the daughter 
of Philip of Hesse. But Maurice was less influenced perhaps by religious 
motives than any other Prince of the age; and he poured scorn on those 
who thought that the interests of the State should be subordinate to 
theological dogma His Protestant education at the Elector John 
Frederick's Court did not prevent his recalling the Catholic counsellors 
of his uncle Duke George. He readily followed his father-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, in making a compact with Charles in 1541, though he 
had not Philip's personal motive of fear; and he assisted the Emperor to 
reduce John Frederick's brother-in-law, Duke William of Cleves. ‘This 
first aroused enmity between him and the Elector; the dispute concern- 
ing the bishoprics of Meissen and Merseburg increased it; and a fresh 
source of discord arose in the question of the protectorate of the sces of 
vure and Halberstadt, which Maurice wanted for himself and 
Geelared that John Frederick coveted. Carlowitz, an old adviser of 
Duke George and a member of one of the noble families of Meissen, 
which had sided against John Frederick as to the question of the 
bishopric, was untiring in his efforts to win over Maurice from the 
Elector’s side to that of the Emperor: and the attempts of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne to reconcile the cousins in the summer of 1546 proved 
futile. ‘Luther had succeeded in allaying their quarrels about Meissen; 
but Lather was now no more, He pased away on February 18, 1546, 
full of forebodings of evil to come, and more dominated than ever by 
wrath against Sacramentaries on the one hand and the Pope on the 
other; and revenge was taken for his diatribes against Rume by the 
invention of a legend that the great reformer died by his own hand. 
Luther had sample justification for gloomy vaticinations, and the 
interna) weakness of the Schmalkaldic Lengue was doubths« one of 
Maurice's most powerful motives for refusing to trust his fortunes in so 
‘Il-found a vessel, Bocer proposed a dictatorship as the only cure, and 
Philip of Hesse would nat y be his choice for the office. Maurice, on 
the other hand, who could not expect to rank above Philip or John 
Frederick, suggested a triumvirate, and refused Philip's invitation to 
enter the League as it was then constituted. A prolonged diet of the 








League was held at Frankfort from December, 1545, to Febraary, 1546, 
without resulting in harmony between Philip and John erick or in 
the adoption of satisfactory financial or military preparations for war. 
Philip had been alarmed early in 1545 by rumours of the approaching 
peace with the Turks, and wished to send embassies to England, France, 
and to take the offensive before Charles’ measures were complete: But 
John Frederick believed in peace to the last, He was deluded by 
Charles’ assurances that he meant no war on the Lutherans, but rather 
another expedition against Alpiers, and by the Emperors apparent 
confidence in peace, evinced by his crossing Germany almost unattended 
from the Netherlands to Ratishon, which base it was im fact essential 
for Charles to reach. 

So the time passed until the opening of the Diet at Hatisbon in 
June, 1546: Eric of Bronswick, Margrave Hans of Ciistrin, and some 
other Protestants whom Charles had won over were present; but Philip 
and John Frederick were absent. Maurice, who was still ostensibly on 
the best of terms with his cousin and his father-in-law, was told by 
Granvelle that he must cone to Ratisbon to conclude his agreement 
with the Emperor, Maurice came, but he was determine! not to sell 
himself too cheaply. Besides the grant of the practical administration 
of Magdebiirg and Halberstadt, a demand which ran counter to all 
the principjes Charles was bent on enforcing, he required the transference 
to himself of his cousin's electoral dignity and—what cost Charles: a 
grester effort to concede—immunity from the decrees of the Council of 
‘Trent, so far as they might towch the doctrine of justification by faith, 
concessions Maurice despaired of maintaining his position in Protestant 
Saxony, and with some modifications they were all granted by Charles. 
The Emperors confessor had advised him to tempt some of the Protes- 
tant Princes with the bait of their neighbours’ vineyards: but it was a 
sore test fut Charles when, mm order to attam his purpose, he had to 
grant in private to particular Princes terms which he refused to them all 
in public, aud to surrender that principle of submission to the Church 
on which ¢pe whole war was based, 

Somewl#t similar verbal assurances were made to Hans of Cistrm, 
Albrecht of Culmbach, and Eric of Brunswick. Ou June 7 the treaty 
with Bavarit was formally signed, and two days later that with the 
Pope. But the Diet still continued; and on the 19th the Protestants 
repudiated the Council of ‘Trent and demanded instead a national Council. 
Pending if* decisions the compromise of Speier should remain in 
force. Ch#tles laughed; he had already given orders for :mobilisation, 
and by the singularly favourable aspect of foreign affairs, unged on by the 
exhortatior Of his Spanish subjects, possibly carried away to some extent 
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by the rising theological temper, of which the murder of an unfortunate 
Protestant, Juan Diaz, and its official approval, were signs, Charles had 
taken the plunge, and on May 24 he had announced to his sister Maria 
his resolve to begin the war of religion. 

The Elector of Saxony must hare been the only leading Protestant 
who was surprised by the decision. Philip of Hesse had long been 
seeking in vain to awake the Schmalkaldic League from ite lethargy. 
But, expected or not, the war certainly found the Protestants unfitted if 
not unprepared to cope with the crisis. Long immunity had created a 
false sense of security; and the League, whose military strength appeared 
imposing, was honeycombed with disaffection, It had not escaped the 
workings of that particularism which had proved fatal to the Swabian 
League and to the HNeichsregiment ; and its members were discontented 
because it could not grind all their private axes. ‘The cities, and stil! more 
the knights, were hostile as ever to the encroaching territorial power of 
the Princes, among whom Philip of Hesse was considered the protagonist. 
At his door was laid the ruin of Sickingen, und Sickingen’s son nvustered 
many a knight to Charles’ standard. Charles moreover could appeal ‘to 
public opinion as the champion of the imperial constitution, which the 
Lutheran Princes attacked without suggesting a substitute’ They had 
repudiated the Aammergericht, protested against the Diet's recesses 


whenever they pleased, and denied the authority af General Councils 
and of the Emperor himself; he waz no longer Emperor, they said, but 
a bailiff of the Pope. But if authority were denied to all these 
institutions, where was the bulwark against anarchy? They might 
to have resolved that the Empire should not exist at all unless it 
Tt was this aspect of lawlesiness which ennhled Charles to pretend that 
the war was waged, not against any form of religion, but against rebel- 
lien. When Hans of Cistrin’s chaplains were preaching the purest word 
of Lutheranism within the lines of the Enyperor’s camp, who could say 
that Charkes was warring on Lutheran doctrine? Henry VIII told the 
Schmalkaldic envoys that if they were threatened on account of religion 
he would come to their aid, but he could not see that such was the case 
when so many Protestant Princes were fighting on Charles’ side. "The 
Emperor spared no pains to foster this public impression, On this 
ground he persuade the Swiss to remain neutral, and endeavoured to 
detach the south German towns from the cause of the Princes, He 
squght, in fact, to isolate Philip and John Frederick as he had isolated 
William of Cleves in 1543, and to represent his offence and theirs as 
the same, In the ban which was proclaimed against them on July 20 
he recalled the Pack conspiracy of 1528, the invasion of Wiurttemberg 
1 1854, and the two wars in Brunswick; and held wp the Princes to 
‘wrobation os contemners of public authority and disturbers of the 
pesce of the Empire. 
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And yet Paul TT was declaring at the same moment that the war 
was due to injuries done to the Church and to the Princes’ refusal to 
acknowledge the Council of Trent. He sent the cross to his Legate 
Alessandro Farnese, and offered indulgences to all who assisted in’ the 
extirpation of heresy. In his eyes at least the war was a crusade, and as 
such he commended it to the Catholic Swiss. The Emperor himself in 
his private utterances confirmed this view. To his sister he admitted that 
the charges against Philip and John Frederick were a pretext intended 
to disguise the real issue of the war. ‘To his son he wrote that his inten- 
tion had been and was to wage war in defence of religion, and that the 
public declarations about punishing disobedience were only made for the 
sake of expediency; and when the war was over he told the Diet of 
Augsburg that the disturbance had originated in religious scliism. 

There was no irreconcilable contradiction between the two con- 
tentions, To repudiate Charles’ religion was a civil as well as an 
ecclesiastical offence, because it was imposible to distinguish in erp 
the person of the Emperor from the person of the protector of the 
Church, just as Henry VIII made it impossible for men to distinguish 
in him the Supreme Head from the sovereign. Henry utilised the 
divinity which hedged a king to combat the divinity of Rome; Charles 
employed the remnants of respect for the imperial authority to ex- 
tinguish Luthermn doctrine, It was always possible to represent heresy 
as treason 30 long as Church and State were but two aspects of one 
bedy politic; it was always expedient to do so because the State in 
the sixteenth century was a more popular institution than the Church : 
numbers confessed to heresy, bat few would confess to treason. 

To al] these advantages the Schmalkaldic League could oppose in 
July, 1546, an undoubted superiority of military force. Charles would 
depend mainly upon troops from the Netherlands, and his own and the 
papal levies from Spain and Italy. But the whole breadth of Germany 
separated him from the one and the Alps from the other; and prompt 
offensive action on the part of the League would have ended the war 
ina month, Promptness and boldness were, however, the last qualities 
to he expected from the League. Every question had to be referred by 
the commanders in the field to the League's council of war, where 
it was genefally made the subject of acrimonious discussion between 
representatives of the south German cities and the Princes, or between 
the adheren'® of the adventurous Philip of Hesse and the slugsish 
Elector of Sexony. They were afraid to take the offensive lest it should 
damage thelT cause in public opinion. In particular they would not 
violate Bavetian territory, wherein Charles was established at Hatishon, 
lest Bavaria Should be driven into the Emperor's arms, where a3 a matter 
of fact it wAS already reposing. This timidity ruined their best chance 
af success, Sehiirtlin, the ablest of the League's commanders, who led 
the forces of Ulm and Augsburg, had conceived the bold plan of 
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south-west, and closing the Tyrolese passes against Charles’ 
Sanu and Italian levies. "This could probably have been effected 
without much difficulty, and the Emperor would thus have been 
rendered powerless in Germany; for the Tyrolese peasantry had sympa- 
thies with the Protestant cause, and their experience of Spanish and 
ftalian mercenaries in 155% made them anxious to keep them at a distance. 
Schirtlin actually crossed the Danube, seized Fiissen and the Ehrenberg 
pass; but the League based fond hopes upon Perdinand’s conciliatory 
attitude, and its reluctance to offend him spoilt Schiirtlin’s plan, as its 
fear of Bavaria had prevented the proposed seizure of Ingolstadt and 
march on Hatisbon. 

Recalled from the south, Schiirtlin occupied Donauwirth, a city where 
the Catholic Fuggers were strong; and here he was joined by the Elector 
and the Landgrave. ‘The total force now amounted to fifty thousand 
foot and seven thousand: horse, but this formidable army ‘wasted the 
whole month of August, while Charles advanced to Landshut with little 
more than six thousand men, and éffected a junction with his Italian 
and Spanish troops He then moved on to Ingolstadt and threatened 
to cut the Protestant communications with Upper Swabia, whence they 
drew their supplies, On the last day of August the two armies were 
only separated by a few miles of swamp. Philip of Hesse succeeded in 
planting a hundred and ten guns within range of the imperial camp; 
but the bombardment failed to compel Charles either to attack or 
to evacuate, while the Protestants, for reasons which were afterwards 
disputed between Philip and Schartlin, declined to risk an assault on 
Churles’ entrenchmente, The only result was a series of indecisive 
skirmishes between the light horse of either party; bot the Emperor 
gradually extended his control up the banks of the Danube in the direc- 
tion of the forces from the Netherlands under van Buren, who crowned 
a brilliant march across Germany by eluding the main Protestant army 
and uniting with Charles et Ingoistadt on September 17. 

The Emperor could now assume the offensive. ‘The Neumark terri- 
tories of the Count Palatine (ito Henry, a zealous Protestant, were 
overrun, and the imperial army made for Nirdlingen. ‘The Protestants, 
however, keeping to the high ground and resisting all Alva’s tempta- 
tions to come down and fight, beaded Charles off, and he thereupon 
turned south-west towards Ulm, Again he was anticipated; Ulm wae 
too strong to be taken by the camisado which Charles proposed, and 
the climate and lack of money began to tell heavily upon his southern 
troops. Three thousand Italians deserted in one day, and death thinned 
the Emiperor’s ranks us fast as desertion. The term during which the 
papal auxiliaries were bound to serve would expire in the winter, and 
the: Protestants thought the imperial cause would collapse without a 
battle, But their own difficulties were hardly less than those of Charles. 
Their German troops were more inured to the climate, but money and 
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food were equally scarce; and it has been contended that the League's 
shandonment of southern Germany was due to financial straits, and not 
to Maurice's attack on John Frederick, ‘The cities were frightened by 
the loss of their trade; the Protestant lands of the Baltic, the French, 
and the Swiss showed no disposition to intervene. "The Leaguers there- 
fore made proposals of peace; but Charles rejected their terms, refusing 
to regard them as aught but rebellious vassals. 

ie acd reasons for confidence unknown to the enemy. His diplo- 
macy had in fact made victory certain almost before the war began. On 
October 27, in his camp at Sontheim, he signed the formal transference 
of the Saxon Electorate from John Frederick to Maurice, and a few days 
later Maurice and Ferdinand entered upon the conquest of Ernestine 
Saxony. ‘The partnership was the result of mutual distrust. Maurice 
would have held aloof, could he have obtained his ends by peaceful 
means. Hut he could not hope for the Electorate unless he won it by 
arms. Ferdinand was preparing for war in Saxony; and if Maurice 
remained ingttive, he might find himself in-as evil a plight as John’ 
Frederick, and at the mercy of a victorious Habsburg army. His desire 
to remain nevtral was overcome by foree of circumstances ; and the most 
favourable view of his conduct is that in self-defence he was driven to 
attack his still more defenceless cousin, 

However this may be, Maurice had experienced great difficulty in 
inducing his Lutheran Estates to concur in an attack on his cousin's 
lunds. His preachers hed declared that Charles was warring on the 
Gospel, and that whoever abetted him would incur everlasting dam- 
nation, To discount these denunciations Maurice produced a declara- 
tion from the Emperor that religion should remain untouched where 
it was established; he represented to his Estates that if he did not 
exeente the ban against John Frederick, Ferdinand would, and that 
it would be much safer for them politically and theologically that 
Electoral Saxony should fall into his Protestant hands than into the 
Catholic hands of Ferdinand. The counterpart of the argument was 
employed by Ferdinand to secure the co-operation of his Bohemian 
nobles: it wuld, be said, be fatal to Bohemia’s claims on Saxon lands 
if Maurice were to execute the ban alone. 80 each Prince joined to 
execute the pan ostensibly as a check upon the other, and they agreed 
on a partition of the spoils, On October $0 Bohemian troops crossed 
the Saxon frontier and terrified the neighbouring towns. Maurice under- 
took to defer'd them on condition that they did him homage, while he 
promised to protect their religion and to treat the Elector with every 
part of the Flectomte passed into Maurice's possession. 

November an‘ exercised « decisive influence over the campaign in southern 
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Germany. On the 28rd the Protestant army broke up, and John 
Frederick hastened to the defence of his Electorate. ‘The League's plan 
was to leave an army of observation in the south to protect the Protestant 
cities if attacked, and to occupy the Franconian bishoprics while the 
Elector reconquered Saxony, Only the last part of the progra 

carried out. ‘ha Sepacture otthverds of the main army.was followed 
by a stampede among the south German cities. The Protestant light 
horse went home for want of pay, and the army of observation came to 
nothing. Philip of Hesse failed to mise the peasants and artisans in 
Franconia and practically retired from the contest; while Giengen, 
Nirdlingen, and Rothenburg rapidly fell into the Emperor's power. 
Tho moment bad come for breaking up the disjointed League. The 
sotithern cities had never forgotten their Zwinglian leanings or been 
happy in their political and religious relations with the north German 
princes. ‘They at least had no territorial ambitions to gratify, and, if 
Charles could give them security for their religion, there wns no reason 
for them to continue the struggle. Nurnberg, in spite of its strong 
Latheranism, had from the first refused to fight. Granvelle, always 
peaceably inclined, pressed on Charles the dangers of war, and the 
Emperor himself haul not the | eeling against the cites which he 
exhibited towards the Landgrave and the Elector. 

Negotiations were first opened with Ulm, which stood out strongly 
for a religious guarantee, but was ultimately satisfied with a verbal 
promise that it should enjoy the same advantages In that respect as 
Maurice of Saxony and the Hohenzollerns. ‘The agreement was concluded 
on December 23, and similar terms were soon arranged with M 
Biberach, Heilbronn, Esslingen, and Reutlingen—all of them among the 
original fourteen Protestant cities of 1529, Frankfort submitted two 
days before the end of the year, und Augsburg and Stmssburg in 
January, 1547, Augsburg was moved by the influence of the big trading 
families; Anton Fugger conducted the negotiations; and the city con- 
tented itself with Granvelle’s oral promise of religious toleration, Next 
came Strassburg, the surrender of which caused Bucer and Jacob Sturm 
some bitter pangs; but the dangerous proximity of the city to France 
and Switzerland induced Charles to offer exceptionally Liberal terms, 
‘The others were all compelled to contribute as much to the Emperor's 
war expenses as they had paid to his opponents, By Peay aie 
south German cities had yielded with the = tk m Oo i Constance; andl 
the Protestant Princes of the south could no longer hold out, Charles’ 
old frieml the Elector Palatine, Frederick 0, the lover of his sister and 
the hushund of his niece, and his olil enemy, Ulrich of Wirttemberg, 
both came to crave: his forgiveness, The Elector suffered nothing beyond 

3; but Ulrich was forced to pay an indemnity of three hundred 
“chee ppl Ne BERS) 1c strongest fortresses to permn- 
nent imperial garrisons, and to engage in service against his former 
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allies. Hie was fortunate to exape so lightly; he tad a0 eather 
with years, and his people detested his rule. Fenlinand pressed for the 
abrogation of the ‘Treaty of Cadan and the restitution of the duchy, bat 
Charles was afraid that such a step would revive Bavarian and other 
jealousies of the Habsburg power. 

In the north-west, too, the imperial! cause made strides, At the end 
of Janusry imperial commissioners were sent to enforce the long-threat- 
ened Catholic restorstion in Cologne. ‘The Protestant Archbishop, 
Hermann von Wied, had been suspended by the Pope, and his offer to 
abdicate in return don cspaeger pallet msereurien of Protestantian 
was rejected; Count Adolf of Schaumburg was elected coadjutor; on 
February 25 Hermann resigned and Catholicism was forcibly re-established. 
In the same month Duke Henry of Brunswick captured Minden and 
regained his duchy, For these successes the inactivity of Landgrave 
Philip was largely responsible, At the critical moment ite fornier vigour 
wes lost in vecillation, His son-in-law Muanrice waa seeking to separate 
him from the Elector, anil Philip gave Maurice warning when John 
Frederick matched against him. But he could not make up his mind to 
accept the terms that were offered, and the final catastrophe, which he 
did nothing to avert, left him at Charles’ uncovenanted mercy. 

The Landgrave and the Flector seemed to have exchanged their 
recustomed parts, for while Philip was wasting the precious | moments 
John Frederick was exerting himself with unwonted resolution and 
SUCCESS. Maurice's treachery had alienated the whole of Saxony; and 
John Frederick's appearance at the beginning of December, 1546, was 
the signal for @ great outburst of enthusiasm for his cause. He rapidly 
recovered the whole of hia own territories, extended his influence over the 
sees of Merseburg, Halberstadt, and Magdeburg, and invaded Albertine 
Saxony. He defeated and captured Margrave Albrecht of Culmbach at 
Rochlitz, and overran all Maurice's lands with the exception of Leipzig. 
His cousin complained that most of his subjects favoured Jolm Frederick, 
and thought of fleeing to Konigaberg. The Lutherans of Lauatia and 
Silesia and the Otraquists of Bohemia refused to follow Ferdinand in 
support of Maurice. They were much more anxious to preserve their 
own lands fram Spanish troops; they entered into negotiations with 
John Frederick, threatened to withdraw ther allegiance from Ferdinand, 
whose hold ot the Bohemian throne was at that moment weakened by 
the desth of his wife, the daughter of Wladiclay U1, and received John 
Frederick with open arms when he crossed the frontier. North Germany 
seemed at In*t to be roused to a sense of danger; eee Papen 
course of ra including Magdeburg, Bremen, Brunss 
Hamburg, ar! Christopher of Oldenburg and Albrecht of db 
were prepare! to support it. 

At this m@mwent, when the fortune of war seemed to be turning, the 
tide began to %** against Charles in other quarters. ‘The spiritual and 
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Sf erates band uf Carissa a never agree long gsi ee 
when fighting a common foe, and Charles V and Pani Hil. were now at 
enmity. The Emperor had demanded the Council of Trent because a 
Council was essential to his policy; the Pope had summaned the Council 
becanmse he could not help i Charles wanted to reform the 

Paul did not. Paul desired an emphatic restatement of dogma ; Charles, 
efcirseaa by dhueo atc ue, Sor SeRatgrT Ram MARA RUE EcpaaE aa ancl this 
fundamental difference between the imperial and papal parties soon 
orovnked ae breach. So early as July, 1546, there were rumours that the 
Pope would remove the Council to an Italian city where it would be 
under his exclusive control, and against this proposal Charles protested 
in October. His eracendons ta bia Tisthetan, allies end to tha aoaihe 
western cities offended papal orthodoxy, while his succes: in the field 
alarmed « Pope who dreaded nothing so much as a drastic reform of ‘the 
Church at the hands of militant Emperor. In January, 1547, the 
publication of the decrees of the Council on the question of Justification 
by Faith extinguished Charles’ chances of conciliating the Lutherans; 
and at the same moment Paul did what he could to prevent their 
subjection by recalling the papal contingent. To such a pass had 
things come that the Pope was rejoicing at the Elector’s successes; and 
in March the Council of Trent, on the pretext of the plague, removed 
to Bologna. The Emperor now joined the Lutherans in refusing to 
recognise the Council's authority; while papal agents stirred up plots 
against the imperialists in Siena and Venice, Genoa and Naples. Charles 
overwhelmed the Pope and his legate with abuse, and his threats to find 
a remedy for this evil again turned men’s thoughts back to 1527, 

But first be must deal with the success: rebel in northern Germany. 
John Frederick, however, was not really dangerous, and the successive 
deaths of Henry VIII (January 28) and Francis I (March $1) guaran- 
teed Charles immunity from external complications. Charles rose to 
the crisis and wisely determined, in spite of Granvelle’s protests, to 
march north himself. He spent Easter at Eger, and on April 18 
crossed the Saxon frontier. The Elector had formed a prudent plan 
of avoiding pitched battles, retiring to Magdeburg, and leaving Charles 
to fritter away his strength in sieges; but unfortunately for himself 
John Frederick could not resist the temptation to keep in touch with 
Rehemia, whence he expected material help. ith he ee 
of his forces on the Bohemian fronticr, and with the rest 
Meissen on the right bank of the Elbe. Charles advanced by rapid 
a through Plauen, Altenburg, and Kolditz, cut off” the re 

from Thuringis, and threatened his communications with the north, 
where he trusted, in case of defeat, to find refuge. Alarmed by this 
movement John Frederick broke up his camp at Meissen and made 
his way down the Elbe towards Wittenberg. He hoped that Charles 
would march on Meissen and thus give him time to escape ; but the 
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Emperor went straight for Miihlberg, where he found the Elector at 
nine am. on April 24. .A bridge of boats was moored to the right 
bank of the Elbe, but some Spaniards swam the river with swords in 
their mouths, cut down the guards, and secured the bridge. By it the 
bulk of the infantry crossed, while the cavalry found a ford higher up. 
Without attempting to defend his position the Elector commenced a 
retreat to the north. About sunset the imperialists overtook him and 
routed his slender forces with great slaughter. John Frederick fought 
with conspicuous courage, and was brought into the Emperor's presence 
with blood streaming from a wound in his cheek. Charles was not 

in the hour of victory ; he taunted the Elector with his previous 
disobedience, while Ferdinand demanded his execution. .A sentence of 
death was actunlly passed, but it was only wed to extort the surrender 
of Wittenberg, which the Spanish troops were afraid to storm. By 
the capitulation of Wittenberg Maurice received his cousin's electoral 
dignity, and a considerable slice of his. territories, while Sagan and 
the Voigtland fell to the share of Ferdinand. John Frederick wus 
carried about & prisoner in the Emperor's suite; but no threats could 
shake his steatlfast adherence to the Lutheran faith, and three years 
later Charles secretly decreed that his detention should last as long nx 
his life. 

From the Elector he turned to the Landerave, whose submission was 
delayed by cates resistance of Bremen to Eric of Brunswick and 
Christopher yon Wrisberg, and by the defeat, much more sanguinary than 
the battle of Mihlberg, which a ral i ve ii of Oldenburg and Albrecht 
of Mansfeld inflicted upon the imperialists near Drakenborg. But 
these victories only saved the Baltic lands; in the west Philip could 
find no support, and after much hesitation he was induced to surrender 
hy Maurice and Joachim of Brandenburg. The two Princes pledged 
their word to Philip that be should not be imprisoned, but for this they 
apparently had no warrant, The popular legend that the term ohne 
finigen Gefangnis (without any imprisonment) was altered by a secretary 
to ohne ewigen Gefangnis (without perpetual imprisonment) has no 
satisfactory basis; but it is clear that both Philip and the two Princes 
understood that the Landgrave should go free, and there were high words 
between them and Alva, when, after Philip had made his submission 
(June 20), the Duke placed him under arrest. Such had heen Charles’ 
intention throughout; he does not appear to have encouraged any 
deception, and subsequently the two Princes admitted that the mistake 
had been theirs It was an unfortunate mistake for Charles’ reputation ; 
but for the rest Philip escaped more lightly than John Frederick, » 
circumstance which he owed to Maurice, and not to his deserts, In 1550 
his term of detention was fixed at fifteen years; he was to dismantle all 
his fortresses save one, and to give up his artillery; his territories were 
to remain intact and his people unmolested on account of their religion; 
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B gcbusquently all of-Daxnutade wan’ tanskceret dovcl Kaen ta 
the House of Nassau. 

In the uorth-cest of Germany the Dukes of Pomerania made peace 
with Charles through their agent Bartholomew Sastrow, whose memoirs 
present a gloomy picture of the condition of Germany during the war, 
Bremen held out, but more important was the resistance of Magdeburg, 
which ultimately defied all the foree which Maurice was able or willing to 
bring against it A proposal to bring Albrecht of Prussia to terms was 
rejected lest warlike measures should precipitate conflict with his 
stuerain Sigismund of Poland; but in Bohemia Ferdinand used his 

opportunity to crush its remaining constitutional liberties, and to reduce 
it to a footing more nearly resembling that of his own hereditary lands. 

Exeept for Constance und these outlying regions on the Baltic, 
Charles was now dictator in Germany. No Emperor since Frederick I 
had wielded such power, and at the Diet of Augsburg which was opened 
gn September 1, 1547, he endeavoured to reap the fruits of his victory. 
He never had a greater opportunity, but the inherent an 
ciag lan nn aes peg ey bs ne apt eles priya 
nation was too fundamental to be ted by the defeat of a sectic 
of Lutheran Princes. The constitutional. reforms which he laid before 
the Diet were inspired by the same family motives which actuated 
Charles in 1521, and they provoked the same kind of national and 
territorial opposition. Bavaria reverted to its natural attitude, partly 
because Charles had quarrelled with the Pope, but more because he had 
not repaid Bavaria for her exertions in the war by an increase of territory, 
nor shown any inclinstion to transfer the Electoral dignity of the 
Palatinate from his old friend, the Elector Frederick II, to Duke 
William. Maurice was not satisfied with the partial ruin of his cousin, 
and felt that Charles had purposely left his position insecure. 

The Emperor's first object was to strengthen the executive with a 
view to preventing such outbreaks as the Peasants’ War, the Anabaptist 
revolt, the lawless enterprises of Litbeck, and Philip of Hesse’s conquests 
of Wiirttemberg and Brunswick. A proposal for the preservation of 

would naturally meet with much support; but that support was 
neutralised by the conviction that the League, which Charles proposec 
establish on the mode! of the old Swabian League, was really designed to 
strengthen the Habsburgs against other Princes and against the nation 
itself. The League was to embrace the whole of Gerinany, to be 
directed by « number of t officials who although representative 
of the various orders wou ald tend tend to fall under government influence, and 
to have at its disposal an effivient military force, This Lene and its 
organisation was to lic entirely outside the ordinary constitution of the 
Empire; and the Electors discovered the chief motive for it in the fact 
cept rR would command a far greater share of influence in 
it than they did in the three Councils which constituted the Diet 
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However, the real Haw in the Emperor's plan was that he did not seck 
to reform the Diet, bot left it standing, while a mew organisation 
was introduced which was bound to come into conflict with existing 
institutions and could only supersede them after a long and wearisome 
constitutional struggle. Both its good points and its defects excited 
discontent. The territorial Princes feared to lose their hold over 
mediate lords when the Istter would lock not to them but to the 
League for protection; the cities dreaded the expense of having to keep 
intemal and external peace in outlying lands like Burgundy and the 
Austrian Duchies. Bavaria had resolved to refuse, even if all the other 
Estates agreed; the College of Electors was unanimously hostile; the 
Diet as a whole disliked a measure which would bring its own authority 
into dispute, and Charles dropped the proposal without a struggle. 
He was more fortunate in his reconstitution of the Reichskammer- 
served to his own Hofgericht questions of Church property and 
episcopal jurisdiction, and persuaded the Diet to adopt « codification of 
the principles by which the action of the Court should be governed, and 
to promise contributions for the Court's support. He was able to defy 
the remonstrances addressed to him on account of the Spanish troops, 
which, contrary to his election pledges, he had quartered in the Empire. 
He seenred the establishment of a fund for the maintenance of internal 
and external peace, which was not, however, to be used without the 
Diet's consent; and obtained preferential treatment for the Netherlands 
by means of ® perpetual treaty between them and the Empire. ‘They 
were to confribute to national taxation but to be exempt from the 
control, though Germany was perpetually bound to the arduous task of 
their defence; the transfer of Utrecht and Gelders to th Burgundian 
circle was a nlark of their incorporation in the Habsburg inheritance. 
Meanwhile religion naturally occupied much of the attention of 
Charles and the Diet. The Emperar vowed that even when in the field 
acninst his epemies he had thought more about the Church than the 
war; and jt w#4 incumbent upon him to attempt some sort of solution nt 
the Diet of Augsburg. The problem, difficult in any cas, was rendered 
murder of Paul's son, Pierluigi Farnese, on September 10, 1547, with 
the suspected connivance of Ferrante di Gonzaga, the governor of Milan, 
of Granvelle, and even of Charles himself, did nothing to improve. The 
Pope was hafdened in his determination not to let the Council leave 
Bologna. The Emperor obtained a unanimous recognition from the 
Estates to the fect that the prelates remaining at Trent constituted the 
only trae Coutcil, They also approved of Charles’ refusal to publish 
the Tridentir! decrees ; nd, going further than he- dean ah. 
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‘and that the members of the Council should be released from their oaths 
to the Pope, in order that they might more effectually reform the 
Papacy. In the name of the German nation Charles formally required 
the return of the Council to Trent; and when this was refused, his two 
representatives, Vargas and Velasco, solemnly protested on January 18, 
1548, against all future acts of the Council at Bologna, declaring them 
null and void. 

Was Charles also among the prophets? He, evenas Philip of Hesse and 
John Frederick of Saxony, had protested against a General Council and 
refused to be bound by its:decrees. Had he been as devoid of religious 
scruples as Maurice of Saxony or Henry of Navarre, and had he had only 
German feelings to consult, he would in 1548 have become an ostensible 
Protestant: Hot Charles would never have bought a kingdom with a 
Mass; he preferred to lose a kingdom for a Mass, and, in spite of his 
enmity with the Papacy, he was bent on making Germany Catholic, and 
on using his victory to decide questions upon which he had declared 
the struggle would not be fought, At the same time his refusal to accept 
the "Tridentine decrees as the standard of faith made it necessary for him 
to evolve some criterion of his own which should serve its purpose during 
the interval until a General Council should formulate conclusions accept- 
able both to him and the Pope, With this object in view, after a 
fruitless discussion by a committee consisting of representative laymen 
as well as ecclesiastics, he took into consultation Michael Helding, the 
suffragan Bishop of Mainz, who represented the high Catholic point of 
view, the Erasmian Julius von Pflug, whom the result of the Schmal- 
kaldic War had at last established as Bishop of Nauwnburg, and John 
Agricola, whose views were Lutheran, of a moderate type. ‘The compro- 
mise, known aa the Jnterim, which this commission drew up, conceded 
clerical marriages, the use of the cup by the laity, and accepted a 
modification of the doctrine of justification by faith. Pflug also explained 
away enough of the sacrificial character of the Mass to satisfy some of 
the Lutherans, and denieil some of the prerogatives claimed by the Pope. 
On the other hand the Jnterim retained all the seven Sacraments, the 
worship of the Virgin and the Saints, fasts, processions, and other 
Catholic ceremonies, and reaffirmed the dogma of transubstantiation. 

The reception of the Jnlerim by the College of Electors was on the 
whole favourable. Joachim of Brandenburg rejoiced to see included m 
Charles in 1541; the Elector Palatine concurred. Maurice wanted to 
consult his Estates, but Charles represented to him that no provincial 
assembly could override the decisions of a» Diet. The Emperor had 
more-to fear from the College of Princes, where the Bishops and Bavaria 
ef Neuburg and Margrave Hans of Cistrin, as zealous Lutherans, 
offered a strenuous opposition. Duke William of Bavaria bad Catholic 
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and other scruples, and referred them to the Pope. Paul IIT had-also 
conscientious scruples and remembered Pierluigi. He replied that the 
Emperor had nothing to do with matters of doctrine, which must be 
reserved for the Council at Bologna; points on which the Council had 
already decided should be adopted without alteration by the Diet; and 
on questions, which the Council had not yet settled, the Interim con- 
tained several assertions repugnant to the Catholic faith, Armed with 
must be restored, that the concession of the Cup to the laity and of 
clerical marriages could only be made effective by papal dispensation, 
and above all that the Jnterim must not apply to Catholic territories. 
In other words, the compromise was to bind one party but not the 
other, and Lutherans were to accept auch concessions as they had 
obtained subject to the Pope's grace and favour. Charles was incensed 
at this attempt to spoil the concordat, and told the Princes that they 
must aecept the articles as they stood. This they refused todo. ‘The 

ror was compelled to give an assurance that the Jnterim had no 
other object than the conversion of backsliders from the faith; and 
several alterations were made in its wording without the knowledge of 
the Protestants. In this form the Jnterim was proclaimed as an edict on 
May 15, 1548; but the vague terms in which the Elector of Mainz 
expressed the Diet’s concurrence did not imply that mnanimous con- 
currence which Charles read into its declaration, 

It needed more than sleight. of hand to compel the edict’s observance, 
but Chorles was resolved to stick at no measures, however violent, He 
and his councillor Hase averred that Spanish troops should teach them 
Catholic truth. At Angsburg and Ulm the city franchises were violated, 
supplied by tich Catholic merchants like the Fuggers and Welsers. 
Constance yielded after a brilliant defence of its bridge which re- 
called the exploit of Horatius Cocles, and surrendered its privileges #s 
refused to submit became exiles, Osiander left Niinberg, Hrenz left 
Swabian Hall, and Blawrer Constance ; Schnepf was driven from Tibin- 
gen, and Bucer and Fagius from Strassburg. The last two found a 
home in Cantbridge, and many others came to spread the doctrines of 
reform in Eygland; over four hondred divines are said to have left 
southern Germany. 

in northe™ Germany the rulers who had submitted to Charles 

: y accepted the Interim, but Maurice was compelled to pay 
Pilug of Naumburg, the most conciliatory of Catholic divines. He 
was met in the same spirit by Melanchthon, who, much to the 
Emperor's arttoyance, still enjoyed safety and power in Wittenberg. 
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Melanchthon’s attitude was similar to that of 1590, and aroused much 
discontent among the bolder Lutherans; his criticisms of Luther and 
John Frederick seemed oblivious of his former relations with them 
and of the facta that one was dead and the other in prison. At 
a conference with the Catholics at Pegau he gave away much of the 
Lartheran case; but the /nterim met with greater resistance at a second 
debate at Torgau in October, 1548, and was likened to the forbidden 
fruit with which Eve tempted Adam. At Celle, however, in the follow- 
ing month its advocates once more prevailed, and the formulary which 
they drew up was adopted at. a Saxon Diet at Leipziz; thence it took 
the name of the Leipzig Interim and became the rule for Saxon lands. 
Over almost the whole of Germany the Jnferim was now enforced, 
and Charles was so elated by his success that be thought of pressing its 
acceptance upon the Scandinavian kingdoms, upon England, and even 
upon Russia, Yet his triumph was illusory and short-lived; even 
Melanchthon, who conformed, secretly counselled resistance, and people 
followed his private precept rather than his public example, Three 
years later two English amba sadiors at Charles’ court gave a description 
of the situation in Augsburg. Salis adam bragonsrae Splmpiens. neiaee 
ministers of that city with preaching against the Jnferum and 
to say Mass in their churches. The divines replied that they duirst aay 
none, being more loth to offend God than willing to please man; the 
Apostles had neither said nor heard Mass; and for themselves if they 
were in fault the fault was no new one, for they had said no masses for 
fourteen years. They were then compelled to leave the city, which 
remained disconsolate; there were few shops in which people might not 
be seen in tears; a hundred women besieged the Emperor's gates 
“howling and asking: in their outeries where they should christen their 
children,” and where they should marry. “For all this the Papist 
churches have no more customers than they had; not ten of the towns- 
men in some of their greatest synagogues. The churches where the 
Protestants did by thousands at once communicate are locked up, and 
the people, being robbed of all their godly exercises, sit weeping and 
wailing at home.” Strassburg and Niimberg were in no better mood: 
when Charles required the young Duke Christopher of Wirttemberg 
to expel John Brenz, he replied that raludarilo agen Repiinipe 
to do. so, but it was not in his power unless he could expel all 
subjects with him. 

Against « spirit like this the Emperor laboured in vain. It availed 
him little that Paul TT in his dying days recognised the Jnfcrim and 
dissolved the Council at Bologna; that Julius TT repsired his prede- 
cessor’ error and sent his prelates to Trent where Charles’ Bishops still 
kept up the continuity of the Council; or that in Janunry, 1552, some 
Protestant delegates appeared there and reinforced the opposition to the 
Pope. The reunion did not sasuage the struggle between papal and 
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fnpesial Suess: in the demand that the points already decided must 
be reconsidered, Vargas, Charles V's representative, concurred with the 
Protestants, and wrote to the Emperor a series of letters exposing the 
papal intrigues at the previous sessions of the Council, which has been 
used with effect by Protestant historians. He even welcomed the 
af Maurice's commissioners that doctrines should be tested by 
the Scriptures, and pressed hotly for a practical reformation of the 
Papacy. It was Charles’ view that if the Lutherans would come within 
the pale of the Church as he defined it, they would be wseful allies 
against the Pope. But his definition waa the Interim, and the effort to 
force that definition on his subjects electrified the atmosphere and 
prepared it for the storm which Charles’ dynastic and absnlatict projects 
sige aeons eR GRATAR 
‘illustrates more vividly Charles’ incurable want of sympathy 
sath hia Gregan eabioct or the incompatibility of his family ambitions 
with the national tendencies of the age than his attempt to force his son 
Philip into the seat of the German Emperors. National antipathy to 
France had contributed more than anything else to his own election, yet 
he thought he could defy a far deeper hostility to the Spaniards. The 
foreign character of his own sims had been responsible for much 
of the opposition he experienced in Germany, though he had at least 
been brought up in nominally imperial territory, Yet he imagined 
that Philip could succeed who had lived all his life in Spain and was 
purely Spanish in feeling. No Spaniard had hitherto ruled in Germany— 
for Alfonso of Castile can scarcely be cited as an exception—and the 
Reforenetion, titled tn: oliee comes, ramen) Spee ete ceo 
should ever rile there in the future. in and Germany represented 
some pole of oligo sac poltic dade ext tee ert ae 
unite them npder one rule would inevitably have proved as disastrous in 
Germany as » similar attempt did in the Netherlands, Charles in fact 
was a hybrid physically, politically, and to some extent ecclesiastically; 
and the parts of his cosmopolitan Biipive nesauinelly reverted to, their 
orginal national types. 
In his endeavour to perform the impossible Charles nearly produced 
a rupture in the Habsburg family, and alienated all the German Princes. 
His plan was that Philip should be elected King of the Romans when 
Ferdinand became Etuperor, and that thus after Ferdinand’s death the 
Empire should remain with the elder line of the family.. Ferdinand was 
led to believe, however, that the design extended to Philip's: immediate 
succession and his own exclusion from the throne, and thie was the 
current suspicion in Germany: He Jong and strenuously opposed his 
brother's plan; and. the quarrel between them was only patched up. by 
the intervention of their sister Maria from the Netherlands, Eventually 
it was agreed (1551) that Philip should sacceed Ferdinand, but that 
Ferdinand’s 400 Maximilian should succeed Philip. ‘This healed the 
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family breach but had no effect on the other German Princes; and the 
Electors, with wise regard for their own interests and national liberties, 
unanimously refused even to consider the scheme. 

‘The whole nation in fact was growing day by day more hostile to 
that Germany was a conquered country; and Spanish arrogance lost no 
opportunity of bringing this sense home to the German mind, Granvelle 
was suspected of harbouring a design for the partition of Germany, 
Hatred, which was at first limited to the Spaniards themselves, began to 
embrace the Emperor as be repeatedly refused to listen to the Diet's 
complaints of their conduct and of his infraction of his engagements. 
He also wounded military feelings by forbidding the service of German 
mercenaties in: foreign armies—a practice which he had often licensed 
himself—and by summarily hanging Sebastian Vogelsberger for defying 
his commands. Discontent was expressed with Charles’ proposal to 
invest his son with the Netherlands on terms which rendered those 
provinces an hereditary appanage of the Habsburg family, independent 
of the Empire and transmissible to female heirs; and even Catholics 
were offended at the persecution to which Philip of Hesse and John 
Frederick were subjected. The former believed that the Emperor 
intended to carry him off to Spain, and when he attempted to escape 
his German guards were exchanged for Spaniards, The three lay 
Flectors, most of the Princes, and even Ferdinand, petitioned for Philip's 
release; but Charles turned a deaf ear and decided that his detention 
his prestige abroad was rapidly waning. His power in Germany from 
1547 to 1550 had really rested upon a fortunate coincidence of external 
circumstances, the absorption of England and France in their mutual 
struggles and the diversion of the Turks to the East. But such a 
combination of propitious conditions could not last. By 1550 France 
compelled England to make pence; and it was generally anticipated 
that this peace would be followed by war with the Emperor, The naval 
warfare in the Mediterranean between Dragut and Charles’ admimils 
begun to gO against the imperialist ‘ and the logs of Tripoli (August, 
1551) more than counterbalanced the previous gain of Mehedia. The 
‘Turk again turned his attention towards Hungary, where the remnants 
of Zapolyn's kingdom acknowledged the nominal sway of his son but the 
real rule of George Martinuzzi. His domination proving intolerable to 
Zapolya’s widow, she appealed to the Sultan, while Martinuzzi sought to 
make terms with Ferdinand. Ferdinand’s request for sasistance from the 
Diet war coldly received by Charles, and his envoy in Transylvania, 
Castalda, suspecting that Moartinuzzi intended treachery, hod him 
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murdered with Ferdinand’s connivance (December, 1551). The Turks 
thereupon began to advance, while the disputes of the Farnese in Italy, 
where France supported Orazio and the Emperor Ottavio, brought 
iemeeTEnd Charlee bo: thal epeae vbinen 

Under these circumstances men began to desert the Emperor's failing 
cause. Maurice, who had betrayed his cousin, would not adhere too 
scrupulously ta Charles ; wedi a Shae a reer 
of his religious backsliding and his political treachery, and unles he 
found independent means of support he would down. with tha 
Emperor's ruin; his own subjects were already pil as placing: his 
brother Augustus in his place, and his nobles declined to assist. him in 
the siege of Magdeburg, So gradually he began to dissociate himself 
from the Emperor's fortunes; he supported Maximilian in his opposition 
to Philip's succession, and the Landgrave's sons in their attempt to secure 
some mitigation of their father’s lot. He obtained in the autumn of 
1550 2 useful basis of operations, being entrusted by the Dict, in spite 
of the reluctance of Charles, who alceady suspected his intentions, with 
the conduct of the siege of Magdeburg. That city had been placed 
under the ban of the Empire for its continued resistance to Charles and 
to his religiows measures; on September 22, 1550, its troops had been 
defeated by Duke George of Mecklenburg, but the citizens spurned all 
proposals for submission. Their indomitable resistance had stirred « 
fever of enthusiasm in Lutheran Germany; and the acceptance of the 
task of subduing them evoked renewed taunts of “Judas” against the 
Saxon wsurper. 

But it was not Protestantism which Maurice intended to betray this 
time. His character remains to this day an enigma; elaborate attempts 
have been made to represent him not merely as the ablest statesman of 
hie age but as the champion of German Protestantism, consistently 

in its interest. According to this theory his original desertion 
if ter Gchwalbaltle Lange wae exly s-macours step towards his 
ultimate victory over Churles.and the forces of reaction, ‘Tio others his 
career appeats to be « masterpiece of treachery, and Maurice himself 
a subtle intriguer comparable only with his contemporary the Duke of 
Northumberland, who like him played an unscrupulous and selfish part 
under the mask of religion. In Maurice the territorial ambition of 
German Princes found its most skilful exponent: his religions creed was 
but an accident of cireumstancea, No pronounced Catholic could have 
maintained Wnself in ducal Saxony ot held the: Ernestine ‘electoretes 
but Charles’ help was indispensable for the overthrow of John Frederick, 
and Charles’ help could not be purchased without some concessions to 
orthodoxy. ine ee ee eS 
himself of a dangero or aving Ch aud he was as success! 
cng th ght moet fr fn Chavon hat hy aad Toes whew ba 
deserted the Schmalkaldic 
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The popular antipathy to: Charles and his Spaniards, the genuine 
devotion of the middle clases to Lutheranism, were the levers which 
Maurice and his fellow-Princes used for their own ends. They rebelled 
neither to free the German. nution, nor to redeem the true religion. 
Their real motive was fear lest Charles should establish a strong monarchy, 

and reduce their oligarchy to the impotence to which they had endeavoured 
to reduce his govereignty. This apprehension had begun to work acon 
after the battle of Mullberg. As early a5 1548 Otto of Bromewick- 
Harburg' was intriguing in France with Henry Il, who suggested ao 
North-German-Polish league, the germ of the later alliance between 
France and Poland against the House of Habsburg. Negotiations were 
soon in train between the young Lanidlgrave William of Hesse, Margrave 
Hans of Cistrin, Duke Albrecht of Prussia, and his suzerain Sigismund 
Augustus, the King of Poland. The soul of the movement was Hans 
of Ciistrin, whose refusal to acknowledge the Jnferim had provoked 
the wrath of Charles V, and whose dominions in Cotthus and Créssen, 
the one surrounded and the other bounded by Ferdinand’s lands, excited 
that King’s desires, In February, 1550, a defensive league was formed 
between Hans of Ciistrin, Johann Albrecht of Mecklenburg, and Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia at Kanigsberg; and secret agents were busy in 
foreign lunds, Schirtlin in Switzerland and George von Heideck, a cadet 
of tse Hones of Wirttembers, in Bogland and the Hanse towns, 

Maurice had early information of these movements, but his advances 
were viewed with suspicion. Hans. of Ciistrin wished to exclude him 
and the young Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Culmbach 
from the league on account of their religious indifference; but the threats 
of the Emperor against Hans and Johann Albrecht of Mecklenburg, 
and Maurice's suecess in enticing to his banners the military forces of 
aerthern Germany induced them to listen te his overtures: For this 

his command gave Maurice every opportunity; in September, 
1550, he won over the troops of Duke George of Mecklenburg; in 
January, 1551, he secured the Protestant levies of George von Heideck ; 
and in the following month Hans came to terms at Dresden, The 
deposed and imprisoned Elector was the chief difficulty in Maurice's path. 
John Frederick vowed he would rather end his days in captivity than 
owe freedom to his godless and traitorous cousin; but Maurice carried 
his point with his alltes ; and in May Hans of Custrin, Johann Albrecht 
of Mecklenburg, and Landgrave William of Hesse consented to threaten 
the young Ernestines with open hostility unless they would join the 

or at least undertake to remain neutral, Maurice also secured 
Duke Albrecht of Prussia, and an envoy was sent to France to request 
a monthly contribution of a hundred thousand crowns. In August, 
1551, he Bishop of Bayonne came to Hesse, und in the autumn the 
terme of an alliance between Henry I and the German Princes were 
outlined. On November 3 Mag rg capitulated, To Clurles Maurice 
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| Ap sucrenies eek exiupiote fapertel-wichary; but in reality 
the torniaiol the capitulation guaranteed to the townsfolk the religion 


Ges sipuiaicaet-ooctmed to Maurice control of the city and a basis of 


The appeal to France involved « « radical alteration of Hans of 
Ciustrin’s original plan. His object had been merely defence against 
the threatening aspect assumed by Charles V, but mere defence was. 
of no ue to Henry IL French support could only be bought by 
making the lengue offensive, and offence was also Maurice's plan. 
Chagrined. at having to yield the first place in the league to Maurice, 
and alarmed, perhaps, by the terms which Henry I demanded, Hans 
broke away froin the league. A German who was both «a patriot and a 
Lata Sr are rpaiatay al ee Saag ary oe tara The 
French stipulations were that the Princes should undertake to vote as 
Henry wished at the next imperial election, and connive at his conquest 
-ardhraagmne ornate: “te aorg porns luaanre ote ssi Toul, 
Verdun, and Cambray, ‘The imperial lands were to be sacrificed us the 
price of religious security, piece & privilege, Purticularism 
was at least as strong 2 motive with the Princes as Protestant 
or patriotic feeling. They had not crushed the knight, the peasant, 
and the Anabaptist in order to smooth Charles’ path to abeolu- 
tism, but their own, The Emperor was the last obstacle to the full 
development of territorial despotism, and the real inwardness of the 
struggle is illustrated by the fact that the cities, Protestant though they 
were, for the most part stood aloof or sided with the Emperor. The 
Latheran North remained passive, and the so-called war of liberation 
presents many Of the features of an oligarchic plot 

The treaty between the German. Princes and the King of France 
was signed at Clumbord and at Friedwald in January, 155%, Henry 
intervened in Germany, as he did in Italy, as the champion of national 
liberties against the Emperor; and while in March he threw thirty-five 
thousand men into Lorraine he hardened his heart against the heretics in 
France, In fact his devotion to German freedom although more specious 
was no more réal than his love of toleration ; and the German lands which 
fell into his power fared at least as ill as ever they would have done 
under Charles V. The double face which France showed from 1532 
to 1648, Catholic at home and Protestant abroad, was a religious guise 
adopted to help her in her secular rivalry with the House af Austria, 
and never did it stand her in better stead than in 155%. In that year 
Henry 11 avenged the defeats and imprisonment inflicted on his father 
by Charles V and thus embittered the close of the Emperor's life with 
failure and hitmilistion. 

As the French troops eros] the frontier, Maurice, William of Hesse 
and Murgrave Albrecht Alcibiades concentrated thirty thousand men in 
Franconia. The Emperor was not so ignorant of 
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ws often been supposed. His commissioner, Lazarus Schwendi, had 
sounded warning notes from the camp at Magdeburg; but success had 
nade Charles confident and careless, and he failed to realise the danger 
until it was too late to organise resistance, On April 6 he was thinking 
of Hight to the Netherlands, but the way was blocked alrenly. He 
stspected Ferdinand's loyalty, and others have believed that the King of 
the Romans had a secret understanding with Maurice. Ferdinand had 
ample grounds for discontent, but there seems to be no proof of treason 
on his part: Maurice, who had outwitted the keenest diplomats at 
Charles’ Court, may well have duped his brother; he had promised to 
mest the King at Lins on April 4, but Ferdinand was not prepared for 
the guise in which he came. On that day Augsburg fell before the 
Princes; the resistance of Niirnberg, Ulm, and Strassburg alone marred 
the completeness of their victory, for Bavaria and Wiirttemberg were 
their secret allies. On the 18th Maurice was at Linz Ferdinand sought 
to negotiate an armistice, but Maurice refused to date it earlier than 
May 26, and used the interval to draw his net round, Charles. In spite 
of the words attributed to him, that he had no cage big enough for such 
a bird, Maurice did not shrink from pressing his illustrious fugitive, and 
hoped, as he said, to run the fox to earth. On the nights of May 18-19 
he seized the pass of Ehrenberg. ‘Twelve days earlier Charles had been 
foiled in an attempt to escape to Constance and to pass on thence to the 
Netherlands, He had no troops to withstand Maurice; but a mutiny in 
the Elector’s forces gave lim a few hours’ respite, and towards evening, 
with a few attendants, he fled amid rain and snow across the Brenner. 
'The victor of Muhlberg was an almost solitary fugitive in his Empire; 
the assembled Fathers at Trent broke up in dismay, having, it was said, 
no mind to argue points of doctrine with soldiers in arms; and the 
Emperor's soaring plans dissolved like castles in Spain. 

Tt was the darkest hour in Charles’ career, but soon the twilight 
began to glimmer. The Emperor found a refuge at Villach in Carinthia, 
while Maurice went to the conference at Passau, where his own troubles 
began to gather. He demanded as the price of peace security against 

bsburg aggression in Germany, restoration of princely privilege, and 
a guarantee of the Lutheran religion irrespective of the decrees of the 
Council of ‘Trent. ‘The Catholic Princes assembled at Passau were 
disposed to concede these terms, but to connive at permanent achism 
was incompatible with Charles’ rigid Catholic conscience. Nothing 
could bend his iron will, not the advance of the Turk nor the success of 
the French in Italy nor his own personal peril. He insisted that the 
question of religious peace must be referred tou Diet, On that point he 
refused to yield an inch; and among the circumstances which preserved 
so large a portion of Germany to the Roman Catholic faith not the 
least is the unshaken constancy which Charles V evinced at the sorest 
erisis of the Catholic cause in Germany, 
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This courage had its reward. Margrave Albrecht had separated 
from his allies and was pursuing a wild career of murder and <a re 
in Franconia, where he dreamt of carving « secular duchy out of the 
Bishops’ spiritualities; in six weeks he extorted nearly « million crowns by 
way of ransom, Maurice failed in his attack on Frankfort, where he lost 
one of his ablest lieutenants by the death of George of Mecklenburg, 
The advance of Henry IT had been checked by the valour of Strassburg ; 
Charles had released John Frederick, and with a little help the Ermestine 
Wettin could raise a storm which would drive his cousin from Saxony ; 
while Hans of Cistrin would willingly join in the fray mm return for a 
share of the Albertine lands. Conscious that the nation was not really 
behind him and that he would lose his alll by defeat, Maurice reluctantly 
yielded to Charles’ demand thet the religions question should be left 
to a Diet. Margrave Albrecht roughly refused to accept the peare- 
and when Maurice marched to help Ferdinand against the irks, 
many of his troops mutinied and took service with Albrecht. ‘The 
's disgust was not due to zeal for the Protestant faith, but to 
the fact that Maurice had played both hands in the game and reduced 
his partner to & dummy. Fortune seemed to ‘be turning and Charles 
thought of refusing to ratify the treaty, delayed the liberation of Philip 
of Hesse, and returned to his schemes for creating a friendly league and 
securing the Empire for his son, He appeared to have learnt and 
forgotten nothing, but his advisers were more amenable. Queen Marin 
opposed these plans, Ferdinand denounced them, and the fear lest his 
obstinacy should drive his brother into Maurice's arms induced Churles 
to submit and sign the Treaty of Passau. 

Reluctantly the Emperor surrendered for the moment his dynastic 
projects and assumed the part of the champion of Germany against thir 
French invader. Emerging from Villach and journeying by way of 
Augsburg, where he could not refrain from ance more overthrowing the 


democratic government and expelling some of the more obnoxious 
appeared on the 





preachers who had returned in Maurice's train, Charles ap on the 
Hhine determined to wrest Metz, Toul, and Verdun from the French. 
Motz was the key of the situation, and it had been anply provisioned 
and skilfully fortified by the Duke of Guise, On the Inst day: of 
October, 1552, the siege was formally opened, and Charles sin gthened 
his forces by ar unscrupulous alliance with Albrecht Alcibiades. ‘The 
been forced to flee to the Court of Henry I: but Court life had no 
attractions for him, and the French King hesitated to entrust so doubtful 
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Pareeciy aad panckioned Wis cancion plunder of Bamberg and Wire 
burg. Hut Albrecht could not remedy the defects of Alva's ; 
produce harmony between Germans and Spaniards in the “Emperor's 
REMY, OF USES BEY eee For « month after his generals 
had recognised that success was impossible Charles refused to admit his 
defeat. But at length the havoc wrought among his Italian and Spa 
troops by « mid-winter siege conquered even his obstinacy. With a 
grumble at the fickleness of Fortune who preferred a young King to an 
old Emperor, he raised the siege on January 1, 1553, and tumed his 
back on his German dominions for ever, Success in the war with France 
would have meant a renewed effort to divide and crush the Lutheran 
Princes, to rivet the Spanish succession on Germany, and to restore 
the Catholic faith. Charles’ failure left Germany free to settle these 
2 ame herself, Already meditating abdication and retirement from 
the world, the Emperor concern to Brussels; he was cheered by the 

3 of ‘Térouanne from the French and the triomph of Mary. in 
England, but German affairs were resigned into the hands of the King 
of the Romans. 

The evil which Charles had done by his bargain with Albrecht 
sarvived his: departure, and it is a lurid comment upon the Emperor's 
reign that its last days were characterised by as wild an anarchy as 
Germany had known in all her turbiilent histo, The Margrave, having 
performed a last service to Charles by saving his guns during the retreat 
from Metz, proceeded once more to trouble his foes in Germany; and, 
as nearly all Germany hated the Emperor, Albrecht was free to turn his 
arms in whatever directian he chose, The League of Heidelberg, formed 
in March, 1558, for the preservation of the peace and prevention of 
Philip's election, consisted of Catholic: and Protestants and was too 

to be very effective. Moreover Albrecht’s onslaught: on Bishops 
and priests won him a good deal of secret sympathy. The situation was 
full of confusion; the Emperor, the extreme Protestants, and the 
Ernestine Wettins and Margrave Albrecht, were all in more or Jess open 
opposition to the Albertine Maurice, King Ferdinand, and the Heidelberg 
e, Charles had more than once divided the Lutherans: he had 

now divided the House of Habsburg. 

Maurice alone could restore peace to the Empire. His campaign in 
Hongary had not been successful, and Zapolya’s widow with Solyman’s 
help retained control of Transylvania. But Persia once more diverted 
the Turk's attention from west to east, and gave Maurice and Ferdinand 
respite to deal with Albrecht and his notorious licutenant, Wilhelm van 
Grumbach. Maorice, who had posed as the liberator of Germany 
from Spanish tyranny, wes now bo: ping te par’ ‘of avis of society 
from princely anarchy. Charles had left the Empire tw its fate, 
ss: Bekiaberg.Jegos, re penmvees Sel 6 a decree of the Reichs. 
kammergericht against Albrecht would be a mere form of words Coule 
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Maurice succeed amid this maze of impotence, no prize might be beyond 
his reach, At Eger he concerted measures with Ferdinand and de- 
spatched his brother for Danish aid. Albrecht, after winning another 
victory at Pommersfelden on April 11, renewed his ravages in Franconia, 
and his excesses were worse than those of the Peasants War, He then 
tumed against the Catholic Duke Henry of Brunswick-Woalfenbiittel, 
and thought of utilising John Frederick's hatred of Maurice and Elector 
Joachiim’s friendship with Charles to draw them both to his side; even 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse was loth to assist his son-in-law against so good 
an enemy of the priests, On July 9, 1553, at Sicvershausen, the forces of 
Albrecht and Maurice met. It was the fiercest battle fought in German 
lunds for many a day; beside it Miihlberg was the merest akirmish. 
Maurice won the day, but lost his life: «a wound from a musket-ball 
proved fatal on the 11th, and one of the most extraordinary careers in 
history was cut short at the age of thirty-two years. 

The death of Maurice brought no redress to his injured and aged 
cousin, The Saxon Electorate continued in the Albertine branch of the 
family, passing to Maurice's brother Augustus, a man of conciliatory 
temper, who had incurred none of the odium attaching to Maurice and 
could Jogk for support to his Danish father-in-law Christian IIL 
Charles V had no longer a private grudge to revenge by restoring his 
former captive. John Frederick did not survive the disappointment by 
many mouths, He died on March 8, 1554, o classic instance of fortune’s 
perversity. He suffered more severely than any Prince of his age, and 
his coveted electoral dignity passed into m rival House, never to be 
restored; and the only solace vouchsafed to the Emestine branch was 
the restitution of Altenburg, Neustadt, and some other districts ceded to 
Maurice in aa Yet John Frederick was the most blameless of 
men, “the exaniple of constancy and very mirror of true magnanimit 
in these our days to all Princes,” Sichiats the ended ets oui 
tem porary ; better known js the glowing description by Roger Ascham : 
“one in all fortunes desired of ‘his friends, reverenced of his foes, 
favoured of the Emperor, loved of all.” 

With the distppearance of Maurice the Emperor's interest in Albrecht 
Aletbiades waned. It was in vain that the Margrave beat the anti-cccle- 
slastical drum store furiously thun éver, or that many a north German 
Prince and city came to secret terms, Duke Henry of Brunswick 
displayed unwonted vigour and defeated Albrecht at Steterburg on 
September 19, 15558. On December 1 the long-delayed ban was pro- 
claimed, and a second victory won by Duke Henry at Schwarzach on 
June 13, 1554, drove Albrecht again as a fugitive to the French Court 
Peace was ut lertgth restored, and Germany prepared for that Diet which 
was to sebtle its religious affairs for two generations. Permanent tolera- 
tion of heresy wis inevitable in the existing condition of German politics, 
and the prospect of such unweleome violence to his conscience determined 
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oe Emperor definitely to withdraw from his imperial responsibilities 

formal abdication of the Empire was not mode till three 
oe his relinquishment of the Netherland: only took place in 
1555, and that of his Spanish kingdoms in 1556; but the end of his 
reign in Germany may be dated from the summer of 1554, when he 
empowered Ferdinand to settle the question of religion with the Diet, 
but not in his name. 

The city which had witnessed the birth of the Lutheran Faith was 
aléo to see its legitimation, and on February 5, 1555, Ferdinand opened 
another great Diet at Augsburg. No Elector was present in person; 
of the ecclesiastical Princes only two, the Bishops of Augsburg and 
Richstadt, attended, and of temporal Princes only four, the young Arch- 
duke Charles, the Dukes of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and the Margrave 
of Baden. The Catholics still had a majority in the Diet, and it cost 
them a severe mental struggle to relin the fundamental position of 
Catholicism, the seamless unity of the Christian Church. Bri ema 
action with Protestants in opposition to the Spanish Suecession, in 
defence of princely privilege against Charles and of public peace against 
Albrecht, had paved the way, not to an agreement in religious matters, 
but to an agreement to differ about them. Yet even this compromise was 
not reached till Ferdinand had made one more effort to save ecclesiastical 
unity. He proposed that the Diet should first deal with the question of 
public peace and refer religion to a Council or tou conference. Doke 
ed of Wiirttemberg and the Elector of Brandenburg were not 
averse to the idea, and the latter even suggested the Jnicrim as the 
basis of an agreement. But the hand of the Dict was forced by the 
Lutheran Convention at Naumburg, which was attended by more German 
Princes than the Diet itself. Here it was determined to abide by the 
Confession of Augsburg, and this decision was upheld by the Elector 
Augustus, the sons of Jobm Frederick, and the Landgraves of Hesse, while 
the Elector Joachim hastily withdrew his ill-advised suggestion with 
regard to the Jnferim. 

Thereupon the Electoral College at Augsburg decided to deal with 
the religious question at once and demanded religious peace at any price. 
The Catholic Princes, led by ‘the Cardinal Archhishop of Augsburg, 
protested; but Christopher of Wiirttemberg came over to the Protestant 
side, and presently the Bishop of Augsburg was summoned to Conclevres 
at Rome, necessitated by the successive deaths of Julius IT aod Mar- 
cellus IL ‘The Protestants now put forward their full demands. They 

required security not merely for all present but all future subscribers to 
Sh Confiemion of Augsburg, and liberty to enjoy not only such ecclesi- 
astical property ex had already been secularised but all that might be 
confiscated hereafter; Lutherans in Catholic States were to have 
toleration, while no such privilege was to be accorded to Catholics in 
Lutheran territories, ‘They sought in fact to reduce the Catholics to 
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the position to which they had themselves been reduced by the Recess of 
Speier in 1529; every legal obstacle to the Lutheran development was 
to be removed, while Catholics were deprived of their means of defence. 

‘The Catholics were not yet brought so low aa to submit to such 
terms; for months the struggle of parties went on, and it seemed possible 
that another religious war might ensue. Eventually a compromise was 
arranged mainly by Ferdinand and Augustus of Saxony. Security was 
granted to all Lutheran Princes; episcopal jurisdiction in their lands was 
to cease; and they might retain all ecclesiastical property secularised 
before the ‘Treaty of Passam (1552), provided it was not immediately 
subject to the Empire. For the future each territorial secular Prince 
might choose between the Catholic and Lutheran faith, and his decision 
was to bind all his subjects, If a subject rejected his sovereign’s religion 
the only privilege be could claim was liberty to migrate into other lands. 
There remained two all-important points in dispute. The Lutherans 
still required toleration for the adherents of their confession in Catholic 
States; and the Catholics demanded that any ecclesiastical Prince, who 
abjured Catholicism, should forfeit his lands and dignitie. ‘The Catholic 
objections to the first demand were insuperable; and the Lutherans were 
compelled) to content themselves with an assurance by Ferdinand, which 
was not incorporated in the Recess, did not become law of the Empire, 
and of which the Reichskammergericht could therefore take no cognisance, 
The Catholic requirement about spiritual Princes was met by the famous. 
“ecclesiastical reservation” which imposed forfeiture of lands and dignities 
on Bishops who forsook the Catholic faith, This was incorporated in the 
Recess; but the Lutherans made their own reservation, and declared 
that they did pot consider themselves bound by the proviso. 

The so-called Peace of Augsburg, embodied in the Recess which was 
published on September 25, 1535, thus rested upon a double equivocation, 
and contained in itself the seeds of the Thirty Years’ War, It was in 
fact no more than a truce coneladed, not because the two parties hard 
decided the ismies upon which they fought, bat because they were for 
the moment tired of fighting: and no half-messure was ever pursued 
by a more relentless Nemesis. “he “ ecclesiastical reservation” has been 

ancl as the worst sin of omission of which Protestant Germany 
wee guilty, a4 a Criminal and coward! ¥ evasion of a vital decision, which 
delay could only make more difficult. ‘The artificial tuation of 
spiritual principelities only served to buttress the Habs ‘power and 
postpone the achievement of national unity. In the other seale a Catholic 
would pluce the fact that to the reseue of the ecclesiastical Flectorates 
from the rising tide of Protestantism must be attributed in no smull 
measure the hol! which Catholicism still retains on western Germany. 

This lame aod halting conclusion of nearly forty years’ strife has been 
hailed as the birth of religious liberty; but it is mockery to describe 
the principle witich umleriay the Pesce of Augsburg as ane of toleration, 
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Cujus regio cjus religio iss maxim as fatal to true religion es it is to 
freedom of conscience; it is the creed of Erastian despotism, the formula 
tay which: the Germin tarriiartal Baska expresend. Use Bick Wat Sher Tel 
mastered the Church as well as the State. Even for Princes religious 
liberty was limited to the choice of one out of two alternatives, the 
See ee ere The door of Germany was 
barred against Zwingli, Calvin, and Socinus ; and in neither the Lutheran 
nor the Roman Church was there the same latitude that there was in the 
Catholic Church of the Middle Ages. The onslaughts of her enemies 
elled Rome to define her doctrines and to narrow her communion; 
if the Catholic Church was purified in the process, it was also rendered 
more Puritan; it became exclusive rather than comprehensive, Roman 
rather than Catholic. ‘To define the faith is to limit the faithful: the 
age was one of definitions, and it destroyed for ever the hope of » real 
Catholicism, 

But even this meagre liberty of choice sre two exclusive com- 
miunions was denied to the mass of the German people. For them the 
change consisted in this, that instead of having their faith determined 
for them by the Church, it was settled by their tervitorial Princes; 
instead of a clerical, there was a lay persecution; instead of a remote 
prospect of being burnt, the German dissenter, after 1455, enjoyed a 

much more imminent prospect of being banished; for the tyranny of 
Wittenberg, if it’ was less than that of Rome after the Council of Trent, 
stoic pe dae rated panera e aati F 
ance of Luther. Luther enunciated the principle of religious liberty, of 
individual priesthood. But he and his followers imposed ahothes 
bondage, which went far to render this declaration ineffectual, ‘The chief 
actual contribution of the Lutheran Heformation to religious liberty was 
thos indirect, ai nndesigmed. bg Erecuce the esi Church inde- 
pendent of Rome, prepared the way for coun other religious 
communities, which, however narrowly they may define their jot 
formularies, tend by their number to enforce mutual toleration. Private 
morulity has been evolved out of the conflicting interests of an infinite 
mass of individuals; international law depends upon the multiplicity 
of independent States; iphone bmi for the freedom of 
conscience consists in the multitude an relative impotence of the 
Churches, 

There is no more disappointing epoch in German history than the 
reign of Charles V; if in its course it shattered some idols, it also 
shattered ideals, It began full of hope, and the nation seemed young. 
‘There were plans for reforming the Church and renewing the Empire 
no one dreamt of dividing the one and destroying the other. Yet such’ 
was the result. The Reformation began with ideas and ended in force. 
In the Germany of the sixteenth, as in that of the nineleenth century, an 
ern of liberal thought closed ina fever of war; the persuasions af sweetness 
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as Hise wore ahrowned Gy itl beat of the drum and the blare of the 
trumpet ; and methods of blood and iron supplanted the forces of reason. 
No ideas, it was found, in religion or politics, could survive unless they 
were cast in the hard materia! mould of German territorialism. 

The triumph of this principle is really the dominant note of the period. 
Territorialism rained the Empire, captured the Reformation, crushed the 
municipal independence of the cities, and lowered the status of the 
peasant, The fall of the imperial power was perhaps inevituble, 
but it was hastened by Charles V. In the first place, his dynastic and _ 
Spanish policy weakened his authority as a national monarch; in the 
second, his adoption of the cause of the Church threw the Reformers 
into the arms of the territorial Princes. The success of the Reforma- 
tion thus meant that of the oligarchie principle and the ruin of German 
monarchy. The Reformation of the Empire became incompatible with 
the Reformation of the Church; and the seal on Charles’ failure was set 
by the Diet of Augsburg, which, besides concluding a truce of religion, 
removed the Reichskammergericht, the organisation of the Circles, and 
the preservation of the peace from the sphere of imperial influence. 
Heneeforward Germany was not a kingdom, but a collection of petty 
States, whose rulers were dominated by mutual jealousies, From the 
time of Charles V to that of Frederick the Great, Germany ceased to 
be an international force; it was rather the arena in which the other 
nations of Europe, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Swede, the Pole, 
and the Turk, fought out their diplomatic and military struggles. 

The Kaiserium was but one of the Princes’ victims: the Airgertum 
also fell before them, ‘The vigorous city life of the Middle Ages wits 

a thing of the past; in many a German town the representative of 
the territorial povercign domineered over the elect of the burghers, 
interfered in their administration, and even controlled their finances. 
On the shotes of the Baltic the destruction of town independence in- 
volved the loss of Germany's maritime power, and not till our own 
day has this eclipse begun to poss With the decay of civic life went 
also the ruin of municipal arts and civilisation, and in its stead there 
was only the mainly formal culture of the petty German Court, No 
age In Germany was more barren of intellectual inspiration than that 
which succeeded the Peace of Augsburg. The internecine struggle 
af the reign of Charles V had exhausted all classes in the nntion, and 
an era of universal lassitude followed; intellectually, morally, and poli- 
tically, Germany was a desert, and it was y called Religious Peace. 
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THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


Tux Reformation in France never developed into « national move- 
solidated themselves into a powerful and well-organised party, they 
never formed more than a minority of the nation, ‘The majority, 
whose attachment to the Catholic Church was stronger than their desire 
for. her reformation, detested the Reformers as schismatics and separatists 
even more than as heretics, When the Protestant ranks were recruited 
by the accession of numerous political malcontents, a more worldly 
leaven pervaded the whole cause; the principle of passive resistance 
was abandoned, and an appenl to armed force became inevitable. ‘The 
result was a succession of religious wars, which lasted, though not can- 
tinuously, for more than thirty years, It was not till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century that France, once more at peace with herself, 
was able to work out on her own lines a Counter-Reformation. 

Yet at the beginning of the sixteenth century nearly all enlightened 
mien were agreed as to the necessity for Reform, ‘The evils under which 
the Church in France laboured were those which prevailed elsewhere - 
rapacity and worldliness among the Bishops and abbots, ignorance 
in the inferior clergy, great relaxation of discipline, and, in some 
eases, positive immorality in the monasteries and nunneries; and as the 
result an ever-widening separation between religion and morality, ‘The 
first of these evils was a favourite topic with the popular preachers of 
Dominican, Guillaume Pepin. On the other hand, the everyday story of 
the period has more to say about the ignorance of the parish priests and 
the immorality of the friars. "The Franciscans seem to have been pecially 
unpopular. All ranks of the Church alike fell under the lush of Se 
Brant’s Ship of Fools and Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, both of which were 
translated into French and widely read. | 

Bot Frenchmen can relish satire even of what they love, and the 
paces were none the les sincere in their attachment to the Church 

wise they applauded the sallies of the jester, This attachment was 
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a religious feeling. Ever since the days of Philip the Fair France had 
maintained an independent attitude towards the Papacy, During the 
Avignon Captivity the Popes had been her obedient servants. At 
the Council of Constance it was two Frenchmen, Jean Gerson and 
Pierre d'Ailly, who were chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
declaration that Councils are superior to Popes. The Pmygmatic 
Sanction (1438), as has been related in the first volume, gave definite 
shape to the liberties of the Gallican Church, and, though during the 
reigns of Louis SI and Charles VDOT it was more or less in abeyance, 
the position of the French Church towards the Papacy remained 
practically unaltered. Louis XTT formally restored the Pragmatic; od 
in his contest with Pope Julius If skilfully made use of the 

poet, Pierre Gringore, to influence public: opinion, In his Pett 
tetralogy of Le Jai du Prince des Sots ef Mere Soite, played at Paris 
on Shrove-Tuesday, 1511, the Pope was held up to open ridicule, Thus 
in France there were no motives of personal interest at work to make a 
revolt from tome desirable. The effect of the Concordat, the sub- 
stitution of which for the Pragmatic (1516) was the only reform that 
the Fifth Lateran Council gave to France, was to put the French Chorch 
under the authority, not of the Pope, but of the King. 

But the change in the method of appointing Bishops and Abbots 
from canonical election to nomination by the Crown, : wiih was the chief 
feature of the Concordat, while it put an end to the noisier forms of 
scandal in the elections, greatly increased what many regarded as the 
root of the whole evil, the non-residence and worldly character of the 
superior clergy. Por Francis I fournd that the patronage of some six 
hundred bisheprics and abbeys furnished him with a convenient and 
Inexpensive method of providing for his diplomatic service, and of 
rewanding literary merit. See ane eee IRE IN oe 
laymen, and «ven Bishops were not always in orders; 
aggravated fott™ was common ; mipanes of Cardinal Jean of Lorraine 
aed honest sc the progeal focchertons aco 

Italjans shared largely in tronage, and in | 
it sis leniaded that they held one-third of all the benefices in the 
kingdom. It was this new method of patronage which more than sny- 
all attempts at reform, It was idle to talk of reform at 
the bottom when at ‘the top every personal interest was bound up with 
the existing corruption. 

An impulge to reform was clearly needel! irom without. 'Thia was 
furnished by the Henaissance. For it was inevitable that the apirit of 
free enquiry, which was the main characteristic of that movement, should 
also invade tht domain of religious dogma and Church institutions, and 
that, penetrating here as elsewhere to the sources, it should apply itself 
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to the first-hand study of the book tipon whieh! dogma and institutions 
were ultimately based. It was inevitable also that the spirit of individu- 
alism which was another marked characteristic of the Renaissance should 
end in questioning the right of the Church to be the sole interpreter of 
that book, and in asserting boldly that the final test of all religion is 
its power to satisfy the needs of the individual soul, 

‘The connexion between the two movements, the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, was especially close in France, In both alike the same 
man occupied an almost identical position, standing on a threshold 
which he never actually crossed. "This was Jacques Lefevre, a native of 
Etaples i in Picardy (Faber Stapalensis). After taking his degree in Arts 
in the University of Paris, he studied for some time in Italy and then 
devoted himself to the teaching of Aristotle and mathematics. He was 
also a busy writer and edited various works, including Latin tninslations 
of most of Aristotle's works. Though his Latin was somewhat bar- 
barous and his knowledge of Greek imperfect, his services were warmly 
recognised by younger scholars, many of whom were his pupils, In the 
year 1507, when he was about fifty, he abandoned secular learning 
entirely for theology, and in 1512 published . Latin translation of St 
Paul's ‘Epistles, with a commentary, The book was remarkable in two 
ways; first because a revised version of the Vulente was printed ly the 
side of the traditional text, and secondly because it anticipated two of the 
cardinal doctrines of the Lutheran theology. ‘Thus in the commentary on 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians Lefvre aseerts thet there is no nyerit 
in homan works without the grace of God; in that on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews he denies, though in somewhat. Jess precise language, the 
dovtrine of 'Transubstantiation, while admitting the Real Presence. 

Lefevre remained for some years after the publication of this book in 
the seclusion of the abbey of St Germain-dies-Prées at Paris, where his 
former pupil, Guillaume Briconnet, was Abbot. His book, though it 
attracted the attention of the learned, passed otherwise unnoticed. It 
was mot till 1519 that the spark which he had kindled was fanned into 
a flame by the dissemination of Luther's Latin writings, which were read 
eagerly at Paris. But it was Briconnet who first put his hand to the 
practical work of reforming the Church in France. Appointed to the 
see of Meaux in 1516 he had, after an absence of two years at Rome on 

& special mission, returned full of zeal for the reformation of his diocese. 
Te wan in the prosevution of this design that towards the close of the 
year 1520 he summoned to Meaux his old tutor Lefevre and certain of 
his friends and pupils, all noted for their learning and piety, and all 
sharing more or less in his theological views, Among them were 
Francois Vatahle, eminent ns on Hebrew scholar, Guillaume Farel, and 
Gérard Housel. Another member of the group, Michel d’Arande, was 
already at Meaux. ‘They met with great favour from the Bishop, and 
throughout his diocese curried on the work of “preaching Christ from 
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eager sympathy by the King’s sister, Margaret, Duchess of Alengon, 
who had chosen the Bishop for her spiritual director and was at this 
time carrying on with him a voluminous correspondence. 

In June, 1523, Leftvre published a revised French translation of 
four Gospels, the first instalment of a new translation of the whole 
Bible, which he had been urged to undertake by Mangaret and her 
mother, The rest of the New Testament followed before the end of the 
year. Except in a few passages it was nothing more than a revision of 
Jean de Rely’s Bible, itself almost an exact reproduction of the old 
thirteenth century translation; but its publication did much to spread the- 
knowledge of the New Testament. ‘Though the effect of Luther's writings 
in Frenece was considerable, the French Reformers showed almost from 
the first a tendency to base their theology rather on the literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures than on the specially Lutheran doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. Moreover, the geographical position of France 
brought them naturally into closer relations with Bucer and Capito at 
Strassburg, and with Cccolampadius at Basel, than with Luther at 

For two and half years the preaching at Meaux went on without 
molestation and then the storm-clouds began to gather, Already on 
April 15, 1521, the Faculty of Theology of the Paris University, com- 
monly called the Sorbonne, had formally condemned Luther's writings, 
and on August 3 of the same year the Parliament of Paris had issued « 
proclamation that all those who had any of these writings in their 
possession should deliver them up under penalty of « fine or imprison- 
ment. It we® by virtue of this order that on June 16, 1525, the books 
of Louis de Berquin, & gentleman of Picardy, noted for his learning, were 
seized), examined, and censured as heretical, On October 15 the Hishop 
of Meaws, whose sole desire was to reform the Church from within, and 
who consequently hed no sympathy with Lnther’s attitude of open revolt, 
issued two svnodal decrees: one against the doctrines and bouks of 
Luther, and the other against certain heretical opinions which had been 
preached in his diocese touching prayers for the dead and the invocation 
of the Saints: ‘The latter decree was probably aimed at VFarel, whose 
fiery and logical mind hed carried-him further than his companions, and 
who had left Meaux after only a short sojourn to become the leader of 
an advanced section of the movement which denied the Real Presence 
and shewed generally an iconoclastic and uncompromising spuit. The 
other preach@rs were still protected by the Bishop im spite of the Paris 
Parliament, However, in March, 1525, an example was made in the 
person of a Wool-carder, named Jean Leclerc, who having committed a 
fanatical outage was whipped and branded, first at Paris and then at 
Meaux, A few months later he was burnt at Metz for a similar offence, 

While Francis was prisoner at Madrid the Queen-Mother, urged 
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to gain the support of the Pope, induced the Parliament to appoint a 
commission for the trial of Lutherans. Many persons were imprisoned : 
Letevre's translation of the New Testament was condemned to be burned - 
and proceedings were instituted against the Meaux preachers. ‘They 
saved themselves hy Hight, finding # refuge at Strassburg in the house of 
Capito (October, 1525). In January, 1526, Berquin was imprisone 
and on February 17 a young bachelor of arts named Joubert was burtit 
at Paris for holding Lutheran doctrines. 

On March 17 Francis returned from captivity; and on the very day 
of his arrival in France he sent an order for the Parliament to suspend 
all action against Berquin, who after considerable delay was set at 
liberty, Lefevre, Housel, and Arande, who still called themselves 
was appointed tutor to the King’s third son. In spite of the execution 
of Jacques Pauvan, one of the Meaux preachers against whom proceedings 
had been taken with the full approval of the King (Aucust 23, 1596), 
the hopes of the Reformers began to rise; and, an the whole, up to the 
eml of 1527 things seemed to be taking a turn in their favour. But on 
December 16 of that year the King, being in straits for money for the 
ransom of his sons, summoned an Assembly of Notables; and, when the 
representatives of the clergy accompanied their vote of 1,300,000 Bore: 
with a request that he would take measures for the repression of 
Lutheranism, he pave a ready assent. 

An outrage om a statue of the Virgin at Paris (May 91, 1528) 
furnished him with an opportunity of proving his sincerity, and he took 
part in a magnificent expiatory procession, Not long afterwards Berquin 
was again brought to trial and found guilty of heresy, Francis left him 
to his fate, and he was burnt on April 17, 1529. “He might have 
been the Luther of France,” says Theodore Beza, “had Francia been 
‘Frederick of Saxony.” Meanwhile an im: nf provincial synod, that 
of Sens, had been sitting at Paris from February to October of 1528 
tmder the presidency of Cardinal Duprat, the Archbishop of Sens, for 
the purpose of devising measures for the repression of heresy. Similar 
synods were held for the provinces of Bourges and Lyons. 

For two and « half years after Berquin’s death the King showed no 
favour to the Reformers, But in the autumn of 1532 another change 
in his religious policy began to make itself felt. The ever shiftiny 
course of his diplomacy had now brought him into « close alliance with 
Henry VII and into relations with the Protestant Princes of Germany. 
It-waa perhaps significant of this change that Jean du Bellay who, like 
his brother Guillaume, was in favour of a moderate reform of the 
Church, was at this time appointed Bishop of Paris, During the whole 
of Lent, 1533, Gerard Roussel, at the instigatiun of Margaret, now 
Queen of Navarre, and of her husband, preached daily in the Louvre to 
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large congregations; and when Noel Beda and some other doctors of the 
Sorbonne ventured to accuse the King and Queen of heresy, and to stir 
up the people to sedition, Francis, on the matter being reported to him, 
from Melun an edict banishing the doctors from the city, The 
Queen of Navarre became in consequence highly unpopular with the 
orthodox, wnd, in a comedy played by the students of the College: of 
Navarre on October 1, 1533, was with Roussel held up to ridicule under 
a thin disguise, 

The desire of the King for the Pope's Friendship led however to a 
fresh change of religious policy; and, as the result of the conference with 
Clement at Marseilles (October 1—November 12, 1533), Francis, while 
declining to join in a general ernsade against the followers of Luther and 
/wingli, agreed to take steps for the suppression of heresy in his own 
kingdom and received from the Pope a Bull for that purpose. An 
opportunity at once occurred for putting it into force. On November 1 
the new Hector of the University of Paris, Nicolas Cop, in his customary 
Latin oration, developed in unmistakable terms the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith. It soon became known that this discourse had been 
written for him by a young scholar of Picardy, named Jean Cauvin, or, 
as he called himself, Calvin. ‘The scandal was great; and the King on 
hearing of it immediately wrote to the Parliament enjoining it to 
4 week fifty Lutherans were in prison; and an edict was issued that 
anyone convicted by two witnesses of being a Lutheran should be burned 
forthwith “Tt will be like the Spanish Inquisition” wrote Martin 
Bucer 

Tut the King’s Catholic fever quickly cooled down. On January 24, 
1554, he entered into 4 secret treaty with the German Protestant 
Princes; and when he returned to Paria in the first week of Fe ry the 
persecutions ceased. Evangelical doctrines were again preached in the 
Louvre, “I see no one round me but old women,” was the complaint of 
# Sorbonne doctor from his pulpit; “all the men go to the Louvre.” In’ 
the spring Guillaume du Bellay was sent for the second time on a 
mission to Germany, with the object of concerting with the German 
theologians some via media which should effect a reconciliation between 
the two religious parties, Accordingly he sent a request to Melanchthor 
to draw up « paper embodying suggestions which might serve as the 
basis for an oral conference. Melanchthon complied, and du Bellay 
returned to France with » paper, dated August 1, 1594, in which 
the various points in dispute were separately discussed and means of 
arranging them were suggested. 

Hut these hopes of reconciliation were suddenly scattered to the 
winds by the rash act of some of the more fanatical Reformers. On the 
morning of October 18, 1534, the inhabitants of Paria awoke to find the 
walls of all the principal thoroughfares placarded with « broadside in 
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which the Mass and its celebrants were attacked in the coarsest and 
most offensive terms, Copies were also pasted up in Orleans and other 
towns, and one was even affixed to the door of the royal bedchamber at 
Amboise, where Francis was at the time residing. The people of Paris 
were thorowzhly roused and frightened by what seemed to them a 
blasphemous outrage. The King wes furious, A persecution began in 
Paris which far exceeded all its predecessors in ri 

By the middle of November two hundred heretics were said to be in 
prison; before the end of the rear this number was nearly doubled, 
By Christmas eight persons been burned. Early in the following 
year (1535) the King returned to Paris, and on January 21 took part in 

a grand expiatory procession. This was followed by a public banquet, 
Sa seettisl Sussmnacls a ine speech announcing once more his intention of 
exterininating heresy from his kingdom. The day of expiation closed 
with the burning of six more heretics. On January 25 seventy-three 
Lutherans, who had fied from Paris, were summoned by the town crier 
to appear before the Courts, or in default to suffer attainder and con- 
fiscation of their goods. Among these wus the educational reformer, 
Mathurin Cordier, and the poet, Ciément Maret. By May 5 there 
were nine more executions, making in all twenty-three. But the King 
was beginning to relent. On the death of the Chancellor, Cardinal 
Duprat (July 9), Francis appointed in his place Antoine do Bourg, 
who was favourable to the Reformers. On July 16 he issued an Edict 
from Coucy announcing that there were to be no further prosecutions 
| in the case of Sacramentarians and relapsed persons, and that all 
faygitives who returned and abjuredl their errors within six months should 
receive pardon. ‘The reason for this milder attitude was that Francis 
was still angling for an alliance with the German Protestant Princes, 
and had renewed the negociations with Melanchthon. By the direction 
of Guillaume du Bellay, John Sturm, who held at this time « professorship 
at Paris, wrote both to Melanchthon aml Bucer urging them to come to 
‘France for the purpose of a conference with the Paria theologians, 
Melanchthon consented; but the Elector John Frederick of Saxony 
tefased'to fet him. gro; and. the conference had to be abandoned 
(August, 1535). At the same time the Sorbonne, to whom Melanchthon’s 
paper of the preceding year had been submitted, expressed its entire 
disapproval of the project. 

Buecr, however, still worked indefatigahly on behalf of a reconellia- 
tion : and at the close of the year du Bellay was again in Germany, first 
assuring the dict of Protestant Princes assembled at Schmalkalden that 
his royal master had not burnt his Lutheran subjects from any dislike of 
their religious opinions, and then holding imterviews with Melanchthon, 
Sturm, and others, in which he represented. his master’s theological views 
as differing not greatly from their awn. It was all to no purpose. Princes 
dnd theologians alike had ceased to believe in the French King’s sineerity. 
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Neither the Edict of Coucy, nor a similar Edict, somewhat more 
liberal, which was issued in May, 1536, had much effect in bringing back 
the exiles to France, The great majority preferred exile to abjuration. 
Thus while the cause of Protestantism in France lost in this way many of 
its most ardent supporters, on the other hand there fell away from it the 
timid and the interested, those who: had no wish “to be burned like red 
herrings,” and those who basked in the sunshine of the royal favour. 
Moreover the sympathies of moderate men, of men like Guillaume and 
Jean du Bellay, of Guillaume Budé and Francois Rabelais, were alienated 
by the iconoclastic outbursts of the Reformers. ‘They were favourable 
to a reform of Rie See AY, Ronetanee abate Ub Sey teen: Ate oemes 
or homanists, and not Rabelais’ Gargantua, which he 
axcst have diuibed usd befoce the affkir of tive placate, couthtas several 
passages of a distinctly evangelical character. But in his later books we 
find him “throwing stones into the Protestant garden.” Lastly, there 
was a small group who followed the example of the Queen of Navarre 
and her ally Gerard Roussel, now Bishop of Oloron, and, while still 
holding the chief evangelical doctrines, continued members of the 
Catholic Church and conformed to most of its ceremonial Though 
this seemed to Calvin an unworthy compromise, it fairly represented the 
half-practiceul, balf-mysticul character of Margaret's religion and her 
adherence to a certam phase of the Renaissance. 

Thus the affair of the placards and the resulting persecution had 
made too wide a breach between the two religious parties to admit of 
its being healed. Partly from the timidity of the leaders and partly 
from the rashness of the rank and file, the first or Evangelical phase 








Church. In the early part of the year 1536 the man, who bad in- 
itiated the movement, the aged Lefevre d'Etaples, died at Nérac. Almost 
simultaneously there appeared a work which was to inaugurate the 
second or Calvinistic phase of French Protestantism, Calvin's Christianae 
relimionia institutio (March, 1636), ‘Though little more than a sketch as 
compared with the form which it finally took, it was tm essential pomts: 
complete, It guve the French Reformers what they so greatly needed, 
definite theological system in place of the undogmatic and mainly practical 
teaching of Lefivre and Roussel, It gave them a profession of faith 
which mi¢ht serve at once to unite their own forces and to prove to their 
persecutors the righteousness of their canse. 
Tt is true that French Protestantism, in thus becoming Calvinistic, in 
o large measure abandoned the two leading principles of the movement 
out of which it had sprung, the spirit of free enquiry, and the spirit of 
individualism, But without this surrender it must in the long run have. 
yielded to persecution. It was only by cohesion that it could build ap 
the necessary strength for resistance. ‘Thus the French Protestants 
hailed the author of the Jrxfitutio as their natural leader, as the organiser 
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of their senttered forces. Little wonder if during the next twenty-five 
years of their direst need they looked for consolation and support to 
the free city among the Alps and to the strong man-who ruled it. 
The new war with Charles ¥, which broke out in April, 1586, left the 
French King no leisure for the su ssiim of heresy, But after the truce 
at Nice and the interview with the Emperor at Aigues-Mortes (July 14, 
1538) Francis began to address himielf in earnest to his task. After two 
partial Edicts, the first addressed to the Parliament of Toulouse 
(December 16, 1538), and the second to the Parliaments of Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, and Rouen (June 24, 1599), he issued from Fontainebleau on 
June 1, 1540, 0 g I Edict of great severity, It introduced a more 
efficient and rapid procedure for the trial of hereties, which, with a 
slight modification made by the Edict of Paris (July 23, 1543), enlarging 
the powers of the ecclesiastical Courts, remained in force for the next 
nine years. On August 29, 1542 another Edict wis adresse] to the 
Parliament of ‘Toulouse, followed on the next day by a mandamnnuz to 
those of Paris, Bordeaux, Dijon, Grenoble, and Rouen. The Parliament 
of Aix required no such stimulus. Meanwhile the Sorbonne had been 
engaged in drawing up twenty-six articles in which the true Catholic 
faith on all the disputed points was set forth: It was their answer to 
the French translation of the Jnstitutio which Calvin had completed in 
were ratified by « royal Ordinance of July 29,1543. ‘The answer of the 
Parliament of Paris had been of a more material character, On July 1, 
1642, it issued a Jong Edict concerning the supervision of the press, of 
which the first clause ordered all copies of the Jnstitutio to be given up 
within twenty-four hours, On February 14, 1544, these were solemnly 
burnt, with other books, including several printed by Etienne Dolet. 
This was shortly followed by the publication of the first Index Erpurgra- 
mut issued by the Sorbonne, which was registered by the Parliament ten 
In this policy of repression the King had the active support of four 
men; the Inquisitor-General, Matthieu Ory; the first President of the 
Parliament of Paris, Pierre Lizet, soon ta become éven more notorious 
as the President of the Chamilire Ariente; the Chancellor, Guillaume 
Poyet, who had succeeded the moderate Antoine da Bourg on November 
12, 1538; and foremost among them, the Cardinal de ‘Tournon, now all 
powerful with the King, and pructically his first minister, ‘Though the 
Cardinal was 2 libern! patron of learning and letters, he was a relentless 
and untiring foe to the new religious doctrines, “He is worth to France 
an Inquisition in himself,” caid « contemporary. It is significant also that 
just at this time Francis lost one of his ablest and most enlightened 
ministers, and the French Reformers one of their best friends in 
Guillaume du Bellay, who died in Januarr, 1545, 
With such a man in power as the Cardinal de 'Tournon there was not 
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likely to be any slackness in the execution af the: Edictz ‘The earlier 
half of the year 154] was a period of special distress for the French 
Reformers; and throughout the years 1540 to 1544 constant additions 
were made to the roll of their martyrs. It is chiefly of isolated cases 
that we hear, at most of three or four at a time; there were no autosde-fé, 
The stress of persecution had compelled the Reformers to 

and secrecy, but each fresh execution added strength to the 
cause One martyr made many converts 

The Pesce of Crepy, September 18, 1544, with its vague provisions 
for the reunion of religion, and “for the prevention of the extreme 
danger” which threatened it, boded evil to the Reformers. The next 
year, 1545, memorable as the year in which the Council of Trent held 
its first sitting, is also memorable for an act which has left o dark stain 
on the history of France and the Church, the massacre of the Waldenses 
of Provence. In 1530 these peaceful followers of Peter Waldo, who 
dwelt in about thirty villages along the Durance, having heard of 
the religious doctrines that were being preached in Germany and 
Switzerland, sent two envoys to some of the leading Reformers to lay 
before them their own tenets, and to submit to them forty-seven questions 
on which they were desirous of instruction. ‘They received long answers 
from (Ecolampadins and Bucer, and in consequence held in September, 
1532, a conference of their ministers at Angrogne in Piedmont, at which: 
they drew up a confession of faith chiefly based on the replies of the two 
Reformers. ~ Phey also agreed to contribute five bundred gold crowns 
to the printing of the new French translation of the Scriptures which 
was in contemplation. This affiliation of their sect to the Lutheran 
beresy naturally attracted the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities. 
Accordingly Jean de Roma, the Inquisitor of the Faith for Provence, who 
had already begun to exhort the Waldenses to abjure their heresy, set on 
foot a cruel persecution. 

The unfortunate Waldenses appealed to the King, who sent 
commissioners to investigate the matter. Homa was condemned, but 
escaped punishment by Hight to Avignon (1538); and the Waldenses, 
profiting by the comparative favour that was shown to the Reformers 
at this time, considerably incréased in oomber. But in 1535 the 
Archbishop and Parliament of Aix renewed the persecution, and on 
November 18, 1540, the Parliament ised an order, afterwards known 
as the Arréf de Mérindol, by which seventeen inhabitants of Mirindol 
and ‘the neighbourhood, who had been summoned before the bar of 
Parliament and had failed to appear, were sentenced to be burned. 
Owing however to the action of the First President the order was not 
put into immediate execution; and, the matter having come to the King’s 
ears, he ordered Gruillanme du Bellay, his Lieatenant-General in Piedmont, 
to make ais exequity into the character and religious opinions of the 

pldemses As the result of this enquiry the King granted a pardon to 
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(February 8, 1541). The order was still suspended over their heads when 
at the close of 1543 Jean Meynier, Seigneur d’Oppade, a man of brutal 
ferocity, succeeded to the office of First President of the Parliament of 





Aix, The Waldenses again appealed to the King and were again. 

ted (1544), Accordingly the Parliament, despatched a messenger 
ta the King with the false statement that the people of Mcrindol were in 
the Cardinal de ‘Tournon they obtained upon this statement new letters- 
who were found guilty of the Waldensian heresy should be exterminnted 
(January 1, 1545), “The decree was kept secret until an army had been 
collected ; and then, on April 12, Oppéde, who, in the absence of the 
Governor of Provence was acting as his deputy, ealled toyether the 
Parliament, read the decree, and appointed four commissioners to carry 
it into execution. Within a week Mérindol, Cabritres, and other villages 
were in ashes; and at Cabricres alone eight hundred porsona, including 
women and children, are said to have been put to death. The work 
of destruction continued for nearly two months, and in the end it was 
computed that three thousand men, women, and children had been 
killed, and twenty-two villages burned, while the flower of the men were 
sent to the galleys. Many of the survivors fled the country to find a 
refuge in Switzerland. 

If the execution of the “ Fourteen of Meaux™ falls far short of the 
massacre of the Vaudois as regards the number of its victims, its strictly 
judicial character makes it more instructive as an example of the treat- 
mentof heretics, In the year 1546 the Reformers of Meaux organised 
themselves into a Church after the pattern of that set up by the French 
tefugess at Strassburg eight years before. They chose as their first 
pastor, a wool-cander, named Pierre Leclere, a brother of the man who 
was burnt.at Metz. Their number increased under his ministry, and the 
matter soon canw to the ear of the authorities, On September 8 a 
sudden desrent wea made on the congregation, anil sixty persons were 
arrested and sent to Paris to be tried by the Parliament. ‘Their. greatest 
crime was that they had celebrated the Holy Communion. On October 4 
sentence was pronounced, Jourteen were sentenced to be tortured and 
burned, five to be flogged and banished; ten, all women, were set free, 
while the remainder were to underzo gradiunted forms of penance, The 
‘sentences were carried out at Meaux on October 7. Etienne Manvin, in 
whose house the services hed always been held, and Leclerc, were carried 
to the stake on hurdles, the rest on tumbrils. They had all previously 

ne whut was known as “extraordinary” torture, and- all had 
refused to reveal the names of other Heformers at Meaux. Ad the stake 
six yielded so fur as to confess to a priest, thereby escaping the penalty 
of having their tongues cut out; the others who remained frm suffered 
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who died impenitent. The congregation at Meaux was thus broken: 
up, but tes carried the evangelical <eed to other towns im 
France. 

The “Fourteen of Meaux” were not the only victims of the year 
1546. Five others had already been burned at Paris, including the 
scholar and printer Etienne Dolet. Others were burned in the provinces, 
The next year, 1547, opened with fresh executions; and on January 14 
the mutilation of a statue of the Virgin was expinted by a solemm 
procession at Paris. 

Such was the policy which Francis I began definitely to adopt towards 
Protestantism after the affair of the placards, and which he put into active 
execution during the last seven years of his life. How far was it-suc- 
cessful? As we have seen, it drove a large number of persons into exile; 
and these consisted chiefly of the better-born and better-cducated among 
the Reformers. It intimidated many into outward conformity with the 
Church, It prevented all public exercise of the Reformed religion, and 
all open propaganda. Religious meetings were held by night or in 
treaties concealed amongst the wares of pretended pedlars, On the 
other hand the frequent executions helped to spread the evil they 
were meant to repres, The firm courage with which the victims_faced 
death did as svuch as the purity of their lives to convert others to their 
faith. Moreover, the influence of the exiles reacted on their old homes. 
From Geneva and the other Swiss centres of Protestantism missionaries 
cume to evangelise Frunce, 

‘The result was that there was no longer a province in France, except 
Britanny, in which Protestantism had not acquired. foothold, In all the 
large towns it had been established at an early date. In Lyons, the most 
enlightened town of France, the Lutherans were already described in 
15624 as “swarming.” At Dordeanx, where the first sed had been sown 
by Farel, the preaching of « Francisean, Thomas lilyricus, in 1526, had 
produced a nich harvest; and the revival in 1532 of the old College of 
Arts under the name of the College of Guyenne had done much to 
foster the movement. owen was deeply infected in 1531 and thence 
the contagion spread to other parts of Normandy and to Amiens in 
Picardy, Orleans became an important centre, partly through the 
inflaence of Melchior Wolmar, who lived there from 1598 to the end of 
1650. Even at ‘Toulouse, where the University had been founded as 
« bulwark of orthodoxy, and on the whole had fully maintained its 
reputation, the new doctrines could not be kept out, and in 1532 Jean 
de Caturce, a young licentiate of laws, was burned at the stake. 

Other Universities contributed to the spread of Evangelical teaching ; 
Poitiers, Angers, Bourzes, and especially Nismes, the new foundation of 
Margaret of Navarre, the rector of which was the well-known homanist 
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Clande Baduel, an avowed Protestant. At Poitiers one of the professors 
‘of theology, Charles de Sainte Marthe, openly taught the new doctrines 
fill, a persecution breaking out in 1537, he had to fly for his life, 
Protestantism was also rife at Loudun and Fontenay, and before long 
spread to Niort and La Rochelle, Poitou became the stronghold of 
French Protestantism. Other provinces to which it gained admission at 
an early date were Dauphiné, where Fare] had preached in 1599, and 
the Vivarais, in which Annonay near the Rhone became an important 
centre. 

As was natural, the water-ways of the great rivers helped to spread 
the movement. On the Loire there was hardly a town from Le Puy to 
Angers which it did not reach, while between Orleans and Tours it took 
a firm hold. It worked up the Sarthe to Le Mans and Alencon, and up 
the Aller to Moulins Issoire, It penetrated the Limousin by the 
Vienne and La Marche by the Creuse. It made its way along the Seine 
from Rouen to Troyes and along the Yonune to Sens and Auxerre. From 
Lyons it travelled down the Khone to Tournon, and up the Sadne to 
Macon and Chilons, At Dijon, the old capital of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, « Lutheran was executed in 1530, and soon afterwards a pastor 
was sent there from Geneva, Agen on the Garonne formed a connecting 
link between Bordeaux and Toulouse; Sainte Foy and Bergerac were 
reached by the Dordogne, and Villeneuve by the Lot. The preaching 
of Philibert Hamelin at Saintes has been described in a well-known 
passage by his fellow-Protestant Bernard Palissy; thence it spread np 
te Charente to Cognac and Angouleme, 

This then was the result of the repressive policy which Francis I had 
carried out with more or Jess consistency for ten years. ‘The outward 
manifestation of Protestantism waa indeed kept under, though not 
without difficulty; but the work of propaganiism went on in secret, 
until nearly the whole of France was covered with « network of posts 
which, insignificant enough at present, were ready at a favourable 
opportunity and with proper orgunisation to become active centres of 4 
militant Protestantism. But a change was now impending in the 
government of France. At the end of Janunry, 1547, Francis I was 
seized with a serious illness, which terminated fatally on the Sist of 
March. We was succeeded by his only surviving son, under the title of 


Henry's policy towards the Protestants from the first was far uiore 
uniformly rigorous than his father’s, It was not bhisssed either hy 
sympathy with humanism, or by the necessity of conciliating his 
Protestant allies, Moreover it was the one point of policy upon which 
all his advisers were agreed. Here the opposing influences of Mont- 
morency and Guise united in a common aim. In the very first year 
of his reign » second criminal Court of the Parliament of Paris was 
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created for the trial of heretics (October 8, 1547), It became known as 
la Chambre Ardente, and fully deserved its name. From the beginning 
of December, 1547, to January 10, 1550, it Titest have SOLE Tn ree to 
death at least a hundred persons, belonging for the most part to the 
diction was confined to a quarter of France, 'The provincial Parliaments, 
especially those of Ronen, Totlowse, ond Aix, were no less active. 
Owing to the jealousy of the ecclesiastical Courts the sole right of 
trying cases of heresy was restored to them by an Edict of November 19, 
1649, and the Chambre Ardente waa temporarily suppressed. But the 
ecclesiastical Courts continued to ahow remissness; and a new Edict was 
issued from Chiteaubriand on June 27, 1551, It transferred to the civil 
Courts the cognisance of heretical acts which involved a public scandal or 
disturbance, nnd encouraged informers by the promise of a third of the 
accused's property. Fresh executions in various parts of France showed 
that the judges were more to be relied on than the Bishops. In March, 
1653, the Chambre Aridente was revived, and soon afterwards an execution 
took place at Lyons which made a deep impression on the public mind. 
It was that of the “Five Scholars of Lausanne.” Natives of different 
places in the south-west of France, they had gone to Lausanne to 
prepare themselves by study for the work of evangelisation. One had 
lodged with Beza, another with Viret On their return home 
were arrested at Lyons (May 1, 1552) and condemned to death for 
heresy by the ecclesiastical judge. Having appealed to the Parliament 
of Paris, they were kept for a whole year in prison awaiting its 
decision, Beza, Pierre Viret, the Cantons of Zurich and Bern, interceded 
in vain with the King and with the Cardinal of Tournon. ‘The 
scholurs were burnt on May 16, 1555. ‘They had been guilty of no 
crime except that of heretical opinions; they had committed no act 
which could possibly be construed a5 dangerotus to the public peace 
ar to the orthodox religion. ‘Their execution made a deep impression, 
and the account of it fills m large space in Crespin's Mariyrolozy 
which sppeared in the following year (1554), and immediately took rank 
with the Protestant Bible and the Protestant Psalter as a cherished 
source of inspiration and support in persecution. 

In the year 1555 French Protestantism took a definite step forwards. 
It began to organise its Churches. It is true that before this date 
Churches had been established at Meaux (1546) and Nismes (1547), bat 
they had both been broken up by persecution. Now Paris set the 
example. ‘The Church was organised, as that of Meaux had been, on 
the model of that of Strassburg, founded by Calvin in 1538. Jean le 
Macon, surnamed Le Riviére, was chosen as pastor, and he was assisted 
in the work of government by a consistory of elders and deacona. In 
the same year Churches were organised after the same pattern at Angers, 
Poitiers, and Lanudim, and in the little peninsula of Arvert, between 
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the Gironde and the Seudre. In the following year (1556) were added 
Blois and Montoire in the Orléanais; Bourges, Isoudun, and Aubigny 
in Berry; and Tours; while the Church of Meaux was refounded in the 
same year, he Churches of Orleans and Rouen date from 1557, and 
a4 many os twenty were established in 1558, inclading Dieppe, Troyes, 
Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Toulouse, and Rennes, This important work 
was due largely to the instigation of Calvin, and was carried out under 
his supervision. During the eleven years from 1555 to 1566 no les 
than 120 pastors were sent from Geneva to France. Geneva was in fact 
now regarded as the ewpital of French Protestantism: French refugees 


had gone there in increasing numbers, and had contrituted to Calvin's 
definite triumph over his opponents in the very year, 1555, in which the 
French Chu began to be organised. 

Meanwhile the French government wes devising a more powerful 
engine for the suppression of Protestantism. At the inst of the 
Cardinal of Lorrame Edicts were drawn up establishing an Inquisition 
after the Spanish pattern. They were submitted to the Parliament of 
Paris carly in the year 1555, but the Parliament refused to register them, 
and when Pierre Séguter, one of the presidents @ mortier, appeared before 
the King to justify its action (October 22, 1555) he spoke with such 
convincing eloquence that the matter was dropped for a time. But in 
1557 Henry, finding the existing machinery for the suppression of 
heresy «till insufficient, obtained « papal brief authorising the proposed 
step. ‘To this was joined] a diploma appointing the Cardinals of 
Lorraine, Bourbon, and Chatillon as Inquisitors-General (April 25, 1557}. 
Ais, however, the Parliament refused to recognise it, the brief remained 
inoperative, and the King had to content himself with » new Edict 
against heresy which was issued from Compitgne on July 24. 

Before it was registered (January 15,1558) m fresh persecution broke 
out. The defeat of St Quentin (August 10) had thrown Paris into a 
parozysm of unreasoning terror, which was repeated on the news of the 
surrender of the tewn (August 27). On the evening of September 4 
a Congres? ition of three or four hundred Protestants, which lined aasern bled) 
for worship in a large house in the Rue St Jacques, was attacked by 
a furious mob. The majority of the men, many of whom were armed, 
forced their way out, but the rest remained in the building till the 
arrival of 4 magistrate and an armed force, when they were carried off to 
prison, As a result of the investigations which followed, seven persons, 
including 8 young married lady of rank, were burned. ‘There were also 
some high-born ladies among those prisoners who were eventually re- 
leased. The fact is significant. During the last few years Protestantism, 
which st first affected mainly the artisan class, had begun to spread 
among the higher ranks of society, and it now received some. notable 
accessors. Francois d’Andelot, the youngest of the Chatillon brothers, 
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became a Protestant during his imprisc ment at Melin (1551-6), and 
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the imprisonment of Gaspard de Coligny after the fall of St Quentin 
had the sume result. About the same time Antoine de Bourbon, the 
titular King of Navarre, who was the next in succession to King Henry Tl 
and his sons, joined the tanks of the Reformers, He was followed by 
his brother Lowis, Prince of Condé. 

The most active of these converts was d'Andelot. In April, 1558, 
he visited his wife's large estates in Britanny together with ane of the 
Paris pastors, Gaspard Carmel, and thus helped to spread Protestantism 
solenicareetatrenstheeiradeerhns Haaebiaen But soon after his retum 

to Paris he was arrested by the King’s order, and confined at Melon for 
two months, The immediate cause of his arrest was his alle presence 
in the Pré-aux-Clercs, where, for five successive evenings (May 13-17), « 
large concourse of persons of all ranks had assembled to take part in the 
singing of Marot’s Psalms. ‘The penlm-singing was stopped, but it made 
a considerable stir, for as many us five or six thousand were said to have 
taken part init. The Protestants, jt was evident, were increasing rapidly 
in numbers as well es in importance. Calvin, writing on February 24 in 
this year, says that he had been told by a good authority that there 
were 500,000 Protestants in Frmince. 

In the following year, 1559, another important step was taken. On 
May 26 the first Synod, of the French Protestant Church was opened 
at Paris. We do not know how many deputies were present, but 
apparently there were representatives of a considerable proportion of 
the forty to fifty Churches then constituted, though doubtless in some 
cases the same deputy represented several Churches. ‘There was also a 
lny element consisting of elders) The pastor of the Paris Church, 
Francois Morel, was chosen as president. The outcome of the Synod, 
which transacted its business in haste and secrecy, was a scheme of 
Chureh government or “ Discipline,” and a Confession of Faith. The 
“ Discipline,” which was based on the principle of the equality of the 
individual Churches, recognised the already prevailing organisation in 
each Church, namely the pastor and the consistory of elders and deacons, 
The election to the consistory being by co-optation, the government was 
practically on oligarchy. It remained to weld together the various 
sera ae ih beat “inne Real was done by instituting first an 
asscmhiy i. uy, w he together a of n OUP 
Churches, then above this a. Provincial Synod, and finally, mapncas the 
edifice, a National Synod. 

The Confession of Faith was based on one drawn ap by Calvin and 
sent to the King of France towards the close of 1557. ‘Though Calvin 
was opposed to any Confession being isstied by the Synod, in case they 
should persist in their intention, he sent to them an enlarged form 
of his former Se yas and this with «a few alterations and some 
additions wns The lan of it ix clear and 
noble, and is doubtless Calvin's ms —— 
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A few days after the close of the Synod the King attended a meeting 
of the whole Parliament of Paris. It was an unusual seeding on 
his part, but the occasion was a special one, namely the sdjourned 
consideration of the whole religious question, which had been recently 
discussed in a Mereuriale, or Wednesday sitting, held at the end of April. 
Many speakers opposed the repressive policy of the government, the 
baldest being Anne du Bourg, nephew of the former Chancellor, Antoine 
du Kourg, who advocated the suspension of all persecution of “those 
who were called heretics.” Henry was highly incensed at the plain 
speaking of the counsellors, and had du Hourg and three others arrested. 
He vowed that he would see du Bourg burned with his own eyes. But 
on the last day of June, at the jousts in the ‘Tournelles held in honour 
of the approaching marriage between Philip of Spam and Flizaheth of 
France, Henry was mortally wounded above the right eye by the broken 
lance of his antagonist, Gabriel de Montgomery, the captain of his 
Seottish guard. He died on July 10, 1559. 


The accession to the throne of a sickly boy, Frincis IT, threw all the 
power into the hands of his wife's uncles, the Guises. The Queen- 
Mother made common canse with them, and the Constable and Diane 
de Poitiers were driven from the Court. “The Cardinal,” wrote the 
Florentine ambassador, “is Pope and King.” "There was a wi : 
feeling of discontent. Though the King, being fifteen, had attained his 
legal majority, it was urged that his weak understanding made a 
Council of Government necessary, and that this Council ought to consist, 
ccording to custom, of the Princes of the Blood. The Guises were 
inpopular aa foreigners, and the Cardinal of Lorraine was hated on his 
own acommt. Even the mensures which he took for the much-needed 
improvement of the finances—the public debt amounted to over forty 
million livres and there was an annual deficit—added to his unpopularity, 
An active element of discontent was furnished by the younger sons of 
the nobility, whose oniy trade was war, and who were pressing in rain 
for their arrears of pay, To the Protestants the Cardinal's rule was a 
natoral source of apprehension. He was known to be « thoroughoing 
opponent of heresy and an advocate of the severest measures of repression. 
At first the Reformers had hopes in Catharine, but these were soon 
disappointed. She had no power apart from the Cardinal. Severe 
persecutions were set on foot, and Paris began to have the air of a 
eaptured city. In September Calvin was consulted as to whether 
persecution might be resisted by force. His answer wns unfavourable, 
but, whatever effect it may have had on his co-religionists as a body, 
the political agitation continned. The execution of Anne du Bourg 
(December 25, 1559), his speech on the scaffold, his resolute bearing, 
made « profound impression, not only on Protestants but on Catholics. 
© His one speech,” wrote Florimond de Hiemond, who was an eyewitness 
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of his execution, “did more harm to the Catholic Chureh than a hundred 
ministers could ‘have done.” The malcontents increased i in number, but 
they lacked a leader. Their natural leader, the King of Navarre, was 
too unstable and irresolute. His ran areriat them his rite 
support provided their en was limited to cA : 
Guan When that was Fete he could come forward’ Meenwhile 
an acting leader was found in a Protestant cashing Pactearingie 
God de Harry, Seigneur de Is Renaudie, whose -in- 
sie Heu, a patriotic citizen of Metz, had recently been strangled 
by order of the Guises without form of trial in the castle of Vincennes. 
A large meeting of noblemen and others was held secretly at Nantes 
on February 1, 1560; and it was agreed that the arrest of the Gu ines 
should take place at Blois on March 6, Finding however before this 
date that the Court had already left Blois for Amboise the conspirators 
altered it to the 16th. Alrendy on February 12 the Cardinal had been 
informed, in somewhat vague terms, of the existenre of the plot On 
his arrival at Amboise ten days later he received more precise informa- 
tion, ‘The Duke of Guise took measures accordingly; several small 
hands of conspirators were captured: Jacques de la Mothe, Baron de 
Castelnau, a Gascon nobleman, who had seized the castle of Noizay near 
Aimboist, capitulated on a promise of pardon; and finally la Renaudie 
himself was killed in a skirmish (March 19), Summary vengeance was 
taken on the prisoners: some were hanged, some beheaded, some flung 
into the Loire in sacks, Castelnau, who was honoured with a fornn of 
trial, was executed on March 24. The Chancellor, Frangas Olivier, 
who had presided ot his trial, died on the following day, 
The Tumult of Amboise, as it was contemptoously called, had been 
rashly designed and feebly executed. But its barbarous suppression 
aed the unpopularity of the povernment and the disorder in the state 
of the kingdom. In April and May there were frequent disturbances in 
Danphiné and Provence. In Dauphiné, where the pante of Valence, 
Jean d¢ Montluc, amd the Archbishop of Vienne, Charies de Marillac, 
were in favour of toleration, the Protestants had an able leader in 
Montbrun. In Provence Protestantism was spreading rapidly, and, at 2 
conference held at Merindol on February 15, 1560, sixty Churches were 
represented, Here also there was an active and resolute leader in the 
person of Antoine de Mouvans. Meanwhile the hatred of the Guise 
found vent in numerous pamphlets, one of which has become almost a 
classic. [t was entitled a “ Letter seni to the Tiger of France,” and wae 
written by the distinguished just, Franco Hotman. 
ft was evident that some change must be made in the policy of the 
nt. Catharine ew her opportunity of checking the power of 
the Guises. By her influence Michel de [Hopital was made Chancellor, 
and, though the formal decree of his appointment was not drawn up 
till June 30, he assumed the duties of his office on his arrival at Paris 
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‘early in May. His first step was to secure the passing of the Edict of 
Romorantin (May 18, 1560), which restored to the Bishops the sole 
cognisance of cases of simple heresy, and imposed penalties on false 
necusers, In spite of its apparent severity it was in reality milder than 
that of Compiegne, for it allowed several stages of appeal. Moreover it 
obviated the introduction of the Inquisition. Tt was also by the ndvice 
of the Chancellor, supported by that of Coligny, that Catharine called 
together an. Assembly of Notables, which met at Fontainebleau on 
August 21. Among the speakers were the two prelates, Montlue and 
Marillac, They both deprecated extreme measurés of repression and 
warmly advocated two remedies, the reformation of the morals and 
discipline of the clergy, and either a General or a National Council. 
Still more important wns the attitude of Coligny. At the very open- 
‘ing of the second session he presented a petition from the Protestants, in 
which, after protesting their loyalty to the King, they begged that the 
prosecutions might cease and that “temples ™ might be assigned to them 
for worship. ‘There were no signatures, but Coligny, when it came to 
his turn to speak, declared that he could have obtained 50,000 names 
in Normandy alone, Ife went on to advocate warmly the proposals of 
Montlue and Marillac, Thus the wisest statesman in France stood boldly 
forward es the champion of the Protestants, The assembly broke up on 
August 25, and on the following day the Estates were summoned for 
: er 10 and an assembly of ‘the clergy for January 20. Meanwhile 
all prosecutions for simple heresy, apart from sedition, were to cease. 
Hardly bad this decision been announced when information ‘waa 
received of a fresh plot, in which mot only Navarre and Condé but ‘the 
Constable and tlie Catholic nobles were implicated. Tts exact nature 
remains a mystery, but it seems clear that a general rising in’ the South 
of France under the leadership of the Bourbon Princes was contemplated. 
(Calvin knew of it, but apparently hoped that if a sufficiently imposing 
demonstration were made bloodshed would be averted. ‘With this 
object Beza had gone to Nerac to urge the King of Navarre to put 
himself at the head of the movement. A relative of Condés, Jean 
de Maligny, did actually seize part of Lyons, but from want of p 
support had to retire (September 5). Throughout the months of 
September and Oetober the Court was agitated with news of disturbances 
in the provinces, especially in Languedoc. As the result of Catharine's 
fears the Gutves regnined their ascendancy, and made it their first object 
to get possession of the persons of Navarre and Condé, both of whom 
had declined an invitation to the assembly of Fontainebleau. Th 
were peremptorily summoned to Court, and towards the end of September 
set out to obey the summons, Rejecting the trgent invitations which 
they received on the way to put themselves at the head of an armed 
force they arrived at Orleans, where the Court now was, on October 30, 
Condé was immediately arrested, and Navarre, though left at liberty, 
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was closely watched. On November 26 Condé was condemned to death 
and his execution was fixed for December 10. More than one attempt 
was made to assassinate the King of Navarre; andl there were vague 
rumours thet the Cardinal intended to remove by death or imprisonment 
all the leaders of the opposition. But his scheme, whatever jt was, 
was frustrate by the young King’s death, after a brief illness, on 

During the short reign of Francis II a great change had been 
wrought in the character of French Protestantism. ‘Though ‘still purely 
religious. in its aims it had become imbued with a political element. 
The fact that the natural leaders of the opposition to the Guises were 
Protestants made this inevitable. It sr Tati an evil and a pain—an 
evil because it brought into the Protestant ranks men whose only 
Protestantism consisted tn offering the grossest insults to forms of religion 
consecrated by long usage and deep-rooted in the affections of the 
numbers, quahty and organisation of its adherents, and led by men of 
the highest rank in the kingdom, became a force in the State. ‘To this 
new condition of things corresponded a new name, that of Huguenot. 
Its precise origin is uncertain, but recent research has shown that it is-at 
any rate purely French. 





The death of Francis IT hrowght the Guise domination to an end. 
His successor, Charles DX, was only ten years uld, and therefore unques- 
fionably s minor. ‘There was no longer the influence of « wife to 
overshadow that of the mother, and the right to the Regency belonged 
by custom to the King of Navarre. But just before the Iste King’s 
death Navarre had renounced, so far as he legally could, this right in 
favour of Catharine, on condition that his position in the kingdom 
should be inferior only to hers, It was to Navarre therefore and the 
Constable, who was at once recalled to Court, thut Catharine gave the 
chief place in her counsels; and it was upon Navarre that the hopes of 
the Huguenots were now centred, 

The first event of the new reign was the meeting ot the Extates wt 
Orleans on December 13, The Chancellor in his opening speech depre- 
cated persecution for religious opinions, and urged mutonl toleration and 
the abandonment of offensive nicknames such as Papist and Huguenot, 
On January 1, 1561, the representatives of the three Estates made their 
speeches; and in the course of the next ten days the various cahiers, ar 
written statements of grievances, were presented: Both the nobles and 
the Third Estate insisted strongly on the need for a reformation of the 
plete toleration, while the clergy demanded vigorous measures of repres- 
sion. The nobles, being divided in their opinions, presented three cahiers 
representing three groups of provinces. One group, consisting of the 
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poo isturhances in various towns. [ teen 
central provinces, were in fnvour of rigid repression ; another, formed bry 
the western provinces and the towns of Rouen and Toulowse, demanded 
tolerntion; while the third group, composed of the Eastern provinces 
with Normandy and Languedoc, urged that both parties should be 
ordered to keep the peace and that only preachers and pastors should be 
punished. All three Estates alike demanded the abolition of the Con- 
condat. On January 28-a royal Edict was issued ordering Parliament bo 
stop all prosecutions for religion and to release all prisoners, On the 
dst the Estates were prorogued till May 1 for the purpose of considering 
the financial question. The meeting of the clergy fixed for January 20 
was dropped, in view of the General Council which the Pope had ordered 
to reassemble at Trent on Enster-Day. Meanwhile the answer of the 

vern to the demands of the Estates was being embodied in a 
statute known as the Ordinance of Orleans which, though dated January 
$1, 1561, was not completed till the following August. 'The Concordat 
wes abolished, and the election of the Bishops was transferred to a mixed 
body of laymen and ecclesiastics who were to submit three names to the 
King. Residence was imposed on all holders of benelices, 

The Edict of January 25 and the general attitude of the government 
gave a considerable impulse to the Protestant movement. On March 2 
their second national synod was held at Poitiers, -At Fontainebleau 
during Lent Protestant ministers preached openly in the apartments of 
Coligny and of Condé; fasting was ostentatiously neglected; and the 
Queen-Mother and the King listened to sermons from Bishop Montiue 
in one of the state rooms of the palace. "The mere fact of a Bishop 
preaching marked him as a Lutheran in the eyes of old-fashioned 
Catholics, ‘The Constable, who went to hear Montluc once, came away 
in high dudgeon, His orthodoxy took nlarm at this general encourage- 
ment of heretical doctrine and practice; and at a supper party at his 
house on Easter-Day (April 6) he formed with the Due de Guise and 
St André a union which was afterwards known as the Triumvirate. As 
the result of success the Protestants became insolent and defiant, At 
Agen end Montauban they unused Catholic places of worship. 
In many towns the mob rose against them and the disturbances ended in 
bloodshed, At Heauvais, where the Cardinal de Chitillon was Bi 
there was a dangerous riot on Easter Monday, in consequence of which 
an Edict was issted on April 19 forbidding all provocation to disturb- 
ance. It remained a dead letter, At the end of the month a Paris mob 
having attacked the house of a Protestant nobleman was fired on by the 
defenders, ‘The assaiinnts fied, leaving several dead, and more wounded. 
On May 2 there were fresh disturhances. It was not till the middle of 
Une month that the condition of the capital began to grow quieter, On 
May 23 the clergy of Paris preented « remonstrance on the conduct of 
the Protestants; and on June 11 the Protestants presarted « petition 
asking for churches to be wasigned to them or for permission to build them, 
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In their perplexity the government determined on a conference 
between the Council and the Parliament of Paris, to consider the niecans 
of putting an end to these disturbances: On June 18 the Chancellor 
opened the proceedings in a clear and impartial speech. ‘The delibern- 
tions dragged on from June 23 to July 11. As the result « new Edict, 
known as the “ Faict of July,” was isued (registered July 31). All acts 
and words tending to faction or disturbance were forbidden. Attend- 
ance at any assembly at which worship was eelebmted otherwise than 
simple heresy was left to the ecclesiastical Courts, If the accused was 
handed over to the secular arm no penalty higher than banishment 
could be imposed. Finally it was stated that the Edict was only pro- 
visional, pending the decision of either a Genera! or a National Council. 
In spite of this provisional character the Edict found no favour with 

On August 1 the prorogued meeting of the Estates, fixed originally 
for May, was opened at Pontoise, Only twenty-six deputies were 
present, thirteen for each of the two lay Estates; the deputies of the 
clergy were already in session at Poissy, where the ecclesiastical synod 
had begun to sit on July 25. 1t was not till August 27 that the cahiers 
were presented at a session held at St Germain at which the 
deputies were aleo present. Both cahiers were remarkable for the bold- 
ness of their proposals, They included a total reform of the judicial 
system, antl a transference of a share in the sovereignty to the Estates 
by making their consent requisite for war or for any new taxation, To 
meet the financial difficulties: three proposals were male. ‘The most 
thoroughgoing was one mnie by the Third Estate, that the whole 
ecclesiastical property of the kingdom should be nationalised, that the 
clergy should be paid by the State, and thit out of the surplus of 
72,000,000 lreres thus obtained 42,000,000 should be devoted to the 
liquidation of the public debt. However enlightened this propowl _ 
may have been it was neither practical nor opportune. It completed 
the alienation of the Puris Parliament from civil and religious reform; 
and it led to an arrangement between the clergy and the Crown. 
Alarmed by the proposals for their spoliation the clergy offered the 
Crown # sum of 16,600,000 fivres, to be paid in instalments spread over 
ten years. The offer waa accepted. 

With regard to the religious question the noblea and the Third 





Estate alike advocated complete toleration and the calling together of a 
National Council Already on duly 25a proclamation had been issueil 
inviting the Protestant ministers to the assembly at Poissy. It was to 
be « National Council in everything but the name. So much concession 
was made to the Pope and the King of Spain. Accordingly on Sep- 
tember 9 the village of Poiusy, three miles west of St Germain, celebrated 
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eethe hivthrlase of StiLoui waste aay splendour. The 
Protestants were represented at the *Colloquy” (as it came to be called) 
by twelve ministers, including Beza, Frangois de Morel, the president. of 
the first National Synod, and Nicolas des Gallars, the minister of the 
French Protestant Church in London, and by twenty laymen. Six 
Cardinals, forty Archbishops and Bishops, twelve doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, and as many canonists, represented the French Catholic Chara: 
The King: and the Queen-Mother, the rest of the royal family, the 
Princes of the Blood, and the members of the Council of State, completed 
the imposing assemblage, 

The chief event of the first day was Beza’s speech, which, both in 
matter and manner, made a deep impression. ‘The Cardinal of Lormine 
replied to it on September 16. ‘Though his speech was contemptuously 
criticised by his theological opponents, it was skilfully adapted to his 

urpose of making « favourable impression on the unlearned majority of 
bis eudicoae, Bath Coligny and Condé praised it. But even more than 
Beza’s it was the speech of an advocate, and it concluded with a fervid 
appeal to the young King to remain in the faith of his ancestors, On 
September 19 [ppolite d'Este, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who enjoyed the 
revennies of three French archbishopries, one bishopric, and eight abbeys, 
arrived at St Germain in the capacity of legate a /atere from Pius IV, 
with instructions to use his influence to stop the conference. In his 
merous sitite was Laynex, the succestor of Loyola as General of the 
Tenait Order, whose college at Paris had been formally legalised by the 
wsembly at Poissy four days before. Whelher owing to the efforts of 
the Jezate. or not, the, Inst two nivetings of the Colloquy, which were 
held on September 24 and 26 with greatly diminished numbers, were 
wasted in angry and useless discussion. The speech of Laynez on the 
26th was especially uncompromising, Catharine however did not despair, 
She arranzed a conference between five of the Protestant ministers and 
five of the Catholic clergy who favoured reform. Among the Protestants 
was the famous Peter Martyr, who had arrived at Poissy on the evening 
of September 9. ‘The delegates met on September 30 and the following 
day. Having drawn up a formula relating to the sacrament of Holy 
Comununion, they submitted it to the assembly of Bishops, by whom it 
was “meeps rejected (October 9). 

Catharine’s point of view the Colloquy had, as she said, borne 
no feuit. Tt had failed to bring about the religious unity which erernecd 
to her essential to the pacification of the kingdom. On Sunday, Octo- 
ber 12, there was a fresh tumult at Paris outside the gate of St Antoine; 
and several Protestants were killed or wounded. Moreover the outlook 
abroad was threatening. The Spanish ambassador, Thooias Perrenot 
de Chantonnay, told Catharine in his usual bullying tone that his 
master was ready to come to the assistance of her Catholic subjects. 
But the Queen-regent put on a bold front, and showed a delermination 
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to be mistress in her own house. The Guises now left the Court 
(October 20), and were shortly followed by the Constable and the 
Maréchal de Saint André ‘The privcipal management of affairs 
Protestants. been so of success. Though the Colloquy had 
liberal Bishops, like Montluc, had expected, from the Protestant paint 
formers to publish urdi ef ott by the mouth of one of their ablest 
and most eloquent representatives a clear statement of their doctrines, 
It is true that by the so-called Edict of Restitution, issued on October 
20, as an equivalent for the sixteen millions voted by the clengy, the 
had taken possession; but almost at the same time Beza persunded 
the government to send letters to the provincial magistrates enjoining 
them to allow the Protestants to meet in security, and to interpret the 
Edict in a lenient spirit, pending a more definite settlement. Even in 
Catholic Paria the numbers attending the meetings reached 15,000, 
The demand for ministers was greater than Geneva could satiafy, On 
Michselmas-day Beza bad celebrated, according to the Protestant rite, 
the marriage of a young Rohan with the niece of Madame d'Etampes, 
There were rumours that several Bishops would shortly declare them- 
selves Protestants; there were even hopes of the King. 

Meanwhile the country was in a more. disturbed state than ever, 
Qn November 16 there was a moassacre at Cahors; every Sunday pro- 
duced a disturbance at Paris, and the Feast of St John (December 27) 
was signalised by one of more than ordinary violence round the Church 
of St Meédard. Partly in consequence of these outbreaks Catharine 
summoned a fresh conference to meet at St Germain on January 3, 162. 
On the 7th the actual business began with a remarkable speech by the 
Chancellor in which, far in advance of his time, he enunciated modern 
principles of religious toleration. The question before them, he said, 
was a political, not a religious one; “a man may be a citizen without 
being a Christian.” ‘Those who had been summoned to the conference, 
thirty Presidents and Councillors chosen from the eight Parliaments and 
twenty members of the Privy Council inclucling the Princes af the Blood, 
then gave their opinions in onder, The King of Navarre's speech showed 
that he had virtually ahondoned the Protestant csuse, ‘This step, to 
which his position rather than his character gave importance, had for 
some time been skilfully mancuvred by the Cardinal of Ferrara, who 
had dangled before the King various suggestions of compensation for the 
territory of Spanish Navarre, of which his wife's ancestor had een 
deprived by Ferdinand the Catholic. In the final voting the party of 
repression coalesced with the middle party, which thus obtained o amall 
majority; and it was in the aense of their views that an Edict was drawn 
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up (January 17). By this Edict, Lown ai che “Tdiet of Janunry,” 
w was declared to be provisional pending the decision of a General 
Council, the Protestants were ordered to give up all the churches and 
other: ecclesinstical buildings in their possession, and were forbidden to 
assemble in any building, or to assemble at all within the walls of any 
ap With these limitations the right of assemblage free of susdealtinas 
was granted to them. ‘Thus Protestantism for the first time in France 
obtained legal recognition. ‘The Protestants were far from satisfied, but, 
acting on the advice of their leaders, they accepted the compromise. 
Ces were less submissive. It was not till after a long and 
tinate resistance that the Parliament of Paris registered the Edict on 
March 6. ‘By that date the issue to which events had been inevitably 
tending had already declared itself ‘The religious war had begun. 
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CHAPTER A. 
THE HELVETIC REFORMATION, 


Tre Helvetic Reformation, like the German, was the outcome of 
both the national history and the Renaissance. The history of Switzer- 
land had been « record see coabnacr eeaeckeabets carta lapse 
holding their own under changing local ties and weakening imperial 
power, Gradually a sense of national nity emerges, but saalier local 
connexions are jong retained, The Teutonic communities of Uni, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden separately gain their independence In’ ways 
common enough elsewhere, and then become the centre of the later 
confederation, The lands around them are divided into two strongly 
marked Burgundian west, looking towards France, Burgundy, 
and Savoy, connected by Gallic or Roman missionaries, divided among 
many dynasties, and a Swabian or Alamannic east, richer in civilisation 
and democratic cities, converted by Irish missionaries, looking by the 
run of its valleys and the Hie of its plains towards Germany. This 
division lasts through the Frankish Empire and through the Middle 
Ages, and is the most essentini feature in Swiss history. 

The growth of the early Habsburg power, following the extinction 
of the House of Ziringen (1218), at first threatened the freedom of the 
Swiss; the connexion of the Habsburg House with the Empire gave it 
an imperial claim to jurisdiction in addition to the varied local elaims 
it already possessed, though at the same time it absorbed its energy in 
other and more important fields. ‘The tendencies to union shown by the 
German Leagues operated also among the Swiss communities, and in the 
end gave rise to the Perpetual League of the three Forest Cantons, 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden (August, 1291), with simple provisions 
for maintaining their primitive liberty and regulating their mutual 
relations. The League concluded at Hrunnen on December 13, 1815, 
after the great battle of Morgarten, added nothing essential, although it 
bound the members more closely together against a usurping lord. The 
accidents of Habsburg history and the varied grouping of the neigh- 
bouring Powers kept this early league alive and even caused it to 
grow: victories against the Habsburgs and afterwards against Burgundy 
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bonfifmed iis strength and ineressed its reputation. Soon cities with 
-corrptlsapes paced orgs Veccmndg apn odin dint oa da tered 
Confederates, and introduced divergent interests and policies, Around 
central Switzerland with its thirteen Cantons—those already mentioned, 
with Glarus, Zug, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel, Schaffhausen, and Appen- 
zell—there arose other leagues, the League of God's House among the 
subjects of the see of Chur, the Graubinden (or Grisons), and the 
Leamue of the Ten Jurisdictions, differing in constitution and with 
histories of their own. In varying relations to the Confederation stood 
also allied States (the Valais, the town and Abbey of St Gallen, and 
others). 

The Federal government not only gathered fresh members, but made 
conquests of its own: the Aargau (1415), partly divided between Hern 
and Zurich, partly, in the Free Bailiwicks, ruled jointly by the six 
Cantons (Zurich, Luzern, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Glarus); the 
Thurgsn, similarly ruled, but with special relations to Zurich. The 
povernment of these Common Lands was a difficult matter, as- there was 
no Federal organisation beyond the Diet, to which the Cantons. sent 
delegates. The Free Bailiwicks were administered by a Bailiff (Landvogt), 
appointed for two years by each of the six Cantons in turn. ‘This defee- 
tive system demanded perfect unity among the Confederates before it 
could work; and the chance of discord was greater because these Subject 
Lands iny betwort Zurich and Bern, and closed the path northwards from 
the Forest Cantons. ‘To the south moreover conquests had been made 
towards Italy, and this the Confederates were brought into touch with 
ltalian as well as with German and more western politics. 

Among the Confederates, Zurich (which joined them May, 1351) 
held « peculiar place. Favoured by Austria, and as an imperial city, 
Zurich had followed # distinct policy of tts own which had at times led 
to war (for instance, 1442-50), What Bern, with its distinct aims and 
more aristocratic constitution, wai to the west, Zurich, with its important 
gilds and widespread trade, was to the east. The Confederacy was 
again divided by the diversity of interests between rural and urban 
Cantons; moreover, city factions, as at Luzern, Zurich, and Bern, had 
looked to the Confederacy for help, and conversely civic disturbances 
could shoke the Confederate League. The pacpmiaie from Austria, and 
the entanglement in the wars of France and Burgundy, and in those of 
Italy, involved the Confederacy in external inte out of all propor- 
tion to its constitutional growth. “The problem of Federal organisation 
er imadsdl Gonnibecivet by the Middle Ages, together with conditions 
that made it difficult of solution. 











Huldreich Z2vingli was born on New Year's Day, 1484, 2t Wildhans 
ia ‘the valley of Tosgenburg. This district, after the extinction of its 
dynasty (1456), hed been an object of strife between Zurich and Schwyz; 
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but in the end it had passed by purchase to the Abbey of St Gallen. 
The inhabitants of Wildhaus had gained the rights of electing their 
village bailiff and choosing their own village priest. Zwingli’s father 
held the former, and his uncle Bartholomew the latter, office: when 
this uncle (1487) became rural dean and rector of Wesen on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, the young boy, already destined for clerical life, went 
with him. His family was thus respected and versed in civil antl 
ecclesiastical matters; on the mother's side, too, one uncle was: Abbot 
of Fischingen, and another relative Abbot of Old St John’s, near 
Wesen. In 1494 Zwingli was sent to Basel to be under Gregory 
Biinzli, and in 1498 to Bern, where his teacher was Heinrich Wiilflin 
(Lupulis), then the most famous humanist in Switzerland, He was 
moved from Bern, lest the Dominicans should secure him as a novice, and 
he is next found at Vienna, where his classical bent was strengthened. 
In 1502 he returned to Basel where, in 1504, he gmduated as Bachelor; 
the University was not then at its besi, but the city was still a centre of 
Swiss life and of the trade in books; he became a teacher at St Martin's 
School, snd thus his mind was early trained in the habit of instruction, 
In 1506 he was called to the charge of Glarus, an important town with 
three outlying hamlets, and was ordained priest at Constance. 

The impulses forming his character had been simple; the democratic 
spirit of a self-governing village with traditions of its strugeles—in 1490 
he must have seen the Abbot of St Gallen appear with a small army to 
reduce fis subjects to obedience: the training of the parish priest with 
a sense Of responsibility (discharged as he even then significantly held 
mainly by preaching); the life of the village with its many activities of 
a smaller kind. But stronger than all these was his humanistic training, 
which at Glarus he had time to follow out. ‘Traces of the current 
classica) taste are seen in him to the end: one of these was his belief in 
the divin Inspiration of Cato and other ancients with their high ideal 
of patri?tiam ; hence, too, came his deep interest in the salvation of the 
great ancients who lived before Christ. But he was:a humanist who 
never sovght « patron. | 

Before he came to Glarus he had been tmder the influence of Thomas 

VyttenPach (1505-6), a lecturer at Basel, from whom he had Jearnt the 
evils of Indulvences and the authority of the Bible. ‘hese crude ideas 
of refony! Were not however confined to Wyttenbach, and it was only in 














order to ™inimise his debt to Luther that Zwingli mentions this earlier 
indebted. But he had made closer acquaintance with Church abuses: 
: Heirtich Gildli, a Swiss of the Papal Guard and a trafficker in 
benefices; had bought the reversion of Glarus, and Zwingli had to pay 
him a peMston of 100 gulden before entering upon his charge. 
In ol?ics Erasmus was his guide; good letters and sound theolu; 

were to £0 together; the spirit of the German Renaissance was to 
inspire tPeology; but of deep personal religion Zwingli at thix stage was 
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ignorant. That be sews went to vet at tight sithout Iuving real 
a little in his master’s works, as he said in o letter to the master himself, 
may not have been strictly true; but the dominant influence of Erasmus 
upon Zwingli, never overcome although combined with other influences, 
admits of no doubt. He may also have learnt from Erasmus somethir 

in the way of negation, such as a contempt for relics ; something, too, he 
may have learnt from Pico della Mirandola, for whose sake he was once 
called « heretic at Basel; but from anti-papal tendencies he was quite 
free. From this young humanist—paradoxically combining a deep sense 
of responsibility: with notable laxity in:tus moral life—no: programme 
of reform was as yet to be looked for. His was a mind that move 
gradual y towards its fuller plans, and needed a fitting Geld wherein 


er snikts tateckin taken op the study of Greek, in which a little 
later Bombasius became his teacher: and he went to the New Testament 
itself rather than to any commentaries; the Fathers however attracted 
him, and it was at Glarus that he read Scrcstve!(hes se hic Erasmus could 
not fail to send him), Aupustine, Origen, Cyril, and Chrysostom. Of 
all these Augustine was his favourite—a fact to be noted in discussing 
his theology; but he considered the Greek Fathers to be more excellent 
in their Christology than were the Latin. Hebrew, possibly begun 
before, was studied later at Zurich in 1519 or 1490, but needed ao 
renewed effort in 1529. He ever insisted upon the need of a learned 
clergy, and studied Holy Writ n= he had learned to study the classical 
writers—a method which lent freshness to his teaching, but laid him 
open tos charge of irreverence. 

his devotion to Erasmus and his friendship with Heinrich 
Loriti of Glarus (Glareanus) Zwingli gained an entry into the world of 
letters, which inherited the cosmopolitanism of the medieval universities, 
anil which was now beginning to group itself around presses such os 
Fraben’s at Basel and Froschauers at Zurich (1519). This was of 
importance, not only for his growing meputation, but also as bringing 
him into touch with wider interests. In his later years of diplomacy the 
habit of correspondence and the varied associations thus formed proved 
of use. Equally important too waa the skill with which he drew around 
him younger men—some to find their goal in humanism, some in religious 
reform; in their after life and in their studies (mainly at Vienna) he 
followed them from afar and regularly wrote to them. ‘Thus before he 
founded a school he had the scholars ready, and his name wus a power 
among the younger men. 

During these years at Glare he became entangled in that system of 
wars and pensions which was the glory and the shame of his fatherland. 
The Halian wars brought not only much wealth to Switzerland, but also 
an increase of territory. 'To keep the Swiss as allies Louis Xt had (1503) 
amrendered Bellinzona to them; when Massimiliano Sforza was made 
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Diike of Milan (1512) they received from him the Val Maggia, Locarno, 
and Lugano, while the Rlwetin League (the Grisons) gained the 
Valtelline, The Swiss Diets were besieged by agents of the~ Powers. 
A French party was to be found in every town, and a papalist ant- 
French party was created by Matthiius Schinner, Cardinal of Sion, in 
the service of Julius IL Zwingli’s interest in politics was great; 
ities andl patriotism inspired his earliest German poems,—the Laby- 
rinth, and the Fadle of the Or and the Beasts: his position in Glarus 
made bim a valuable ally for the papal party ins parish where the 
rt were strong; it was therefore natural—although afterwards made 
against him—that he should accept from the Pope a pension of 
30 florins (1512 or 1518); and he was also (August 29, 1518) appointed 
acolyte chaplain. So far was he from being anti-papal that the Papacy 
was the one Power with which be held it right, even dutiful, to form 
alliances, ‘I'wiee—but probably not thrice—he went to Italy aa chaplain 
with the Glarus contingent; according to Bullinger he was present at 
Novara (June 6, 1513) and at Marignano September 1S-14, 1515), on 
the latter occasion his persuasion kept the Glarus men faithfal to their 
service When others deserted to the French. ‘After wane he jndicabes 
this as the period when he formed his well-known views upon the evils 
of mercenary service, The life of « mercenuary—in camp or city— 
destroyed the simplicity endeared to Zwingli by the earlier Confederate 
history and classic models, 

Fe. 316: tie uapal 'allianoe earne-45:am100d the terrible experience 
of Marignano on the one han Art ths: Ronson of territory on the 
other, had made the Confederates s of peace, and (November 29, 
1516) a permanent peace was made with France. Zwingli's opposition 
to this change of policy maile his position at Glarus untenable, and he 
became people's priest (or vicar) at Einsiedeln (April 14, 1516), placing : 
a vicar at Glarus. Einsiedeln, owing to its renown as a pl | 
pilgrimage, combined the quiet of a monastic House with the traffic 
of a place of passage. Here he carried further his classical studies. and 
increase! his reputation as a ; he carefully trained himself in 
oratory by a study of the best fee models. 

The personalities of the three great leaders, Erasmus, Luther 
(to who! Zwingli considered he was prior in his teaching), and Zwingli, 
were ver’ different, Lather, with his monastic training, cared little for 
Catholic OTgunisation; but he had « fervid personal experience and « 
strong Jove for doctrine, Erasnuy combined piety and theological 

arming With much freedom of speech, tempered by regard for 
authorit’ and « historic sense. Zwingli had from the first no 7 

for authprity which indeed presented itself at times in a guise hard | to 
ged to a country peculiarly weak in iti ecclesiastic 

aa ‘andl abounding’ ig clerical Inbiasen But he had « deep 

regard for learning and a love of freedom, personal and intellectual. 
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He had no vivid perceptions of dogma recording the struggles of the 
soul, Hut he learnt from his varied parochial experience to realise 
keenly the relations between a pastor and his people, He had no deep 
philosophic basis for his opinions, and be was no framer of theories; 
he needed the touch of actual life to bring his powers to work, and he 
needed » field that suited him before he could form a definite policy. 
So far he waz a keen Swiss patriot, with that love of the past that had 
formed the legend of Tell, a humanist, and a Reformer of the type of 
Erasmus, if indeed he was a Reformer at all. 

If he was correct in his own view of his mental history, he took up 
an anti-papal stand from the first, and not, as Luther did, pressed by 
the course of argument. “'The Papacy must fall,” he anid to Capito in 
1517. But the humanists had inherited something of scholastic freedom 
in discussion, and to call the papal authority in question wes no new 
thing m 1517, ‘There was little significance in this expression of opinion 
from one who held a papal pension, and had done his best to sectire 
help for the Papacy in what many of its friends condeinned—its Italian 
wars and temporal policy. 

after refusing one post at Winterthur, he received the offer of 
another, that of people's priest at the Great Minster of Zurich. His 
reputation as a preacher was in his favour; the new Provost of the 
Chapter—Felix Frei—had humanistic sympathies, and the political 
views, which had made him enemies at Glarus, were not against him 
here, for similar views had friends at Zurich; foreign pensions had been 
forbidden by the Pensionbrie’ of 1503, and met with warm opposition in 
appointment was preceded by much negotiation; there were rivals, and 
a story was brought up to his diseredit which be could neither in the 
main deny, nor yet adequately defend; indeed, the tone of his defence 
showed a lack of moral sense, Finally the influence of his friends, 
especially of Myconius (Oswald Geisshiissler), schoolmaster at the Minster 
achool, guined him the election (December 11, 1518), 17 out of « 
chapter of 24 voting for him. The office of people's priest or vicar at 
the Minster, thes gained, he kept until 1522; luter he received « 
Me Drcingli hat thus come to the none fels of his religious and political 
work. His development had so far been independent, not influenced even 
by Luther; and yet the movement begun by Zwingli owes much of its 
was the product of the time: their differences were not only doctrinal. 
Luther was no humanist, nor did his work lie in a Swiss city or in the 
Swis Confederation. ‘The special type of Protestantism presented to the 
world by Zwingh was due to his field of work being a city commonwealth 
with # peculiar history, political and ecclesiastical, But the ideas with 
which he started were the results of his humaniam and of his previous work. 
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First among his ideas comes that of his prophetical office: he hail 
gained his experience of life as a parish priest; his heart had gone into 
learnings and edueation; these factors combined to form his vision of 
a prophet-pastor, From the Old Testament he took the notion of a 
prophet teaching morality, and not shrinking from politics where they 
had to be touched; but he added to this the ideal of imstruction. He 
thus brought to hia new work the loftiest conceptions of spiritual 
authority and responsibility. But his view left no room for other 
authority or for ecclesiastical superiors, The prophet was to do his 
work in the community,—not the community of the congregation regarded. 
as part of a wider Church, but the political community in which he lived. 
Preaching—for which his life and training fitted him—was to be the 
means of teaching; it was well adapted for influencing a democracy and 
was characteristic of his system, where the pulpit . ed the altar, 
and where the intellectual element was large. 

The relation of the prophet to his community was tinged by the 
influence of the Old 'Testament, and affected by the conditions of Swiss 
life. It was the prophet’s work to teach, to inspire the magistmey; but 
it was theirs to carry out the policy. ‘Thus he and they had to work 
together, ‘This left large ecclesiastical powers to the community, and 
such the city had already claimed for itself; it gave wide scope to the 
personal influence of the pastor, both over the political ssemblies and 
over the burgesses themselves. The acquisition of that influence, and the 
full use of 1t, were therefore essential to Awingli’s SUCCES, 

Zurich had grown up around the Grest Minster and the Minster of 
our Lady, foundations of Charles the Great and Ladwig the German 
respectively. The site was well adapted for trade, and, between the 
competing jurisdictions of the Abbess, the Provost of the Great Minster, 
and the Balliff of the Emperor, a peculiarly free development was 
posible, There had been many contests between the city and its 

ogy. -Arnold of Brescia, whose visit left traces, had sojourned. there 
(1140-5); the liahility of the clergy to pay taxes had been discussed 
an] enferced. As a rule the monasteries were not only assessed for 
taxation, but subject to visitation by the State; and ane of the few 
Federal documents that went into detail laid down the subjection of 
ecclesiastics to all ordinary jurisdiction (the Pfaffenbrigf of 1370), 

Swiss history—apart from legend—had been ao far singularly poor in 
individual type. The most striking exception was that of Hans 
Waldmatn, who had left a conspicuous mark on the constitution of 
Zurich, In 1483 he became Burgomaster, and for some years stood 
out as {i leading statesman in Switzerland; foreign Powers gave him 
gifts and negotiated with him as with a prince. ‘Though he was op- 
posed by the aristocrats, he succeeded in carrying out a constitutional 
reform, ¢Xcellent for the city, but stringent and oppressive for the sur- 
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chants, and men of independent means, had been the leading element in 
the constitution. Rudolf Brun (1336) had placed the Gilds of hand- 
workers, 19 in number, afterwards 12, alongside of the Comstafel: their 
Masters became members of the emaller Council along with other 
Councillors, elected yariously, At the head of the Constitution stood 
the Burgomaster, and for special purposes the Great Council of 200 
( y 212) was called together, Waldmann, whose sympathies were 
with the Gilds, gave them more power in the constitution, and reduced 
the direct representation of the Constafel in the Smaller Council from 12 
to 6. These civic regulations were confirmed even by his enemies after 
his execution; but discontent was caused by his strict enactments about 
trade and agriculture which weakened the country for the good of 
the city; the ill-will thus caused led to the riots preceding his death 
the mediation of the other States an organisation (Gemeinde) of their 
own, through which they could act and consult with Zurich. 

Waldmann claimed for the city the right to legislate for the Church, 
and to regulate the life and demeanour of ecclesiastics, and thus gave 
an impulse to the ecclesiastical independence of Zurich, already con- 
siderable, A document, dating from 1510 and often wrongly termed a 
Conconlat, summed wp the ecclesiastical powers claimed by Zurich and 
permitted to her by the Pope, anxious for stich a useful ally, The 
diocesan divisions of Switzerland corresponded to no national limits and 
were included in different provinees—Constance and Chur under Mainz, 
Basel and Lausanne under Besancon, and Sion under Tarantaise, until 
freed by Leo X from its dependence. The Bishop of Constance, in 
whose diocese Zurich lay, was not well placed to assert his authority 
in this powerful city, and had seen many of his rights us to jurisdiction 
and appointments superseded. 

When Zwingli went to Zurich, he therefore found « city democratic 
in its institutions (more so, for instunce, than Bern), where a capable 
orator and man of affairs would be able to come to the front a pelily ; 
ita history had made its relations with the Papacy and the Bishop 
independence of its own, and there was no traditional dislike of chy F: 
For such a community he was well fitted: the political questions to 
which be had given most thought were those upon which opinion at 
Zurich wns already divided; his power of speech, carefully trained and 
developed, could easily gain him power in a city with some TOO 
burghers, and by his expositions on muarket-days he was-able also to gain 
influence over the country people. | 
Zwingli found also in the press a helpful ally; the printer Froschauer 

















was one of his closest adherents; his writings, which bear the mark of 
exteupore utterance rather than of careful preparation, were often intended 
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for the press, and spread through its channels of trade; letters could be sent 
and received through the same means, for the printer's house was a centre 
of news and communication: Froschauer, for instance, had a branch 
establishment at Frankfort and could circulate Awingli’s writings easily 
and carry his letters for him. ‘The effect of Zwingli's works—hastily 
written for the most part, rarely classic in form or of permanent 
value for thought—was often immediate and great; he was a religious 
phleteer of learning, vigour, and experience. 

In his private life there are few dates of importance. He was attacked 
by the plague (September, 1519), to meet which he had courageously 
returned from a holiday; bot there are no reasons for regarding this 
illness asa religious crisis in his life. His marriage with Anne Reinhard, 
widow of Hans Meyer of Knonau, son of « distinguished family, took 
place (April 2, 1524) after a dubious connexion of same two years, amd 
was hailed by some of his friends as a tardy though welcome act of 
courage. By the end of 1525 his Reformation at Zurich was In effect 
completed ; and from that time onward his activity was either political or 
directed against Anabaptist enemies. 

fin February, 1519, the V'ranciscan Bernardin Samson, who had pre- 
viously encountered Zwingli at Einsiedeln, reached Zurich to preach his 
Indulgence. “wingli opposed him at once and with snecess; the Bishop 
of Constance forbade the clergy of the diocese to admit Samson into 
their churches; the Council of Zurich forbade his entry into the city. 
But Zwingli and Luther met with very different treatment: Samson was 
ordered by the Pope himself not to vex the authorities of Zurich, and 
rather than do so to depart ; no breach between the Papacy and Zwingli 
resulted; 4 monk who wished to print abuse of him was checked by both 
Legate ond Bishop. ‘The first sign of anti-papal feeling upon his part 
comes after the Imperial election (January—June, 1519). The papal 
policy in that matter was too shifty to commend itself to Zwingli’s honest 
and outspoken nature, and moreover he wished the Swiss to stand aloof. 

But the Lutheran drama had by this time come to a crisis, and 
following the advice of friends, Beatus Rhenanus among them, Zwingli 
had interested himself in Luther's fate; after the Leipzig disputation he 
hailed him as “ David™ and “ Hercules,” and exerted himself to delay 
the publication of the Papal Bull against him. At this time too he read 
Hus’ work On the Church, which ia practically a new edition of Wielif’s 
De Ecclésia, and contains many of the doctrines—such as those touching 
the papel power, and the civil nght to control the Church—afterwards 
taught by Zwingli. 

_ The question how far Zwingli was indebted to Luther has been much 

ussed- Like Luther, he had been called a heretic after hiv opposi- 
tion to Bamson, To him as to others the name Lutheran was carelessly 

given. His private Biblical annotations show new doctrinal tendenries 
nites 1522, when he had undoubtedly read Luther's works. But the 
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mption that he owed his views to rithacalanseacged his indigns: 
tion, and a common Pauline element fully explains the likeness of their 
opinions, slight as itis. Zwingli tried to clear himself from the charge 
of imitation, and claimed for himelf originality. In doing so he was 
justified, though his treatment of the charge shows some petulance and 
self-eatisfaction. But it is too much to aay that the bold stand made 
by Luther and the whole set of problems he raised had no effect upon 
Zwingli’s mind and did nothing to direct his activity into new channels. 
Their original iinpulses, however, were very different, and their several 
treatment of Indulences illustrates the difference. To Luther the 
question presented itself as a mistaken doctrine which struck at the root 
of religion; to Zwingli it was more a practical abuse, an encroachment 
of the Church upon the individual life. 

The divergence of Zwingli from Erasmus and its occasion are also 
instructive. Hutten, in his energy and contempt for tradition, his 
licence and disregard of morality, had little in common with Erasmus on 
the one hand or with Luther on, the other, although his love of learning 
and width of outlook jommed him to both. Before his death, however, 
in August, 1523, a quarrel with Erasmus brought out the fundamental 
opposition between them, Zwingli, linked to Erasmus by early in- 
debtedness and a scholar’s reverence, had yet more in common with 
Hutten; and when the dying outcast, disowned by the calmer souls, 
reached Zurich, Zwingli befriended him; he did this, not from mere 
human sympathy, but, also from: the feeling of a common cause against 
the ald society and the old traditions. But his action caused a breach 
between him and Erasmus, and with Glareanus also, “the shadow of 
Erasmus.” This marks « certain separation of Zwingli from the aims 
of the humanist circles in which he had hitherto: lived ; for Basel and 
Einsiedeln, unlike Luzern, were both centres of | 

Falhisanihoka Zwingh, who was both outspoken esidleffeetive, atiucked 
monasticism and the doctrines of Purgatory and the Invocation of Saints, 
But the first conflict took place when he attacked the principle of tithes. 
In a Latin sermon pteatbal before the Chapter, he maintained that tithes 
had no foundation in the Divine Law, and should be voluntary. The 
Provest urged him in vain to recant, and not to furnish arms for the 
laity to use against the clergy (carly in 1520), The same year # simpl 
Reatton of the breviary for the Minster was prepared and introduced 
(June 27, 1520)—a change arising oat of Zwingli’s earlier [itu 
studies, and showing that the majority of the Chapter was on his-sie 

Religious parties were already forming themselves around him. He 
met with opposition both from the conservatives in the Chapter (includ- 
ing Conrad Hoffman, who had supported his election) and from the 
monks. The excitement raised was shown by a decree of 1520, ordering 
priests in town and country to preach confurmably to the Gospels 
and Epistles and according to the guidince of the Holy Spirit and the 
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Bible, but to keep silence upon human innovations. ‘This decree, 
ing not from the Bishop but from the eivil rulers, and taking the Bible 
as a standard, exhibited two characteristics of the Zwinglian position. 
The political events of these years were decisive for Zwingli and for 
Zurich. The French, at a Diet held at Luzern (May 5, 1521), strove 
to get aupport from the Confederates. Pensions had elready done much 
harm to social and political life; the mercenary soldiers, whether abroad 
selling their lives for gold, or at home spending it in riot, were an injury 
to the State. The ostentatious display of wealth made by the French 
envoys, both in the Imperial election and now in their search for an 
alliance, emphasised the dangers of mercenary service. Zwingli, together 
ingomaster Marcus Riust, opposed the French alliance; the 
Dict, howevmechade treaty with Francis I by which he might enlist 
troops up to 16,000 under leaders of his own choice. The Bernese 
statesman Albrecht von Stein came to Zurich to secure its approval; 
for the city with its villages could raise an army of 10,000. But, stimu- 
lated by sermons of passionate patriotism from Zwingli, reminding 
them again and again of their hard-bought freedom and trailitional 
simplicity, the Zurich Council rejected the French alliance. The Council 
of the Two Hundred answered to the Diet, that they would keep to 
their old leagues, and would have nothing to do with Princes, pensions, 
and foreign alliances; and the Pension decree which forbade the receipt 
of any alien gifts was to be sworn to by all the citizens twice a year. But 
the loss of wealth, the separation from the other Cantons, and the 
comparative stagnation of neutral life soon caused discontent in the 
Corinth of Switzerland; and Zwingli had to bear many reproaches. 
About this time he resigned his papal pension from conscientious 
scruples, but soon after received a canonry in the Minster with a prebend 
of TO gulden : this benefice gave him the franchise, and from this time 
his palites! importance grew. He was now the centre of a growing 
Berthold Haller at Bern, Vadinn (von Watt), the gifted Bungo- 
muanker of SE Galley and atten: the humanistic brotherhood was passing 
into a Reforming society, and was soon to be used as a diplomatic power. 
Zwingli’s defection from the Papacy was now only a matter of time. 
An incident often assigned os its cause was even more important for 
Zurich than for him. ‘The Pope asked for a force to be used only for 
the defepce of his States, not acainst the French or other Swiss. Zurich, 
which sett hin half his body-cuard, was the place where he sought it 
Zwingli, who had once before supported a papal application, now 
opposed it. But « farce of 6000 set out le Si ca 16, 1521) and was 
in the efd sent to Milan, The Council indignantly recalled it; but 
some of the soldims fallowed Cardinal Schinner, and narrowly escaped 
a conflict With the Swiss mercenaries of France. To make things worse, 
their pay Was withheld even after their return, The Council, 
by popula feeling, now forbade all foreign service (January 11, 1522). 
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| This same year, the question of Lenten obeervanos began. the: 
Zwinglian Reformation. Some of Zwingli’s followers did not share his 
willingness to wait for the action of the magistracy. The print 
Froschauer and others ate mest publicly, in the presence of Leo Jud 
and Zwingli himself. They could justify themselves by his teach- 


or Freedom of’ Food was preached now (March 30, 1522) and afterwards 
printed, as were many of his sermons delivered about this time. He 
wivecated freedom for the individual, upon whom lay the responsibility 
to act without scandal. 

The civic authorities made a compromise: no distinction was drawn, 
are Sar by the New Testament between kinds of food; but for the 

sake of peace the old rule should be kept until changed by suthority, 

and the people's priests were to check the people from any breach of 
this roling, The disregard of custom and authority shown by the 
decree and the act leading to it could not be overlooked; and the Bishop 
of Constance sent a commission, consisting of his Suffragan (Melchior 
Wattli) and two others, to settle the matter. ‘The commissioners laid 
their views before the priests and the Smaller Council, and commanded 
them to observe existing customs (April 7, 15622). Before the Great 
Council Zwingli answered the Suffragun’s arguments, and the debate really 
turned upon Church suthority and custom as against individual freedom. 
At its close the Council repeated its old decree, pending o settlement by 
the Bishop of Constance, which they begged him to make according to 
the law of Christ. This was a practical abrogation of episcopal power, 
for the Bishop's standing was Clear, The Zwinglian Reformation, there- 
fore, begins as an ecclesiastical revolution, founded on action rather than 
doctrine, by which a city freed itself from outward control and organised 
itself afresh. 

His learned friend Johann Faber, the Vicar-General of Constance, 
afterwards an Aulie Councillor and Bishop of Vienna, had just returned 
from a visit to Home (May, 1522) and thenceforth led the osition 
against Zoringl a early as 1519 3 mie aren him as 
one from whom, althowrh a humanist, the Gos little to b 
Zwingli's literary work at mane, the Gonpel bd ile to hope 
before his deaths his Archeteles—a full statement of his position—was 
written in haste and appeared now (August 22,1522). On reading it 
Erasmus begged him to be more cautious and to act with others: 

ius also urged restraint. The same year (July 2) ten priests 

joined Zwingli in a petition to the Bishop to allow clerical marriage, 
wherein the wish for innovation was as distinct as the picture of existing 
morals was dark. ‘There can be no doubt that the priests in Switzerland, 
owing partly to the disorganisation of episcopal rule and partly to the 
SSE ad theik oicaber bata a low standard of life; of this there is 
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ample evidence from both episcopal and Reforming documents, A like 
request made to the Federal Diet (July 15) was accompanied by a 
repudiation of the names Lutheran and Hussites. These requests had 
no result beyond making clear the position of those who preferred them. 

At Zurich repeated troubles with the monks, and disturbances duritig 
Zwingli’s sermons, made it necessary for the Burgomaster to restore 
order. His decree—this time coupled with no appeal to the Bishop— 
was that the pure Word of God must be preached, and the Scholastics 
(a term loosely used for teachers held to: be old-fashioned) left alone. 
A Chapter (August 15) of the country clergymen came to the same 
decision. Thus backed by civic and clerical authority, Zwingli held 
himself free. The Bible—as interpreted by the responsible “ Bishop” 
(so he terms all pastors and indeed in one place all humanists)—was to be 
the sole guide of faith, City and country, pastors and magistrates were 
comhined into a stronghold of Reform. 'The system thus begun may be 
described on the one side as individualistic and on the other as civic. 
The appeal to the Scriptures alone was individualistic, due to humanism 
without prepossession; the civic element was due to the circumstances 
of Zurich. 

In a federal republic accustomed to Diets a Pubhe Disputation— 
gested! in Archeteles—seemed a likely way to settle controversies. 
It recalled at once University exercises and General Councils, it was at 
once learned and democratic. Such an assembly was called at the end 
of the year, and met in Zurich (January 29, 1523). “The invitation to 
this Disputation shows the Great Council for the first time definitely on 
Zwingli’s side; and each subsequent stage of the Swiss Reformation was 
marked by « similar encounter. Zwingli had resagned his parochial 
charge, but had heen allowed by the Council the use of the pulpit. 
In the Disputation he and his doctrine were the central points of 
debate. ‘To regulate the Disputation he had drawn up 67 theses. 

‘The fundamental conception of the doctrine here set forth was that 
of the Church as a democratic body of all Christians, each im open 
communication with God independently of externals or menns of grace, 
guided by the study of Scripture and the illumination of God’ Spirit 
To this conception the republicanism of letters and of Switzerland had 
each cortributed something. Starting from this assumption, the ‘Theses 
place the Gospel alone as the busis of truth and the secular authority 
as ihe governor of the organisation; they deny the power of Pope and 
hierarchY, the sacrifice in the Mass, the Invocation of Saints, Purgatory, 
times of fasting, and clerical celibacy. 

About 600 were present at the Disputation, inching representatives 
of the Bishop with Faber among them; Schaifhansen, however, was the 
only Canton which sent deputies. Faber urged the postponement of a 
decision Until the expected General Council met; but Zwingli’s reply was 
that the Word of God was the sole authority, and competent scholars 
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could interpret it, #o that there was no need of a Council's decision. 
When the audience met after dinner, the Burgomaster Roust, who 
presided, declared in the name of the Council that Zwingli had not been 
the Holy Gospel with the Holy Spirit's help. Zurich was thus committed 
to Zwingli, and the importance of the decision was shown by Faber's 
printing his own account of what took place as a correction of the 
Zurich account. The First Disputation marks Zwingli’s control of the 
city as established, and their joint complete and open rupture with the 


Zwingl was now sure of his ground and could proceed more rapidly : 
his literary activity was accompanied by practical changes. Leo Jud had 

lated the Baptismal Office into German and used it (August 10, 
1523) A committee was appointed to deal with the Minster Chapter, 
for which a new constitution was issued (September 29, 1523), Fees for 
Baptism and Burm! were abolished ; holders of Minster offices were to 
discharge their duties to the utmost of their health and strength; as they 
died off, their places were to be left. unfilled (unless chaplains were needed), 
and the income was to be applied to other purposes. ‘The Chapter’s 
fall was not undeserved ; for, though there were some excellent members, 
it had become a refuge for men of good family and poor education. 
The Bible was to be read by the Minster clergy publicly an hour a day 
ii Hebrew, Greek and Latin, with explanations; free lectures and fit 
lodges were provided for candidates for the ministry, so that they 
need no longer go abroad. The public lectures were the origin of the 
later “prophesying.” In this scheme of teaching Zwingli had able 
helpers in Leo Jud, people's priest at All Saints (1623), and Myconius, 
now (16524) at the Minster school. Zwingli remained faithful to the 
principles of Erasmus, and never fell into the easy error of underesti- 
mating edueation as compared with spiritual zeal, The educational 
scheme was completed for Zurich itself, after the dissolution of the 
monasteries which followed in December, 1524, What remained of the 
Chapter’s income when edueation had been provided for, went to the 
poor and the aged; in bis pooraws, as in all his social legislation, 
2wingli showed a clear and almost modern appreciation of needs and 
methods, notably in his discouragement of mendicancy and use of careful 
othe literary side of Zwingli's work in this stage was the Aulzoung 
und Begrindung der Schiwssreden, an unaystematic explanation of the 
Theses for the Disputation. The work, which was preceded by « letter 
to the Council and people of Glarus, was a full and in parts lengthy 
exposition of the Theses; written in German, it was “a farrago of all 
the opinions which are controverted to-day.” ‘The explanations of the 
Theses upon the Papacy and the Mess are especially long, which is 
noteworthy, as Zwingli had as yet not attacked the Mass in practice. 
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Thi work, written night and day amid the expectation of his frienda, 
and incidentally discussing his relations with Luther, may be held to 
contain the full programme of the Helvetic Reformation (July 14, 1523). 
Not only did he dislike to be called Lutheran, but on some: points, 
such as Purgatory, Confession, and Invocation of Saints, he differs 
from Luther. Against the monks he inveighs strongly: all monasteries 
ought to be turned into hospitals. The Reformation in Switzerland 
made most way where there were many monasteries, and least where 
there were none; the differences that arose between the larger Houses 
and their tenants made the latter more eager to embrace Pro- 
testantism. And the secularisation of the monasteries—here laid down 
as desirable—was a very practical part of the Swiss Reformation: the 
pessants in some parts undoubtedly looked for profit from the dissolution. 
Zwingli also explains his method of dealing with doctrine; the Invo- 
cation of Saints he hed let remain until the populace should have learnt 
to do without it and worship Christ alone. Confirmation and Extreme 
Unetion he would retain as rites, not as Sacraments; but Auricular 
Confession, pictures, and music, should be banished from churches. 
Zwingli held that it was his part to teach, but thet to make changes 
belonged to the civic authority. But his teaching had led some of his 
followers to act without waiting for the civic rulers; pictures and images 
were torn down both in town and country. After much discussion the 
question came before the Great Council, which suspended judgment 
until a second Disputation should be held. This took place on 
October 26, 1523. ‘The Bishops and the other Cantons were invited, bat 
the Bishops did not come; 800 persons, 350 of them ecclesiastics, were 
present; this time St Gallen as well as Schaffhausen was represented ; 
Luzern and Obwalden angrily refused the invitation. The first day's 
debate was upon images and pictures, which Zwingli held forbidden in 
all cases; some delay, bce the. final decision was that idols and 
pictures should be removed, but without a breach of the peace; those 
who had already broken the peace were to be pardoned as a role, but a 
leader, Nicholas Hottinger, was afterwards banished for two years. On 
the secord day the Mass was discussed; Zwingli had prepared ‘Theses 
according to which the Mass was no sacrifice and had been surrounded 
by abuse. But the appearance in this Disputation of the Anabaptists, 
an organised radical party basing their views upon his teaching, and yet 
going beyond him in action, hampered him greatly and made the 
At the Disputation Zwingli noted in a formal way that the 
ecclesiastical uuthorities had done nothing; this was true, although the 
Bishop of Constance had in a dignified note asserted his constitutional 
position; he could not appear, and he begged them to exercise restraint. 
But the civil nuthorities were now, in Zwingli’s view and jn their own, 
called upon to act, A commission of eight members of the two 
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be taken. Until a settlement the clergy were to be instructed by an 
epistle, which Zwingli was asked to write; preachers were also sent out; 
Wolfgang Joner, Abbot of Kappel, who hed lately called the younger 
Bullinger to his help, together with others, visited the Canton; Zwingli 
himself went in the direction of the Thurgau. The Second Disputation, 
wherein discussion turned solely on the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
marks a fresh stage in the Reformation, even apart from the appearance 
of the Anabaptists. The Short Introduction to Christian Doctrine (Eine 
kurze christliche Inleitung) is its literary monument. 

The Reformation was now no longer a purely civic affair, From the 
first the Catholic Cantons had been indisposed to treat it as such; 
among people of simple minds and with an unformed Federal system 
religious innovation and religious discord put a heavy strain both upon 
Federal action and other bonds of mmion. ‘The Federal Diet at Baden 
(September $0, 1525) had threatened all innovators with punishment, and 
Luzern in particular hud shown by its action the strength of its feelings. 
The Reformation had thus already divided the Confederation, and no 
Dict had been held at Zurich since March, 1522; the union of the 
Cantons before this time had, however, been so loose that it is easy to 
overestimate the retrograde effects of the Reformation. 

The Jntroduction, written in fourteen days, was circulated in 
November, 1523, and was intended for the clergy, not the public. It 
started from an explanation of the relations between the Law and the 
Gospel, passing on to an application to present needs, the question of 
images, and that of the Mass. ‘Throughout the Canton priests here and 
there ceased to cay mass; when Conrad Hoffman anid the Catholics of 
the Chapter complained, the Council, advised by the parish priests, for- 
bare them to speak or act against what had been settled, under pain of 
loss of their benefices and banishment: at Whitsuntide a full settlement 
should be made (January, 1524). A further appeal from the Catholic 
Cantons to abstain from innovations (February 25, 1524) only called 
forth the answer that they would the Federal League, but could 
not yield in matters of conscience (March 21). For Christmas Day, 
1528, Zwingli had announced an administration in both kinds at the 
Cathedral, and the substitution of a sermon for the daily mass. The 
Council, however, decreed that until Whitsuntide old Muss and new 
Administration should continue side by side. Images and crucifixes— 
the use of which had been quietly checked for some time—were on no 
account to be carried about. ‘The exact form of the substitute for the 
Mass was to be settled at p fresh Disputation (December 19, 1523). 

When Whitsuntide came (May 15, 1524) the Council resolved to act 
on its own authority without waiting for the Bishop, ‘The committee 
appointed jn 1523 suggested the removal of pictures and images by 
legally nained authorities at the wish of each community, and Zwingli 
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urged the replacing of the earl Mass by a sermon and the Lord’ 
HY ioe Th conenittee, howerenr Gil cnch albogethae. tiller tiles 

a ake’ Maes; this was left in use, but the images were removed. 
rise tardy titterwention o€ the: Bitar, Getedicige thin Sion aind Hnaiees 
was disregurded, ‘This decision was adopted by both Councils and sent 
round to the bailiffs in the country for execution (June—July). The 
majority of « village, however, could decide to keep or remove images 
as they pleased. Hemoval was to he carried out by the pastor and 
responsible men; the use of organs, the passing | and extreme 
unetion were also abolished. .A reply to the Bishop was composed by 
Zwingli, who was now all-powerful, and approved by the Council. The 
section on the Mass is Zwingli’s first complete statement of his views, 
which he was now developing. He carried on a controversy, as to 
this subject, with Jerome Emser of Leipzig, who had attacked L for 
his alteration of the Canon; in his Antidolon Angele 18) s0:unever to 
this opponent, in an Apology addressed to Diebo! Geroldseck (October 9, 
1523), in his De Canone Missae Epichiresis (1523), in his Swhesidiwm 
sive Corona de Eucharistia (1525), and in hia De Vera ef Faleo 
Religione (1525) Zwingli dealt with this central point. Negatively, he 
repudiated all sacramental efficacy, and reduced the rite to a mere sign 
(nuda signa): positively, he laid great stress—notably in his reply to 
Enter—upon its aspect as a fesst and a corporate act: it was therefore 
social, not merely individual in its importance, 

The Mass at Zurich was abolished in April, 1525, but the religious 
rages pp ase Aa eseerah Nees straalogtlerdlancnlh yr 
to the world were placed together in the Franciscan monastery; the 
convent of the Minster of our Lady (December 4, 1524) and the Chapter 
of the Great Minster (December 20) gave wp their possessions to the 
city; the monasteries throughout the Canton followed. The mcomes 
were devy~ted to education or the poor; a gymnasium, for instance, was 
endowed with the funds of the Great Minster, and Zwingli: himself 
became sector of the Carolinum (April 14, 1525) a» the umited 
scholastic foundations were called. His scheme of graduated studies 
leading -up to the ministry was adequate and well thought out. By 
a dev t of the plan of Biblical instruction begun in 1523 the 
prophesyings or expositions took the place of the choir services, while 
the lingntistic instruction was extended (July 19, 1625) When a 
Synodal organisation (September 23, 1527) and Church Courts (Siill- 
réande) for discipline and marriage-cases were set up (May 10, 1525), 
the Reformation upon its constructive as well as its destructive side wna 
completed. As a purely civic organisation even in its details it was 
systematic and orderly: a register of baptisms, for instance, was begun 
in 1826 for the city and afterwards extended to the Canton, Of the 
elaborate system thus established Zwingli was the “Bishop” and the soul. 

It seems strange to find the Council at this date (August 19, 1594) 
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writing to the Pope that they were unable to stop the course: of change, 
even had they wished, owing to the strength of popular opinion. The 
Pope's reply was conciliatory, and prolonged negotiations took place 
(1525-6); the city trying to obtain the arrears of its military pay, and 
Clement VII seeking to keep the city firm in its old alliance. In no 
respect were the positions of Luther and of Zwingli more contrasted 
than in the treatment they received from the Papacy; and the cause of 
this was the papal hope of help from Zurich. 

The civic position of Zwingli was now significant. Theoretically he 
might consider the congregation the ecclesiastical power, but in practice 
the community acted. He had realised his conception of the prophet 
guiding the community ; nay more, he was, as Salat says, “ Burgomaster, 
seoretary, and Council in one.” First the Great Council, the democratic 
body, liad been won, then the Sinaller Council, and finally events gave 
Sk even further power. Marcus Roust and Felix Schmid, the 

ced. Burgomasters, had died (1524) ; Joachim am Grit, Zwingli’s 

nt in the debates upon the Mass (1525), had been dismissed 
from his office of city clerk (end of 1525). Zwingli was the sole leader 
left. At a threntening: crisis (November 80, 1524) the Burgomaster 
and the chief Gild-master received authority to settle pressing business 
privately with the help of trasty men. ‘This is the first appearance of 
the Privy Council in and through which 2wingli afterwards worked, and 
to which foreign affairs were mainly entrusted. ‘The experience of the 
Peasants’ War (1624-5) inclined Zwingli-to a body less democratic than 
a large assembly, and his policy often required secresy. ‘Through this 
body, the 4eimlicke Rath, or the Privy Six, which became permanent in 
1629, Zwingli exerted his influence. The Council itself was “ purged ™ 
hy the exclusion of those opposed to him (December 9, 1528), who were 
found chielly among the nobles, ‘The numbers representing the Const 
in the two Councils were reduced, from 6 to 3, and from 18 to 12, 
respectively (1529), "Thus beyond the Protestant democracy and the two 
Councils stood the commanding personality of Zwingli, working Uhrough 
and upon each of them, but above them all, through the Privy Six. 

Zwingli had been so gently treated by the Pope, and his career had 
been so fortunate, that his conflict with the Anahaptists might well 
seem to him the hardest struggle undergone by him. ‘The leaders of that 
party had been among those who, by eating flesh in Lent, bern the 
breach with episeopacy. They and their followers pulled down crucifixes 
before the State had legalised such acts; but they could appeal to 
Zwinglt’s teaching. ‘They ‘first appear ns distinct party in the Second 
Disputation (October, 1523), Conrad Grebel—eon of Jacob ‘Grebel, 
executed November, 1526, for treason—and Felix Manz, both men of 
influential familics and with private grudges against Zwingli, were 

leaders of this radical party in the city; outside the city were other 
local centres—Zolliken, W veeken, and Hinge. ‘The dislike of tithe— 












0 loudly expressed in the Peasants’ Revolt—was shared by many 
Anabaptists; and at Griningen, a centre where this economic side of 
the Anabaptist movement showed itself, it united with that of the 
peasants. Zwingli himself was averse from levying the small tithes 
upon vegetables and fruit; he held further that tithes hed merely legal, 
but po Scriptural, warrant. "The Council, however, disagreed with him, 
and tithes were maintained, | 

At first the movement was indigenous; but Inte in 1524 Miinzer came 
to Waldshut (NW. of Zurich), and Carlstadt to Zurich itself; some 
German Anahaptists from St Gallen also worked in Zurich territory; 


these infliences from outside intensified the movement and organised it. 
But it was more « radical than a doctrinal movement; and hence 
Zwingli, jealous for the unity of his new organisation and yet largely in 
sympathy with their views, appealed to the Anabaptists in vain not to 
found a separate body. When they did so,a public Disputation with 
them, the first of several, was arranged (January 17-15, 1525), and it 
was followed by a decree thet all unbaptised children must be baptised 
within a week, or their parents would be banished, Some of the leaders 
were imprisoned; and with these Zwingli held private and repeated 

Inasnmch as this new society rejected the authority of magi 
and pastors alike, the Council by severe punishment tried to suppress 
the movement. Mang was put to death by drowning (January 7, 1527), 
and the foreign leaders were banished, most of them to meet violent 
deaths inter anil elsewhere. In spite of Zwingli’s severity against them, 
doe to his resentment as a rejected leader, whom they had come to 
hate es “the false prophet,” their small congregations continued to 
exist. Their energy afterwards found vent in needed criticiem of 
tlerical life; and the Synod of Easter, 1528, had for one of its objects a 
tightening of clerical discipline which might meet the objections and 
mun over the objectors, 

After the final removal of the Mass the rarlicals turned to social 
matters, and, especially at Grimingen, attacked the tithes. An agitation 
against tithes und the monasteries had to o great extent common objects 
with the Zwinglians; the houses of Riiti and Bubikon were attacked by 
rioters; and a popular assembly at Toss (June 5,.1525) caused great 
fear ‘The defeat of the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany made the allied 
inovement easier ty deal with in Switzerland, and Zwingili's negotiations, 
together with public disputations, resulted in a settlement, ‘Tithes 
remained, but personal servitude, where the ownership of the State was 
concerned, was done away with, ‘The villagers of the lake communes 
were heneelorth regarded as citizens of the town. ‘The general result 
here as in Germany was to arouse a dread of change; and outside Zurich 
4wingh’s teaching wes yreatly blamed 2s an exciting canse. Incidentally, 
the vain attempt of Ulrich of Wirttemberg to regain hiv duchy by the 
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ot the PASAT LS, intensified by the effect of the Reformation npn the 
public lands, remained unredressed, and, a century later, led to the 
Peasants’ War (1653); Few chapters in the history of federalism are 
more instructive than this failore on the part of « democratic federation 
to govern ita conquests or to respect their liberties. 

The Reformation had brought a new cause of division into the Con- 
was an unlooked-for thing, and the Federal authority scarcely knew how 
to treat it, The Forest Cantons were keen enemies of change; they 
regarded the Zurich innovations as threatening to themselves. On the 
she wished. ‘This difficulty would have strained Federal relations, especi- 
ally where much of Church government had been already taken over by 
the civil power; but it might have been overcome. When Zurich— 
disregarding the principle of government by the majority of the Cantons 
—pushed religious chunge into the Subject Lands the difficulty was 
increased. ‘The frequent division of the higher and lower jurtediction 
between the Confederates and a single Canton gave rise to the further 
question: under which jurisdiction came religious offences? “The majority 
of the Cantons governing the Subject Lands were Catholic; Zurich in 
matty places held the lower jurisdiction. As early November, 1522, 
the Federal Diet ordered the bailiffs in the Subject Lands to bring before 
them the priests who spoke against the faith, thus claiming religious 
offences for the higher jurisdiction. But these beginnings of discord in 
the Federation were bound up with the beginnings of a loca! reformation 












upon Catholic lines. | 
The Bishop of Constance, like his brother-Bishop Christopher von 


Utienheim of Basel, had tried to improve his diocese, as his. pastoral 
letter of 1517 shows. With these efforts there was widespr 

sympathy, and when the three Bishops of Basel, Lausanne, and 
Constance complained to the Diet at Luzern (January 26, 1524) of the 
disturbed state of things in their dioceses, the Diet not only (as already 
noted) sent an embassy to Zurich urging caution, but proposed to 
undertake a reformation on the lines of unity, admitting that abuses 
ought to be redresed. Exactions, traffic in benelices, Indulgences were 
condemned; the Diet would consult with Zurich as to the best means of 
ing off the yoke which the injustice of Popes, Cardinals, and prelates 





had laid upon the Swiss people. Hut this reformation was to be under- 
taker by the State, and the Federal Diet was to be the ruling authority. 
Switzerland hol fallen, and the chonce that a reforming Papacy would 
have had of preserving unity and yet-securing progres. Luzern, whence 
these proposals come, was afterwards a centre of the Counter-Reformation, 
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Baden (May—Jone, 1596). Zwingli, however, it was easy to see, cared 
little for unity or peace, compared with the carrying out of his own 
far-reaching: plans. 

At Beckenried, April 8, 1524, the Five Cantons, Luzern, Uri, 
Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug, formed « separate league to suppress 





all Hussite, Lutheran, or Zwinglian error A further remonstrance was 
made to Zurich by all the Cantons except Schaffhausen and Appenze 


and the intention ef not sitting in Diet along with Zurich was declared 
(July 16, 1524), The Mass, pictures, images, and fasting were pro- 
nounced binding upon all Swiss, Zurich on the other hand declared 
religion to be a purely cantonal matter. This was a question hard to 
settle, with no precedents to refer to, Zurich, however, put itself in 
the wrong by its action in the Thurgau, where it held the lower 
connected with Zwingli, had worked their way here—such a# Oecheli (an 
old Einsiedeln friend of his) at Burg. When Oechsli was seized by 
the Federal officer who exercised the higher jurisdiction, his friends. 
and parishioners gathered to rescue him (July 17, 1524): afterwards 
in a riotows mob they proceeded to the Carthusian monastery of Ittingen, 
and set it on fire. At Stammbeim and Stein images were destroyed. 
The seizure of the leaders—three of whom were executed at Baden— 
embittered @urich; but the. other Cantons in their tum blamed its 
encouragement of the preachers. | 

Six Cantons (Laver, Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyz, Zug, and Freiburg) 
now threatened to break the leazue; but Bern was inclined to support 
the independence of the Cantons, upon the principle cujus regio, ¢jtis 
reigio, Ata Diet at Zug it was proposed to raise the country districts 
against Zurich on account of her destruction of images, but to this step 
Bern and Solothurn objected. Zurich had, however, made sure of the 
loyalty of her swhjects in the religious changes, just as she referred to 
Cantons were now divided into hostile factions; and outside lay Austria, 
embittered by the help sent from Zurich to a rising at Waldshut and 
Swiss support of Duke Ulrich. 

At the end of 1524 Zwingli, always fertile in suggestions and skilful 
in expresion, came forward with a remarkable plan. Zurich was to 
strengthen herself in military equipment—her reputation for military 
strength was great; she was to seek alliances with France and Savoy; to 
promise $t Gallen and the "Thurgau the property of the monasteries in 
their territory as 4 price for their support; and to raise ‘Tyrol agninst 
Austria, [It is clear that Zwingli’s range was extending: it was now 
that he entered into relations with Duke Ulrich; he now also took 
the religijow movement in his old home, Toggen! under his care, 
and the Hefocanation was soon fully under way Tere ! 
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The disaster of Pavia (February 24, 1525) wrought some change in 
Federa! feeling; the lom of 5000 Swiss, followed by the retreat of the 
remainder, made the French alliance less popular; people freely cursed 
the French, pensions, and subsidies. Thus, Zwingli’s old policy of doing 
away with inervenary service was recoinmendad but he had now departed 
from his former dislike of alliances, An alliance with France was soon 
one of his dearest hopes ; his work at Zurich was anfe; to make Protest- 
antism in the Common Lands equally safe, and afterwards to gain freedom 
for his preachers in the Catholic Cantons, were now the objects of his 
policy. ‘To carry such a policy into effect foreign alliances were reeled 
Bot nearer than France lay southern Germany, the cities of which were in 
many ways more like Zurich than was Bern, and here his doctrines made 
rapid way. ‘These cities were naturally inclined to an organisation 
of religion that was at once civic and democratic; Strassburg—with ils 
many subject villages—was a mediator by position and interest ; the new 
diplomatists were the preachers, with something of Zwingli’s influence in 
their respective cities, and many of them in constant correspondence with 
him. "The decentralising of influences which had once centred in Rome 
or in the greater ecclesiastical Courts; the substitution of pastors and 
dogmatic leaders for Cardinals and Legates—these are leading features 
of Reformation politics, ‘Thus the main interest of Zwingli’s letters in 
the following years is political and diplomatic, His object was to give 
Zurich a great dominion such os she had sought and lost in the old 
Zurich war, to make her the Forort, no longer of eastern Switzeriand 
only, but of a new Confederacy reaching into the Empire and holding at 
bay the Emperor (of whom he wished to see the world well rid). But 
this dominion was to be based upon a common religion. 

As the forces of religious change drew together, so did the forces 
of conservatism. Archduke Ferdinand had gathered the leading Catholic 
States (June, 1524) at Ratisbon; to them, as to the Diet at Luzern, 
the suppression of ‘heresy seemed the most urgent duty; the minor 
ecclesiastical reforms secured from the Legate Cumpeggio fell far short 
of the Swiss plan of reform. Faber had been at thia conference: in 
1526 he became an imperial Councillor, and now he began to organise 
the Catholic party in Switzerland, For this purpose a Disputation 
was suggested at Baden (January 15, 1525); John Mayer of Eck—a 
many-sided and able man—was eager to mect Zwingli, But the latter 
at first declined to meet him anywhere save at Zurich; and afterwands, 
when Zwingli was ready to go to St Gullen or Schaifliusen, the 
Zurich Council refused him leave for the journey. Wien the mweting 
took piace at Baden (May 21—June 18, 1526), he was therefore not 

and (Ecolampaditis from Basel had to take his his place, But tho 
most elabornte arrangements were made for sending him daily reporis 
and receiving his advice. Eck, with his Theses, played the part that 
' *Zwingli had played at Zunch, and m the opinion of the majority (62 lo 
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20) played it well. ‘The reputation of the victory greatly strengthened 
the Catholie party. 

But Zurich was now no longer the sole centre of Reform. At Schaff- 
hausen, Hofmeister, at Biel, Wyttenbach, Zwingli’s old teacher at Basel, 
were preaching freely. In Basel Capito’s work (1412-20) was more than 
carried on by (Ecolampadius, now (February, 1525) minister at St Martin's, 
Bern, the most important of all the cities, was, in religion as in politics, 
inclined to.a policy of its own. Political power was here in the hands 
of the aristocracy, the gilds being politically unimportant; Berthold 
Haller and Sebastian Meier by their preaching shared the work of the 
painter-dramatist Nicholas Manuel, to whom some ascribe the direction 
of Bernese policy, until his death in 1530, Free preaching, if in 
accor with God's Word, was allowed, but innovations were forbidden; 
pictures, fasting, and other points disputed elsewhere were left untouched; 
but heretical books were prohibited (June 15, 1525; November 22, 1524). 
The magistracy, however, claimed the right to punish priests cleres ne 
these deerees; the monasteries were placed under civic control, anc 
clerical incomes were regulated. But the power of the preachers grew; 
and at Easter, 1527, both the Great and the Small Council had Protes 
tant majorities, A decree maintaining the old worship for the present 
with a speedy prospect of change wes passed; but some priests here as 
elsewhere anticipated the change. Political interests moved Dern in the 
same direction, Although disturbed by the Peasants’ War, Bern was still 
unwilling to put pressure upon Zurich; and towards the end of 1526, 
through fear of Austria, drew nearer to her. Bern, Zurich, Basel, 
Glarus, and Appenzell did not share the desire of the Catholic Cantons 
to base their Federal union upon a cominon belief, but wished to found 
it only upon common interests. 

The Bernese authorities decided, like Zurich, to hold a Disputation 
to which the Bishops and delegates from the Cantons were invited, 
Zwingli came with the Burgomaster, Diethelm Roust, Here (January 6, 
1528) ten ‘Theses, drawn up by Zwingli, Haller, and Roll, were debated. 
They treated of the Mass as a sacrifice, of pictures, and of Pargntory; 
the validity of Church ordinances, except when groundéd upon God's 
Word, was denied. ‘Thesis IV, “that the body and blood of Christ are 
sulstantially and corporally received in the Eucharist cannot be proved 
from the Scripture,” caused much discussion. The Disputations ended 
as Zwingli wished) The Mass was replaced by sermons; images were 
soon removed, and even the Minster organ was broken up (February 17, 
1528), Jn some respects, however, Bern did not follow Zurich; when 
the lutter supported by foree the Reformation in the ‘Thurgau, Bern 
parted company, and her constant fear of Savoy led her to look more to 
the west and less to the east than did Zurich. — 
the secularisation of the monasteric: was a great feature in its case also 
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(1527); the funds so derived were devoted partly to the State, partly 
to replacing foreign pensions, which were now definitely renounced 
(February, 1528). The Bernese Oberlanders, however, had hoped to 
share the property of the monastery at Sintercladoesy: pdds sehsess! tila was 
seized for the government, the inhnbitanta of the Haslithal rose m 
rebellion: some citizens of Unterwalden, believing the statement of 
these peasants thet the Reformation wes forced upon them, crossed the 
Brinig to their help, and it cost Bern much trouble to put down the 
movement so supported. This incident, for which Bern elaimed com- 
pensation, was a cause of much ill-will 

About a year later (February, 1529) the Reformation was carried 
Mati dh at Basel, but not without tumults which drove Erasmus away 

to Louvain, the centre of the Counter-Reformation. Miihlhausen, 
Schaffhausen (where the movement was democratic), St Gallen, and the 
Free Bailiwicks (especially Bremgarten) followed in the same direction; 
while Appenzell (the outer Rhodes allowing freedom of belief, 1524) and 
Glarus were divided, the Graubiinden—where opposition to the Bishop 
had long existed —allowed liberty of preaching in 1526, 

But Zwingli’s outlook included Germany as well as Switzerland ; his 
doctrines, op | to those of Luther, were here working their way 
inwards; an thexchee the relations between Emperor and Princes 
greatly affected him. Constance, always hostile to the Emperor, and 
Lindau, controlled the Lake of Constance. In the former, Protestant 
views, taught by the Swabian Reformer, Ambrose Blaurer, « friend of 
“Melanchthon, and Zurik, had such hold that the Bishop (1526) moved 
to Meersburg, and the Chapter to UWeberlingen. The Federal Diet 
(November 4, 1527) refused to admit Constance as a member; but on 
Christmas-day the Council of Zurich decided to conclude with Coase 
a religious and political League, called das christliche Biirgerrevit. ‘The 
treaty was modelled upon that which had admitted Basel to the Con- 
fedérates (June 9, 1501): it contained provisions for mutual help, mainly 
defensive; it allowed of extension, and indeed the conquest of lands for 
Constance ia spoken of, s seeming reference to the Thurgau. Hut the 
peculiarity of the new Treaty lay in its being based upon theological 
unity—a principle which was to have a long and disastrous future in 
diplomacy, ‘To Strasshurg—where the preachers Capito, Bucer, and 
Hedio were already his friends—Zwingli sent (August, 1527) an envoy 
to discuss ita admission to the new League; the admission of Bern, 
discussed at the Bern Disputation, was merely a question of time; it 
followed Constance (June 25, 1528). The Reformation in the Common 
Lands waz now a pressing question, and a clause in the Treaty provided 
that preachers there should be protected, and no subject punished for 
his belief; if the majority anywhere decided for Reform, they were to 
be Jeft free to carry it out The first place to which this applied wits 
the Toggenburg, Zwingli’s old home. 
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Other cities qubly followed: St Gallen (November 3): Biel 
(January 28, 1529); Muhlhausen (February 17); Basel (March 8); 
and after a longer interval Schaffhausen (October 15), ae 
somewhat varied religious history. Strassburg, after many pro 
and discussions (due to Bern's unwillingn ia i 
finolly entered the League (January 5, 1580), when the danger froin 
Austria seemed great, and Zeringlis activity, stimulated by Philip of 
Hesse, was almost feverish. The edifice was to be crowned by the 
admission of Hesse; but only Zurich, Basel, and Strassburg would 
consent to #0 risky: an alliance; and in the various treaties concluded 
with these cities the claims of the Swiss Confederation were reserved. 
There were proposals for a larger league, to include Augsburg, Nirn- 
berg, and Ulm; but the anonmly of such s formation was evident, and 
it could not be successfully carried inte execution. The inclusion of 
Ulrich of Wiirttemberg in the Christian Civie League, as proposed by 
Philip, was, happily, not brought about, The result of the diplomatic 
uetivity in which Zwingli had engaged under the influence of Philip of 
Hesse thus fell far short of its purpose. 

To this new League, which made the Confederation impossible, the 
Catholic States replied by the “Christian Union.” Austria had causes 
of complaint in the Waldshut incident and in the monastic secularisations. 
‘The monasteries of Stein-am-Rhein and Konigsfelden, the former being 
under Austrian protection, und the latter an Austrian foundation, had 
been seculurised (1524), Ferdinand protested; and reprisals followed on 
both sides. For its Italian poliey Austria had need of Swiss support (it 
was hopeless, said one Austrian envoy, to hold Milan unless Switzerland 
were with the Emperor) At the Diet at Baden (May 25, 1525) 
Dr Jaco Sturzl, an envoy from Ferdinand—whose policy here agreed 
with the Emperor's—proposed to the Five Catholic Cantons, Luzern, 
Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Zug, a league with Austria, partly for 
defence and common religious ends. War was threatened; for, while 
the Imperial government was eager to attack Constance, Zurich and 
possibly Bern were equally bound to defend it, and also to chastise 

Unterwalden for violating Bernese territory. 

It is impossible to follow in detail Austrin’s policy towards Switzer- 
lamd ; distinctions between the policies of Charles and Ferdinand, between 
the Councils at Ensisheim and Innsbruck, are easily traceable. And the 
chief advisers were not at one. Mark Sittich of Ems—the Vogt of 

and the Vorarlberg—and Count Rudolf von Sulz, head of the 
Innsbruck Council, were for war; they were further urged on by the 
Bishop of Constance and the Abbot of “t Gallen, who had private wrongs 
to redress. But the Habsborg lack of funds, and the Happily 
putting fresh taxes upon impoverished lands, made against war. The 
(esirability of regxining the old lands of the Habsburgs was. alwa 
present to their advisers; yet little could be done to compass it 
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the other side the dread of such an attack from “ Pharaoh” was always 
in the mind of Zwingli, and sometimes found violent expression, But 
with the lapse of time he learnt that the Emperor could not always act 
as he veers 

After lengthy negotiations the proposals for the Christian Union were 
drafted in a Dict at Feldkirch (February 14, 1529), and fully agreed to 
at Waldshut (April 22,1529). The old faith was to be preserved and, 
es in 1525, a reformation on Catholic lines was to be carried out with 
the advice of the spirttual rulers. The members of the Union were 
bound to secure for each other the right of punishing heretics. A 
clause of doubtful interpretation about conquests showed that the 
possibility of such had been considered, This Union, which made 
solid wall of Catholicism between South Germany and Switzerland, was, 
like the Civic League, « breaking-up of the old Confederation. It also 
looked for an extension beyond Switzerland: at the Diet of | 
(1529) Ferdinand discussed with Bavaria and the Bishop of Salzburg 
their entry into the Catholic League; Savoy was epoken of as likely to 
join it; the Valais also had (May, 1528) contracted « league for ten 
years with Savoy; even the Swabian League, it was said, might become 
amember. Bern and Zurich would then be enclosed by enemies. 

“The Diet of Speier (February 21, 1529) issued « severe decree against 
secta denying the Sacrament of the Flesh and Blood of Christ;—a 
distinction, which the Protestants had not as yet formally made for 
themselves, was made by others. Nine of the fourteen cities that signed 
the Protest presented on this occasion were Zwinglian. Strassburg, 
which was in disgrace at the Diet for having just abolished the Mass, 
drew closer to Zurich, from both political and theological motives. 
The distinction between Lutherans and Zwinglians on the male of 
the Eucharist became now of political as well ns dogmatic importance. 

Events were tending towards war in Switzerland. Bern and Zurich 
had agreed (November 16-18, 1528) both to compe! Unterwalden to 
pay the Indemnity for invading Bernese territory, and also to protect 
the Reformed faith in the Common Lands, while the several communities 
were to be left free to decide for the Reformed or Catholic side, Ata 
meeting of the Thurgan Landggemeinde at Weinfelden (December 9, 
1428) envoys of both the Catholic and Reformed Cantons attended; the 
latter promised help to thos: upon their side, and esked their help in 
return. The majority of the Thurgau communities decided for Reform. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties of a divided government in the Common 
Territories hod become increasingly acute. Moreover, to the - 
Geneva was attacked by Savoy, to which the Valais—now (end of 1598) 
allied to the Five Cantons—wns attached, and the Christian Union 
supported Savoy. As these alliances tended to war, Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell, and the Graublinden offered mediation. But, as their betrics 
did not include freedom of preaching, Zurich—firm on this point— 
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would not listen to them. Of the Five Cantons, Unterwalden wes now 
the bitterest; but Luzern and Zurich—the rival leaders—had made up 
their mind for war (May 26-28). ern, anxious to preserve unity, 
would not promise Zurich help for an offensive war. The demands of 
Zurich were indeed excessive; the surrender of the rights of the Cantons 
to the administration of the Abbey of St Gallen (to which Zurich, 
Luzern, Schwyz, and Glarus sent a protecting bailiff in turn every two 
years), the withdrawal from the Austrian alliance, and the surrender of 
the Luzern satirist, Thomas Murner. 

Riotous proceedings at St Gallen were « further cause of war. In 
1528 it was Zurich’s turn to appoint the bailiff, who both attended 
was dymg: Zwingli and the Privy Council bade (January 28, 1529) 
the Zurich official (Jacob Frei) seize the monastic property upon his 
death, secularise it, and introduce the Gospel. But the townsmen 
broke into the abbey (February 23) before the death of Geissberger 
(March 23). The monks elected sz Abbot Kilian Kiuffi, who fled to 
the abbey wat under the protection of the Empire as well as of the 
four Cuntons, and of these Luzern and Schwyz supported Kitufli, the 
iHegal uction of Zurich and of the townsmen could not but lead to war. 

Nor did this incident stand alone: the delicate constitutional 
question of the Free Bailiwicks added to the intensity of feeling. 
Nearly all the villages in the district had declared (May, 1529) that they 
would follow Zurich, which was openly encouraging their violent changes; 
in all but religion they would obey their lords, the Catholic: majority 
of the Cantons. "These lords, however, hesitated to use force; but 
enibassies regained for Catholicism some parishes. A new bailiff sent by 
Unterwalden was to take office in May (1529), and at first Zurich 
resolved to prevent his entry. 

Bern did its utmost to keep the peace, but Zurich was embittered, while 
the Five Cantons had enough cause to reject Bern's mediation. Zurich 
declared war (June $),-and carmed out a Be of campaign which Zwingli 
had drayvn up; leaving small detachments at Muri and elsewhere, near 
the Bertese troops at Bremgarten (for Bern, which disliked offensive war, 
was yet Willing to defend the Common Lands and Zurich if attacked), 
the maint body moved to Kappel, ten miles from Zurich, Zwingli’s plan 
was to qove suddenly against the enemy; to force them to give up the 
Austria alliance and their rule in the Common Lands, to renounce 
pensions, 4nd to allow free preaching in their own territory, The Five 
Cantons hoping to the last for Austrian help, were badly prepared: the 
mann of Glarus, hurried up to mediate; and, as he was a friend of Reform, 
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Besivoiee, fn spite of Z Sringi’s plea fei war, prevailed. The rank and file of 
neither army wished for war; and so, by the help of other Cantons, peace 
was negotiated by ambassadors, first at Aarau and then at Steinhausn 
in Zug; the decision lay by custom with the armies themselves, Zwingli 
wished to force the abolition of pensions upon his opponents, but even 
at Zurich some were against this, and Bern, through Nicholas Manuel, 
refused to enforce it. Finally (June 24, 1599) peace was made at Kappel. 
Neither ait esse sessed poreceteaakonnes In the Common 
Lands, the religious offenders should not be punished; the majority were 
Sa disehcle Sar iow agate the Mass and on other questions; only men of 
honour and moderation should be sent there as bailiffs. ‘The Austrian 
alliance was renounced, and its very documents were cut into shreds and 
burnt; the Five Cantons were to pay a war indemnity according to 
Sin deceinn of ariiirators, and, Hit semaine unpaid, Zurich and Hern 
might close their markets to the Five Cantons, Finally the abolition of 
pensions and mercenary service was recommended to the Five Cantons, 
The removal of the Austrian alliance seemed to secure the advantage to 
Patchy ‘hich ciill kept Siawe ‘and tts chanes of Branca: One clause was 
afterwards differently construed ; i ran, that as fnith cannot be planted 
by foree no coercion should be used against the Five Cantons or their 
people in matters touching their faith, The Zwmelians thought that 
free preaching extended to the Five Cantons aa well as to the Common 
Lands; and on the other hand the Five Cantons naturally held them- 
selves free to act as they pleased in their own territory, ‘Thus the peace 
which placed Zurich at the height of her power contained in itself the 
seeds.of future war. As a politician, if not asa theologian, Zwingli was: 
justified in his preference for force; As early as August he thought 
another campaign inevitable. 

In this same year the question of the Eucharist became of crucial 
importance for the Protestants, In his writings of 1522 Zwingli had 
entered into no criticism of the accepted view. The interpretation, in 
our Lord's ssying, “This is my body,” of the word “is™ as “5 
was possibly suggested to him by Cornelius van Hoen, after 1521, in 
a circular letter carried about to theologians by Henne Rode. The 

expression of his opinion was hastened, if not caused, by Carlstadt's 
extreme. utterances, containing (as Zwingli thought) a kernel of truth 
hidden by errors, and it first took shape in o letter to Matthiius Alber of 
Reutlingen (November 16, 1524): the Eucharist was regarded as purely 
apbolioal, but as ap plots if esters eae and he 
ea controversy wi Ana ts shows, carporate aspect in 
the Eucharist. ov 

Zwingli’s teaching, often presented as a mere negation of Luther's, 
was no jess a negation of the doctrine of the Church. In spite of 
views as to the exact nature of the Presence, its reality had always 
been admitted: Wiclif’s. denial of ‘Transubstantiation and Luther's 











The question of the 
assertion of Consubstantiation, although affecting the relation of the 
Presence to the elements, had not called in question that reality or 
the supernatural grace of this Sacrament itself. Zwingli, fastening 
outward acts, and starting from the human side, made this Sacrament 
purely symbolical, and brought it down from the supernatural to the 
human plane. In this he was followed by the later Sacramentarians, 
and was at one with the Sociniany and more radical secls. He thos 
became the revolutionary theologian of the Reformation. While the 
Lutherans were sensitive to charges of « departure from the Catholic 
faith, the Zwinglians were conscious of their own beld innovations in 
doctrine and organisation. (for instance, they did not hold Ordination 
essential). "Their divergence from the Catholic Church went far deeper 
than objections to the Papacy or to current abuses; and thus the vision 
of a Council to promote union had no attraction or possibility for them. 
Hence the growth of their influence tended to perpetuate disunion. 

The south German cities were led to favour Zwingli’s views, not 
only from democratic sympathy with the Swisa, but from dislike of 
Luther's political allies, the Princes. Niimberg was an exception: in 
1525 Zwingli’s books were forbidden there as “books of the Devil.” 
But by April, 1527, most of the Augsburg preachers: were on his side: 
at Ulm Conrad Sam was a pillar of strength to him; Ulrich of Wirt- 
temberg, influenced by (icolampadius and then by Zwinglis sermons 
(1524-5), became a strong Zwinglian, and in Hesse influenced the 
Landgrave in his turn; at Mainz, Hedio, who came from Basel (1523) 
corresponded with Zwingli: Frankfort, through Froschaver’s connexion, 
became «# literary centre of the “pure doctrine”; Strassburg, inspired 
by Zwingli, sent out its own teachers; and Awinglianism, spreading 
down the Rhine, met a similar current of doctrine originating with 
von Hoen in Holland: it reached even Friedland, where Carl Stadt 
had worked, and Lather, unable to understand such a mpid growth, 
ascribed it to the Devil. 

Hanet, 3 theologian who differed from Luther in maintaining a 
purely spiritual enting and drinking of the Saviour's flesh and blood, 
and. front Zwingli in maintaining « superdatural communication of grace, 
had sxggested to the Landgrave Philip the possibility of «a conference 
clearing Up all differences. ‘This advice, given at Speier in 1529, where 
unity among the Protestants was desirable for both political and religious 
reasons, Jed to the Marburg Conference (September, 1529). ‘The character 
subject was the change wrought by consecration in the element 
Zwingli purposely restricted the discussion to leave hope for unity; be 
lind « practical mind, accustomed more than Luther's to the give and 
take of equal discussion. So long as unity was based upon ecclesiastical 
organisation, there had been scope for difference of opinion within one 
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Church: but now, when organic unity was lost, exact agreement of 
theslogical opinion and the names of certain leaders were made the 
essentials of the unity which it was sought to secure. Luther was the 
obstacle, as insisting that union of any kind should depend upon absolute 
agreement. But it is hard to see how Luther could have come into 
union with Zwingli, without joining in his political schemes; since the 
demand for a union between them was primarily political. 

The failure to achieve theological unity ruined the great plan fora 
league which Zwingli and Philip of Hesse had conceived. Jacob Meier af 





Zwingli's correspondence with the Landgrave and his visit to Strassburg 
had suggested many things to him; his request for an official delegate 
from the Zurich Council did not aim at theology alone. Unfortunately, 
the invitation to Bern was not sent until September 10, when it was too 
could not be included in the same league. However, Philip was ready 
to do without Saxony, and he was also ready to seek help from France, 
—an expedient which loyalty to the Empire made distasteful to Saxony. 
The proposal of such a plan came from Philip; the exact details were 
afterwards filled in by Zwingli, inspired from Strassburg. Not only 
France but Venice was to be drawn into the league; and the instructions 
to (Collin, the envoy there, were drawn up by Zwingli himself, as: were 
many other State papers. 

The activity and the iture of the French agents. (Boisreganit 
and Meigret) in Switzerland were great; the Most Christian King had 
no scruple about negotintions with heretics (who mdeed were better than 
Turks); im March, 1531, he was-ready to help Zurich secretly, But 
his preat object was to keep the balance even in Switzerland; a war 
wae not in his interest: On the other hand, the fear of arousing France 
paralysed the Emperor's action, Hence, while foreign influences pushed 
Switzerland to the verge of war, they also served to keep it back from 

Diplomacy took wp much of Zwingli’s time, but his pen was as active 
as ever: he wrote commentaries upon Isaiah and Jereminh, a number of 
important letters, and controversial tracts. Hm at Zurich and 
the spirit of the city were at their height. In a complaint to Luzem 
about "Thomas Murner (whose Heretics’ Calendar seemed rots and 
offensive to an age over-sensitive to ridicule) the Council said (Feb- 
ruary 14, 1529) that they were free, and abject to no Emperor or lord, 
‘they, Hike France, Venice, and other States, ordered spiritual persons 
under his feet; after December 7, 1528, only the barest civie mghts 
without the chance of office were left to non-Itcformers; attendance at 
Mass even outside the city was punished by fine; to eat fish instead of 
flesh on Friday was an offence. But a reaction might at any time set in. 
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It was indeed the fear of such » reaction that led Zwingli to make his. 
Reformation a= thorough as 
In this period it becomes impossible to separate Swiss politics from 
German, "he restoration of Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg (which 
Zurich was more disposed than Bern to help) was an unfailing subject of 
newotistion. With this Saul who, could he but be restored, seemed 
likely to be a Paul to the Reformation, Zin li had a connexion of long 
standing ; and through him he became y with that able politician, 
the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. Zwingli's Hessian we In 
cipher begins with the second Diet of Speier, wis thi Tesceie 
(April 22, 1529) first wrote about the Marburg Conference, and it ends: 
eleven days before Zwingli's death. The two correspondents formed 
vast schemes, for the Landgrave, like Zwingli himself, was no rigid con- 
servative, As early as 1524 Zwingli had formed a plan for an extensive 
league; but the Anabaptist troubles led him:to lay it aside. Now under 
the Landgrave's inffuence he returned to it. After the Conference the 
of “a Christian agreement” came from Hesse; it aimed at 
securing mutual protection and converts to the Wonl of God; the 
Schmalkaldic League (April, 1591) owed something to this conception. 
Hut the idea of « league uniting Swiss and German Protestants failed 
through resistance from the Elector of Saxony, faithful to the Empire 
and firm rales penelope creed. 
Tew ed for deserting his old le of k 
sloof from figs cali wns seta: his a a 
No greater success rewarded Bucer in his attempts at mediation between 
the Lutheran and Zwinglion camps. ‘The creed of Strasburg, Constance, 
Memmingen, and Lindan, drawn up by Bucer and Capito, presented to 
the. Emperor July 11, 1530, and known as the J'strapolitana, was can- 
sidered and rejected by Basel and Zurich at the Evangelic Diet of Basel, 
November 16, 1550. It affirmed that the true body and blood of 
Christ were given, truly to eat and drink, for the nourishment of souls: 
positively, it made as close an approach to the Lutheran view aa was 
possible, while by omission of any statement as to the elements it avoided 
contradicting that view; in other articles the authority of the Scriptures, 
not mentioned in the Augsburg Confession, and the rejection of images 
are set forth, Zwingli’s own Confession -was embodied in the Fidei ratio 
ad Carolum Imperaiorem presented to the Emperor (July 3, 1590). 
The earlies sections. expounded the Nicene. faith; the sixth section 
Wyelif"s theory of the invisible Church composed of elect 
believers ; the seventh and eighth asserted the Sacraments to be merely 
signs and aflirmed Zwingli's teaching in terms likely to anger Catholica 
and Lutherans alike: later sections depreciated ceremonies, | | 
images ax tiscriptural, magnified the office of preacher, and discussed 
the relations of Church and State at length. The Anabaptists were 
often incidentally conde:nned, and the asertion of his own views was 
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(eee 
elear and onflinching. No wish to conciliate others, no fear of a breach 
with the past is apparent. 

Even when Strassburg (December, 1550) joined the Schmalkaldic 
League, Zwingli’s desire for political union did not overcome his conacten- 
Hous adherence to his own views. He was thus the obstacle in the 
negotiations. at this stage (March—Tuly, 1531), when the Elector of 
Saxony had yielded so far us to admit the adherents of the Tetrapolitana 
to the Schmatkaldic League. While he was willing to leave something 
vague, he could not accept definitions which he held to be untrue. 
Moreover, the Lutherans desired s General Council; while Zwingli 
had completely broken with tradition, and his organisation left no room 
Apart from doctrine, Zwingtianism on its political side was now 
(1530-1) a greater danger fo the Empire than was Lutheraniem. 
Ferdinand wrote to the Emperor after the battle of Kappel, that 
Switzerland was the head of German Protestantism, and to conquer 
it was the true way of mastering German and re-establishing religious 
peace; the papal Legate at Brussel wrote to Clement VII (May, 1531); 
1 rich _ t 





rich ext disormais la tée ef la capitale de ia secte Luthérienne.” 
But her power was declining. It was only a small gein that Ulm 
(July, 1591), moved by the definite refusal of Electoral Saxony to alter 
its position, became more Zwinglian, or that Bern, whose support was 
estentin)] to Zurich, rejected the Tetrapolitana. In Zurich itself Zwingli’s 
influence wes lessening; the worertr: inet power of the Privy Council hui 
prown distasteful, and the disaffected nobility was regaining power; on 
the question of an embassy to France (February, 1591), the opposition 
showed itself stronger than his followers. The trade of the city had 
been injured by political unrest; strict sumptuary laws and morai con- 
trol led to discontent among the artisans and tradesmen, who regretted 
the monasteries; the sermons lost some of their old attraction. So 
did Zwingli feel this change, that he formally asked Jeave to 
resign his preachership and go to work elsewhere (July 26). But he was 
too closely bound up with the town, and at the prayer of a deputation, 
kept his office; and for the last months of his life he retained, though 
precariously, something of his former influence. 

Inside the Confederation war was again drawing nearer, the Catholic 
Cantons bad still their own grievances and were embittered by defeat : 
they still—although against hope—looked to Austria for help. Zwingli, 
angry at the insults to which he was subjected, wie de idedly for war 
("The knot can only be loosed by firmness”). In this state of afnirs 
the war of Musso kindled the flame. The castellan of Musso (di 
Mcdigino), since 1525.0 troublesome neighbour af the Graubiinden, had 
(March, 1551) murdered a Granbinden envoy returning from Milan, 
xd invaded the Valtelline, ‘The League appealed to the Swiss and 
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the castellan, and that movements of troops in Austria foreshadowed 1 

attack upon Zurich—an event which German politic: made not un- 
likely, ‘The Emperor did not indeed himself support the castollan, but 
he was inclined to approve the war, since it kept the dangerous Swiss 
employed, and he was not unwilling that Musso should be helped without 
expense to himself lest, if left without help, the castellan should turn to 
France, The Swiss Diet was divided by the Graubiinden request. The 
Five Cantons refused help: the Protestants promised it Zwingli again, 
in the Privy Council and in closest touch with the French ambassador 
Meigret, seized the opportunity to revive his far-reaching plan of alliance. 

Political means were used for religious objects. An assembly of 
the Zwinglian allies (May 15) at Zurich determined that the Five 
Cantons must be forced to nllow free way to preaching. An embargo 
upon trade by land—to check the passage of wine, wheat, salt, and 
iron—was to be set up against the Five Cantons, It was an unhappy 
method of compulsion, although it had a precedent in 1498, and. had 
been contemplated in the First Peace of Kappel. The chief responsibility 
belongs to Bern, who suggested its an alternative to the war proposed 
by Zurich. Things drifted nearer to war in spite of representations 
from Frence and from the other Cantons: scarcity of food distressed 
and angered the Catholics; Zurich would only remove the embargo if 
free preaching were allowed. 

The Forest Cantons this time made the first move, and from Zug 
marched towards Zurich (October 49), When news of this reached 
Zurich, s stall band, which in the end reached 1200, under George 
Geldli set out (October 9); a larger band of 1500 men fairly well 
equipped started two days later, and Zwingli accompanied them. But 
there was « lack of enthusiasm and even of preparation. In Bern the 
people blamed Zwingli for this“ parsons’ war.” ‘The action of Bern 
indeed was ambiguous; partly owing to trouble nearer home, and 
partly from aversion to the war, Her contingent was not ready until 
the crisis had passed. But there is no need to look for open. treachery 
when a house is divided against itself. 

The #dvance guard under Galdli—which wns only to keep on the 
defensive—began the battle at Kappelon October 11; they neglected to 
charge the enemy when changing their attack, and their position was 
tured. When the main body tmder Rodolf Lavater reached the Alhis 
—the position fixed by the Council—the day was practically lost. Its 
attack ppon the 8000 Forest men failed. Zwingli was among the «lain, 
and his boty was treated disoracefully na that of a traitor. His stepson, 
Gerold Meyer, Diebold von Gerolidecok, Abbot Joner of Kappel, and 
others of his friends, perished with him, 

The femaining Zurich troops and allies came up (October 24) with 
the Catholic troops on the Gubel near Zug and were defeated in on 
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‘engagement more serious than the first. Zurich lay open to its enemies: 
the Emperor might now have intervened with effect. But through the 
mediation of the French ambassadors and the other Cantons peace was 
made (November 23): the conditions of the First Peace of Kappel 
were now reversed, It was to the credit of the victors that they did nat 
press their success too fur- Even now Zurich was not disposed for 
peace; but the country villages, which had lost by the embargo, here 
ua at Dern were strongly for it. By the Second Pesce of Kappel the 
territory of Zurich was kept intact: in the Common Lands existing beliefs 
were left alone, but Catholic minorities, where there were such, received 
protection; government by the majority of the Cantons was affirmerd. 
Zwingli's scheme to force the Catholic Cantons to give free play to the 
Reformation in the Common Lands and in their own territory had foiled: 
but the principle of Federal control over religion was not asserted, 
The Christian Civic Alliance and the Treaty of 1529 were annulled. 
Basel, Schaffhausen, St Gallen, and Mihlhausen paid indemnities of 
from 1000 to 4000 crowns, Zurich and the town of St Gallen were 
to compensate and restore the Abbey of St Gallen: the Reformed 
communities in the Free Bailiwicks, hurgau, and 'Toggenburg (where 
the Abbot regained his power), were allowed to keep their faith ; 
Catholic, but not Reformed, minorities were protected. Monks and 
nuns might return to their Houses, Solothurn restored its old worship 
to escape the payment of an indemmity. Bern, which had to forego the 
compensation from Unterwalden, and Zurich were left discontented and 
almost bankrupt. Zurich was forced (December, 1551) to grant the 
Kappel Charter, by which its rural districts gained « right to be consulted 
npon all important questions, and to give or refuse their consent for any 
future war. Such was the outcome of Zwingli's ambitious scheme, 
whereby Bern and Zurich were to be the pillars of a great Protestant 
power in Switzerland, extending its influence far afield. “The peace per- 
petuated division among the Reformers, and separated Switzerland from 
Germany. Glarus became Catholic once more; Bern grew more Lutheran; 
in the Common Lands the Aargau suffered most reaction, the Thurgau 
least. Zurich is henceforth externally of less importance. ‘The future 
of Swiss Protestantism lay with Bern and Geneva, the latter not yet a 
Confederate, but in league with Berm and Freiburg (Febraary, 1523). 

And, furthermore, the Counter-Reformation, or the Catholic Reaction, 
(neither name aptly describes the movement or its origin) found # 
ready home in Switzerland. Catholicism begun to gain ground here 
soon after the Second ‘Treaty of Kappel, without having to wait for any 
of the stimulating movements felt elsewhere; the scheme of Catholic 
efor proposed in 1524-5, and the disasters of Zwinglianism were 
effective local causes. 

Outside Powers were unwilling to let the war die out; Philip of 
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Hesse, alwnys ready and hopeful, tried to rouse it to new life; Basel was 
arming, but the south German towns urged peace. The Pope called upon 
the Emperor to make an end and put down the heresy at once, and even 
sent to the Five Cantons “ aliguantum pecuniae™: Ferdinand would have 
done the same, but was overruled by his advisers. "The Austrian statesmen 
hoped te use the war for the Emperor's good, but to do so without 
expense: and the Eniperor feared by any decisive step to rouse the 
Thus the settlement remained undisturbed, and the south German towns 
drew nearer to the Princes: now that Zurich could give them no help. 

In Zurich itself the religious movement continued: Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s son-in-law and successor, banished from Bremgarten by the 
Peace, carried on his work; but it waa now solely theological and 
internal; the Privy Council was discredited, as Bullinger explained to. 
Myconius, Its existence meant foreign entanglements, And Zurich, 
weakened by the new power given to the country districts, beeame less 
and less able to pursue an adventurovs foreign policy among the great 
States of Europe, 

But the strife of doctrine remained behind, always significant for the 
history of thourht, at times for politics as well Bucer’s task of mediation 
grew harder and its end more remote, Conferences with Melanchthon 
had no result, because it was impossible to devise a formula such as 
would satisfy Luther and atill recocnise the conflicting doctrines adapted 
to minds of diffvrent types. At Wittenbery (May 22-87, 1536) a well- 
attended Conference protluced a conciliatory document, the Wittenberg 
Concord. According to it, the body and blood of Christ were truly 
and substantially present in the Eucharist, shown and received. Bucer, 
by a distinction not widely accepted, contended that the impious did not, 
while the merely unworthy did, receive them. ‘To this view Strassburg, 
Augsburg, Ulm, Constance, and other cities agreed. But Luther hesitated 
to sign the Concord because he heard the Swiss had agreed to it, and 
saci ae therefore be: bad. 

nh the other hand, in the previous Jamqury, the Swiss theologians 
had met at Basel and there pene i the First Helvetic Confession. It 
was conciliatory in tone, and went beyond the purely symbolic view, the 
nuda sing, of Zwingli But its framers were not at Wittenberg; and 
Bucer, the medium of intercourse, did not adequately represent one 
side to the other, Another Conference of the Swiss Reformers at Basel 
drafted a new document, showing s wish far unity, and at the same time 
making it clear why the Wittenberg Concord could not possibly be 
accepted. Luther's reply (1597) was guarded and distrustful, so that its 
circulation in Switzerland did not help the cause which Bucer and Melanch- 
thon had at beart. A Conference at Zurich (April $8, 1598) showed the 
politinans aa eaper for unity as the theologians for distinction. Finally, 
Zurich (September 28, 1538) resolved to keep to her old view with no 
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qpodificatsons. If doctrine was to bbe the basis of unity, the adjustment 
of the limits of difference required nice discussion. Luther's violence 
of language, and Zwingli's mingling of politics and theology, had com- 
plicated that discussion; henceforth, old positions eagerly guarded and 
attacked, associations and repugnances oh above their real mr aah 
ance, were further obstacles-to union. Bot it was hand to give 

religious reasons why unity as distinct from charity should be sought. 
Political reasons there were in plenty, but their sdmission made the 
discussions theologically lifeless. 

Calvin may have learnt moch of organisation from Zurich; bot in 
theological importance he overshadows not only Zwingli but all other Swiss 
reformers, As to the Eucharist, while Zwinglian in his exegesis he wns 
more spiritual in his conceptions, emphasising the grace conferred, while 
not connecting it with the elements; a chanje which has also been detected 
in Bullinger and later Zwinglians. But they agreed in rejecting Luther's 
doctrine, Like Bucer Calvin worked for unity, and unlike 2wingli did. 
not spread his political energies over too large a field. He was thus able 
to concentrate and deepen influences set in motion by Zwingli. But 
even Calvin's labours for unity had a political end: if to observers from 
the outside German and French Protestants could appear united, the 
French King, ally of the one, could not well persecute the other, Calvin 
andl Bullinger drew up (1549) the Consensus Tigurinus—strongly anti- 
Lutheran in tone (perwrsa ef #apia euperstitio ext ipsum Christa sub 
dlementis includere), Up to this time there had been a division among 
the Swiss leaders: Bollinger had given up all hope of unity with the 
Lutherans: at Bern, with its Lutheran inclinations, that hope was still 
alive, But with the Consensus Protestant Switeeriand was united. 
Basel, with traditions of synods of its own, Rern, while seeing no need 
for the issue of « fresh formula, agreed with its doctrine; SchaiThansen, 
St Gallen, Biel, and Mihlhausen joined in accepting it. The Second 
Helvetic Confession (1562-6) united all but Basel, which only subscribed 

to it eighty years later, Thus in the end dogmatic and political unity— 
which had so often helped or thwarted each other—claimed «common 
territory in Reformed Switzerland. And the reaction following upon 
Zwingli’y strict control brought a growth of toleration, In Germany, 
meanwhile, the teaching of Zwingli became nomially less important 
than that of Calvin, and the division between Reformed and Lotheran— 
so fatal to German Protestantism—belongs in its Inter stages more to the 
history of Calvinism than of Zwinglianisin. But Zwingli in his treatment 
of the Eucharist had raised a fundamental issue; and his views on this 
head, like his treatment of public warship, have hada wider influence than 
their recognition in Confessions and Liturgies would indicate. Thus 
Zwingtanism became the name of a school of thought rather than of a 
religious body. 

Zwingli'’s 5 olan woul] have given the Confederation unity and cohe- 
sion at the expeme of his opponents, But the Refurmation postponed 
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the solution of the unsolved problem of Swiss unity; and the Counter- 
Archbishop of Milan, took « deep interest in Switzerland: he founded n 
‘iss College at Milan, introduced into the Iand the Jesuits (1574-81) 
| 7 hir (1531-8), are) procured A permanent nunciature at 
ern. After his death Luzern, under Ludwig Pfyffer, formed a 
league with Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, Solothurn, and Freiburg to: 
maintain offensively and defensively the Catholic Faith (1586): this was 
known as the Horromean Leaeue. Thus the division into two camps 
was crystallised, and the old Federal Constitution was almost dissolved - 
Dicts—save those of the opposed Cantons held separately—became rare. 
The disputes about the Common Lands went on and with foreign influmnces 
intensitied the differences due to faith, In the Thirty Years’ War the 
Protestants e ly and the Catholics tacitly adopted neutrality, but 
could not hold entirely aloof. ‘The country’s importance to its neigh- 
bours lay in its provision of soldiers for hire, and for this reason they 
endured its independence, The neutrality adopted was not that advo- 
cated yet departed from by Zwingli: it resulted from ‘the religious 
divisions due to him, combined with the foreien service he condemned, 
The Reformation in Switzerland shows how largely the forms in 
which religious ideas express themselves are moulded hy political forces. 
[t was also more than elsewhere the centre of the national history. Tt 
was Zwingli who, by his religious influence, and his political mistakes, 
was the cause of this: Politically his dearest schemes miscarried - 
ecelesiastically his type of organisation and worship endured; doctrinally 
he was overshadowed by others. But the permanent division of the 
Cantons was due to him: not merely to the doctrines he taught, but on 
the one hand to the power with which he impressed them upon Zurich, 
and on the other, to the energy and violence with which, regardless of 
Federal liberties, he strove to force them upon the other Cantons, 
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CHAPTER AI. 
CALVIN AND THE REFORMED CHIRCH. 


Tne Reformation emerges a3 an inevitable result from the interaction 
and opposition of many and complex forces, ‘The spirit of the time, even 
when intending to be its enemy, proved its friend. ‘The Renaissance, 
which hnd raised the ancient classicnl world from its grave, was not in 
itself opposed to the Catholic Church; but in the reason it educated 
and the historical temper it formed, in the literature it recovered and 
the languages it loved, in the mmagination it cultivated and the new 
sense of the beantiful it created, there were forers of subtle hostility to 
the system which had been built upon the ruins of classical antiquity. 
) ‘used his wit to mock the vulgar scholasticism of Luther. But 
Erasmus more than any man made Protestantism necessary and the 
Papacy impossible, especially to the grave and reverent pec plea of the 
North. ‘The navigators, who by finding new continents enlarged our 
notions both of the earth and man, seemed but to add fresh proviness 
to Rome: but, by moving the centre of social and intellectual gravity 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to those of the Atlantic, they 
inflicted on her a fatal wound, Moreover, by the easy acquisition of 
the wealth which lower races had accumulated, there was begotten in 
the Latin peoples so fierce and intolerant an avarice that their highest 
ambitions appeared ignoble, in contrast with the magnanimity and the 
enterprise of the Teutonic nations that became Protestant. 

_ And just as the history of man’s past lengthened and the earth around 
him broadened and with it his horizon, so the nature beneath him and 
the heavens above began by telling him their secrets to throw over him 
their spell, With the new aonloine of nature came new hopes which 
looked more to the energies that were creating the future than to the 
authorities that had fashioned the past. Faith in man as man, and not 
me as King or noble, as Pope or priest, was reborn; and he appeared 
as the maker of history and the doer of the deeds that distingub time. 
‘The most famews of the humanists were either themselyes poor or sons 
of poor men, though they might affect, especially in Italy, the Courts 
of Kings and the palaces of the great, who had patronage as well as 
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power in their hands. The most eminent of the explarers was a Genoese 
sailor; the best known conqueror was an officer's bastard; the author 
of the new astronomy was a clerk who never became a priest; the fore- 
most scholar of the day wes a child born out of wedlock; the most 
acute political thinker was a plain Florentine citizen; and the most 
potent English statesman was the son of a rustic tradesman, And this 
strenuots individualism found its counterpart in religion; the nghts 
man in religion were declared; the individual asserted his competence 
to know and to obey the truth by which he was to be judged. 

But the Reformation, at least in its earlier phase, bore also upon its 
fave the image of the man whose genius gave it actual being. Luther 
had become a Reformer rather by necessity of nature than by choice of 
will. His peasant descent may have given him a conservative obstinacy 
which was concentrated and intensified by his narrow scholastic educa- 
tion. No man ever clung with more tender intensity to the customs 
and beliefs that could be saved from the wreckage of the past. But he. 
did his work as a Reformer the more thoroughly because he did it from 
nature rather than from choice. It is doubtful if in the whole of history 
any tan ever’showed more of the insight that changes audacity into 
courage. By the publication of his Theses he proclaimed a doctrine of 
grace that broke up the system which Europe had for centuries believed 
and obeyed. By burning the papal Bulli he defied an authority which no 
person or people had been able to resist and yet live. By his address 
to the nobles of the German nation he appealed from ecclesiastical 
passion and prejudice to secular honour and honesty. By his appear- 
ance and conduct atthe Diet of Worms he showed that he could act as 
he had spoken. By his translation of the Bible he spread before the eyes 
of every religions man the law by which he was bound. And by his 
marriage he declared the sanctity of the home and the ties which 
attached man ta woman. 

But, though Luther was by nature strong and heroic, he was yet 
so intellectually timid that he could not bear suspense of judgment, 
even where auch suspense was an obvious duty. And so the system he 
created was, alike in what it sacrificed and what it «pared, a splendid 
example of dinlectical adaptation to personal experience. He was 
indeed so typical a German that his Church suited the German people; 
but fur the sume reason it could not live outside Teutonic institutions 
and the Teutonic mind. He had no constitutional tendency to scepti- 
cism, for his convictions did not so much follow or obey as underlie and 
guide the Peveeees foie eee Hence he was a man ey Lissa 
it promoting and in resisting change; he stood up against forces that 
would have overwhelmed pact or a smaller Saye but as 8 conserva- 
tive by nature he professed beliefi that a man of a more consistent 
intellect would have dismissed, and cherished customs which a more 
radical reformer would have surrendered, And he wes not conscious 
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of any incompatibility among the things he retained or of any coherence 
between what he gave up and what he spared. ‘Thus’ he opposed to 
the authority of the Pope the authority of Holy oad tea but the 
Apostle who seemed to ignore or deny his most fundamental belief 
he was ready to denounce as if he were the Pope. He appealed to 
the German people to uphold against Rome a Gospel which declared 
all men to be equal before God ; but, when the peasants drew from his 
lirst principle an inference which justified their revolt, he sided with the 
Princes. From his doctrine of Justification by Faith he argued against 
the papal chair and its claims; but his theory of the Euchnristic Sacra- 
ment was more full of mysteries that tax the reason than any of the 
articles which he regarded as specifically Popish. He held freedom to be 
the right of every Christian man, and confessed himself bound to 

every consequence which came by legitimate reasoning from the truth 
he acknowledged; but he refused the right hand of brotherhood to 
Reformers whose love of freedom, integrity of character, purity of 
motive, and geal in the faith were equal to his own. 

The longer the Protestant Church lived, the more the Reformer's 
inconsistencies and the inadequacy of his Heformation became evident: 
andl so a double result followed. On the one side the ancient Church 
pressed with growing severity upon the revolt and its leaders: and, on 
the other side, the more eager of the rebellious spirits went forward in 
search of simpler yet more secure positions Rome did not indeed 
understand at onfe what had happened ; but she understood enough to 
see how Luther and the communities he had founded could best be dealt 
with. An ancient Church which has governed mun for centuries, 
mnstructed him, organised and administered his worship, consecrated him 
from his birth and comforted him in his death, has always an enormous 
reserve of energy, Man is a being with an infinite capacity for rever- 
ence; and it is where he most revere: that he is most conservative 
least inclined to change. And consequences soon followed from the 
ue Tn a Con which threatened te limit its aCOpe to the 1 orification of 
Catholicism, to the restoration of its decayed energies, to furnishing 
it with the opportunity of vindicating by policy and argument, by speech 
and action, its name and its claims. Heresies soon arose in the Protss- 
tint as they had aren in the early Church; the collision of the new 
thought withthe old associations provoked discussion ; discussion begat 
differences; differences became acute antitheses which were hanlened 
into permanence by the very means taken to soften or overcome them. 
Anabaptism supplied Catholicism with fruitful iustrations of the dangers 
incident to freedom of thought; the Peasunts’ Wur was made to point a 
mora! which appesled to the jealousy of nobles and the ambitiuas of 
Rings ; the rise of secburies and the multiplication of secty Were em- 
ployed to set off the excellence of s uniform faith and ot infallible 
Church ; the abalition of priesthood and hierarchy was used to unchurch 
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mental grace. Revival and reaction followed so fast on the heels of 
reform that, had the Lutheran Church stood alone, neither the eloquence 
of its founder, nor the sagacity and steadfastness of the Saxon Electors, 
nor the vigour of Landgrave Philip could have saved it. 

Bat Luther did not exhaust the tendencies that worked for Reform, 
They were impersonated also in Zwingli. As the one was by disposi- 
tion and discipline a schooliman who loved the Saints and the Sacraments 
of the Church, the other was a humanist who appreciated the thinkers 
of antiquity and the reason in whose name they spoke, Luther never 
but Zwingli studied his New ‘Testament with a fine sense of the sanity of 
its thought, the combined purity and practicability of its ideals, and the 
majesty of its spirit; and his ambition was to realise a religion after its 
model, free from the traditions and superstitions of men. It was this 
that made him-so tolerant of Luther, and Luther so intolerant of him. 
The differences of opinion might have been transcended, but the differ. 
ences of character were insuperable. The twa men stood for distinct 
ideals and different realities; and as they differed so did their peoples 
Differences of political order, geographical situation, and climate could. 
not but reappear in character and in belief as well as in the forms under 
which these were co-ordinated and expressed: Ecclesiastical order will 
ever reflect the civil polity prevailing in the region where it is evolved, 
Thus the Roman Chureh was built wpon the ruins of the Roman Empire ; 
the Eastern patriarchates were organised secording to the methods and 
the offices of Byzantine rule; and the ecclesiastical institutions of the 
sixteenth century were shaped by the political capacities and usages of 
the peoples among whom and for whom they were created. ‘Thus the 
Church adapted to a German kingdom was not suited to the temper 
and ways of an ancient republic; nor was a system fitted to a despotic 
State congenial to the genius of a free people, Hence there emerged a 
twofold difference between the Reformations accomplished by Luther and 
by Zwingli: one personal, which mainly affected the faith or creed of 
the Church, another social or civil, which mainly affected its polity. 
Luther, a schoolman while a Reformer, created out of his learning: and 
experience a faith suited to his personal needs; but Zwingli, a Reformer 
because ® humanist, come to religion through the literature: which 
embodied the mind of Christ and the Church of the Apostles. Hence, 
Zwingtian, while its faith is more traditional and less historical and 
rational. But the differences due to the political order and the civil 
taage were, if not deeper, yet more divisive. Luther effected his change 
under an empire and within » kingdom by the help of Princes and 
nobles; but Zwingli effected his under « republic by the aid of citizens 
with whom he had to argue as with emuciously freeborn men. Both 
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might organise their respective Churches by means: of the civil power 
and in dependence on it; but the civil powers were not the same, the 
in the other case the reason and the free choice of men trained in self- 
government by the usages of centuries. ‘The Lutheran Choreh was thus 
more monarchical, the Zwinglian more repoblican in constitution; the 
one was constructed by Princes, the other organised by the genius and 
built by the hands of a free people. 

The Reformation, then, could not possibly be. expressed in a single 
homogeneous form. Organisation wasn necessity, if the liberty achieved 
by the movement was to be preserved ; but it is a much harder thing to 
establish an order agreeable to liberty than an order suitable to bondage 
When a revolution once begins, authorities, personal or political, may 
retard or deflect it, but they cannot stop or turn it back. And no revo- 
lution leaves man exactly where it found him; the wheel may accomplish 
its full round, but it never returns to the point whence it started. If, 
then, man could not go back and must preserve what he har gained, he 
needed a system that would serve his new mind as Catholiciam had served 
his old, Out of Luther's Reformation cume the Church which bears his 
name; out of Zwingli’s the Church which is specially termed the 
Reformed. This Church was born in Switzerland, but named in France ; 
and the name signified that while it was a Church Protestant and 
Evangelical like the Lutheran, it was yet ancient and continuous like 
the Roman, able to change its form or accidents without losmg its 
esence. Being Swiss by birth it was republican in polity and demo- 
cratic in spirit, a Church freely chosen by a Salt cn and capable 
of living amid free institutions, But France, in adopting and naming 
it, made it less national and more 2 pa helping it to realise 
a character at once more comprehensive and aggressive. Now, the causes 
of this-action may be described as at once general and. particular, or 


French Protestantism was more a lay than a clerical revolt; the men 
who led. and who formed it were without the mental habits or the 
associations of the priest. «At fimt indeed it was termed, just as if it 
had been imported from Germany, “the Lutheran heresy"; but the 
most notable of the early French martyrs, Louis de Berquin, was a pupt! 
of Erasmus rather than of Luther. ‘The men who made the psalms 
which the French Protestants loved to sing, were not of the priestly 
order, while their two most illustrious teachers were both jurists and 
of France should more emphasise moral character and temper than 
custom or formulated beliefs, and that Jehn Calvin, wha was its most 
creative personality, should not think like a schoolman or appeal to the 
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Imitatio Christi 2 as Lather had Sppewed to the a Germanica, 
Its genius Was ty are herepey ring wi Scripture did not directly 
spare everything that ‘Scripture did not expresely forbid. And these 
differences were felt and resented by the Lutherans long before they were 
gpreciated by the Catholics; for one of the most tragic 
things of history i is the jealousy which made the Lutherans so fear the 
Reformed Church that they would at one time rather have seen Rome 
than Geneva victorious. 
Again, the Reformed Church in France had to live in the face of a 
tion so severe and a legislation 2o repressive as to be without 
parallel in the annals of any civilised country. Certainly, in the case of 
the early Church the martyrdoms were numerically fewer, "while its suffer- 
ings were less continuous and its period of persecution not so unbroken 
and protracted. The Homan amphitheatre was, compared with the 
Place M Maubert, a home of mild humanity; the gay and careless in- 
tolerance of Francis I had nothing to learn from pagan hate, while the 
Inquisition was a fiercer and more pitiless foe than heathenism could 
have bred. ‘The first martyrdoms took place in 1523 at Meaux and at 
Paris; by 1526 they had become common. An eye-witness tells us 
that in six months—1534-5—in Paris alone twenty-seven persons were 
burned to death, And in 1568, as if to show how the thizst for blood 
had grown, two Huguenot writers assure us that, during the short peace, 
in three months more than “ten thousand” people were alain, a statement 
which the testimony of the Venetian ambassador abundantly confirma. 
In 1581 « book dedicated to Henry III places the number who had fallen 
within the few preceding years. for the “Religion” at two hundred 
thousand, and it goes on to enumerate the: victims provided by the 
These figures may be exagcerated; but the exegeerations, which are 
those of contemporaries, will seem extravagant only to those who have 
never looked into the records of congregations and classes. In any case 
the figures witness to the fierceness of the fires that scorched the Reformed 
Church in France, and explain if they do not justify “its passion of 
religious hate,” while they drew to it the pity and awakened for it the 
admiration of all its sister and daughter communities, ‘To define policy 
and shape character in their own and other lands, for their own and later 
ages, has ever been the prerogative of the persecuted. And this pre- 
rogative the Huguenot hes exe: shin as a splendid » He had no 
opportunity of becoming a loyal citizen; the State would not allow him. 
L’Hopital laid down the principle that there could be no civil unity 
where there was religious dissension ; and that the city which allowed 
its citizens to disagree in their theological beliefs could know no peace. 
While he urged the sectaries to cultivate charity, and cease to use the 
“mote disboligques™ which they flang at each other, and to employ instead 
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the trnest and most characteristic of names—“Christian,” yet his thought 
translated into law rendered, so far as the Huguenot was concerned, duty ta 
the State and duty to conscience incompatible. And the tragic struggle 
in which the Huguenot was engaged made him a heroic and a potent 
figure. What the French Revolution did later for the European peoples, 
the Huguenot did for Protestantism. He made his faith illustrious: his 
example became infectious, and the Churches of other lands loved to 
emulate the Reformed Church of France. And this effect was at once 
intensified and heightened by the expulsive power of the anti-Protestant 

gislation. It drove men out of France without expelling their love of 
France; they only loved her the more that she had made them fugitives 
for conscience’ sake, Men like John Calvin and Theodore Beza did not 
cease to be sons of France though they became citizens of Geneva: and 
they used their foreign citizenship to serye their mother land more 
effectually than they could have dane in any of her own cities: ‘The 


Protestants failed in France, yet it is doubtful whether without their 
failure there the Reformed Church could have prospered. ‘The events 


that so tended to define its ereed and demeanour, helped it to fight its 
battles the more bravely. 

Finally, the Reformed Church as organised by the French mind 
belongs essentially to the second Protestant generation, and its distinctive 
note was an enlarged historical knowledge and a clarified historical 
sense. ‘The feeling for religion was in the second generation not les 
strong than in the first; but it knew better the problem to be solved and 
had become more conscious of the many and complex factors required 
for its solution. The mew literatore had almost nothing to do with 
determining the minds and motives of the earlier Heformers: but 
determined almost exelusively those of the later. With the exception of 
Melanchthon no Latheran of the front rank came from the humanists, 
bat all the creative minds of the Reformed Church were children of the 
Renaissance, The problem as they saw it was historical and literary ns 
well as religious. The Old Testament which Reuchlin had recovered 
and the New Testament which Erasmus had published and interpreted 
enabled them to study both the religion which Christ had found and 
the religion which He had made; the Apostolic writings showed how the 
men who knew Him or who knew those who knew Him understood and 
tried to realise His mind. ‘Their own experience had set them face to 
face with « Church and system which claimed to express the mind of 
the Apostles and to represent the apostolical society, They were not 
eurious and scientific enquirers who wished to discover how the one bac 
become the other, or how the twin laws of continuity and change had 
fulfilled themselves in histery; they were convinced and sincere religious 
men, who studied first the Scriptures to find the idea of Christ, and then 
their own ‘times to see whether it had been and how it could be realised. 

There was thus an objectivity in the Reformed ideal which was absent 
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from the Lutheran; a greater thoroughness, a more comprehensive spirit, 
& more cdnecious and coherent endeavour to repeal ar | reilect the Apo- 
stolicage. The Reformed me Chirech is not = he prmnivelencese: Sate 
to « ASTI conceived idea. It bore indeed even more than the 
Lutheran the impress of « single mind ; bat then that mind was as typical 
of France and the second Protestant generation as Luther was typical 
of Germany und the first; and it had come by a very different process 
and way to the convictions which drove it into action, Calvin, like 
Zwingli, was a humanist before he became a Reformer, and what he was 
at first he never ceased to be. On the intellectual side, as m scholar and 
thinker, his affinities were with Erasmus, though on the religious side 
they were rather with Luther: indeed, Calvin can hardly be better 
his faith and conscience were those of Luther, He had the clear reason 
and the open vision of the one, but the religious fire and mors! passion 
of the other. The conscience made the intellect constructive, the intellect 
made the conscience fmperious—at once individual, architectonic, and 
collective. In Calvin the historical sense of the humanist, and the 
spiritual passion of the Reformer, are united: he knows the. sacred 
literature which his reason has analysed, while his imagination has seen 
the Apostolic Church as an ideal which his conscience fecls bound to 
realise. ‘There wns rigorous logic in all he did; dialectic governed him, 
front the homanism which finished his premisses to the religion which 
built up his conclusions: ‘This is the man whom we must learn to know, 
if we would understand the Reformed Church, what it did, and what it 
became in his hands, 









The personal cause, then; which most of all contributed to the 
creation of the Reformed Church, as history knows it, is John Calvin: 
and him we must here attempt to understand from two points of view - 
frst, that of descent and education: secondly, that of the place and 
sphere in which he did his work. 

Calvin was. barn on July 10, 1509, -at Noyon, near Poris It owes 
the year when Henry VIII had succeeded to the English throne ; when 
Colet was meditating the formation of a school which was to bear the 
name of the Apostle whem he loved; when Erasmus, learned and famous, 
was In Rome, holding high argument with the Cardinal de’ Medici ; 
when Luther attained the dignity of Sententiarius, and had been called 
to Wittenberg; and when Melanchthon, though only a boy of thirteen, 
matriculated at Heidelberg. Calvin's ancestors hak cen . 
the Oise; but his father, Gérard Calvin, had forsaken the ancestral craft, 
and had sometime before 148] moved from Pont lEvéque to Noyon, 
Where he had prospered, and had in due course hecome Notaire aposto- 
fique, Procurcur fiscal «du Comté, Scribe en Cour d'Eglise, Secrétaire de 
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FEvesché, et Promoteur du Chapitre. He Ene, Jeanne a Franc, the 
daughter of a well-to-do. and retired innkeeper, described by a Catholic 
historian as a “most beautiful woman,” and by aw local tradition as 
“remarkably devout.” Beza says that the family was honourable and 
of moderate means; and he adds that the father fe See 
understanding and counsel, and therefore much in request among 
neighbouring nobility. ‘To this couple were born four sons and in 
daughters, Jolin being the second son. ‘The father, who intended the 
boy for the Church, had the successful man’s belief in a liberal ‘education, 
and obtained for him, just as the modern father seeks scholarship or 
Supliers spines onpbniretactiahaes Sallam panera and some 
later those of a neighbouring curacy. the local 
was the distinguished family of Maitnion ie Cuaner tae Chiatles de 
ngrest, was from 1501 es 1525 Bishop of Noyon ; and his 
ie held the same episcopate for the succeeding fifty-two years. This 
Jean quarrelled lustily with the Chapter, which disliked his manners, his 
dress, his beard, and ibly also the tolerance of heresy which made 
him “suspect sine Sess jet odieur dP Egtie td TE lat” Ut ts probable 
that his friendship with this episcopal race helped Gérard to rise, 
and also hastened his fall. Whatever the cause—whether financial 
embarmesments, personal attachinents, dubious orthodoxy, or all three 
eombined—his later years were more troubled than his earlier; and he 
died in 1531 under the Ban of the Church, There is no evidence of any 
Intent Protestantism either in him or in his family at this Sear, thee 
four years later Jolin had become the hope of the stern and unbe 
Reformers, and within five years the eldest son Charles had died as une 
ame damnée, for he refused on his deathbed to receive the Sacraments of 
the Church. 

Calvin's education began in the bosom of the Montmor family, not 
indeed asa matter of charity, but, as Beza tells ua, at the charges 
father; and though Calvin never forgot that he was “nus de plebe 
Aomuncio,” yet he was always greteful for the early associations which 
gave to bis mind and bearing a characteristic distinction. In 1525 he 
was sent to Paris, where he entered as a student of Arts the College 
de la Marche, whence he passed, for his later and more special studies, 
to the College de Montaigu. The University of Paris was old and 
famous, tut its then state was not equal to its age orits fame. Erasmus 
describes id the see were sant and kr on the streets, 
the sort of houres, no tter than /upanaria, whi ented or 
lodged in, the filthy language they heard or used, eh aft ents eek Is 
they were expected to do or suffer. Rabelais Panurge comes to Paris 
skilled in m host of tongues, but muaffisisant, pipeur, beuvenr, buieur de 
aes thacr averse to no form of mischief or pruriency. James 

ander, brother of Francis, one of Calvin's innumeruble correspondents, 
decribes the preceptorculi and the miogistelli of the University as 
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explained authors whom they did not understand. And how did the 
boy of fourteen conduct himself in this, to him, strange atmosphere ? 
We need not trost the admiring or depreciative narratives of later 
men; but we may judge the lad by the friends he made. 

Foremost among these stand the four Cops, ‘The father, Guillaume 
Cop, the King’s physician, correspondent of Reuchlin and friend of 
Erasmus, who praised him as of medicine the vinder ef andistes, and 
as Afwsarum cultor, and the sons—Jean, who became a canon of the 
Chureh; Nicolas, who in 1530 became a. professor of philosophy, and in 
1535 delivered as Rector of the University an address which made both 
him and Calvin famous; and the youngest of the brothers, Michel, who 
followed Calvin to Geneva and became a Protestant pastor, Beside the 
Cops there stands another Erasmian, Guillaume Budé, of whom Calvin in 
his earliest work spoke as “primum rei liferariae decus et columen, cuins 
beneficio palnam eruditionis hodie sibi vendicat nostra Gallia.” One of 
the regents of the College de Ia Marche was Mathurin Corlier, an 
enthusiastic teacher who loved learning and learners, and whose keen 
eye saw the rich promise hidden in his new scholar. ‘The relations of 
master and pupil were almost ideal. Calvin never ceased to regard 
Cordier with affection, dedicating to him in profound but reserved 
grutitude one of his commentaries; Cordier ever respected Calvin, and 
showed his respect by becoming, like him, a Protestant, and following 
him to Geneva, where he died, though thirty-two years Calvin's seniar, in 
the same year as his quondam pupil, 

_ And here, perhaps, we may most fitly glance at the commonest of all 
the charges brought against Calvin. He is said to have been even 
then austere, severe, harsh, intolerant, inaccessible to the softer emotions, 
well entitled to bear the name which the playful companions of his youth 
gave him, “the Accusative” But how stanil the facts? ‘There is no 
scholar of his time more distinguished by his willingness to serve friends 
or his power to attach and bind them to himself by bands of steel. Of 
the de Montmors, with whom he was educated, almost all, in spite of 
high ecelesiastical connexions and hopes, became Protestants, while to his 
old fellow-pupil, Claude, he dedicated the firstfruits of his li penis, 
The Cops and Cordier have alresidy heen noticed; and, though Budé did 
not himself cease to be a Catholic, yet his wife and family all became 
Protestants, five of them on his death in 1549 seeking refoye in Geneva. 
Another early teacher whom Calvin deeply revered, expressing his 
reverence Mt) one of his most characteristic dedications, was the Lutheran 
Melchior Wolmar, to whom he owed ‘his introduction to the Greek 
Innguage and literature. But if one would understand the young Calvin, 
one must study him as revealed in his letters to friends and companions 
like Francois Connan, whom he describes as the wisest and most learned 
of men, whom he trusts above all others, and whose advice he rejoices to 
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follow ; or Francois Daniel, whom Calvin salutes as" once th omparraliiti 
or as “ frater et omice tntegerrime” | ot Nicolas da Chemin, whom he 
rallics on his literary ambitions, and addresses as “mea vita charior” 
The man is here revealed as nature made him, and before he had to 
struggle agninst grim death for what was dearer to him than life; 
affectionate and delicate, not in body, but in spirit. 

In 1528 Calvin's father, perhaps illuminated by the disputes in his 
Cathedral Chapter, discovered that the law was Leese to wealth 

for j ence. son, petite oth, obey 

ony chet hseate rage he descended the steps of the College de 
Montaigu, brushing shoulders with « Spanish freshman named Ignativs 
Loyola. In Orleans Calvin studied law under Pierre de l'Estoile, who is 
described ss jurisconsultorum Gallorum facile princeps, and as eclipsing 
in clussical knowledge Reuchlin, Aleander, and Eraamus; and Greek 
under Wolmar, in whose house he met for the first time Theodore Beza, 
then m boy abowt ten years of age. After a year in Orleans he went to 
Bourges, attracted by the fame of the Italian jurist Alcisti, whose 

of body and speech and vanity of mind his students loved 
to satirise and even by occasional rebellion to chasten. In 1531 Gérard 
Calvin died and his son in 1532 published his first work, a Commentary 
an Seneca’s De Clementia. His purpose has been construed by the light 
of his Inter career; and some have seen im the book a veiled defence of 
the Huguenot martyrs, others a eryptie censure of Francis 1, and yet 
others a prophetic dissociation of himself from Stoicism. But there is 
no mystery in the matter; the work is that of a scholar who has no 
special interest in either theology orthe Bible. ‘This may be statistically 
illustrated: Calvin cites twenty-two Greek authors and fifty-five Latin, 
the quotations being most abundant and from many books; but in his 
whole treatise there are only three Biblical texts Sceantits cited, and 
those from the Vulgate. The man is cultivated and learned, writes 
elegant Latin, is a good judge of Latinity, criticises like any moder the 
mind and style, the knowledge and philosophy, the manner, the | 
and the ethical ideas of Seneca; but the passion for religion has not as 
yet penetrated as it did later into his very bones, Erasmus is in Calvin's 
eyes the ornament of letters, though his large edition of Sencea is not 
all it ought to have been; but even Erasmus could not at twenty-three 
have produced « work so finished in ity scholarship, so real in its 
learning, or so wide in its outlook. 

What gives the book significance is the nature that shines through 
it; the humanist is a man with » paseion for conduct, moral, veracious, 
strentous, who has loved labour and bestowed it without grodging ot 
the classical writer with whom he hes most affinity, Of the twin pillars 
of Roman philosophy and eloquence Cicero is for him an easy first, but 
Seneca is a clear second. Calvin is here at once a jurist and a scholar, 
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but umid his grammatical, literary, and historical discussions—ever 

speaks his mind with astonishing cournge concerning the qualities 
and faults of kings and judges, States and societie, He bids monarch 
remember that their best guardians are not armies or treasuries, but the 
fidelity of friends and the love of subjects, Arrogance may be natural 
in a prince, but it does not therefore cease to be an evil, A sovereign 
may ravage like a wild beast, but his reign will be robbery and 
oppression, and the robber is ever the enemy of man, Cruelty makes a 
king execrable; and he will be loved only as he imitates the gentleness 
of God. And so clemency is true humanity ; it is a heroic virtue, hard 
to practise, yet without it we cannot be men. And he uses it to qualify 
the Stoic ethics: pity is not to him a disease of the soul, it isa sign and 
condition of health; mo good man is without pity; the Athenians did 
well when they built an altar to this virtue. Cicero and even Juvenal 
teach us that it is a vice not to be able to weep. And the doctrine 
becomes in Calvin's hands social ; man pitiful to men will be sensible of 
their rights and his own duties. Conscience is necessary for us, but his 
good name is necessary to our netghhour; and we must not so follow 
our conscience as to injure his good name. We ought so to fallow nature 
that others may see the reason in the nature that we follow. He can be 
humorous, and Laughs at the ridiculous ceremonies which accompanied 
the apotheosis of Caesar, or at the soothsayers who prophesied without 
smiling, but he is usually serious and grave, criticising Seneca for 
speaking of Fortune instead of God, and the Stoics for doctrines which 
make human nature good, yet isolate the good man from mankind. 
The ethies of the Stoics he loved, but not their metaphysics; their 
moral individualism «nd their forensic morality he admired, but the 
defects of their social and collective ideals he deplored and condemned. 
The humanist is alive with moral and political enthusiasm, but the 
Reformer is not yet born. 

The events of the next few months are obscure, but we know enough 
to-see how forces, internal and external, were working towards change. In 
the second half of 1532 and the earlier lulf of 1599 Calvin was in Orleans, 
studying, teaching, practising the luw, and acting in the University as 
Proctor for the Picard nation; then he went to Noyon, and in Qetober 
he was once more in Paris, ‘The capital was agitated; Francis was 
absent, and his sister, Margaret of Navarre, held her Court there, 
favouring the new doctrine: encouraging the preachers, the chief among 
them being her own alimoner, Gérard Roussel. ‘Two letters of Calvin 
to Francis Daniel belony to this date and place: and in them we find 
« changed note. One speaks of “the ticabiage tase® anil the other 
narrates two events: first, it describes a play “ pungent with gall ant 
vinegar,” which the students had performed in the College of Navarre 
to satinise the Queen; and secondly, the action of certain factious 
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theologians who had prohibited Margaret's Mirror of a Sinfid Soul, 
eame before the University, Nicolas Cop, the Rector, had spoken 
strongly against the arrogant doctors and in defence of the Queen, 
“mother of all the virtues and of all good learning.” Le Clerc, a parish 
priest, the author of the mischief, defeniled his performance ss a task to 
which he had been formally appointed, praising the King, the Queen na 
woman and as wuthor, contrasting her book with “such an obscene 
production” as Panfagrwl, and finally sxying that the book had been 
published without the approval of the faculty and was set aside only as 
“liable to suspicion.” 

Two or three days Inter, on November 1, 1533,. came the famons 
rectorial address which Calvin wrote, and Cop revised and delivered : 
and which shows how far the humanist had travelled since April 4, 
1558, the date of the De Clementia. He is now alive to the religious 
question, though he has not carried it to its logical and practical 
conclusion. Two fresh inflnences have evidently come into his life, 
the New Testament of Erasmus and certain sermons by Luther, ‘The 
exordium of the address reproduces, almost literally, some sentences from 
Erasmus’ Paraclesis, including those which unfold his idea of the 
philosophia Christiana; while the body of it repeats Luther's exposition 
of the Beatitudes and his distinction between Law andl Gospel, with the 
involved doctrines of Grace and Faith. Yet “4ve gratia plena”™ is 
retained in the exordium:; and at the end the peacemakers are praised. 
who follow the example of Christ and contend not with the sword but 
with the word of truth. 

This address enables us) to seize Calvin in the very act and article of 
thange ; be has come under a double influence. Erasmus has compelled 
him to compare the ideal of Christ with the Church of his own day: and 
Lather hes given him a notion of Grace which has convinced his reason 
and taken possession of his imagination. He has thus ceased to he 
« humanist and a Papist, but has not yet become a Reformer, And 
® Reformer wes precisely what his conscience, his country, and his 
reason compelled him to become. Francis was flagrantly immoral, but 
a fanatic in religion; ami mercy was not a virtue congenial to either 
Church or State. Calvin had seen the Protestants from within: he knew 
their honesty, their honour, the purity of their motives, and the integrity 
of their lives; and he judged, as « jurist would, that a man who had 
all the virtues of citizenship ought not to be oppressed and treated as 
unfit for civil office or even as a criminal by the State. ‘This is no 
conjecture, for it is confirmed by the testimony he bears to the influence 
xercised over him by the martyred Etienne de Ia Forge, He thus saw 
that « changed mind meant a changed religion, and a changed religion 

In the May of 1554 he went to Noyon, lnid down his ollices, was 
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imprisoned, liberated, and while there he seems to have finally renounced 
Catholicism. Hut he feared the forces of disorder which lurked in 
Protestantism, and which seemed embodied in the Anabaptists. Hence 
at Orleans he composed « treatise against one of their favourite beliefs, 
the sleep of the soul between death and judgment. _ Conscious personal 
being was in itself too precious, and in the sight of God too sacred, to be 
allowed to suffer even a temporary lapse But to serve the canse he loved 
was impossible with the stake waiting for him, its fires scorching his: 
face, and kindly friends endangered by his presence, And so in the 
winter of 1534 he retired from France and settled at Basel, 

Acneas Sylvius had once described Basel as a city which venerated 
images, but cared little for seience, and had no wish to know letters; 
and when he became Pope he founded there a University which effected 
a more marvellous change than he could have anticipated. Erasnrus 
chose Basel as his residence from 1514 to 1529; and here his New 
Testament and his editions of the great Latin Fathers were printed by 
John Froben, who joimed to the boul of an artist the entero; of & 
merchant, When Froben diced Ermismus forsook Basel: but as the end 
die in the city which had been the scene of his most arduots and fruitie 
labours And if the zeal for learning at Basel was strong, the zeal for 
religion was no less. As carly as 1517 Capito had refused to celchrate the 
Mass, and had preached in the spirit of Luther. Here CScolampadius 
had learned from humanism a sweet: reasonableness that won the respect 
of Erasmus, yet ideas ao radical that they placed him beside Zwingli at 
used to wenerate that the rabble hastened to insult and break them, 
Erasmus, who described the event in more than one letter, marvelled in 
his satirical way that “not a solitary Saint lifted a blessed finger” to 
work a protecting or retributery miracle that should stay or avenge 
the damage. Calvin did not reach the city which CEcolampadius had 
changed till three years after his death; but the Reformer found it 
guided by men who were just as congenii | i 





















study, to translate, anid to interpret the Scriptures; Sebastian Munster, 
professor of Hebrew, just sei: g through the press his Billia Hebruica, 
praised in public as Germanorum Esdras et Strabo, and affectionately 
known in private as “the Rabli,”« master at whose feet Calvin could -sit 
without shame; Thomas Platter, once a poor and vagrant scholar, then 
Professor of Greek, but now a printer from whose press the Institutio 
wis soon to issue, though owing to financial straits not so soon as its 
anxious author would have liked. Besides the residents, famous visitors 
caine to Basel: from Zurich Henry Ballinger, who was there just at 
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this time, discussing the terms of the First Helvetie Confession, and 
twenty-one years later reminded Calvin of their mecting; and Conrad 
Pellican, who saw the dying Erasmus and heard great things of a certain 
John Calvin, a Frenchman who had dared to write plain and solid truth 
to the French King. 
Now a city where Protestantism reigned, where learning flourished, 
and where men so unlike as Erasmus and Farel—the fervid preacher of 
eform—could do their work unhindered, was certain to make a deep 
impression on 4 fugitive harassed and expatriated on account of religion; 
and the impression it tmde can be read in the Christianae Religionas 
Instifutio, and especially in the prefatory Letter to Francis I. The 
Institutio is Calvin's positive interpretation of the Christian religion ; 
the Letter is learned, eloquent, elegant, dignified, the address of a subject 
to his sovereign, yet of a subject who knows that his place in the State 
is ax Jegal, though mot as authoritative, as the sovereign’s. It throbs 
with a noble indignation against injustice, and with a noble enthusiasm 
for freedom and truth. Jt is one of the great epistles of the world, a 
splendid apology for the oppressed and arraignment of the oppressors. 
Tt does not implore toleration as a concession, but claims freedom as « 
tight Its author is a-young man of but twenty-six, yet he speaks with 
the gravity of age. He tells the King that his first duty is to be just : 
that to punish unheard is but to inflict violence and perpetrate fraud. 
Those for whom he speaks are, though simple and godly men, yet 
charged with crimes that, were they true, ought to condemn them to 
a thousand fires and gibbets. ‘These charges the King is bound to 
investigate, for he is a minister of God, and if he fails to serve the 
God whose minister he is then he is « robber and no King. The 
lowliness of the men has as its counterpart the majesty of their beliefs, 
for the sake of which © alti nostrum vinculiy constringuntur, ali virgis 
cackmtur, afi in dudibviam cirewnducuntur, ali proscribuntur, alti 
sorviasine forquenter, abs fuga elabuntur, omnes rerum angrustia pre- 
gndmucr, diris ersecrationiius devovemur, maledictis laceramur, tndignismmis 
mode tractamur.” ‘Then he pska,“ Who are our accusers ?” and he turns 
on the priests like a new Erasmus, who does not, like the old, delight in 
satire for ite own sake orn a literature which scourges men by holding up 
the mirror to vice; but who feels the sublimity of virtue #o deeply that 
witticisms at the expense of vice are abhorrent to him. He takes up the 
charges in detail; it is suid that the doctrine is new, doubtful, and 
uncertain, unconfirmed by nuiracles, opposed to the Fathers and ancient 
custom, schismatical and productive of schism, and that its fruits are 
sects, seditions, licence. On no point is he so emphatic as the repudiation 
of the personal charges: the people he pleads for have never raised their 
voice in faction or sought to subvert law and order; they fear God 
sincerely and worship Him in truth, praying even in exile for the royal 
person and House. 
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The book which this address to the King introduces is a sketch 
or programme of reform in religion, ‘The first edition of the Jnstifutio 
is distinguished from all later editions by the emphasis it lays, not on 
dogma, but on morals, on worship, and on polity. Calvin conceives the 
Gospe! as a new law which ought to be embodied in « new life, individual 
and social. What came later to be known as Calvinism may be stated 
in an occasional sentence or implied in a paragraph, bat it is not the 
substance or determinative-idea of the book. ‘The problem discussed 
was been set by the stodics and the experience of the author; he has read 
the New ‘Testament as a humanist learned in the law, and he has been 
startled by the contrast between its ideal and the reality which confronts 
him. And he proceeds in a thoroughly juridical fashion, just as 
a document he ean decide nothing; he needs a written law or actual 
custom; and his book falls into divisions which these suggest. Hence 
his first chapter is concerned with duty or conduct as prescribed by 
the ‘Ten Commandments; his second with faith as contained in the 
Apostolic symbel; his third with prayer as fixed by the words of Christ; 
his fourth with the Sacrament as yviven in the Scriptures; his fifth with 
the false sacraments as defined by tradition and enforeed by Catholic 
custom; and his sixth with Christian liberty or the relation of the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, But though the book is, as compared 
with what it became leter, limited in scope and contents—the last edition 
which left the author's hand in 1559 had grown from « work in six 
chapters to one in four books and cighty chapters—yet its constructive 
power, its critical force, its large outlook impress the student. We have 
here none of Luther's scholasticism, or of Melanchthon’s deft manipulation 
of incompatible elements ; hut we have the first thoughts on religion of 
a mind trained by ancient literature to the criticism of life. 

In ee edition published in 1539 his old admirations reassert 
themselves. Plato is there described as of all philosophers “religiosiasimaus 
a marime sobrius™: and So ee ee Seneca, and other 
classical writers are quoted in m way that-finds a parallel in no theo- 
logical book of the period. But in this first edition he is too much im 
eamest, and writes too directly, to. adorn his pages with classical references; 
though in his style, in his argument, in his deduction of all things from 
God, and in his correlation of our knowledge of God and of man, in his 
emphasis on morals, in his sense for conduct and love of freedom, the 
classical spirit is living and active. ‘Thus, in his ideas of Christian liberty 
we can trace the student of Seneca, as in his appreciation of law and 
order we see the Roman jurist, He dislikes equally tyranny and licence. 
Liberty is said to consist in three things: freedom from the law as a 
means of acceptance with God, the spontaneous obedience of the justified 
to the Divine will, and freedom either to observe or neglect those external 
things which ure in themselves indifferent, He specially insists on this 
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last; since without it there will be no end to superstition and the conscience 
will enter a long and inextricable labyrinth whenee eseape will be difficult. 
The Church is the elect people of God, and miust, if it is to do its work 
in the world, obey Him, But it can obey only as it has control over its 
own destinies and authority over its own members, It will not err in 
matters of opinion if it is guided hy the Holy Spirit and judges according 
to the Scriptures. Magistrates are ordained of God, and ought to: be 
obeyed, even though wicked; but here a most significant exception is 
introduced. God is King of Kings; when He opens His mouth, He 
tlome is to be heard; it were worse than foolish to seek to please men 
by offending Him. We are subject to our rulers, hut only in Him; 

if they command what He has forbidden, we must fear God and disobey 
the King. 

The Jnstifufio bears the date “ Menae Martio; Anno 1636~; but 
Calvin, without waiting till his book was on the market, made a» 
Ti Fa journey to Ferrara, whose Duchess, Hence, a daughter of 
Louis XT, stood in active sympathy with the Reformers, ‘The reasons 
for this brief visit are very obscure; bat it may have been undertaken in 
the hope of mitigating by the help of Renée the severity of the 
persecutions in France. On his return Calvin ventured, tradition says, 
to Noyon, probably for the sake of family affairs; but he certainly 
teached Paris; and, while in the second half of July making his way into 
Germany, he arrived at Geneva. An old friend, possibly Louis du ‘Tillet, 
discovered him, and told Farel; and Farel, in sore straits for a helper, 
besought him, and indeed in the name of the Almighty commanded 
him, to stay, Calvin was reluctant, for he was reserved and shy, and 
conceived his ‘vocation to be the scholar’y rather than the preacher's; 
but the entreaties of Parel, half teurful, half minatory, prevailed. And 
thus Calvin's connexion with Geneva began. 











With the gncient and medieval history of Geneva we have here no 
concern; it will be enough if we briefly indicate those peculiarities of 
its constitution which gave Calvin his opportunity, and so much of its 
history as will explain the condition in which he found it. 

Ethnographically Geneva was connected with both the Tewtonie and 
the Latin races; by language it was French, by religious interests 
and sssocintions Ttalian, by political instincts and alfinitics Swiss, by 
commercial and industrial genius German. In the thirteenth srg its 
civil superior had been a Count of Burgundy; in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth he had been long superseded by the Dukes. of Savoy. 
And the supersession was inevitable, for Geneva occupied a comer of 
the Savoyard coutitry; and, as an old chronicler has it, the bells of the 
city were heard by more Savoyards than titizens. [ts constitution, at 
ance hierarchical, feudal, and demoecrntic, so balanced parties, whose 
interests were seldom compatible, as to put a premium on agitation and 
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intrigue. ‘These parties were the Bishop, the Vicecdom, or civil over- 
lord, and the citizens. 

‘The Bishop was the sovereign of the city, elected originally by the 
clergy and laity jointly, later by the Cathedral Chapter, though customs 
signiticant of the older time continued to be observed. ‘Thus the mere 
vote of the Chapter did not constitute the Bishop lord of the State; 
the election had further to be endorsed by the citizens, who accompanied. 
the Bishop in solemn procession to the Cathedral, where before the 
altar and in the presence of clergy and people le swore on the open 
Missal that: ‘he.;wrould’ presse, their laws, their liberties, and their 
privileges. As sovereign he isswvecd the coinage, rm 
was general of the forces, and su judge in both civil and 
siastionl catnes. Fa ection eben tid saoelaasl thom ncatvigltiver ot tamer 
and endorsed or remitted penalties, The Cathedral Chapter formed his 
Council and represented him in his absence, It constituted a permanen 
atistocmey, and sat as a sort of spiritual peerage in the city Council. 
Certain castles and demesnes were assigned to the Bishop, in order that 
he might be as sovereign in appearance and in dignity as he was in 
law and in fact. 

The Vicedom was captain of the Chnreh, commissioned to repress 
violence in the city and to defend it from external attacks, to act in the 
leas important civil and criminal cases, amd to carry owt the pemalties 
which the law pronounced. He was not reckoned a citizen, and stood 
sponsor for all the foreignera who enjoyed the hospitality of Geneva. 
While in theory the Bishop's vasaal, yet, a3 « matter of fact and for 
reasons which neither he nor the city was allowed to forget, the office 
had become hereditary in the House of Savoy; but as the Duke could 
not himself reside, his duties were discharged by two lieutenants, whos 
funetions were carefully defined and delimited. In a word, the civil 

over-lord was the minister of his sxclesiastical superior; but the superior 
tended to become the puppet of the minister. 

Apart from both stood the citizens in an order of their own. The 
general Council of the city, composed of the whole of the citizens, ic, all 
the heads of families, met at the summons of the great bell twice each 
year to transact business affecting the community aa such, to elect the 
four Syndics and the ‘Treasurer, to conclude alliances, to proclaim laws, 
to fix the prices of wine and of grain. The Syndics represented the 
municipal independence as against the sovereignty of the Bishop and 
the power of the Vicedom. To them the greater criminal jurisdiction 
was entrusted, and they were responsible for good onder within the cit) 
from sunset to sunrise. ‘They were assisted by the Smaller 
compesed of twanty qualified citizens; and if any event too ible 
for it to handle occurred, the Couneil of Sixty could be called, which 
was composed of the representatives of the several districts and the 
most eee and respectable citivens, Later, and just before the 
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Refarmation, the Council of Two Hundred was established in order that 
Geneva might be assimilated to the Swiss Cantons whose help it 
invoked. 

A State so constituted and governed could hardly eseape from the 
conecioumess that it was a Church, or feel otherwise than as if the 
ecelesiastic ot its head made its acts and legislation ecclesiastical. ‘The 
spiritual offices were made secular without the secular offices becoming 
spiritual : in other words, the clergy were assimilated to the laity, while 
the laity did not correspond to the clerical ideal, The priests dressed 
and armed like the people, played and fought with them, behaved more 
like examples of worldliness than teachers of the Gospel; in a word, 
sinned and lived like citizens of Geneva. ‘The decay of clerical morals 
was not peculiar to Geneva, though it must be noted as a main factor 
of the situation there. Kampechulte, here a reluctant witness, declares 
that the Bishop had beeome a humiliation to the Church and a degra- 
dation to the clergy ; and he cites the case of the old priest who, when 
ordered to put away his mistress, replied that he was quite realy to 
obey, provided all his brethren were treated with the same severity. But 
the constitution acted on the collective even more subtly than on the 
municated as if the State were a Church, or, what may be the same 
thing, as if there were no Church in the State, The extent to which 
a man could sin and yet remain a« citizen was a matter of statutory 
regulation: no citizen was allowed to keep more than one mistress, and 
every convicted adulterer was banished. ‘The prostitutes had a quarter 
where they dwelt, specin! clothing which they wore, and a “queen” who 
was responsible for the good order of her community. The clergy were 
a kind of moral police, responsible for the ctizens and to the city; and 
so their deterioration meant a moral decline. 

Bot a more obvious and, so fur as our immediate point is concerned, 
4 More serious consequence waa this: every ecclesiastical question tended 
to become civil, and every civil question to become ecclesinstical, A 
constitution has a way of working in a fashion either better or worse 
than, considered @ priors, would have seemed possible; and this because 
the people are ever a greater factor of harmony or disorder than the 
laws they live under. Hence, so long as Geneva was inspired by one 
spirit, the anomalies of the constitution did not breed discontent; bat, 
when new energies and new ambitions awoke, these anomalies became 
fruitfol of disaster to the State, So long as the Bishop and the people had 
common sims and interests, loyalty to both was easy; but, the moniwnt 
the interests of the Bishop looked in an opposite direction fram thos of 
the people, the situation became difficult. For loyalty to the Bishop as 
head of the State meant loyalty to the Church of which he was head : 
but loyalty to the people as the chief constituent of the State became 
disloyalty to the Bishop a» head both of Church and city, How this 
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situation arose in Genera, what it signified and whither it tended, 
and the Duke. ‘he Bishop stood for an ideal which he was not always 
either able or willing to realize: the Duke, who was his vice-lord, stood 
for an interest whose strength grew with its years, and created the 
needed for its own realisation. ‘The function of a Bishop's Vicar 

did not satisfy the House of Savoy; it wanted to be master in its own 
right, and sit in Geneva facing the ultramontane kingdoms, as it sat 
the game of intrigue in which the House has always been a skilled 
performer; and the Rishop was played off against the people, and the 
people against the Bishop, But it is harder to capture a whole city 
than « single person; it is easier to annex an exalted office than to 
control a whole population, a multitude of impulsive souls, singly 
accessible to incalculable yet imperious ideas. So the House concen- 
trated itself on the Bishop ; intrigued with the Chapter which elected ; 
intrigued with Rome which approved; prevailed with both, and got its: 
creatures appointed, men who would do its will and forget their office 
and its duties, A chronicler says that “ Duke and Bishop, like Herod 
and Pilate, stood united against the city.” The Bishop he means ts the 
Bastard of Savoy, appointed 1513, a man of notoriously immoral conduct, 
and in everything the unscrupulous instrument of the ducal policy. He 
lived ignobly, but served his House as best he could ; and m a moment 
of remorse, on his death-bed in 152%, be admonished his successor, 
Pierre de la Baume, thus: “Do not when thou art Bishop of Geneva 
walk in my footsteps, but defend the privileges of the Church and the 
freedom of the city.” Pierre, of course, promised, and for a while 
remembered his promise, but soon forgot it, neglected Geneva, alienated 
its citizens, lived isolated among them, absenterl himeelf, and allowed 
ee the Howe of Savoy hoped soon to pluck 

eat 

This policy was attended with mixed results, come of which may be 
described as foreseen and desired by the ducal House ; others as unforeseen 
and undesired, yet inevitable, We may reckon in the former class the 
weakening of the episcopal authority, the isolation of the Bishop, and 
his inability to stand alone, which meant his increased dependence on 
the strong arm of the Duke; and in the latter closs the effect upon the 
people and the uprising of fit and fearless leaders. Geneva might abut 
upon Savoyanl territory, but its citizens were not Savoyards, and did 
not intend to become what they were not. Around them was Swiss 
freedom, before them the French soil and spirit. ‘They breathed the 
air, partook of the temper, lived by the help, of both, and they would 
be neither alienated from their kin nor cease to be masters of their own 
destinies, They were not dissatisfied with their Church nor with their 
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city or its laws; they knew what they owed to the Rishop, how defence 
less they would have been without him, and what immunities his presence 
and influence had secured. But they would not because of past favours 
sabmit to present wrongs, especially to the wrong which the freeborn 
man most resents, the loss of his freedom. Hence, Geneva read the 
situation with other eyes than the House of Savoy, and resolved not to 
change its religion but to preserve its liberty. 

Its leaders were men like Philibert Berthelier, 1 genuine Genevan, 
self-indulgent, not free from vice, but brave, prudent, patriotic, by his 
death helping to redeem the city he loved ; Bezanson Hugues, a states- 
man, pure and high-minded, incapable of meanness or cowarilice, a 
devout Catholic, yet a strenuous republican, whose policy was to check 
the Savoyard by a Swiss confederacy or a joint citizenship with Swiss 
allies; Francois de Bonivard, Abbot of St Victor, a humanist willi the 
gut of speech and of letters, « kind of provincial Erasmus, with a 
graphic pen and « faculty for witty epigram, yet with a courage that 
neither the fear nor the experience of a prison could damp. The 
patriots were known as © Eyowenots,” confederates, men who had bound 
themselves by an oath to stand together and serve the common. cause. 
the Savoyard party were termed “Mamelukes” because, as Bonivard 
tells us, “they surrendered freedom and the public weal that they might 
submit to tyramy, as the Mamelukes denied Christ that they might 
follow Mohammad.” 

The battle wos fought with splendid tenacity; the patriots, as 
became loyal Catholics, first tried to coerce the Bishop by appeals to 
Rome and Vienne, and failed, Left face to face with Savoy, they 
appealed to their Swiss neighbours, Bern and Freiburg, proposed to 
them a joint citizenship, and long negotiated concerning it in vain, 
Bern bang back; for, progressive and Protestant, it did not desire that 
the defeat of the Duke should be to the advantage of the Bishop, who 
at last himself took the decisive step: On August 20, 1530, Pierre de 
da Baume proclaimed the Genevans rebels, and called upon the Savoyard 
to put down the rebellion. Bern and Freiburg took the field, and 
the emancipation of Geneva began. Yet it was only a beginning ; the 
ecclesiastical question was involved in the political, though the political 
had till now concealed the religious.. But the revolt against the Bishop 
could not but become « revolt agninst the Church. In other times it 
might have been the reverse, but not now. Reform was in the air: the 
preachers had long stormed at the gates of the city, and they had 
remained closed. But with Bern helping in the front they could be 
kept fast no longer. They were opened, and Guillaume Farel, fiery 
and eloquent in speech and indomitable in spirit, preached in his fearless 
way. On February 4, 1534, the rae opinion of Geneva pronounced 
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for the Barnese joint citizenship, and therefore for the Reformation’ 
aid thas ended the reign of the Bishop and the chances of the House 


of Savoy. On May 21, 1596, the citizens of Geneva swore that they 
would live according to the holy Evangelical law and word of God; 
and two months later Calvin's connexion with the city began. 


Calvin's life from this point onwards falls into three parts: his first 
stay in Geneva from July, 1596, to March, 1538; his residence in 
Strasburg from September, 1538, to September, 1541; and his second 
stay in Geneva from the last date till his death, May 27,1564. In the 
first period, he, in company with Farel, made an attempt to organise the 
Church, and reform the mind and manners of Geneva, und failed: his 
exile, formally voted by the Council, was the penalty of his failure. In 
the second period he was professor of theology and French preacher at 
Strassburg, a trusted divine and adviser, a delegate to the Protestant 
Churches of Germany, which he learned to know better, making the 
acquaintance of Melanchthon, and becoming more appreciative of Luther. 
At Strassburg some of his best literary work was done—his Letter 
to Cardinal Sadoleto (in its way his most perfect production), his Com- 
mentary on the Homans, a Treatise on the Lord's Supper, the secon 
Latin and the first French edition of his Jnstitutio, In the third period 
he introduced and completed his legislation at Geneva, taught, preached, 
and published there, watched the Churches everywhere, and conducted 
the most extensive correspondence of his day. In those twenty-eight 
years re did a work which changed the face of Christendom. 

It has been a subject of perhaps equal reproach among his enemies 
scarcely any change.” For a young man at twenty-aix to reach his final 
conclusions in the realms of thought and belief, especially after @ radical 
revolution of mind, would be matter of congratulation for his enemies 
rather than forhisadmirera. But the judgment rests on «double mistake, 
biographical and historical. As a matter of fact, fow men miny have 
changed Jess; but few also have developed more, Every crisis in his. 
career taught him something, and so enhanced hia capacity. His studies 
of Stoicisem showed him the value of morals; and he learned how to 
emphasise the sterner ethical qualities as well as the humaner, and the more- 
clement by the side of the higher, public virtues, His early humanism made 
him a scholar and an exegete, a master of elegant Latinity, of lucid and 
incisive speech, of'a graphic pen and historical imagination. His juristic 
studies gave him an idea of law, through which he interpreted th 
more abstract notions of theology, and a love of order, which compelled him 
to organise his Church, His imagination, playing upon the primitive 
Jesus Himself saw it; while the forces visible around him—the super- 
stitions, the regnant and unreproyed vices, the people so quickly sinning 
and so easily forgiven, the relics so innumerable and so fictitious, the 
acts and articles of worship, and especially the Sacraments deified and 
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burned into substitutes for Deity—induced him to judge the system that 
elaimed to be the sole interpreter and representative of Christ asa crafty 
compound of falsehood and truth. 

His knowlede thut the system had profited by men Hike Erasmus, 
whose wit made havoc of clerical sins and monkish superstition and 
Romish errors, and who yet conformed, or men like Gerard Roussel, who 
preached what he himself and they thought the Gospel, and who yet con- 
sented to hold office in the Catholie Church,—begat in him the belief that 
only by separntion and negation could Reformation be accomplished. His 
friendship with the good and simple, thoee who had tried to realise the 
religion of Jesus, and his knowledge of the tyrannies, the miseries, and 
the martyrdoms which they had in consequence endured, persuaded him 






as an honest man was to side with the oppressed whom he 
admired against the oppressors whose ways and policy he detested. His 
experiences aga teacher and preacher of the new faith, especially at 
Geneva, where he tells us he found at his first coming preachings and 
tamults, breaking and burning of images, but no Reformation, showed 
him that individual men and even a whale society might profess the 
Reformed faith without being reformed m character, Out of these 
exXpericnces came his master problem, namely, by what means could we best 
secure the expression of a changed faith in a changed life? Or, in other 
words, how could the Church be made not simply an institution for the 
worship of God, but an agency for the making of men fit to worship Him? 

His attempt to solve this problem constitutes his chief title to a 
place in the history of religion and civilisation. It means that Calvin 
was greater as a legislator than as a theologian, that we have less cause 
to be grateful to him for the system called Calvinism than for the 
Church that he organized. In other words, his polity is a more perfect 
expression of the man than his theology, though his theolory was the 
pat where he was most vulnerable, and where therefore he was most 
fiercely, not to say ferociously, attacked. ‘The foes born in his own 
household, men like Castellio or Bolsec, took the Divine decrees as the 
‘spot where they could strike most fatally at him and his preeminence, 
the Lutherans, when they wished to discredit his views on the Lord's 
Supper, thought they could do it most effectually by criticising the 
absolute Predestination. The sects that rose within the Reformed 
Church, such as the Socinian and the Remonstrant, justified their schism 
as protest against views which they described as equally dishonouring 
to God and belittling to man. But though Calvin's theolory occasioned 
the hottest and bitterest controversies known to Christian history, yet it 
is bere that his mind is least original and his ideas are most clearly 
derivative. Without Augustine we should never have had Calvinism, 
which is but the principles af the anti-Pelngian treatises developed, 
systematised, and applied. 
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There are indeed two points of difference between them ; Augustine 
disguised his positions in a criticium of hated and feared sectaries ; but 
Calvin stated his in their severe and colossal nakedness as the sole truth 
which Scripture had revealed to men. Yet Augustine affirms: and 
argues his doctrines with a breadth and « positive harshness: which we 
do not find in Calvin; on the contrary, there is evidence that while the 
system held and awed Calvin's reason it yet did not win his heart. 
That it was taught by the greatest Father of the Church was a reason that 
appealed to him as a scholar; that this Father found it in Paul was a 
more cogent reason still, for thus it appealed to him asa thinker whose 
ultimate authority was the Word of God. And on this point we have 
incidental evidence. In August, 1499, Calvin wrote the Preface to the 
second edition of his Jnatitufio, where the doctrines of Grace and Sin 
occupy for the first time their determinative position in his system ; and 
in October of the sume year he published his Commentary an Homans. 
Tt seems, therefore, as if the greater prominence that he now gave to the 
doctrines, hich we have come to think most characteristic of him, was 
due to ‘his closer study of Paul as interpreted by Augustine. And this 
system helped him to do two things: to explain his own as a normal 
human experience, and to face undismayed the strength and the terrors 
of an infallible Church. These two positions are affirmed and co- 
ordinated in a splendid passage in the Letfer to Sadoleto, published also 
in 1559, in September, just between the Jnstitutio and the Commentary, 
which tells of his vocation by God, and of his consequent right to speak 
in the name of Him who had put His word in his mouth and written 
His law upon his conscience, God had called him, and laid upon him a 
duty which he could not evade without defying God_ 

But here emerges another point of distinction from Augustine: 
Calvin conceived that God spoke to him directly, without any inter- 
mediate person or institution. Augustine's theology was absolute, but 
his theory of the Church was conditional, and thus the one qualified the 
other: the God whom the thinker conceived was modified by the God 
of whom the priest was the representative and mouthpiece. Tt is the 
essence of the priestly idea to manipulate and administer the conilitions 
on which God finds access to men, and men gain access to God. Hence, 
0 long as Augustine's theolozy was embedded in a sacerdotal system, 
the system softened the theology; the thought was accommodated to the 
institution, the institution was not subdued to the likeness of the thought. 
But Calvin rejected the Church of Augustine, and took over his later 
intellectual system in all its-naked severity. The sin of man confronted 
the grace of God; man, sinful by nature, could do no right: God, 
infinite in majesty end in holiness, could do no wrong. Man was born 
in sin; his nature was corrupt, and as his nature was his actions must 
be, If then he was to be saved, God must save him: and, as God's el] 
was gracious, saving was as natural to Him as sinning was to man. 
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Erenee wre could contribute vathinge towards ont owe scivetion = God did 
it all: we had no merit, and He had all the glory. In a system so 
conceived there was no room for the priest; his prayers and sacrifices, 
his masses and absolution, his shrines and relies and articles of worship, 
were brut the impertinences of ephemeral and feeble man in the face of 
the Eternal Potency. 

Calvin knew well the sublimity of the system which he expounded, 
but he could have wished it to be more pitiful: He did not love to 
think of the innumerable millions of the heathen with their infant 
children ordsined to everlasting death ; the decree that fixed the number 
alike of the saved and the lost was to him an awful decree, but he could 
not look towards the Alps without fecling how closely the sublime and 
the awfa) were allied. .And if the sublimity of earth was terrible, how 
much more terrible must be the majesty of God! But if He is so 
august, must we not labour to attain the dignity of moral manhood, the 
only dignity which it becomes Him to recognise? 

‘We come then to Calvin's legislative achievements as his main title to 
name and fame. But two points must here be noted. In the first place, 
while his theology was lesy original and effective than his legislation or 
polity, yet he so construed the former as to make the latter its logical 
anil indeed inevitable outcome. ‘The polity was a deduction from the 
theology, which may be defined a2 « science of the Divine will as a moral 
will, aiming at the complete moralisation of Man, whether as «a unit or 
asa society, The two were thus so organically connected that each lent 
strength to the other, the system to the Church and the Church to the 
system, while other and more potently reasonable theologies either died 
Shirin genet aris otrrekom Ses aed canta ars peat here 

e practicable by Geneva, e in Europe 
oe it could have been oactedl a2 seaated Ta tase learned 
enough concerning Genevan history and institutions to understand why 
hiss should have been the case. ‘The city was small, free, homogeneous, 
distinguished by a strong local patriotism, a stalwart communal life 
€abadisnce. tis) Uboen daakinclic $i Wek fuse eikanstnated: Stelle Gouk-the 
ecclesiastical Prince and its ancient religious system; and the change 
thus accomplished was, though disguised in a religious habit, yet 
essentinlly political, For the Council which abolished the Bishop had 
male itself heir to his faculties and functions; it could only dismiss 
him as civil lord by dismissing him as the ecclesiastical head of Geneva, 
and in so doing it assumed the right to succeed 2s well ax to supersede 
him in both expecities, ‘This, however, involved a notable inversion of 
old ideas; before the change the ecclesiastical authority had been civil, 
but beeaiue of a nee authority became ecclesia i 
theocracy meats o Church or the sovereipnt: of the = 
in the State, thes the ancient constitution of Geneva ns Sieabea bes if 
democracy means the sovereignty of the people in Church as well as in 
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State, then the change had made it democratic. And it was just after 
the change had been effected that Calvin's connexion with the city 





ief Tans ) stinded him to stay as a colleague, and the 
Council appointed him professor and preacher. He was young, exactly 
twenty-seven yeurs of age, full of high ideals, but inexperienced, un- 
acquainted with men, without any knowledge of Geneva and the state 
of things there. He could therefore make no terms, could only stay 
to de his duty. What that duty was soon became apparent. Geneva 
had not become any more moral in character becatize it had changed 
its mind in religion, It had two months before Calvin's arrival sworn 
to live according to the holy evangelical law and Word of God; but 
it did not seem to understand its own oath. And the man whom his 
intellectual ‘sincerity and moral integrity had driven out of Catholicism, 
could not hold office in any Church which made light of conviction and 
conduct ; and so he at once set himself to organise a Church that should 
be efficaciously moral. He built on the ancient Geneyan idea, that the 
city isa Church; only he wished to make the Church to be primary and 
real. “The theocracy, which had been construed as the reign of the clergy, 
he would interpret as ideal and realise a3 a reign of God. The citizens, 
who had assumed control of their own spiritual destinies and ecclesiastical 
affairs, he wanted to instruct in their responsibilities and discipline into 
obedience. And he would do it in the way of a jurist who believes in 
the harmony of law and custom; he would by positive enactments train 
the city, which conceived itself to be a Church, to be and behave as if 
it were indeed a Church, living according to the Gospel which it had 
sworn to obey. 

Thus « confession of faith was drawn up which the people were 
to adopt as their own, and so attain clarity and concordance of mind 
concerning God and His Word; and a catechism was composed which 
was to be made the basis of religious instruction in both the school and 
the family, for the citizen as well as the child. Worship was to be 
carefully regulated, psalm-books prepared, psalm-singing cultivated; 
the preacher was to interpret the Word, and the pastor to supervis: 
the flock. ‘The Lord's Supper was to be celebrated monthly, but only 
those who were morally fit or worthy were to be allowed to communicate, 
The Church, in order that it might fulfil its functions and guard the Holy 
Table, must have the right of excommunication, It was not enough that 
aman should be « citizen or a councillor to be admitted to the Lords 
Supper; his mind must be Christian, and his conduct Christ-like. 
Without faith the rite wes profaned, the presence of Christ was not 
realised. Moreover, since matrimonial cases were many and infelicity 
sprang both from differences of faith and impurity of conduct, « board, 
composed partly of magistrates and partly of ministers, was to be 
appointed to deal with them; and it was to have the power to exclude 
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from the Church those who either did not believe its de 
‘pot obey its commandments, 

These were drastic proposals to be mare to a city which had just 
dismissed its Bishop, attained political freedom, and proclaimed o 
Reformation of religion: and Calvin was not the man to leave them 
inoperative. A card-player was filloniod a tire-woman, a mother, and 
two brideamaids were arrested : they had adorned the bride boo 
gaily ; an adulterer was driven with the partner of hits guilt throngh. the 
streets by the common hangman, and then banished. These 
taxed the temper of the city sorely; it was not unfamiliar with legisla- 
tion of the kind, but it had not been accustomed to see it enforced. 
Hence, men who came-to be known as “libertines,” though they were 
both patriotic and moral and only craved freedom, rose and said, 
“This is an intolerable tyranny; we will not allow any man to be lord 
over our consciences,” And about the same time Calvin's orthodoxy wns 

Two Anabaptists arrived and demanded liberty to prophesy; 
anil Peter Catoli chirped line’ with heresy ne to the ‘Trinity. He would 
not use the Athunasan Creed; and he defended himself by reasons that 
the scholar who knows its history will respect. The end soon came. 
When he heard that he had been sentenced to hanishnient, he said, “If 
T had served men this would have been a poor reward, but I have served 
[lim whe never fails to perform what He ae promised.” 








In 1541 Geneva recalled Calvin, and he obeyed. as one who gors to 
fulfil an tmperative but unwelcome duty. ‘There is nothing more 
pathetic in the Htersture of the period than his hesitancies and fears. 
He tells Fare! that he would rather die a hundred times than agnin take 
up that cross “in qua millies quotidie pereundum esset” And he writes te 
Viret that it were better to nerds onee for all than “in Wla carnificins 
itzrum torguen.” Bot be loved Geneva, and it was in evil case, Rome 
was plotting to reclaim it; Savoy was watching her opportunity, the 

ote feared to go forward, and even the timid dared not go back. So 
the peers of the city, divided between its factions and its foes, con- 
stituted an ced which Calvin could not resist; but he did not yield 
unconditi He went back as the legislator who was to frame laws 
for its Church; and be so adapted them to the civil constitution and the 
constitution to them, that he raised the little city of Geneva to be the 
Protestant Rome. 

Calvin's idea, whether of the Church or the State, it is neither 

ible nor necessary to discuss fully here; as he conceived, Fatherhood 
scanaat to God, motherhood to the Church: we entered into life by 
being conevived in her womb and suckled at her breasts, and so long 
as we lived we were w scholars in her school. She was cathalle, holy, 
one and indivisible ; to invent another Church would be to divide Christ. 
In this sense she comprehended all the people of God, His elect in every 
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age and place; but this eternal and internal Church was, as it were, 
distributed into local and external Churches, which existed in the towns 
and villages inhabited of men. Calvin held, indeed, that the local ought 
did not hold the two to be identical, They differed in many ways; in 
the one ease the chosen of God constituted the Church, but in the other 
case, 45 Augustine had anid, “there are very many sheep without, 
and very many wolves within.” The universal Church lived under the 
immediate sovereignty of God; but particular Churches, while bound #0 
to live, yet were organised according to the wants of human society, and 
so long as the people were God's and lived unto Him, their society was 
a Church, which, as an inhabitant of space and time, could not but live 
its corporate life in some State, in relation to it even while differing 
from it, What this:relation ought to be Calvin rather implied than 
discussed. He assumed their distinctness, but his policy often involved 
their identity. It would be approximately true to say that the ideal Church 
was independent of the Stabe, above it while distributed through it; 
but the actual Church, while owing its existence to the ideal, was yet 
associated with the State, and often bound to act with it and through 
it, It was not possible that a local Church should be merged in the 
State, for then it would cease to be a Divine institution: or be subor- 
dinate to the State, for then it would be a mere minister of man’s 
will, subject to all the accidents and influences proper to time; or be 
separated from the State, for then it would be cut off from the field 
which most needed its presence and action. 

soul and body constituted one man, so Church and State constituted 
one society, distinct in function but inseparable in being, Without the 
State there would be no medium for the Church to work in, no body for 
the soul to animate; without the Church there would be no law higher 
than expediency to govern the State, no ides) of thought and conduct, 
no soul to animate the body. Both Church and State therefore were 
necessary to the good ordering of society, and each was explained by the 
same ides. All human authority was the ereation of God; His will had 
formed the State to care for the actual mun, who was temporal, and the 
Church to care for the ideal man, who was immortal. Each had the 
sine cause or root; and, without both, life could not be so ordered as 
to realise Eternal Will Over the State God placed the magistrate, 
who might here be a monarch, an Emperor or King, and there a Syndic 
or Council, created by the people for the people; but whatever he might 
be, he was yet « power ordained of God for the good of man and the 
regulation of society. In, rather than over, the Church God had set 
i ininistry or authorities that were to rule by the teuching which con- 
vinced the reason and commanded the conscience, and by the service 
which won the heart and persuaded the will. ‘The ministers were 
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responsihic to the State m all civil matters; but the magistrates were 
responsible to the Church in all religious concerns, especially those 
affecting faith and conduct. The laws of the State were civil in form, 
but religious in origin; the laws of the Church were civil in sanction, 
though spiritual in scope and purpose. Calvin indeed had, as regards 
civil molity, distinguished iteea monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
andi had mdicated their respective excellences and defects, as well as his 
own personal preferences; but he declined to assert that one of them 

Iuttely or under all conilitions the best. He could not feel as if 
ne «similar latitude of judgment were allowed him as regards the Chorch, 
where man was not free to follow any order he liked, for in the New 
Testament « polity was given him to imitate. Our Lord had Himself 
shorn how Hie Church ought to be poverned, and where He had spoken 
man’s duty was to interpret His word and do His will. 





The Ordonnances Eeclésiastiquer may be described as Calvin's 
programme of Genevan reform, or his method for applying to the local 
and external Church the government which our Lord had instituted and 
the Apostles had realised- These Ordinances expressed his historical 
sense and gratified his religious temper, while adapting the Church to 
the city, so that the city might become a better Church. To explain in 
detail how he proposed to do this is impossible within our limits; and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the most important of the factors 
he created, the Ministry and the Consistory. 

The Reformed ministry had till now been largely the creation of 
conversion, or inspiration, or chance, and the result could not be termed 
satisfactory, Convinced men had found their way into it, and had created 
a conviction as sincere and an enthusiasm as vehement as their own; but 
along with them had also come hosts of restless men, moved by superficial 
and often ignoble causes :—iliscontent, petulance, discomfort, the desire 
to legitimise illegitimate connexions, dislike to authority, and the mere 
love of change. And they had proved most mischievets forces in the 
Protestant Churches, had continued restless, become seditious, im- 
practicable, schismatic, authors of disorder and enemies of peace, who 
arrested progress and made men nshomed of change. Calvin had had 
his own experience of these men; and he, as a man of grave and juristic 
mind, had found the experience disagreeable, and was to find it more 

e still, With the insight of genius he perceived that the 
battle could be won, not by chance recruits, but only by « disciplined 
army ; and, in order that the army might be created, he invented the 
dise’ptine The Ordinances may indeed be termed a method for making 
and guiding a Reformed ministry, a clergy that, without any priestly 
character, should yet be more efficient than the ancient priesthood. 
Hence where the Roman placed the Church, Calvin set the Deity, and 
made a man’s right to enter the ministerial olfice depend on his vocation 
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by God, But this belief in a Divine choice and call was to be tested by 
a threefold process, Examination, Election, Institution or Introduction. 
The Examination, which was to be conducted by men already in the 
ministry, the recognised preachers and teachers of the Church, covered 
the whole period of thought and life; what the candidate had learmmed 
at school and college, what he had been at home and in society, what 
evidence he could furnish as to his call being of God. He had to show 
what and why he believed; the relation in which his beliefs stood to the 
Church on the one hand and the Scriptures on the other; whether he 
could teach what be had learned, or preach aa he believed; how he had 
hitherto lived, and whether he had so behaved himself ay to be without 
presented him to the Council; if the Council approved, he preached 
before the people; and if they approved, he was declared to be elected 
a minister of the Word. Institution, which was as much o civil as a 
religious process, followed, and it ended with the candidate taking an 
oath befure the Council that he would edify the Church, serve the city, 
and set to all a goodly example of obedience. 

But these initial steps were not the most essential parts of the disci- 
pline; more effectual still were the means employed to secure the minister's 
efficiency, and to define his relation to the city or Church. ‘The conduct 
of each person was the concern of the ministerial body as a whole; and 
the behaviour of the body was open to the criticism of every minister, 
The homblest pastor had the right, which was laid upon him as a duty, to 
criticise the bearing or the action of the most eminent; and responsibility 
was so personal and yet so collective, at once go concentrated and so 
distributed, that while it belonged to all, each individual was made to 
feel as if he alone bore it. “Thus in Geneva the ministers formed the 
Venerable Company, correspondent to the Smaller Council, which was, as 
it were, the cabinet or executive of the Greater; and. every week it met in 
Congregation, as it was called, to study the Scriptures, discuss doctrine, 
and review conduct. ‘There was, besides, every three months « special 
Synod which made inquisition into the faults and failures of the 
brotherhuod, and was charged with the discipline of the faithless. 
Alonpside of these faculties ran duties which were coextensive with the 
religious wants of the city. ‘The minister of the Word was a preacher 
who had to speak to the people concerning the truth and will of God ; 
a pastor of the flock which was given him to supervise and tend: a 
guide of the worship which he was bound to make worthy of God 
and wplifting to man; an administrator of the Sacraments which sealed 
the covenants and spoke to faith of God's snving grace and the presence 
of His Son; an instructor with the duty of catechising old and young 
and peparan oa ; a friend to every man who needed him, with a 
special mission to t . especially in seasons of disease and distress, 
while also the soul of all the charity in the city. 

iM. x1, 2i—Z 








Nor, though the ministers were to hold so influential a place in the: 
body politic, could they come to feel as if they were a self-propagating, 
an exclusive, or a sacrosanct corporation. Without the ministry the 
minister could not be made; but without the people he could not be 
called or maintained. He issued from the ranks of the citizens, and he 
could be reduced to their condition again. If hie conduct was scandalous, 
or if his faith changed or failed, the reduction was inevitable. He was. 

ible to the Church, typified by its clergy ; and responsible for the 
Church, typified by the city or the laity. Calvin's theory was a 1 
RRA ACES the clergy did not reign, nor did the organised Church 
govern; but God reigned over Church and State alike, and so governed 
that hoth magistrates and clergy were His ministers. In Geneva every 
office was sacred, and existed for the glory of the God who was its 
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ITuLy be said ‘to have had! curtain indireet but international results; it 
compelled Calvin to develop his system of education; it supplied the 
Reformed Church, especially in France, with the men which it needed 
to fight its battles and to form the iron in its blood; it presented the 
Reformed Church everywhere with an intellectual and educational ideal 
which must be realised if its work was to be done; and it created the 
modern preacher, defining the sphere of his activity and setting up for 
his imitation a noble and lofty example. 

Calvin soon found that the Reformed faith could live-in a democratic 
city only by an enlightened pulpit speaking to enlightened citizens, and 
that an educated ministry was helpless without an educated people, 
His method for creating both entitles him to rank among the foremost 
makers of modern education. As a humanist he believed in the classical 
languages and literntures—there is a tradition which says that he read 
through Cicero once a year—and so“he built his system on the solid reck 
of Greco-Roman antiquity.” Yet be did not neglect religion ; he so 
trained the boys of Geneva through his Catechism that each was said to 
beable to give a reason for his faith “like a doctor of the Sorbonne,” 
He believed in the unity of knowledge and the community of learning, 
pluwing the magistrate and the minister, the citizen and the pastor, in 
the hands of the same teacher, and binding the school and the university 

ether, The boy learned in the ane and the man studied in the other; 
but the school was the way to the university, the university was the 
sradeslbedige-ait In nothing does the pedagogic gen it» of Calvin 

more appear than in his fine jealousy as to the character and com- 
whether of masters or professors, and in his unwearied quest 

Shee aiulified scan. His letters teem with references: to the men in 
various lands and many universities whom he was seeking to bring to 
Geneva. The first Rector, Antoime Saunier, was a notable man; and he 
never rested till he had secured his dear old teacher, Mathurin Cordier. 
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Academy, or school and university, together; and Calvin himself was a pro- 
fessor of theology, The success of the College was great; the success of the 
Academy was greater. Men came from all quarters—English, Italians, 
with the passion to learn in their blood—to jostle each other among the 
thousand hearers whe met to listen to the great Reformer. But France 
was the main feeder of the Academy; Frenchmen filled its chairs, oceupivd 
its benches, learned in it the eouraze to live and the will to die. From 
Geneva books poured into France; and the French Church was ever 
appealing for ministers, vel never appealed in vain. Within eleven 
years, 1555-66—Calvin died in 1564—it is known that Geneva sent 
161 pastors into France; how many more may have gone, unrecorded, 
we cannot tell, And they were learned men, strenuous, fearless, praised 
by a French Bishop as modest, grave, saintly, with the name of Jesus 
Christ ever on their lips. Charles TX implored the magistrates of 
Geneva to stop the supply and withdraw the men already sent; but the 
magistrates replied that the preachers had been sent not by them but by 
their ministers, who believed that the sovereign duty of all Princes and 
Kings was to do homage to Him who had given to them their dominion. 
It was small wonder that the Venctian Suriano should describe Geneva 
as “the mine whence came the ore of heresy”; or that the Protestants 
should gather courage as they heard the men from Geneva sing psalms 
in the face of torture and death, 

Tt was indeed « very different France which the eyes of the dying 
Calvin saw from that which the young man had seen thirty years before. 
Religious hnte was even more bitter and vindictive; war had come and 
made persecution more ferocious: bat the Huguenots had grown 
mumlicrous, potent, respected, feared, and disputed with Catholicism the 
supremacy of the kingdom. And Calvin had done it, not by arms nor 
by threats, nor by encouragement of sedition or insurrection—to such 
action he was ever resolutely apposed—buat by the agency of the men 
whom he formed in Geneva, and by their persussive speech. ‘The Reformed 
minister was essentially a preacher, intellectual, exegetical, argumentative, 
seriously concerned with the subjects that most appealed to the serious 
minded, Modern oratory may be said to begin with him, and indeed to 
be his creation. He helped to make the vernacular tongues of Western 
Europe literary. He accustomed the people to hear the gmivest and 
most sacred themes discussed in the language which they knew; and the 
themes ennobled the language, the langunce was never allowed to degrade 
the themes, And there was no tongue and no people that he influenced. 
« preacher he found his successor in Bourdaloue: and a literary critic who 
docs not love him has expressed a doubt as to whether Pascal could be 
more eloquent or was so profound. And the jdeal then realised in 
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Geneva nied an influence far beyond France, It extended into 
Holland, which in the strength of the Reformed faith resisted Charles V 
arid his son, achieved independence, and created the freest and best 
wiucated State on the continent of Europe. John Knox breathed for 
awhile the atmosphere of Geneva, was subdued into the likeness of the 
man whe hed made it, and when he went home he copied its education 
and tried to repeat its Reformation, English Reformers, fleeing aps 
gh Lapin Fy sire act Uae aR its hospitable walls, and, returning 

to establish the Genevan discipline, and failed, aa 
saacsded in forming the Purttan charncter. If the author of the 
Ordownances Ecciésiastiques accomplished, whether directly or indirectly, 
so much, we need not hesitate to term him a notable friend to 








The Consistory may be described as Culvin’s method for moralising 
the Church the life of man and the State to which he belonged. 
He may in the manner of the gurist have imagined that regulation hy 
positive law was the most efficient means of governing conduct; but if 
he legislated ns a jurist, he thought and purposed as a Reformer. It ts 
here, where injustice is easiest, that we ought to be most scrupulously 
just. Calvin was resolved, so far as be had power, to make the Church 
what it had not been but what if ought to be, an institution organised 
for the creation of a moral mankind. For this reason he claimed for it 
the right of excommunication and the power to excommunicate. But 
as he conceived the matter, the exercise of the power which followed 
from the possession of the right, while spiritual in exence and in purpose, 
might yet be civil in certain of its effects. ‘The Consistory was a body 
appointed to be the guardian of morals, and therefore pusesed of the 
power to excommunicate. 

It was composed of six ministers and twelve elder. The elder 
were to be elected annually, and were to be men of good and honour- 
able conduct, blameless and free from suspicion, animated by the fear 
of God and endowed with spiritunl wisdom. ‘They were to be chosen, 
two from the Smuller Council, four from the Council of Sixty, and six 
from the Great Council; they were to be elected at the same time as 
the magistrates, were to be capable of re-clection, and were to take 
the oath of allegiance to the State and fidelity to the Church. ‘They 

ted the idea that Geneva was a Church-State; and their 
duties were to have their eye upon every man, family, or district, to 
have their ears open to every complaint, to punish every offence according 
to « earefully-grduated scale, and to enforce purity everywhere. ‘The 
Consistory’s jurisdiction was not civil, but spiritual; the sword which it 
wielded was not Cacsar’s but Christ’s, yet it had nghts of entry and 
investigation that were notso much Christ's as Caesar's, It wasa judicial 
body and sat every Thurmday to examine charges of misconduct or 
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immorality, to pass sentences from which there was no appeal, and where 
according to law, If any offender refused to appear, a civil officer was 
sent to bring him; and so every ecclesiastical offence became an act of 
civil disobedience, Thus, obstinate refusal to communicate was regarded 
asa punishable crime; so were frivolous or continued absence from church, 
disrespect to parents, blasphenry, and adultery. One young woman who 
sang profane songs ‘was banished, and another who sang them to psalm- 
tunes was scourged. Heresy became'as much an offence as immorality. 
If a creed or confession becomes a law of the State as well as of the Church, 
to speak or agitate agninst it becomes treason. In other words, if opinion 
is established by law, heresy is turned into crime. And this Geneva soon 
discovered, Castellio’s doubts as to the canonicity of Solomon's Song, 
and as to the received interpretation of Christ's descent into Hades, 
Bolsec’s criticism of predestination, Groet’s suspected scepticism and 
creed, were all opinions judged to be crimmal, Infallihility is not the 
anly system that makes heresy culpable and the heretic guilty. If the 
Church will be « State, and enforce its Jaws, which must affect both 
conduct and belief, by the only method a State can follow, then it musi 
hear the reproach of being more cruel, and therefore more unjust, than 
any purely civil power. ‘The heretic may be a man of irreproachable 
character; but if heresy be treason against the law, a character without 
reproach may aggravate ruther than extenuate the crime, The man of 
imperfect morals may be too feeble of will to differ in opinion from the 
constituted authority, and his intellectual conformity may save him from 
the sentence which his moral weakness deserves. And time alone was 
needed to make it obvious how imperfectly Geneva could attain cither 
unity of faith or purity of Hfe by turning her Church into a city governed 
by positive law, 

Many points remain of necessity undiscused. The merits and 
defects of Calvin as a writer of polemical trentises; his work as 
statesman, and his appreciation of political questiona in lands so unlike 
his own as England ; his qualities aa a correspondent who feels no alfairs 
of State too large to grapple with, and uo personal concern too small to 
touch ; his worth and wisdom as an adviser who loves the great of the 
earth for the good they can do, and judges that the higher a person is 
placed the more need there is for plain and candid speech, but who 
forgets not the humble and the poor, and can pause amid the mightiest 
Tiers to hear their plaints : his attechim my t and tenderness aa a friend, 
whether im his brilliant youth or his sadder age, when he loved to 
companion Pierre Viret—could have justice done them only were the 
limits of our space wholly different from what they are. 

But there are three things that may be emphasised in conclusion. The 
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first is Calvin's irenical services to Protestantism. He made the Reformed 
Church less antithetical to the Lutheran, and the Lutheran leaders 
better understood among the Reformed. His doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper may be described as a spiritual doctrine of the Real Presency: 

he escaped the miserable perplexities which lurked in the scliclistia 
notion of Sudstanéia, and were used to justify Transubstantintion on the 
one hand, and Consubstantistion on the other, Where faith was, there 
the Lord was, and where it was not there could be no idea of Him, and 
no image or symbol could speak of His presence. Secondly, mention 
mist be made of Calvin's services to the French tongue. Fe perhaps more 
than any other man made it a literary vehicle, a medium for high 

phical and religious discussion, The Jnstitutio has been said to be the 
first, book written in French which can be described as logically composed, 
built up according to a consecutive and | portioned plan. The style 
is the man, exact, sober, precise, restrai sad perhaps, or a trifle cold, 
but full of conviction and reason, lke: French ke spenbn 4a im racked 
product, an evolution and a new phase of the medieval French, refreshed, 
vivified, made simpler and more living by baptism in its original source, 
classical Latinity. ‘Thirdly, pang ig ig did ne 9p tl 
must not be forgotten. These it is hardly possible to exaggers 
es, the ganesh At Cnemninltnlors, SNaaenah ili, NE exegten:. ta 
most reasonable of critic. He knows how to use an age to interpret 
A mana man to interpret an age. His exegesis is never forced or 
fantastic; he is less mosh and subjective in his judgments than 
Luther; more reverent to Scripture, more faithful. to. history, more 
modern in spirit. His work on the Peulms hes much to to make our 
most advanced scholars ashamed of the small progress we have made 
either in method or in conclusions, And his work is inspired by « 
noble belief ; he thooght that the one way to realise Christianity was by 
knowing the mind of Christ; that this mind was expressed in the 
Seriptures ; und that to make them living and credible was to make 
indefinitely more possible its ine on in the thoughts and institu. 
tions of man. It is by his service to this cause that Calvin must be 
ultimately judged. 
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THE CATHOLIC SOUTH. 


THe great wave of revolution and reconstruction which was passing 
over northern Europe in the earlier half of the sixteenth century did not 
beyond the Alps, the feeling to which it gave expression was not need 
Teutonic. Many of the causes which led up to it were common to 
Western Christendom; some, as for instance the demand for liberty of 
opinion and free enquiry, were even more characteristic of Italy than 
af Germany, Accordingly, vigorous attempts arose in many parts of 
southern Europe to bring about « reformation in the Church—attempts 
which were hy no means a mere echo of the changes in the north. But 
they never obtained a really strong hold upon the affections of the 
common people, and never secured the friendship, or even the neutrality, 
af the civil power; and so, both in Italy and in the Tberian peninsula, 
their suppression was only a question of time. By the year 1576, when 
the charges against Bartolome Carranza were finally adjudicated upon, 
they were practically at an end. Isolated cases of heresy still occurred, 
but there was no longer anything like an organised revolt against the 
doctrinal or disciplinary system of the Papacy. 

In tracing the course of the Reform movements of southern Enrope 
we are dealing with forces which beeame more widely divergent as time 
wenton. Men at first acted together who ultimately found themselves 
violently opposed to one another; principles were adduced on the same 
side which proved in time to be sharply contrasted. ‘The old-standing 
desire to curb the power of the Curia and to vindieate the authority of 
Genera! Councils over the whole Church joined hands in the earlier stages 
of the movement with the wider, yet more individualistic, aspirations of 
the Renaissance. Men who had come under the influence of the new spirit 
In any Of its manifestations were able to work together at first, whether 
they strove to reconstruct m worn-out theology, or to abolish corrupt 
practices, or to restore the standard of personal devotion and moral 
condoct. It was only by degrees that the ascetic, the humanist, and the 
doctrinal Reformer drifted into relations of antagonism; but this was 
the position ultimately reached. And a stronger line of division appeared 
as time wenton, There were some who refused to take any step which 
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would separate them from the communion of the Church: 23 Carnesecchi 
expressed it, the Catholic religion was theirs already, and all that they 
desired was that it should be better preached. Others however felt 
compelled to withdraw from the fellowship of a corrupt society, still 
strenuously affirming that by so doing they had in no way departed 
from the unity of the Church. Of the former, many were influenced by 
the doctrinal movement in its most extreme forms, and some even died 
for their opinions without giving way. Of the latter, many recognised 
that their action could only be justified by the immediate claims of 
Christian truth. But in spite of individual divergences, here was « real 
line of division, in southern Europe as in the north. 








L 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


So far as the movement was one of protest arainst practical abuses, 
the need for Reform was not less widely felt in Italy than in Germany, 
Hodrigo Nino, the imperial ambassador to the and Signory, 
wrote in 1555 that there were few in Venice who were not more Lutheran 
than Luther himself with regard to such matters as the reform of the 
clergy and their secular state. Venice was no doubt exceptional, and 
the state of feeling there was not that of Italy asa whole Nevertheless, 
vigorous efforts after practical reform had begun in other parts of Italy 
long before this. Adrian of Utrecht, Bishop of Tortosa, the friend of 
Erasmus and the former tutor of Charles V, ascended the papa! throne 
in 1522 with a firm resolve to set the Church in order, and to begin 
with his own household. In many ways he seemed well fitted for the 
tusk. A student of distinction, his uprichtness, personal piety, and 
strictness of life were known to all men; and already, as Legate in Spain, 
he had taken a vigorous part in the reform of the Religious Houses there. 
But in Rome he proved to be quite helpless. Satisfied with the scholastic 
theolory in which he was so great an ndept, he did not understand the 
questionings which were beginning to stir the minds of others. ‘The 
Romans had no fellow-feeling for a man who never gave way to anger 
or to mirth, and to whom the treasures of sculpture in the Vatican were 
no more than “ pagan idols.” The scholar who had done so much to 
foster learning at Louvain was to them only a stranger who knew no 
Italian, though he spoke Latin very well “fora barbarian." Moreover, 
the Curia was determined not to be reformed. ‘This Adrian achiever 
nothing; he died unregretted in 1525, not without the usual suspicion 
of poison ; and from that time forward every Pope has been an Italian, 

But already an important movement bad been inaugurated. Just 
before or shortly after the accession of Adrian V1, a number of éarnest- 
minded men, clergy and laity, had banded themselves together at Rome 








iszi—ti | The Oratory of Divine Love. $79 
in the famous “Oratory of Divine Love,” to work and pray for the 
purification of the Church. ‘Their leaders were Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul IV, and the Count Gaetano da Thiene, who was 
subsequently canonised. The society consisted of fifty or sixty dis- 
Hnguished men, including amongst others Jacopo Sacdoleto, Giammatteo 
Giberti, Latino Giovenale, Girolamo and Luigi Lippomano, and Giuliano 
Dati. They held their spiritual exercises in the Church of Santi 
Silvestro e Dorotea, of which Dati was curate, and consulted together 
on the evils of the day. In 1524 Gaetano withdrew to form a new Order 
of Clerks Regular, who were presently jomed by Caraffa, and came to be 
known as Theatines from his:‘see of Theate (Chieti in the Abruzzi); bat 
the original society still continued to meet until it was dispersed by the 
Sack of Rome in 1427, Many of its former members, including Caraffh 
and Giberti, met again at Venice, where they came under the influence 
of the senator Gasparo Contarini. By degrees others were admitted to 
their consultations, including Gregorio Cortese, the Abbot of San Giorgio 
Maggiore, Pietro Bembo, and Luigi Priuli, and subsequently Bructoli, 
the Florentine exile, the learned scholar Marcantonio Flaminio, and 
the Envlishman Reginald Pole, Contarini, still a layman, became from 
this time forward the leading spint amongst them. | 

When the enlightened Alessandro Farnese became Pope as Paul Il 
(1534), he found this group of zeslous men ready to his hand. Contarini 
was made a Cardinal at his first creation, and Sadoleto, Caraffa, and Pole 
received the purple im the following year. In 1557, when he appointed 
a commission to suggest measures for the reform of the Church, most 
of its members were chosen from this quarter, the names being those of 
Contarini, Caraffa, Sadoleto, Pole, Fregosa, Aleander, Giberti, Cortese, 
and ‘Tommaso Barina. The froit of their labours, the famous Consliam 
de emendanda Ecclesia, was unsparmg in reprobation of abuses and rich 
in practical suggestions, But although a few efforts were made to 
simplify the procedure of the Curia, the forces of inertia proved too 
strong, and the Consilim woe little more than « dead letter. In after 
years it fell into bad odour, partly owing to its damaging admissions, 
partly beenuse the Lutherans hed taken it up. Moreover Caraffa came 
in time to suspect many of his former associates of heresy; and after he 
became Pope the work was placed on the Jndexr Librorwm Prohibitorum 
of 1550. But, even head it been otherwise received, it could not have 
stayed the tide, The revolt against abuses had already opened the way 
to movements of a more destructive character; the new opinions were 
already making their appearance south of the Alp= 

Italy, always a land of popular movements, was in many ways 
predisposed to welcome the mew opinions, Some of them had been 
foreshadowed there, and revolt against the Papacy was to its peoples no 
new thing. The Cathari of the north, with their Manichean and anti- 
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by no means so numerous as formerly, were still to be found in the 
valleys of Piedmont and Calabria The movements of the sixteenth 
century in Italy were however entirely unconnected with these, and the 
impulse as a whole came from without. There ix indeed one notable 
exception. Pietro Speziale of Cittadella finished his great work De 
Gratia De in 1542; but he tells us, with obvious sincerity, that he had 
formulated his theory of Justification and Grace thirty years earlier, 
before Luther had begun to preach, In the main he agrees with that of 
Luther, but he resolutely asserts the freedom of the will, and repudiates 
the Lutheran teaching on this subject; and although he speaks strongly 
against particular abuses, he does not undervalue the Church system of 
his day. The old man was thrown into prison in 1545, escaped six 
years afterwards by the help of two Anabaptists and joined their party, 
and subsequently made « formal recantation in prison. But Speziale 
stands mlone; and it is clear that the doctrinal revolt «sa whole canie 
The intercourse between Italy and Germany was very close: and a 
continual stream of traders and students Howed im beth directions. At 
Venice there was a large Teutonic colony, having its centre in the 
Fondaco de’ Tedeschi. The imperial army which invaded Haly in 1526 
contained a large number of Lutherans; and with Georg von Frundsberg’s 
Landskneckte there came the scholar Jakob Ziegier, later known in Venice 
a8 Luther's heutenant. The commonwealth of letters ignored national 
boundaries; and there was a brisk correspondence between Luther and 
Zwingl and their admirers in Italy. So early as 1539 Luther's works 
were being sold in Lombardy by Francesco Calvi or Minicio, a bookseller 
of Pavia, who had procured a stock from Froben at Basel. In the 
following year, ns we learn from a letter of Burchard won Schenk, they 
were eagerly purchased at Venice; and Marino Sanuto notes in his Diary 
that a seimure of them had been made at the instance of the pstriarch, 
though not until part of the stock had been disposed af. Writings of 
Luther, Melanchthon, and others were presently translated into Italian ; 
and being issued anonymously or under fictitious names, they circulated 
widely. ‘Thus Luther's sermons on the Lord's Prayer appeared anony- 
mously before 1525, and Melanchthon’s Loci Communes about 1534 
under the title J Principii della Teologria by “Tppofilo da Terra Nigra”: 
while other tmcts of Luther's were subsequently tacked on to the 
posthumously issued works of Cardinal Federigo Fregoso. 
- En ways such as these the opinions of Luther spread, and in a less 
degree those of Zwingli' ‘There were many who were ready to adopt 
them, in whole or in part. A hermit who inveighed against “ priesta 
and friars” at Venice in 1516 can hardly be called a Lutheran: but Fra 
Andrea of Ferrara, who preache hristmas, |i : 
in the open air, is expressly 











three “heretics” at Mirandola in 1524 of whom nothing else is known; 
when proceeded against in 1591, confessed] that he had heen in corre- 
spondence with Luther in 1597, and accepted his doctrine. Nor was 
Awingli without supporters. The letters of Egidio della Porta, an 
Austin friar of Como (a centre of heresy as early as the time of 
Julius 11), prove that he and some of his fellows were ready to leave 
Italy and throw in their lot with Zwingli in 1525-6, In 153] « native 
of Como who: had t three years beyond the Alps was preaching 
priests at Como were laying hands on others, who were to administer the 
Eucharist in both kinds: one of them, Vincenzio Massaro, is sald to 
have taken a fee of fifteen ducats from all whom he ordained. And « 
letter written in 1530 by Francesco Negri of Bassano, who had fied from 
a Benedictine House at Padua and joined Zwingli, and who afterwards 
drifted to Anabaptism, gives the names of many priests in North Italy 
brethren” 








whom he reckoned as “* | 

The disaffected were very numerous. According to the ambassador 
Francesco Contarini, the Lutherans of Germany boasted in 1535 that 
their sympathisers in Italy alone would make an army sufficient to 
deliver them from the priests, and that they had enough friends in 
the monastic orders to intimidate all who were opposed to them, ‘This 
of course is a violent exaggeration, and in Italy also popular rumour 
maguified the danger; yet even so it was not slight. ‘The Reforming 
being Venice and its territories, Ferrara, Modena, Naples, and Lucca. 


In Vexice, where foreigners were many and toleration was a principle 
of the State, the Reform soon made its appearance, and before long 
found a home. Measures of precaution or repression were demanded by 
the Patriarch on behalf of the Roman Curia; but as late as 1529 the 
Signory was able to certify that, excepting for the tolerated German 
conventicles, the city was free from heresy. Seon afterwards however, 
in a report to Clement VII on the subject, Carnffa mentions, amongst 
other evils, the fact that many friars had fallen into heresy, and in par- 
ticular the disciples of “a certain Franciscan now dead.” Of these he 
neines Girolama Galateo, Bartolommeo Fonzio, and Alessandro da Piero 
di Sacco. ‘The Bishop of Chieti was thereupon commissioned, by 
brief of May 9, 1580, t: proceed! against Galateo; and from this time 
forward the extirpation of heresy was the ruling pussion of his life. He 
it was who procured from Pope Paul ITI the bull Lice ad initio (July 21, 
1542) reotyanising the Roman Inquisition on the basis of that of Spain. 
He was its first head, and in 1555, as Pope Paul IV, he completed 
the extension of its power over the whole of Italy, 
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Galsteo was already in prison on suspicion of heresy for certain 
sermons preached “Bible in hand” at Padua; but under the lenient 
system of the Venetian Inquisition he was soon at liberty. Sat bisa 
commenced @ new process against him; he was found guilty, and 

| degradation and death: ‘This led to « contest with the 
Signory, who delivered him from Caraffa’s hands and consigned him to 
prison. Here be had been for seven years, when, on the intercession of 
a friendly senator, he was allowed to make his defines in writing. ‘This 
Confession is remarkable. It is Augustinian rather than Lutheran in 
doctrine. It affirms the doctrine of saving faith without any extravagant 
jation of free-will or of good works; the system of the Church as 
a whole is defended, and the Pope ia “the chief of shepherda” Galateo 
ves allowed out on bail, but directed to amend his Confession on some 
points. He refused to do this, and three years later was cast into prison 
again, where he died in 1541. 

Of Galateo’s two companions, Alessandro was already in prison, and 
is not heard of again. Bartolommes Fonzio had already incurred the 
enmity of Caraffa by bis advocacy of Henry VIITs divorce ; he managed 
however to clear himself of heresy, and soon left Venice for Germany, 
where he was employed as a papal agent. But he fell under the suspicion 
of Aleander and others by his intercourse with the Lutherans; and not 
without reason, for it was probably he who translated Luther's letter 
An den christlichen Adel into Italian. On retiring from the papal 
service he was transferred by Clement Vil from the Order of Friars 
Minor to the Third Order of St Francis and permitted to return to 
Venice: but he was still an object of suspicion, which was not diminished 
by a little Catechism which he produced. After years of wandering he 
settled at Padua and opened a school; but it was broken up by order 
of Carafia, now Inquisitor-General. Thence he passed to Cittadella, 
where reformed opinions were widespread, and again began to teach, 
soon winning the love of the people But in Mee, 1 1558, he was again 
arrested, by order of the Dieci, and condemned after four years 
examination for the general unsatisfactoriness of his teaching. He was 
called upon to abjure -but refused; then gaye way to persuasion anid 
recanted ; then recanted his recantation. At length he was. sentenced 
to diath at the stake; the sentence was as usual commuted into one of 
drowning, and he was cast into the sea on August 4, 1562. 

Meanwhile, other teachers were going further in the direction of 
Luthernniam than Galates and Fonzio. Giulio della Rovere, an Austin 
Friar of Milan, got into trouble at Bologna in 1535 for a course of 
se err eieneapsebsate Three years Inter he came to Venice, and 

at San Cassiano in Lent, staying in the house of Celio Secondo 
of whom more presently, His doctrine was attacked; he 
sine. and was sentenced to be imprisoned and then banished. He 
escaped and fled to the Grisons, where the Heform movement had already 











ministered, generally at Poschiavo, until his death in 1571. ‘The 
Florentine scholar Antonio Brucioli, banished from his own city, had 
come to Venice and set up a printing-press, In 1532 (two years before 
Lather’s German translation was completed) he published his Italian 
translation of the whole Bible, based upon Santi Pagnani's learned 
Latin version from the original languages; and this he followed up 
subsequently by « voluminous commentary. In 1546 he was im the 
prisons of the Inquisition, accused of publishing heretical books; and 
although it may be doubted whether anything of his could justly be so 
described, his troubles at the hands of the Holy Office ended only with 
his life. .A more striking personality was that of Baldo Lupetino of 
Albena in Istria, uncle of the well-known Mattia Viacich (M. Flactus 
Illyricus). He was. conventual Franciscan, and had held the affice of 
provincial ; an acute scholar and # devout man. Accused of preaching 
heresy in the Duomo at Cherso, he fell into the hands of the Venetian 
Inquisition in 1541; and, although the Lutheran Princes interceded on 
his behalf, he was sentenced to imprisowment for life, it being clear from 
depositions made then and subsequently that he was a Lutheran. In 
1547 he was again in trouble for preaching to his fellow-prisoners, and 
was senteticed to be beheaded, his body to be burned, and his ashes to 
be cast into the sea “to the honour and glory of Jesus Christ.” The 
Doge relaxed the sentence; but in 1555 he was again accused, and the 
following Year he was d porraiedd and drowned. 

Nor were disciples lacking. The letters of Aleander, when Nuncio at 
Venice, speak of a great religious association of artisans existing there in 
1534, the leaders being one Pietro Buonavita of Padua, a carpenter, a 
Prench glover, and several German Lutherans. ‘The two first-mentioned 
were taken and imprisoned for life; but Aleander continues to lanent the 
progress of heresy and the apathy of the Senate. We learn more about 
the Reformed in Venetian lands from the letters of Baldassare Altieri of 
Aquila in the Abruzd, a literary adventurer who came to Venice about 
1540, served Sir Edmund Hastwell, the English ambassador, till 1545, 
and after two years of wandering died at Ferrara in Augnst, 1550, He 
acted a4 a kind of secretary to the Reformed, and wrote on behalf of 
“the brethren of the Church of Venice, Vicenza, and Treviso” to Luther, 
Bullinger, and others, begging for the good. affices of the Lutherans with 
the Venetian government. The brethren are, he says, in the sorest need, 
and cannot improve their state whilst the Signory allows them no liberty. 
They have no publie churches; each is « church to himself. ‘There are 
plenty of 4postles, but none properly called; all is disorder, and false 
teachers abound. Nevertheless, they adhere to Luther in doctrine as 
against the Secramentaries, and do not despair, since “God can raise up 
new Luthers amongst them.” But their sppeals were in vain; the 
Latheran Princes had their hands full dlremiy, and the Swiss were not 
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Ficdly to healp’ those who) sided with Taither agaiaet (hen. In the end, 
their associations were broken up. sro bese rset more 
gave way; those who were left seem to have gravitated towards ana- 
baptist and speculative views of a very: pronotinced at 

It is hard ta form 4 precise idea of the number of the Reformed in 
Venice, but they were evidently very numerous, Processes for heresy 
were very common, especially nfter Giovanni della Casa became Nuncio 
in 1547, with orders to expedite the work. Of the records which survive 
many are at Udine: but at Venice alone there still remaim over eight 
hundred processes for Lutheranism between 1547 and 1600, and more 
than «a hundred more for Anabantism, Calvinism, and other heresies. 
‘The greater number are from Venice itself: but Vicenza, Brescia and 
thadella are represented, with a number of smaller places. 











Feaxana, long famous for learning and the fine arts, was a centre of 
hardly less a aay la aR mee i Ercole, the 2on 
of the reigning Duke Alfonso, had married Renée the daughter of 
Louis XI of France in 1528, and succeeded his father six years later. 
Rence had already imbibed the new ideas from her cousin Margaret 
of Navarre and from her governess Madame de Soubise, poctess and 
translator of the Psalms. ‘The latter, with the whole of her distinguished 
family, followed her to Ferrara; and as most of Renée’s suite, which 
included Clément Marot, the poet, were of the same way of thinking, her 
Court became a rallying-point for the Reformed. From France came the 
statesman Hubert Languet and the poet Léon Jamet; from Germany the 
Court physician Johann Sinapius and his brother Kilian, who acted as 
a tutor to Rende’s children, ‘There were also Alberto Lollio and the 
canon Celio Calagnani, joint founders of the Academy of the 2lepati; the 

Angely Manzioli, whose famous Zodiacus Vitae, published by 
him satin theccualoisyas Marcello Palingenio Stellato, poured ridicule an 
the monks and clergy; and Fulvio Peregrino Mornto, who had 
Kilian Sinapius in his office but had been hanished in 1539, perhaps | for 
Lutheran opinions. He returned to the University m 1559, 
with him his more famous daughter Olympia Morata, “an infant prodigy 

uruishe She became an intimate member 
of Rende’s Sicumehald, jcaeepeidad de ee terms with the most learned 
men of the day, passed through « sceptical phase to devout Lutheranism, 
and finally, having incurred her patron’s anger, married « German 
physician named Grunthler and accompanied him to his own land. Nor 
were Henée and Olympia the only well-known women who adopted 
Reformed views there. Amongst others who did so were Lavinia dello 
Rovere, grand-niece of Pope Juims UH, and'the Countess Giulin Rangune, 
a danghter of the House of Bentivoglio. One other resident at the 
Court must be mentioned—the learned Cretan who took the name of 
Francesco Porto, He was a man of great caution and reticence, but 











and teaching for ten years at the University of Modena, he came to 
of the Pope led to his expulsion in 1551. He was again with Renée, ns 
her reader, in 1553, but then retired to Venice and ultimately to Geneva, 

Hither also at various times came students and others whose lives 
Secondo Curione, a latitudinarian and a student of the Reformed 
doctrines from his youth. After several remarkshle escapes from 
eapture he fled to Padus, thence (after three years as professer in 
the University) to Venice, and thence to Ferrara. Through Renée’s 
influence he received a chair at Lucca while Ochino was there, but 
after « short and troublows stay had to take refuge beyond the Alps. 
But Ferrara gave shelter to a greater fugitive then any of Italian 
birth. Early in 1586 Renée was visited by Calvin, who had come to 
Italy under the assumed name of Espeville: We have no trustworthy 
account of the visit, but it evidently made the deepest impression upon 
in private; certainly he incited them to protest against the accustomed 
services. In fact, on Holy Saturday (April 14), when the officiating 
priest in one of the chief churches of Ferrara presented the cross for 
the veneration of the faithful, one of Rende’s choristers, a youth of 
twenty known as Jehannot or Zanetto, broke out in open blasphemies 
against what he regarded as idolatry. The incident was probably pre- 
arranged in onder to cause a popular outbreak; but it is clear that the 
people were scandalised. Under pressure from Rome Ercole took steps 
to punish the offenders, But be found that the whole suite of his 
wife were involved; while Renée invoked the French power to protect 
nif aabore i matter ears ve for some months; but at length, 
as Principal person implicated (probably Calvin himself) escaped 
from his ipoarle: oni the soy to Salons eal without suspicion of 
their connivance, it was allowed to drop. 

Henceforward Calvin was Renée’s spiritual adviser, and she was in 
frequent correspondence with him. Under his influence she refused in 
1540 to make her confession or to hear mass any longer, ‘This does not 
seem to have involved an open breach with the Church; there were many 
more who were equally remiss in their religious duties. Ercole tried 
to avoid taking action, and winked st her opinions so long as she and 
her associates avoided giving open scandal, Moreover, when Pan! III 
paid @ visit to Ferrara Renée met him on friendly terms, and obtained 
from him a brief, dated July 5, 1543, by which she wes exempted from 
every Jursdiction but that of the Holy Office. But she disguised her 
Calvinism Jess and Jess, while the activity of the Inquisition was daily 
Increasing; and at length the pressure of the Holy See eompelled the 
Duke to act. In 1554 he applied to the French King for an “able and 
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a 
As his exhortations made no impression, she was put on. her trial for 
heresy, and condemned to imprisonment, twenty-four of her servants 
being likewise sentenced. But a week afterwards, on September 15, it 
was announced that she had “abjured’ and received pardon.” The 
documents are lost, so that it is hard to say precisely what occurred. It 
34 certain that Renée made ber confession and received the Eucharist, 
equally so that nhe was at heart a Calvinist, and went on in her ald 
courses until, after Ercole’s death, she retired in 1560 to Montargis anil 
became: a protector of the French Huguenots. 





Ercole’s other capital, Monrva, was equally famous ss a centre of 
learning. Many of the scholar of the Modenese Academy had long 
been suspected of heterodaxy, among them being Ledovico Castelvetro, 
Gabricle Falloppio, the anatomist, and the brothers Grillenzone, who were 
$ts fountlors. In Advent, 1537, an Austin friar, Serafino of Ferrara, 
Jonounced an aronymous book, the Sommario della Santa Scrittura, 
which was being sold in Modena by the bookseller Antonio Gaboldino; 
Paolo Ricci, » conventual Franciscan, who had left the cloister, and 
now, under the assumed name of Lisio Fileno, publicly expounded the 
Scriptures and denounced the Papacy, Thus the new opinions gained 
sound. ‘The annalist Tassoni (il Vecchio) deciures that both men and 
women disputed everywhere, in the squares, in the shops, in the churches, 
concerning the faith and the law of Christ, quoting and misyuoting the 
Scriptures and doctors whom they had never read.’ 7 

Attempts were soon made to put astop to this. ‘The Sommario was 
refuted by Ambrogio Catarino and burned at Rome in 1539. Two years 
afterwards Ricci was arrested, taken to Ferram, and made to recant. 
Other nitasures were for a time averted by the intercession of Sadoleto, 
himself a Modenese; he urged that the academicians were loyal to the 
Roman Church, and should not be molested because they claimed for the 
learned the right of free enquiry. The Pope however was still suspicious ; 
anil Giovanni de Moratin, dhs Bishop of Modena, then absent on « lega- 
tion in Germany and himeelf a friend of Contarint and to the doctrines 
of Grace, was sent for to reduce thie “second Geneva” to order. It was 
proposed that suspected persons should sign a formulary of faith, 
drawn up by Contarini in the plainest possible terms. After strentious 
resistance the signatures were secured, and the matter seemed at mn enc 
Hut = strong feeling of resentment had sprang up; the Academy was 
still a hot-bed of disaffection, and preachers of doubtful orthodoxy, such 
as Bartolummeo della Pergola, were eagerly listened to, 

At length Ereole was goaded into taking action throughout his 
dominions, A ducal edict of May 24, 1546, was so severe in its pro- 
visions that the Modenme Academy promptly dispersed; and in 1638 
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Fra Girelamo Papino of Lodi was installed as Inquisitor at Fermam. A 
poor youth of Paenza, by same Fannio (or Faning), was soon brought 
tation of the Bible. He recanted once through fear, but relapsed, and 
began preaching throughout Romagna with great suceess. .At length 
he was arrested at Bagnacayallo, and conveyed’ to Fermm., Here his 
imprisomment was 4 succession of triumphs. His friends were allowed. 
access to him, and his vistors included Olympia Morata, Lavinia della 
Rovere, and others, upon whom his cheerfulness and earnestness and his 
bold predictions made a great impression. After long negotiations 
between Ferrara and the Holy See, in which Renée herself took part, the 
order arrived for his execution as a relapsed heretic, It was confirmed 
by Ercole, and on August 22, 1550, he was strangled and his body cast 
into the river. His was the secand recorded death for religion in Italy, 
the first being that of Jdime de Envinas, a Spanish Lutheran and, 
according to Bucer, an eager disseminator of Lutheranism, who was 
burned at Rome on March 16, 1547. Another execution followed in 
1551, that of » Sicilian priest, Domenico Giorgio, who is described as 4 
“Lutheran and heretic.” Minor punishments followed in great numbers; 
so that Henée was foreed to send her Hoguenot followers to Mirandolu, 
where under the Count Galeotte Pico they found a place of refage, 

Some years afterwards attention was again called to Modena, where 
the Reform still prospered. On Ovtober 1, 1555, a brief of Paul IV 
demanded that four of the leaders, Bonifacio and Filippo Valentino (the 
former of whom was provost of the Cathedral), Lodorico Castelvetro 
(who had translated the writings of Melanchthon into Italian), end the 
bookseller Gaboldino, should be arrested and handed over to the Holy 
Qiice. Filippo Valentino and Castelvetra, warned in time, made their 
escape. The others were taken and conveyed to Rome, where Bonifacio 
recanted; but Gaboldino, an refusing todo so, was condemned to perpetual 
Tmpriscnment Four years later Castelvetro, alrewly condemned for 
conhimacy, was persunded to go to Rome with his brother Giammari 
and stand his trial: but he fled before it was over, was again condemned, 
and was burned im elligy asa contumacions heretic. The two brothers 
escaped to Chinvenna, where Lodovico died in 1571, having in 1561 
appealed in vain for a hearing before the Council of Trent. 

Even this was not the end of heresy in the duchy, The of 
the Inquisition contain long lists of suspects, and not a few condemna- 
tions, both at Ferrara and Modena; at Modena indeed, in 1568 alone, 
thirteen mep and One WOIDkD perished at the stake. 


earlier stages, It centres round one great man, Juan de Valdés, whose 
position is thus described by Nicoolé Balbini, minister of the congresa- 
ton of [taliun refugees at Geneva, in his life of Galeatzo Caraociolo: 
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388 Juan and Alfonso de Valdes. [1500-28 
ee 
“There was at that time in Naples a Spanish gentleman, who having a 
certain knowledge of evangelical truth and above all of the doctrine of 
justification, had begun to draw to the new doctrines certain noble-born 
persons with whom he conversed, refuting the idea of justification by our 
own deserving, and of the merit of works, and exposing certain supersti- 
tions.” He adds that the disciples of Valdé& “did not cease to frequent 
the churches, to resort to oinss like other people, and to share in the 
current idolatry.” This however gives uo idea of his real greatness. 
Valdés was at once a devout mystic and a born teacher; and having 
settled in Naples he at ance became the leading spirit and the oracle of 
a wide circle of devout and cultured men and women who submitted 
themselves weally te his teaching and guidance. | 

Born of a noble family at Cuenca in new Castile (c. 1500), where his 
father Ferrando was corresidor, he and his twin-brother Alfonso had 
been educated for the public service. Both were early drawn into 
sympathy with the protest against abuse, but whilst Alfonso died an 
derasmista,” Juan advanced far beyond this. Alfonso entered the service 
of the Emperor, and, though an indifferent Latinist, gradually rose to be 
first secretary. In this capacity he was responsible for several imperial 
letters which urged the necessity of reform in no gentle terms. But 
these are not our only index to his opinions. He was a close friend of 
Erasmus and a student of his writings; and after the Sack of Rome tn 
1527 he put forth a Dialogue between Lactancio, an imperial courtier, 
and a certain archdeacon, in which he vindicates the Emperor, and 
declares the catastrophe to be a judgment upon the sins of the Papacy. 
Lactancio allows that Luther hnd fallen into many heresies, but very 
pertinently says that if they had remedied the things of which he justly 
complained, instead of excommnunicating him, be would never have so 
japsed. He calls for a speedy Reformation, that It may be proclaimed 
ko the end of the world how “Jesus Christ built the Church, and the 
Emperor Charles V restored it.” Alfonso follows in the footsteps of 
rasmim-: and the reader of the Colloquia will find little that 1s new here, 
unless it be that Alfonso is, as a contemporary said, more Erasmian than 
Erasmus himself He was at once attacked, but found many defenders; 
Valdés was a good Christian, who would not write heresies. Accordingly, 
he was not molested, and ended his life in the Emperor's service early in 
October, 153%. 

Little is known of Juan's early life, exeepting that he was for ten 
years about the Court, apparently under his brother, ‘Towards the end 
of this period, and just after the Diitiogo de Lactancio was finished, Juan 
produced « similar work, the Dialogo de Mercurio y Caron, in which 
Mercury and Charon are made to confer with the souls of the departed 
as to their religious life and the affairs of the world they have just left. 
Tt really consists of two distinct dialogues differing in style and substance, 
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one being mainly political (showing signs of Alfonso's co-operation) and 
the other mainly religious, althourh in doctrine it does not go beyond 
a condemnation of prayers to the Virgin. But they were joined in one, 
and published with the Lactancio in 1529. We next bear of Juan in 
1530, at Rome, where he presently became « papal chamberlam under 
Clement VII, by whom, according te Carnesecchi, be was much beloved. 
He was at Bologna with the Pope in January, 1533, but soon afterwards 
removed to Naples, where he remained, excepting for one visit to Rome, 
till his death in 1541, | 

At Naples he gave himself wp to study, to religious meditation, and 
to the society of his friends, Between April, 1534, and September, 1536, 
he produced his Didlozm de la lengua, a valuable study of the Spanish 
tongue, antl one of the most beautiful writings of its day. During the 
next few years he wrote and circulated amongst his friends, in manuscript, 
his CX Consideratiomes (subsequently translated into English by Nicholas 
Ferrar), his Catechism, Lac Spiritwale, a large number of short treatises 
and commentaries, and translations of parts of the Bible from the 
original languages. His doctrine a» contained in these works is 
certainly not distinctively Lutheran or Calvinist, but that of one whose 
thoughts turned ever inward rather than outward, a devout evangelical 
mystic who recommenied frequent confession and communion, and had 
no desire ty overturn the ordinances of the Church. His disciples were 
won by himself mther than by his doctrines; and even the element of 
ius teaching which others seized upon most eagerly—justification by faith 
only—was not to him what it was to the Lutheran, the corner-stone of 
his whole system. To him it was the expression of the fact that only 
by self-abnegation could men receive the divine illunvination, and thus 
conform to the image of God in which they were made. And the 
tract by means of which this doctrine was most widely diffused in 
Italy, the famous Seneficio della morte di Cristo, which has been called 
the Credo of the Italian Reformed, was not the work of Valdés himself, 
but of « disciple, the Benedictine monk Benedetto of Mantua, who 
wrote it in his monastery at the foot of Mount Etna, and at whose 
request Marcantonio Flaminio revised it and improved the style. It 
began to be spread broadcast in Italy about 1540, at first in mamu- 
“Bt and then in print, and made s deep impression wherever it 
who had known him at the Court of Clement VII and those who now 
saw him for the first time. In his unprinted life of Paul IV, written early 
in the s€¥enteenth century, Antonio Caracciolo reckons the number of 
Valdes’ adherents at over three thousind, of whom many were leading 
men. This is doubtless only a guess, but the number was certainly large. 
And since at this very time, in 1536, an edict had gone forth in Naples 
forbidding all commerce with heretics on pain of death and confiscation, 
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it is clear that the many persons of importance in Church and State who 
took part in his conferences had no idea that their action came under 
this ban. Many, and especially the Theatines, reparded him with 
suspicion; but that was all. 

He and his two chief adherents, Beriardino Ochino and Pietro 
Martire Vermigli, are styled by Antonio Caracciolo the “Satanic trium- 
virate" With them were Marcantonio Flaminio, Pietro Carnesecchi, 
Galéazzo Carnecioli (nephew of Pope Paul IV), Benedetto Cusano, 
Marcantonio Magno, Giovanni Mollio, the Franciscan, Jacopo Bonfadio, 
the historian (burned at Genoa, but probably not for heresy, in 1550), 
Vittorio Soranzo (afterwards Bishop of Bergamo) and Lattanzio Kagnone 
of Siena, nll of whom were subsequently regarded as heretics. ‘There 
were also Pictrantonio di Capua, Archbishop of Otranto (who attended 
Valdés on his deathbed and always held him in great reverence), the 
Archbishops of Sorrento and Reggio, the Bishops of Catania, Nola, 
Policastro, and La Cava (Giovanni Tommaso Sanfelice, imprisoned 
by Paul IV for over two years on suspicion of heresy), and Ginmbattista 

lengo, a learned monk of Monte Casino. With them, too, were the 
most noble and respected Isdies of Naples, Vittoria Colonns, Marchioness 
of Peseara, her kinswoman Costanm d’Avalos, Duchess of Amalfi, [Isabella 
Munrique of Brisegna, sister-in-law to the Spanish Inquisitor-ceneral of 
that name, above all Giulia Gonznga, Duchess of Traietto and Countess 
of Fondi in her own right. On the desth of her husband she had 
retired to Fondi, where the fame of her beauty was such that the corsair 
Khair Eddin Barbarossa attempted to kidnap her for the Sultan, She 
had now taken up her abode in the convent of San Francesco at Naples, 
and wes much respected for her strict and pivas life, She submitted 
herself entirely to the guidance of Valdé; and several of his treatises 
were written for her benefit, 

After his death most of his followers dispersed, and not a few of 
them were afterwards proceeded against in other parts of Italy. Those 
who remained were led, according to a contemporary writer, by a 
triumvirate consisting of Donna Giulia, a Benedictine monk named 
Germano Minadois, and « Spaniand, Sighmundo Mitioz, who was director 
of the hospital for incurables. Some presently abandoned the Roman 
communion, Galearro Curnccioli, for example, vinted Germany m the 
Emperor's service, and learned that it was not enough to accept Justifi- 
cation, but that he must forsake “idolatry” also. Failing to induce 
even his own family to accompany him, he went alone to Geneva in 
March, 1551, where he was well received by Calvin, es was Lattanzio 
Ragnone, who followed two days later. He ventured into Italy more 
then once, and many eflurts were made, especially after his uncle became 
Pope, to recall him; but they all failed, and be diod at Geneva m 1586. 
Fsabelln Brisegna also fled, first to Zurich and then to Chinvenna 
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of tha Jemitt Alfonso Selmeron:.in 1558 and’ the following. years; ond 
some, as the Austin friar Francesco Romano, recanted under pressure. 
Others still remained staunch, under the leadership of Ginlia, who 
assisted with her means those who fled, but refused to fly herself. 
Several were proceeded against and put to death; segs wre er 
March, 1564, Gian Francesco di Caserta and Giovanni Bernantino di 
Aversa were beheaded and burned in-the market-place It ie nechohlac 
that only the death of Pius [Vin December, 1565, saved Giulia herself 
from a like fate; ex it was, she remained in the convent till her death 
on April 19, 1566. With her the party aime toanend. Meanwhile, 
however, it had gprend elsewhere: between 144] and 1576 there are 
over forty trials for Lutheranism in the reoords which still survive of 
the Sicilian Inquisition, sbout half of the culprits, who include not a few 
parish priests and religious, being put to death. Other heresies had 
arisen also; the records. speak, for instance, of Sacramenteries, Ana- 
haptiuts, anti-Trinitarians, and those who disbelieved in future life, 








Lorca was the only other place where the movement assumed 
a really popular form; and here it centres round one man. Pietro 
Martire Vermigli, born of well-to-do parents at Florence in 1500, had 
joined the Anstin canons at Fiesole in 1516, and learned from them to 
know his Bible well. He studied Greek and Hebrew at Padua - 
elsewhere, and being appointed to preach was soon wall known thro 
Ttaly. High henours fell to him: he became Abbot of Spoleto, sot thea 
Prior of the creat house of San Pietro ad aram at Naples and Visttor- 
general of his: Order, Here he came into contact with Valdés, began to 
real the writings of Bucer and others, and lectured on the First Epwtle 
to the Corinthians. He was accused of heresy, and fora time forbidden 
to preach; but the prohibition was removed by the Pope at the instance 
of Contarinj, Pole,and other frienda, In 1541 he left Naples and became 
Prior of Say Frediano at Lucca. This was hie opportunity, for the Prior 
bad quasi-episcopal rights over half the city. He gathered about him 
a body of like-minded scholars, and with them set up a scheme of study 
which was shared by many of lia-chilet ctleene wad aipbles. He aa he 
expounded St Paul's Epistles and the Psalms. Latin was taught by 
Paolo Lacizi of Verona, a canon of the Lateran and afterwards Vermigii’s 
colleague at Strassburg; Greek by Count Massimiliano Celso Martinengo, 
also cantn of the Lateran and subsequently pastor of the Italian 
congregstion at Geneva; and Hebrew by Emanuele Tremelli of Ferram, 
a Jew converted by Pole and Flaminio, who afterwards came to England, 
With tim sles seve Brepemas Robortello and Celio Secondo Curione, 
pared fesors of letters, and Girolamo Zunchi, pea professor 

theology at Strasburg. Vermigli himelf preach ery Sunday to 
ceeepticas chick Cae oolinaliy: oat na aceatl past of the "city 
listened readily when he told them te regard the Eucharist os a mere 
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remembrance of the Passion. ‘This soon became known beyond the 
walls of Lucca. Vermigli was summoned to the Chapter of his Order at 
Genoa, and the magistrates of Lucca received a papal injunction to 
arrest all heretical teachers and send them to Rome. An Austin friar 
was taken, released by the nobles, and recaptured; and Vermigli, never 
a man of much courage, resolved on flight. In August, 1542, he set out 
for Pisa with two companions; and “in that city, with certain noble 

ms, he celebrated the Supper of the Lord with the Christian rite." 
"Thence he wrote to Pole and to the people of Lucca, giving as reasons 
for his fight the errors and abuses of the pontifical religion and the 
hatred of his enemies; after which he went to Switzerland by way of 
Bologna and Ferrara, and on to Strassburg. He subsequently came to 
ee ee professor of divinity at Oxford, but returned to 
Strassburg in 1553, and died at Zurich in 1562. Tt xppears that no 
fewer than eighteon canons of his house left Lucca within a year, and 
escaped beyond the Alps. But although the shepherds har fled, the 
flock did not at once melt away. ‘They were in a measure supported by 
the senate, which took measures at length to stamp out the heresy, 
but only under pressure, and as an alternative to the setting up of the 
Roman "Inquisition In 1545 the senate issued on edict against the 
“rash persous of both sexes who Withou any knowledge of Holy Scripture 
or the sacred canons dare to discuss things concerning the Christian 
faith as though they were great theologians"; and by 1551 the last 
Lucchese Reformers were compelled to fly. 








We now turn to leaders of the movement who were not connected 
with any particular centre. One who was even better known fied at 
the same time with Vermicli, namely Bernardino Ochino, of Siena. 
When young he had joined the Friars Observant, and rose to be their 
Provincial; but in 1594 he left them for the Capuchins, a stricter body 
founded some six years before, by whom in 1555 he was chosen 
Veer arserel. Meanwhile be had begun to preach, was appointed an 
“apostolic missionary,” and was soon recognised as the foremost preacher 
of the day. His extant sermons hardly account for his fame; buat 

wes at a low ebb, and the strictness of his life added greatly 

to the effect of his fiery eloquence. At Naples he became a follower of 
Valdée, ws did othem of bis Order; including, as be afterwards said, 
most of the preachers, At Florence he visited Caterina Cibé; and his 
conversations with ber, put into the shape of Sette Dialoghi in 1539, 
afford clear evidence that he had already rejected much of the current 
ogy. So fir, however, he cannot have incurred serious suspicion ; 

for although his preaching was impugned wt Naples in 1536 and 1539, 
he was reelected Vicar-eneral in 1541. The following year came the 
be. He was twice cited before the Numcio at Venice for his 
pecibiis, ai the second time he was forbidden to preach any more, and 
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went to Verona. Whilst living there, in frequent intercourse with the 
venerable bishop Giberti, he received a citation to appear before the 
newly-founded Roman Inquisition, He set out in August, and on his 
way through Bologna paid a visit to Contarini, who Iny dying there. 
The accounts of their interview differ; but Ochino gathered that if he 
went to Rome he would be forced * to deny Christ or be crucified.” At 
Florence he met Vermigli, and resolved forthwith to Ay, to throw in his 
lot with the Swiss Reformers, and to disseminate his doctrine by his pen. 
He reached Geneva, being then at the age of fifty-five, passing after- ~ 
wards to Zurich, Augsburg, England, and back to Zurich. But his 
restless mind could not easily find satisfaction. Before long the Swiss 
expelled him because of his-views on marringe, and he began to turn to 
the party amongst his compatriots which had abandoned not o fhe. 
historic system but the historic faith of the Church, As early a 
September, 1550, a secret Anabaptist meeting had been held at Venice, 
attended by 60 deputies, which had rejected the divinity of Christ. 
Many who shared these views had taken refuge amongst the Swiss, 
including Giorgio Blandrata, formerly physician to Sigismund I of 
Poland, Nireolé Gallo, Giovanni Paolo Alciati, Matteo Gribaldi, and 
Valentino Gentile, all of whom fed to Geneva, and Lelio Sozzini, who 
went to Basel in 1547 and lived there unsuspected till his death in 1562. 
Calvin at lencth grew suspicious, and on May 18, 1558, put forth « 
confession of faith to be signed by all the members of the Italian 
congregation as « test of orthodoxy. Gribaldi managed to clear him- 
self; Blandrate and Alcisti, finding themselves unable to do so, fled to 
Poland; Gallo and Gentile signed, but afterwards retracted and were 
proceeded apuinst for heresy: the last-named was ultimately beheaded 
at Bern, in 1556, as s perjured heretic. After 1553, Poland and 
Transylvania became the head-quarters of this extreme school, which 
remained the prey of vague and mutunlly contradictory theories, Arian 
and Anabaptist, until Fausto Sozzini (1599-1604), the nephew of Lelio, 
came to Transylvania and Poland (1578-9) and contributed to the ultimate 
formation of a definite “Unitarian Church,” the doctrinal mannal of 
which was the Rakovian Catechism. ‘To this party, in its earlier stapes 
Ochino had made approaches (in his Dialogi published in 1563 in 
P oland) ; but even the Polish anti-trinitarians thought him unsound ; 
and he died in 1664, forsaken and alone, at Schlackau in Moravia, | 

| Ochino’s ficht made a great sensation. ‘To Carnifa it suggested the 
fall of Lucifer, Some attributed it to disappointed ambition, some to 
a sudden temptation, Vittoria Colonna, hitherto a frequent correspon- 
dent, broke with him entirely; bot Caterina Cibo, in whose house he had 
renounced (he cowl, appears to have corresponded with him still. In the 
arum, the nuns being those of St Martha outside Florence. But she does 
not seem to have been proceeded against, and died at Florence in 1555, 
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Another man of mark who left the Roman communion was Pier- 
paolo Vergerio of Capo d'Istrin. He had been a lawyer in Venice, 
entered the service of the Nuncio at the instance of his brother Aurelio, 
who was secretary to Clement VII, and soon rese to importance. He 
went to Rome early in 153%, and was sent as Nuncio to Ferdinand of 
Austria, ‘Two years later he went to invite the German Princes to the 
Council of Mantua, and had a memorable interview with Lather, whom 
he describes with characteristic bitterness, In 1530 he received the 
bishopric of Modrusch, exchanged soon after for that of Capo d’ Istna; 
all the orders being conferred upon him in one day by his brother 
Giambattista, Bishop of Pola, who at the time of his death was suspected 
of heresy, and not without reason. Pierpsolo was still a restless and 
energetic papal agent, distrusted by many, and scheming both for 
practical reform and for his own aggrandisement. In time a change 
came over him. During a mission to France he met, and was profoundly 
impressed by, Margaret of Navarre. Passing into Germany, he consorted 
much with Melanchthon and others. At the Diet of Worms (15+) 
he made an oration De unitate ef pace ecclesiae, in which he urged the 
tiecessity for a General Council for the reform of the Church. He 
allowed that there were grave abuses in the Church, but not that 
they were any reason for secession; he pointed to the quarrels amongst 
the Reformed, and urged them to return to “ the Body of Christ, who is 
our consolation and our peace.” His survey of the facts is somewhat 
superficial, but a new tone of charity and earnestness runs through 
it, He returned to Capo d’Istria to take care of “the little vineyard 
which God had committed to him”; he visited diligently, preached 
books in order to confute them; but they only raised doubts in his own 
mind. Suspicion arose on all sides, Late in 1544 the monks of his 
diocese, irritated by his strictness, accused him to the Venetian Inqui- 
sition, which began a process against him, It was still continuing 
when the Council of Trent was opened. In February, 1546, he went to 
the Council and offered his defence; but, although the Cardinal of 
Mantua warned them not to drive a good Bishop to desperntion, they 
would not hear him or allow him to take his seat, and forbade his 
return to his diocese. Then he asked for a canonical trial from his 
fellow-Hishops, but in vain. After this he lost all hourt. 

The last straw was the case of Francesco Spiera, a lawyer of Citta- 
della, whose story was long remembered amongst the Heformed. He had 
incurred suspicion by associating with Speziale and translating the 
Lord's Prayer into Ltalian, Bemg cited by the Inquisition in 1543, he 
abyured from fear, and repented his abjuration the following Sunday at 
Cittadella, against his conscience, Presently, he fell grievously ill, and lay 
for months uurler the conviction that he had committed the unpardonable 
sin by his apostasy. In vain his friends spoke of God's mercy; be met 
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their exhortations with a hopelessness which was the more terrible 
because it was so calm, though broken occasionally by paroxysms of 
frenzy. From the investigation made by the Inquisition after his death 
it scoms likely that some rays of hope dawned upon him towards the 
end; but this was unknown to the many who came to see him, and awe 
and consternation prevailed amongst them. To Vergerio, who watched 
often at his bedside, the warning seemed to be one which he dared not 
neglect; he resolved to secede at once, and on December 13, 1548, he 
sent his resolve, with an account of the dying Spiera, to Rota, the 
Bishop Suffragan of Padua. His deposition and excommunication 
followed on July 3, 1549, He fled to the Grisons, and for « time 
worked at Poschiavo; in 1553 he passed to Wiirttemberg, where he 
remained till his death. He translated parts of the Bible into Slavonic, 
and wrote fiery tracts against the Papacy; but to all he appeared a 
schemer and a disappointed man: Calvin speaks of him as a “restless 
busybody,” and Jewel calls him a “ernfty knave.” 





We return now to those who sympathised more or less with the new 
views but did not separate from the Church. They were of very different 
types. Some, like Michelangelo Buonarotti, were simply men of that 
evangelical spirit which easily comes under suspicion when undue stress 
is being laid on externals: others, like F'alloppio, were bold thinkers who 
overstepped the limits of medievalism; others, like Giangiorgio Trissina, 
the author af Sophonise, honoured by two Popes, directed the shafts 
of their satire against the Papacy only; others really adopted ‘the 
Reformed views, like the satiric poet Francesco Berni, whose Orlando 
Jinamoraio appears to have been manipulated after his death to disguise 
its Lutheran Huvour. A better representative of these last is Aonio 
Paleario of Veroli, a man of quernlous temper but devoutly Christian 
life, at once a humanist and a doctrinal Reformer. So early as 1542 he 
was accused of heresy at Siena, partly owing to a dispute with = preacher 
at Colle, partly on account of his book Della pienezza, sofficensa, ¢ 
satisfazione della passione di Cristo. But he had friends, and the trial 
was stopped without his having to read an oration which he had prepared 
in his own defence, He continued to write boldly, and to correspond 
with the German and Swiss Reformers. In 1542 or 1543 he unfolded to 
them an extraordinary plan for a Council to settle the religious 
disputes of the day: all the princes of Europe were to choos holy men, 
“entirely free from the suspicion of papal cormmption,” to the number of 
aix or seven from each country ; and these men, having been consecrated 
for the purpose by twelve Bishops, chosen out of their whole number by 
the Pope and the hierarchy on account of their holiness of life, were to 
discussed in « perfectly free assembly. Paleario became professor of 
belles-lettres at Lucca in 1546, on the nomination of Sadoleto and Bembo, 
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end in 1555 he went to fill a like office at Milan. Here he was twice 
proceeded against; in 1559 unsuccessfully in the matter of Purgatory, 
on the accusation of his former opponent; and again in 1567, when 
the trial was interrupted by a summons to appear at Rome before 
the Holy Office itself. He pleaded his age, but ultimately went and 
stood his trial, His answers many points were unsatisfactory; but 
the real ground of his condemnation was his steady assertion that it 
was unlawful for the Pope to kill heretics, and that, so doing, he could 
not be the vicar of Christ. He was called upon to muke a set abjuration, 
but refused (June 14, 1570); be was condemned as impenitent in the 
presence of the Pope himself (June 30); and on July 3 he was strangled 
and burnt in the Piazza del Castello. The records of the Misericordia 
say that he died penitent. It is probable that this refers to a general 
statement of penitence, by means of which, with the connivance of the 
authorities, the punishment of burning alive was frequently avoided. 
In any case, Aonio died a martyr not so much for his particular opinions 
as In the cause of liberty of thought itself. 

Another who paid the Inst penalty was Pietro Carnesecchi. 
in 1508 of a noble Florentine family, he was educated in the house of 
Cardinal Dovirai at Rome, and entered the papal service. Under 
Clement VII he became protonotary apostolic, receiving also many rich 
benefices and a promise of the cardinalate: so great indeed was his 
influence that it used to be said that he was Pope rather than Clement. 
But the death of his master removed him from a post which was not 
really congenial, and he retired into secular life, A visit to Giulia 
Gonzaga in 1540 brought him into contact again with Valdés, whom he 
had known at the papal Court, Henow took him as his spiritual teacher, 
and ever aftcrwards regarded this as the crisis of his life. From this point 
his history is recorded in the details of the process instituted against him 
by the Roman Inquisition. After some years of reading heretical books 
and conferring with heretics at Venice, he was tited to Rome (1546) and 
put on his trial for heresy. He denied everything, and “ fraudulently 
extorted absolution from the Pope.” After a visit to France, where he 
met many of the Heformers, he returned to Venice (155% c.), and there 
published some of the works of Valdés. In 1557 a new process was 
commenced against him; he hid himself, and sentence was pronounced 
upon him as a refractory heretic, Even this was not final, On the 
death of Paul TV (1559), the people joyously broke open the prisons 
of the Inquisition, destroyed the records, and suffered the prisoners 
(seventy-two “heresiarchs, or rather infernal fiends,” aays Antonio 
Caracciolon) to escape. Carnesecchi saw his chance and seized it, His 
sovereign, Duke Cosimo I, whom he had served as an envoy ‘and 
councillor of State, took his part; the charges against him were no longer 
in existence; the new Pope was anxious to relax the severity of his ° 
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this he resided at Rome, at Naples, at Florence, always in Hx coreespondence 
with heretics, and for a time with a strong Calvinistie bias, though 
later his sympathies were Lutheran. The accession of the stern old 
Inquisitor Ghislieri as Pope Pius V again brought Carnesecchi into danwer, 
Cosimo consented to give him up (being rewarded two years afterwards 
with the title of Grand Duke); and on July 4, 1566, he was in prison 
in Rome. ‘The trial was a lengthy one; he fought hard for his life, 
endeavouring, as was his wont, to resist force by cunning, But it could 
have only one end. On September 21, 1567, he was handed over to 
the secular arm, and on October 21, with a friar Giulio Maresio, he was 


But the great process against Carnesecchi had an importance apart 
from the man himself: ss i tae Seca anid lin dy bok ta eedaey he 
in it, and its real heroes are the illustrious dead. Carneseechi was the 
disciple of Valdés, the friend of Flaminio and Pole ; he had been on 
terms of intimacy with that body of loyal sons and daughters of the 
Church of whom mention has been made already, who had striven nobly, 
through evil report and good report, for its reformation, and who had 
been hopelessly beaten at the Council of Trent. They had been watched 
and suspected by the Inquisition ever since: some indeed had actually 
suifered at its hands, Most of them were dead before 1566; but the 
pursuit of heresy ceased not at the grave, and those who during their 
lives were revered as the hope of the Church were impugned as sus or 
as actual heretics in the famous process of Carnesecchi. This Catholic 
minority, for such it really was, grew out of the body of friends who 
centred round Contarini in Venice: it was reinforced by many who had 
sat at the feet of Valdés, or who had travelled in the north. The aim 
of this party was the reform of the whole ecclesiastical system; its 
doctrinal rallying-point was justification by faith in Christ Jesus and 
not by a man’s own works. So far they were at one with Lather. 
But, realising as they did that this had ever been the doctrine of the 
Church, they were not impelled, as he was, to deny the reality of free 
will, to’ depreciate the fruits of faith, or to eviscerate faith itself by 
reducing it to an act of intellectual assent, and divorcing it from 
Christian love which issues in action. “We obtain this blessing of 
complete and perpetual salvation,” wrote Sadoleto to the citizens of 
Geneva, “by faith alone in God and in Jesus Christ. When I say 
faith alone, I do not mean, as those inventors of novelties do, a mere 
credulity and confidence in God, to the exclusion of love and other 
Christian virtues, This indeed is necesary, and forms the first access 
which we have to God; but it is not enough. For we must also 
bring a mind full of piety towards Almighty God, and desirous of 
performing waseishbd indie sereioaee rane Br Selb alr ra aa 
Holy Spirit” Moreover, loyalty to the Chureh was with them a 
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fundamental principle. Many no doubt were in frequent and friendly 
correspondence with the Reformers; but it must be borne in mind that 
very gradually determined, and that men long hoped for a speedy settle 
ment of the existing divisions. Here again Sadoleto’s letter illpstrates 
their position. He recognises the existing evils in the Church, and will 
even grant thet there are serious doctrinal errora; but even so, the evils 
of separation are greater; and to depart from the unity of the body of 
Christ is to court destruction. “Let us enquire and see which of the 
two is more conducive to our advantare, which is better in itself, and 
better fitted to obtain the favour of Almighty God: whether te accord 
with the whole Church, and faithfully observe her decrees and laws anc 
sacraments, or to-udhere to men seeking dissension and novelty, ‘This, 
dearest brethren, is the place where the road divides: one way leads to 
life, the other to everlasting death.” ‘The letter is worthy of its oceazion: 
$0 is the answer which it called forth from Calvin. 

The failure of the Consilium de emendanda Ecclesia, the death of 
hopes; but they did not lose heart, Contarini was still their leader: and 
it was probably on this account that he was sent as papal leeate to the 
Colloquy of Ratisbon in 1541, whence he kept up a correspondene 
with Pole, Morane, and Foscarari, afterwards Bishop of Modena. For 
atime all went well, and an agrcement was come to, not indeed without 
great difficulty, upon the point of Justification, But neither side really 
trusted the other; and Contarini himself was jealously suspected by 
in deep sadness to Italy, and died the year after at Bologna, His 
place as leader of the movement waa taken by Reginald Pole, whose 
house at Viterbo, whither he went as papal governor in 1541, became 
their headquarters, Here met together for prayer and study Giberti and 
Soranzo, the former bishop of Verona, the latter before long of Bergamo, 
Fiaminio, Luigi Priuli, Donato Rallo, Lodovico Geeeatello, and others. 
It was probably Pole’s inflacnce which kept Flaminio from seceding to 
the Lutherans. Not less was his influence with Vittoria Calonna, to 
whom he was greatly devoted, and who found in him a wise spintual 
guide when many others seemed to have gone astray, It was he who 
advised her to believe that we are justified by faith only, and to act as 
though we were to be justified by. our works. 

Little by little their hopes faded. .At the Council of Trent, indeed, 
Pole was one of the Legates, and there were not a few Bishops and 

jogiaus who were with him in the matter of Justification. But 
it soon became clear that the Council and Curia were against him, and 
Pale left Trent before the decree on the subject was actually mule He 
relapsed into silence, waiting, and advising his friends to wait, for a tore 
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some, respected by all. In the Canelave which followed it long appeared 
likely that he would be chosen; and the betting outside, based upon 
information from within, was much in his favour. But his views on 
Justifeation robbed him of the tiara. His rival del Monte was chosen, 
who took the name of Julius TI; and Pole once more went into 
retirement until his mission to England in 1554 ‘The accession of 
his enemy Ceraffa as Paul IV was a still preater blow. Sardoleto's 
commentary on the Homans and Contarini’s book on Justification 
were declared suspect; Pole ceased to be Legate and was for a time 
disgraced; Morone was actually imprisoned for, heresy, and remained 
in prison until the death of the Pope in 1559. ‘The Inquisition resumed 
its achvity all over Italy. Althongh the total extinction of heresy was 
still long delayed, the end was only a question of time, For the springs 
were dried up, and no mew ones burst forth. 


It. 
SPAIN. 


Although one of the noblest leaders of the Italien Reform was it 
Spaniard, the movement never obtained «uch a hold upon Spain as pan 
Italy: in part because measures of repression were more promptly and more 
thoroughly applied—in part, perhaps, because many of the practical abuses 
had es ot abated eraortins while the doctrinal abuses which 
called the protest had not prevailed in Spain so largely as 
elsewhere Many of the eee tant Spaniah Reforiners lived and died 
in Finnders or in some other foreign land ; and in Spain itself the 
movement appears to have had little vitality excepting in and about 
thie aan mers — Two avtor-cde-fe at Valladolid and 

at Seville, of the th i kind instituted by the Spanish Inquisition, 
teeaped and found refige in Germany, England, or the Low Countries; 
amd the few who remained were gradually swept away by the same 
drastic methods. of the Inquisition. 

A reform of the Spanish clergy, regular and seenlar, had taken place 
before Luther arose. It had begun, so far as the reeulars were con- 
cerned, nearly a century before; for example, the Cistercians had) been 

ormed by Fray Martino de Vargas in the time of Pope Eugenius IV, 
the chief ngent tn it was Fray Ximenez de Cismeros of the Order of 
St Francia, to be better known as Cantinal Ximenez At the request of 

erdinand and Isabella he drew up 2 report on the state of all the 
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monasteries of Spain. ‘Thereupon a Bull was sought from Alexander VI 
im 1494, by which Cisneros was empowered to visit and set in order all 
the regulars of Spain; and he inaugurated the most drastic reformation, 
perhaps, that Religious Houses ever sustained. His action was in general 
submitted to; but his own Order, which was the worst of all, resisted 
strenuously, and obtained « Bull of prohibition sgainst him. On further 
information the Pope annulled this, md the work went on. The 
monasteries were disciplined, their “privileges” burned, and their rents 
aud heritages taken away and given to parishes, hospitals, &e. A large 
number of monks who were scandalous evil-livers, and who. seemed 
irreformable, were deported to Morocco, and the work was complete. 
With the seculars Cisneros was less successful, But by degrees the 
regulars reacted healthfully upon them; Bishops and provincial synods 
took them in hand; and the earlicr Inquisitors, especially Adrian of 
Utrecht, did much to put away abuses amongst them, Without doubt, 
therefore, the moral state of the Spanish clergy in the sixteenth century, 
especially that of the monks and friars, was immeasurably superior to 
that of the clergy in any other part of Western Christendom. 

Moreover, the purging of the Spanish clergy had been accompanied, 
or followed, by a revival of learning, Ximenez was a scholar and a 
munificent patron of scholarship; and under his fostering care the 
University of Alcaldé had become famous throughout Europe as a centre 
of theological and humane learning, The Cretan Demetrios Ducas 
tanght Greek; Alfonso de Zamora, Pablo Coronel, and Alfonso de Alcals 
were expert Hebraists; and amongst other scholars there were the 
two Vergaras, Lorenzo Balbo, and Alfonso de Nebrija. The greatest 
monument of the liberality and enterprise of Ximenez was the famous 
Complutensian Polyglott, which was in preparation at the very time 
when Erasmus was working at the first edition of his Greek Testament, 
though it did not begin to appear till 1520. 

These facts have no little bearing upon the way in which the writings 
of Erasmius were received in Spain. To some he was a literary colleague 
whom they with all the world were proud to honour: to others he was a 
rival, whose work was to be depreciated wherever possible. Nor was it 
did not apply to Spain. Elsewhere, all ood men were agreed in com- 
batting the evils ngainst which he wrote. In Spain, the earnestness of 
his crusade was easily overlooked by those who had not lived abroad: on 
the other hand, nowhere was there ao keen a scent for heresy. His 
liberal thought, and his ridicule of religious customs which, however 
liable to abuse, were in themselves capable of justification, seemed most 
dangerous to the orthodox Spanish mind: and only the more large- 
hearted were able to discern the genuine depth of his piety, 

Nowhere, therefore, did Erasmus’ writings rouse such feelings as in 
Spain. Diego Lopez de Stifiiga and Sancho Carranza de Miranda 
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inveighed against him, the former repeatedly, accusing him of bad 
scholarship, of heresy, of impiety, calling him not only a Lutheran but 
the standard-bearer and leader of the Lutherans, Erasmus. replied, 
publicly and C eotpndlgiies comparative moderation; and by degrees the 
controversy diced away. Meanwhile he had many personal friends in 
Spain, through whose influence some of his writings were translated into 
Spanish, the first being the Enchiridion, which appeared in 1626 or 1527 
with a dedication to Manrique the Inquisitor, and bearing his imprimatur. 
Some spoke against it, including Ignatius Loyola, who says that when he 
read it(in Latin) it relaxed his fervour and made his devotion grow cold ; 
nevertheless jt had a wide popularity. ‘This brought its author into still 
greater prominence; and a contemporary writer says that his name was 
Gradually two hostile camps were formed, of erugmistas and anti 
of the Enchiridion, wrote to Coronel that certain friars were preaching 
against its anthor, and suggesting that they should be censured: on the 
writings should be condemned. In the ecclesiastical juntas which met 
at Valladolid in Lent, 1527, a formal enquiry was begun before Manrique 
and a body of theologians; but no agreement was reached, and Manrique 
dissolved the enquiry, leaving things as they were, Alonso Fonse 
Arehhishop of Toledo, also took the part of Erasmus; and by the 
influence of Gattinara and other friends at the Court of Charles ¥ a Bull 
was obtained from Clement VII imposing silence upon all who spoke or 
Wrote against his writings, which “are contrary to those of Luther.” 
Thus the erosmistas had won a complete victory, and for a time had 
things all their own way. But after the death of Fonseca in 1534 the 
tide turned. Juan de Vergara and his brother were cited before the 
ail Goeapae accused, says Enzinas, of no crime but favouring Erasmus 
nd his writings; and although they were ultimately acquitted, it was 
only after vears of detention. Fray Alonzo de Virués was condemned 
for depreciating the monastic state and was immured in & convent; but 
the charges were so preposterous that Charles V, whose chaplain he was, 
came to his rescue; and the sentence was annulled by the Pope. Mateo 
Pascunl, professor of theology at Alcalé, wns less fortunate; he had 
expressed a doubt as to purgatory ins public discussion, was imprisoned, 
and his goods were confiscated. Another who fell under SUEpicion was 
the great scholar Pedro de Lerma, who had lived at Paris over y years, 
had been dean of the faculty of Theology there, and hnd returned to 
Spain as Abbot of Compludo, In 1597 he wns called upon to abjure 
eleven “ Erasmian” propositions, one of which seems to have been 
justification by faith. He forthwith returned to Puris, at the age of 
over seventy years, accompanied by his nephew Francisco de Enzinas, 
in whose arms he died not Jong after. 
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“Erasmianism™ gradually died out in Spain. Elsewhere it either 
died out, or took a line of its own (as in the case of Juan de Valdés), or 
became merged in Protestantism, Pedro de Lerma was on the border- 
line; his nephews crossed it. Francisco de Enzinas {or Dryander as his 
name was frequently rendered) was the younger brother of that Jaime: 
who was burnt at Rome m 1447; they were sons of rich and noble 
parents at Burgos, and were educated at Louvain ond Paris, On the 
death of de Lerma Francisco became a matricolated student of Witten- 
berg University, where there were about that time four other Spanish 
students, one of whom, Mateo Adriano, was professor of Hebrew and 
medicine. “The young man lived in the house of Melanchthon, becoming 
so dear to him that he was often spoken of as “Melanchthon’s soul”; and it 
was by his advice that Enzinas translated the New Testament into excellent 
Spanish. Having finished it he went to the Low Countries; and from 
this point we are able to follow his steps by means of his Narrative. The 
edicts of Charles ¥ against heresy were being put into force, but he felt 
corapler Never peas ‘sane He presented hiv version to the theological 
faculty of Louvain for their imprimatur; but they replied that they had 
no power to give this, and could not judge of its accuracy, So he himself 
published it at Antwerp, with a dedication to the Emperor, in which he 
efended the translating of the Scriptures (against which, he said, he knew 
no law) and placed his own version under Charles’ protection. On 
November 23, 1543, he arrived at Brussels to present it in person, and was 
introduced to the Emperor's presence by the Bishop of Jaen. After a con- 
versation of which Enzinas has left a rather partial account, the Emperor 
promised to accept the dedication provided that the version was satisfac- 
tory; and it was submitted to his confessor, Fray Pedro de Soto. 

Soto was disposed to be friendly, but took the precaution of 
making enquiries. The following day he sent for the young man, set 
before him the dangers of the unguarded reading of the Scriptures, as 
demonstrated by Alfonso de Castro in his De Haeresiius, and added that 
Enzinas had broken the law by publishing an unlicensed work ; also, that 
he was still more to blame for consorting with heretics at Wittenberg, 
Se ee ee ee arbitrio. 

Enainas answered, reasonably enough, that there was no law in Flanders 
against translating the Bible, and that if it was wrong to consort with 
the German doctors, then ‘the Emperor himself and many more were to 
blame. As to the book, he denied roundly that he had ever published 
anything but the New Testament, a denial which it is very hard to accept. 
Ultimately be was committed to prison in Brussels for his civil offence, 
and thus was asved, evidently by Soto's desire, from the tender mercies of 
the Spanish Inquisition. There he remained, in easy confinement, until 
February 1, 1545, when, by the negligence, or more probably connivance, 
of his gaolers, he escaped and made his way to Wittenberg, and thence 
to Strassburg, Basel and elsewhere. In disgust at the discords amongst 
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Protestants, he seriously thonght of going to Constantinople to preach 
the Gospel there; but instead of doing so he married « wife, came to 
England on Cranmer’s invitation, and was made professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. There he remained for about two years; but in 1549 he 
returned to the Continent to arrange for the printing of his Spanish 
versions of the classics, and died at Augsburg on December 30, 1550, 

Jdime de Enzinas had remained at Paris for some time after his 
brother's departure, anc whilst there had imbued another Spaniard, 
Juan Diaz, with his own views. Born at Cuenca, the city of the. 
brothers Valdés, Diaz had studied for thirteen years at Paris, becoming 
proficient in theology and in Hebrew, About 1545 he went to Geneva, 
and spent some months in Calvin's society. ‘Thence he passed to 
Strasburg with the brothers Louis and Cland de Senarclens, the latter of 
whom, with the help of Enzinas, afterwards wrote his life. At Strassburg 
the tenets of Calvin were held in some suspicion, and before being 
ailmitted to communion Diaz was called upon to show his orthodoxy by 
making a public profession of faith. At the end of the year the city 
sent Bucer as ita deputy to the second Colloquy of Ratisbon, summoned 
by Charles V; and by his desire Diaz was sent with him, meanwhile 
acting also as agent for Cardinal du Bellay, the protector of the 
Huguenots of France. At Ratisbon in 1546 he had a series of 
discussions with the Dominican Fray Pedro de Malvenda, whom 
he had known at Paris: but his account of these is very one-sided, 
and all that is certain is that neither converted the other. From 
Ratisbon Diaz went to Neuburg on the Danube. Meanwhile, news 
of his doings reached his brother Alfonso, who was a lawyer at 
Pavia. He at once hastened to him in the hope of being able to 
persuade him to return to the Church, or at least to abandon the 
society of the Germans. On ‘the advice of Ochino, who was then at 
me gree Jitan ee to do either, Alfonso, maddened with fanatictam 
and the ahame of having a heretic in the family, thereupon compassed 
his death, and, with an wccomplice, cruelly diveioated him at Feld- 
kirchen on March 27, 1546. The murderers were captured and brought 
to trial at Innsbruck; bat as they were in minor Orders, Soto and others 
caused the case to be cited to Rome, where the murderers escaped scot- 
free. Not unnaturally the Protestants regarded Diaz as 4 martyr, and 
attributed hia death to the direct orders of the ecclesinstical authorities: 
but though they connived at the escape of the murderers, the act itself 
was certainly one of private vengeance. 

Another Spaniard who adopted the Reformed views about this time 
was Francisco de San Roman, a rich merchant from Burgos. In 1540, 
going from Antwerp to Bremen on business, he went by chance into 
& Lutheran church where Jakob Speng, formerly prior of the Austin 
canons at Antwerp, was preaching. Although he knew no German, he 
was attracted by the preacher, stayed at his house, and adopted his 
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views, He at once een preach and to write in Spanish, with the 
eagerness of fanaticism and the self-confidence of ignorance, Returning 
to Flanders, he was arrested and examined: his books were burnt, and 
he himself was imprisoned. Being released after six months, he went to 
Louvain, where he met Enzinas, who rebuked him for risking his life 
uselessly by shricking like s madman in the market-places, and for 
impiously taking upon himself to preach without a cal) from God, 
and without the requisite gifts or knowledge. ‘The rebuke made no 
nopresion. In 1541 he went to Ratisbon and presented himself before 
Charles, who heard him patiently agsin and again, but at length 
miiered his detention as a heretic. He was taken to Spain, handed over 
to the Inquisition, and burned in an anufo-de-fé at Valladolid in 1542. 
His fidelity won him commendation where his rashmess and ignorance 
tenderest reverence and love for the man wham they had little esteemed 
while he livedd 





Passing over Pedro Nufez Vela of Avila, of whom little is known 
save thet in 1548 and again in 1570 he is spoken of as professor of 
Greek at Lausanne, we turn to Reform movements within Spain itself. 
Precautions had heen taken from 152] onwards to prevent the diffusion 
of Lutheran books in Spain. Attempts were not infrequently made to 
introduce them by sea: in 1524 two casks full were discovered and 
burnt at Santander, and in the following year Venctian galleys were 
attempting to land them on the south-eastern shore: But it was neither 
in Biscay nor in Granada that the storm burst, nor was it caused by 
the importation of Lutheran books, It began in Seville and in 
Valladolid, then the capital of Spain; and amongst its leaders, even if 
they were not Its founders, were three chaplains of the Emperor, 
Dr Agustin Cazalla, Dr Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, and Fmy 
Bartolomé Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. 

To begin with Seville. A noble gentleman there, Rodrigo de Valer, 
suddenly ‘turned from a worldly life to one of devotion, studying the 
Bible till he knew it almost by heart. He also began to inveigh against 
the corruptions of the Church, preaching in the streets and squares, and 
even on the Cathedral steps, saying that he was sent by Christ to correct 
that evil and adulterous generation. He was more than once cited 
before the Inquisition, but treated with great leniency, partly because 
he was thought to be insane, partly beeause he was oa cristiano viejo, 
without admixture of Jewish or Moorish blood. At length he was 
condemned to wear a sambenifo and to undergo perpetual imprisonment 
inaconvent. There he died about 1550, His life had not been fruit- 
less: he had made many converts, amongst them the canon Juan Gil, 
of Olvera in Aragon, Gil, or Egidio (as he was also called), had 
studied with distinction at Aleuli, and was a master of theology of 
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Siguenz About 1537 he obtamed the magristral Sanornry of Saville, 
had little success, But he gained new views of truth by his intercourse 





with Valer, and before long he became famous as a preacher, 

But he owed even more to his brother-canon, Constantino Ponce de 
la Fuente, than to Valer; for he it was who first taught him, in set terms, 
the doctrine of justification by fnith. Constantino, a native of San 
Clemente near Cuenca, had studied at Alcald with Gil and a certain 
Dr Varges; he was a man of great learning, skilled in Greek and 
Hebrew, who hod probably learnt the doctrine of Justification from 
books, In 1533 he hed been made « canon of Seville; and although 
he was not so popular there as Gil, eluewhere his fame was far greater. 
‘The three friends now began to work together, Gil being the most, active. 
He and Constantino preached diligently; Vargas expounded the Gospel 
of St Matthew and the Psalms; and by degrees they gathered « body of 
adherents to whom they ministered] in secret. For a long while nothing 
was suspected; in fect, Constantino was chosen by the Emperor to 
accompany him aa his preacher and confessor, and was out of Spain with 
lim from 1548 to 1551, much revered and honoured. He subsequently 
came to England with Philip Hf, and only returned to Seville late in 
1555, During this period he produced a series of books which were 
then much valued, but were ultimately regarded as heretical. 

Meanwhile, the others had been lesa fortunate. Gil, indeed, had 
been nominated by the Emperor fora bishopric in 1550; but soon 
afterwards he and Vargas were cited before the Inquisition. Vargas fell 
ill and died; bat Gil was proceeded against vigorously, the charges 
including the points of Justification, Works, Purgatory, Invocation of 
Saints, and actual iconoclasm in the Cathedral, In prison he wrote an 
apology on Justification which was held to make his case worse: but 
ultimately, on Sunday, August 21, 155%, he made a public recantation 
in the Cathedral, extorted, his friends afterwards said, by fraud. He was 
sentenced to a year's imprisonment in the castle of Triana near Seville 















(the headquarters af the Inquisition), with permission te come to the 
Cathedral fifteen times; he was to fast strictly every Friday, to make his 
confession monthly, communicating or not as his confessor directed, not 
to leave Spain, not to say mass for a year, or to exercise other functions 
for ten years, Gil however did not modify his views. In 1585 he 
visited the Reformed at Vallndolid, and died a few days after his return, 
early in 1556. 

The Chapter of Seville had stood by their colleague nobly, although, 
or perhaps because, their Archbishop, the stern Fernando de Valdés, was 
at the head of the Inquisition. They paid Gil « considerable salary 
whilst be was in prison, and set over his grave in the Cathedral « fine 
nionument; moreover, in spite of great opposition, they elected Con- 
stantino magistral canon in his place, He at once took up his friend's 
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work, and besides preaching begun a course of Bible lectures at a school 
in the city. By degrees he also was suspected by the Inquisition, which 
frequently summoned him to explain his conduct. When his friends 
asked him the reason of his frequent visits to ‘Triana, he lied 
“They wish to burn me, but as yet they find me too green.” As time 
went on he began to’ lose heart, and at length, in order to disarm 
suspicion, resolved to join the newly-arrived Jexuits, But they had 
been warned, and refused to receive oné who would otherwise have been 
acceptable enough as a recruit. 

At length the Inquisition obtained proof of what they had doubtless 
long suspected: there existed in Seville a sect of considerable size, whose 
members met together secretly and had their own organisation and 
services, “They had grown up about Gil and Constantino, had increased 
rapidly, and had obtained copies of the New Testament from abroad 
through the activity of one of their members. The detection of this 
society led to the accidental discovery of « large collection of Constan- 
tino’s writings, in which he had spoken his full mind. He was at once 
arrested. After a vain denial, he avowed that the books were his, and that 
they represented his convictions. He was imprisoned in the dungeons 
of Triana, and died two years afterwards of disease and privation. 
Meanwhile, the search went on vigorously; and by degrees all was 
discovered. From the Sanctar Jnguigitionis artes aliquot detectae, pub- 
lished under an assumed name in 1567 by a former member of the sect, 
it appears that more than eight hundred people were proceeded against 
altogether. They had two centres, the house of Isabel de Baena, “ the 
temple of the new light,” the place “where the faithful assembled to hear 
the Word of God,” and the Hieronymite monastery of San Isidro,, Led by 
their prior Garci-Arias, known as Macstro Blanco from his white hair, the 
friars of San Isidro embraced the new views almost to a man, amongst 
them being the learned Cristébal de Arellano, Antonio del Corro, and 
Cipriano de Valera; they abolished fasts and mortifications, and sub- 
stituted readings from the Scriptures for the canonical hours, Amongst 
the lay members of the sect were Juan Ponce de Leon, second son of the 
Count de Bailén, Jusn Gonzales, the physician Cristébal de Losada, and 
Fernando ile San Juan, rector of the Colegio de la doctrina: above all, 
there was Julian Hernandez, known to the rest as Julianillo, since he 
was very eal! of stature and “no more than skin and bone.” But he 
was a man of fearless courage, and by his means they were able to 
procure religious books in Spanish, including the New ‘Testament. 
Juan Perez, the former rector of the Colegio de la doctrina, had fled 
from Spain when Gil was arrested; in his exile he hud prepared a 
version of the New Testament, which was published at Venice in 1556. 
By the courage and resourcefulness of Juliunillo two great tuns filled 
with copies were safely smuggled into Seville, despite the watchfulness 


of the Inquisition. 
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Little by little the Inquisition got through its work, drawing its net 
closer and closer about the chief offenders and allowing leser persons 
to go free on doing penance. At an aufo-de-ft celebrated in the Plaza 
de San Francisco on September 24, 1559, fourteen. persons were burnt to 
death for heresy, including four friars and three women. A large number 
were sentenced to lewer penalties; and the house of Isabel de Baena, 
in which they met, was razed to the ground, a “pillar of infamy” being 
erected on the site. On December 22, 1560, a second auto wns celebrated 
at the same place, when eight women, one being a nun, and two men, 
one of whom was Julianillo, were burnt. Gil, Constantino, and Perez 
were burnt in effigy, and a number of friars and others were visited with 
lesser penalties, Some contrived to escape and fled from Spain; and 
« few single cases of heresy were dealt with in later years, Thus ended 


At Vartanoum the movement had already come to an end, for 
although it began later than at Seville, it was discovered somewhat 
earlier, Its founder was Agustin Cazalla, born of rich parents who 
had lost rank for Judaising, He had studied under Carranza at 
Valladolid, and afterwards at Alealé In 1542 he was made chuplain 
and preacher to the Emperor, and till 1551 followed the Court. On his 
forward dwelt there or at Valladolid. He became addicted to the 
Reform either under Carranza’a instructions or in Germany, and was 
confirmed in his views by Carlos de Seso, a nobleman from Italy who had 
married « Spanish wife and had been made corregidor of Toro, 
had heard of justification in Italy, and became an ardent propagandist ; 
in fact it is clear that ‘Toro, not Valladolid, was the real birthplace of 
the movement in New Castile A large number of well-born persons 
accepted Seso’s teaching, including the licentiate Herremelo, Fray 
Domingo de Rojas, many members of the Cazalla family, and many 
devout ladics; and all who accepted it became teachers themselves. 
Zamora and Logrono, near which town Sem had a house, were affected 
by the movement; above all, it found its headquarters in Valladolid, where 
it soon had a very large following, both of rich and poor. The nuns of 
the rich House of Belén, outside the city, were largely involved; so were 
many of the clergy. Mectings and services were held frequently, and 
the communian administered in the hewse of Leonor de Vibera, Cazalla’s 

It is not known how they were discovered, but the arrests were 
precipitated by the action taken at Zamora, by the Bishop, against 
Cristébal de Padilla, steward to the Marquesa de Aleaitices, who wns 
preaching the new doctrines there. He was able to warn his friends 
in the capital, some of whom fled to Navarre, and thence into France. 
But the greater numbar were already taken carly in Jane, 1658; the 
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to Charles V, in his retirement at Yuste, that each day brought fresh 
evidence against them. Moreover, mutual trust was lacking; when 
under examination, even without torture, they accused one another and 
endeavoured by all means to exculpate themselves, so that there was no 
lack of incriminating evidence, The cause was pressed on vigorously, 
special powers being sought from Rome that it might not be delayed; 
and an aufo-de-7f, the first against heresy, was arranged for ‘Trinity 
Sunday, May 21, 1559, to be held in the Plaza. Mayor. 

On the appointed day a concourse gathered, the like of which had 
seldom been seen. After « sermon by the theologian Melchor Cano, the 
sentences were read out. Fourteen heretics were condemned to death, 
together with a Portuguese Jew. ‘They were Agustin Cazalla and his 
lesbian: Feamssen (alan w piteth bd shicr wad Ror coo sien 
seven laymen, including Juan Garcia, a worker in silver of ¥alladolid, 
and Anton Asél, « peasant, ‘The bones of Leonor de Vibera were burnt, 
her house pulled down, and the spot was marked by a “pillar of infamy.” 
Sixteen were reconciled, and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment ; 
thirty-seven were reserved in prison, Of those who suffered, most showed 
sufficient signs of penitence to be strangled before being burnt, including 
Cazalla himsclf But exhortations were wasted upon the licentiate 
Herrezuelo, who held to hie opinions and was burnt alive. 

A second auto followed on October 8, in the presence of Philip himself. 
Seven men and six women were burnt, and five women were ix mi 
for life. ‘The former included Fray Domingo de Rojas, Pedro Cazalla, 
two other priesta, a nun of Santa Clara at Valladolid, and four nuns of 
Belén: of the latter, three were nuns of Belén. Several of those who 
were burnt were gagged that they might not apeak; but Fray Domingo 
demanded leave to address the King, and said, “Althouwh I die here as a 
heretic in the opinion of the people, yet I believe in God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and I believe in the pasion of 
Christ, which slone suffices to save the world, without any other work 
save the justification of the soul to be with God: and in this faith I 
believe that Ishall be saved.” It would seem, however, that only two 
were burnt alive, Carlos de Scso and Juan Sanchez. 





Many isolated cases uf heresy are to be found after this, and doubtless 
the records of others have perished. Leonor de Cisneros, the mother of 
Herrezuelo, was burnt alive us an obstinate heretic on September 26, 
1565 ; several cases of heresy were dealt with at an anto-de-fé at Toledo 
in 1571, and recent research haa found a certain number of other instances 
elsewhere. As time went on such cases were in increasing proportion of 
foreign origin. But wlierever heresy was discovered it was ruthless) y 
stamped out. Nor was this merely the work of « few officials. From his 
retirement at Yuste Charles V adjured his son to carry out the work of 
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repression to the uttermost; and Philip replied that he would do what 
his father wished and more also. He told Carlos de Seso that if his own 
son were # heretic, he would himself carry the wood to burn him; and in 
this, as in most other thi he was a typical Spaniard. ‘The rage 
suspicion; to spesk overmuch of faith or of inward. religion might 
be a dispamywement of works and of outward religion. Sooner or 
later most of the learned men of the day were cited on suspicion of 
heresy, or, if not actually cited, their actions and words were carefully 
watched. Fray Luis de Leon, poet and scholar, spent nearly five years 
in the prisons of the Inquisition whilst his works were being examined ; 
and although he was at length acquitted, his Translation of the Song 
of Solomon was suppressed, and he again fell under suspicion in 1582, 
Juan de Avila, Luis de Granada, even St Teresa, and St John of the 
Cross were accused; and it is zaid that Alva himself and Don John of 
Austria were not above suspicion. 

Above all, the Inquisition struck, and not ineffectively, at the 
highest ecclesiastic in Spain, and brought him low, even to the ground, 
Bartolomé de Carranza was born in 1503, of a noble family, at Miranda 
in Navarre, and he entered the Dominican Order at the age of seventeen. 
Tn 1523 he was sent to the College of San Gregorio at Valladolid, of 
which he ultimately became Reetor. It is possible that on a visit to 
Rome in 1539, to attend the Chapter-general of his Order, he met Juan 
Valdés. As time went on Bartolomé wes more and more honoured in 
Spain for his learning and goodness. In 1545 Charles V sent him as 
theologian to the Council of ‘Trent, where he won golden opinions, His 
doctrine of Justification was indeed questioned on one oceasion; but he 
had no difficulty in showing that his words were in harmony with the 
decree of the Council, and he was vigorous in his treatment of heretical 
books. In Spain (1553), in England (1554), and in Flanders (1557), 
he showed himself sealous against heresy; and when, Inte in the latter 
year, he was chosen to be Archbishop of Toledo, his own was the si 
dissentient voice. Having at length accepted the office, he gave himself 
unreservedly to its duties But it soon appeared that he was not without 
he rigorously enforced upon them the duty of residence, Valdés, the 
Inquisitor-General, was jealous of him, perhaps because he himself had 
aspired to the primatial see, And the great theologian Melchor Cano, 
of his own order, was a lifelong rival, The two men differed in the 
whole tone of their minds: Fray Melehor was a thinker of almost mathe- 


matical accuracy, while Fray Bartolomé reasoned from the heart. 
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contemplation, wrote repeatedly to the Inquisitors in his own defence, 
Valdés however had applied to Rome for permission to proceed against 
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him. The brief arrived on April 8, 1559, the King gave his permission 
in June, and in August Carranza was arrested and imprisoned. The 
main charges aguinst him were based upon his relations with Cazalla, 
Domingo de Rojas, and others then under condemnation; u his 
writings, especially the Commentaries on the Catechism, which he had 
published et Antwerp just after he became primate; and upon his last 
interview with Charles V. Of these the first head was by far the most 
serious. Many of the accused at Valladolid spoke of the way in which 
he had met their doubts in the early days of the movement; and Rojas 
in ‘particular, desiring to shelter himself under the aegis of his old 
master, had in-effect implicated him, ‘The evidence showed that he had 
been in correspondence with Juan Valdés; and it seems clear that at this 
period his position had been that of the loyal doctrinal Reformers of 
Italy. Although he had willingly accepted the Tridentine decree on 
Justification, it does not appear that his doctrinal position ever really 
changed. His interview with Charles V had been very short, but he was 
acectised of muking use of words which savoured of heresy. ‘The Catecismo 
wes next examined: and, although some, both of the prelates and of the 
doctors, had no fault to find, others censured it severely. Melchor Cano 
in particular found much that was ambiguous, much that was temerarious, 
much that was even heretical, in the sense in which it was said, Never- 
theless, the Tridentine censors had pronounced the book orthodox and 
had given it their approval. 

The process dragged on its slow length, with many delays and many 
interruptions, At length the cuse was cited to Rome, On December 5, 
1566, Carranza came out of his prison, and a few months afterwards he 
set out for Italy. Here the question had to be reopened, and the 
documenta re-examined and in many cases translated, which involved 
afurther delay. But it appears that Pioa V was convinced of Carranza’s 
innocence; and a decree would probably have leen given in his favour 
had not the Pope died on May 1, 1572, His successor Gregory XIII 
reopened the case, and sentence was not actually given till April 14, 
1576. The Archbishop was declared to have taken many errors and 
modes of speech from the heretics, on account of which he was “vehe- 
mently suspected” of heresy; and he was condemned to abjure sixteen 
propositions, Having done this, and performed certain penances, he 
was to be free from. all censures, but to be suspended for five years from 
the exercise af his office, meanwhile dwelling in the house of his Order at 
Orvieto. The Catecisrmo was prohibited altogether. ‘The: decision was 
severe, but not unjust according to the views of the sixteenth century, 
which appred the tests of doctrinal orthodoxy to the minutiae of 
individual opinion. But Carranza was no longer subject to it; for 
‘seventeen years in prison had broken his strength. He endeavoured 
to fulfil his penances, humbly made his profession of faith and received 
the Eucharist, and expired on May 2, 1576, 
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Thus ended the Reform in Spain, as it had ended in Italy, uprooted 
by the intolerant dogmatism which assumed that there was an ascertain 


answer to every possible theological question, confused right-thinking with 
accuracy of knowledge, and discerned heresy in every reaction and every 
independent effort of the human mind. Many of those who had been 
driven out of Spain continued to work elsewhere. Such were Juan Perez 
already referred to, Cassiodoro de Reina, and Cipriano Valera, each of 
whom translated the whole Bible into Spanish, and many more. Bat 
without following these further, mention must be made of one great 
Spanish thinker of the earlier part of the century, who spent most of hia 
life abroad, Miguel Serveto y Reves was born at Tudela in Navarre 
about 1511, his family being of Villanueva in Aragon; and he studied 
at Toulouse. As secretary to Juan de Quintana, the Emperor's confessor, 
he was with him at Bologna in 1529 and at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530 (where he met Melanchthon, of whose Loci communes he became 
licent student}, but soon afterwards left: his service and went to 
Basel, In 1531 he published his De Trinitafis Erroridus, and in 1552 
two Dialogues on the Trinity: and the suspicion which he incurred by 
his views led him to flee to France. Here for the first time he met 
Calvin, who was his antithesis in every way, being as clear, logical, and 
narrow in his views as Serveto was the reverse. After ucting as proof- 
reader to Trechsel at Lyons, and producing a remarkable edition of 
Ptolemy, he went to study medicine at Paris, In this field he greatly 
distinguished himself, for he appears to have been the first discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. After a period of wandering, during which he 
submitted to rebaptism by the Anabaptists of Charlien, he came to Vienne, 
where his old pupil Pierre Palmier was now Archbishop, and remained 
there t111 1553, In 1546-7 he engaged in a violent theological con- 
troversy with Calvin; and when at length he published his Christianiom 
Restitutio the letters were added to the book as a kin of appendix. Not 
unnaturally offended, Calvin meanly accused his adversary, through an 
intermediary, to the Inquisition, and in April, 1553, both Serveto and the 
printer of the book were imprisoned. Serveto made his escape, probably 
ly complicity of his gaolers, and was burned in effigy (June 17). He 
now resolved to make his way into northern Italy; but by a strange 
mischance he went by way of Geneva. His arrival was reported to 
Calvin, who resolved that bis enemy should not eeape; the blasphemer 
must die, On October 27, 1553, Serveto waa burnt at the stake. 

_ It is difficult to estimate his theological position; for his one follower, 
Alfonso Ligurio of Tarragona, is now little more thana name. Migue 
Serveto stands quite alone, and towers far above other sopptical think 
of his age. In some ways essentially modern, he is in others essentially 
medieval. He could not throw in his lot with any party because he 
held that all existing religions alike were partly right and partly wrong. 
It is impossible to judge of him by constructing a theological system 
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from his writings; for his mind was analytie and not synthetic, his 
tenets varied from time to time, and his system was after all but « 
framework by means of which he endeavoured to hold and to express 
certain great ideas—creation in the Logus, the immanence of God in the 
universe, and the like. But in his anxiety to correct the rigidity of 
the theological conceptions of his age he took up a position which often 
degenemted into the merest shallow negation: and his books on the 
Trinity are anti-trinitarian, not because of his teaching, but in spite of 
it. And thus, whilst supplying many elements which were lacking to the 
religious consciousness of most other men of his age, he obscured them, 
and marred his own usefulness immeasurably, by alloying them with 
clements of dogmatic anti-trinitarianism which were never of the essence 





IIT. 
PORTUGAL 


Tn Portugal the religious revolt never attained serious dimensions: 
there were a few erammistas, and a number of foreigners were proceeded 
against for from time to time; but that is all. Nevertheless, the 
prevalence of heresy was one of the reasons alle:ed for the founding of 
the Lisbon Inquisition; and the circumstances under which this. took 
place may well claim attention here. 

The social condition of Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century was not a little remarkable, Great opportunities for acquiring 
wenlth had suddenly been opened to its pe by the discovery and 
colonisstion of the Indies. ‘The result was that they flocked abroad as 
calonists, or else left the country districts in order to engage in commence 
at Oporto or Lisbon, which rapidly increased in size. But this had a 
curious effect upon the rural districts, Before long there were scarcely 
any peasants, and the few that there were demanded high wages. To 

upply their place, the landowners began to import huge gangs of negro 
slaves, who were far cheaper, and could be obtained in any number that 
was required. But this system had ane great disadvantaye, so far as the 
exchoquer was concerned, It became increasingly clifficult to pet the 
taxes paid; for there was no longer anybody to pay them, the property of 
the merchants being for the most part not within reach for the purpose. 
And thus the King, Dom Jodo III (1596-57); found himself in a 
curious position. He had great hoards of money in the treasury, but 
there was continual drain | them; and thore were.no means of 
Europe. In « letter to Clement VII dated June 25, 1526, he complains 
of his poverty, and gives this aa his reason for not succouring the King 
of Hungary in his resistance to the Turks. 
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trensury. Amongst others, a Bull of 1527 gave the King the right of 
nominating the heads of all monasteries in his: realm, with all the 
pecuniary advantages which this privilege involved. But Dom Jofio soon 
found that he could net make much from this source without scandalising 
his people and incurring the enmity of the Church, ‘There was however 
a source of revenue, yet untapped, which was not open to this objection - 
wumely, the novos cristaox, Lf he could proceed against them as was done 
in Spain, a lucrative harvest was ready to hand, Accordingly, early 
in 1531 the King instructed Bras Neto, his agent in Rome, to apply to 
the Holy See for a Bull establishing the Inquisition im Portugal on the 
lines of that of Seville, and urged him to use every means in his power to 
for the good of his people 

Bras Neto'’s task proved to be one of considerable difficulty. One 
Cardinal, the Florentine Lorenzo Pucci, declared roundly that no 
Inquisition was needed, and that it was only a plan to fleece the 
Jews; and his nephew, Antonio, who succeeded him os Cardinal, 
proved little more tractable. The Jews themselves had always been 
influential with the Curia, and they resisted strenuowly, Bras Neto 
found that, for his purpose, heresy was a better nume to conjure 
with than Juriaism; and he did not fail to press the necesity for 
the Inquisition os w safeguard against it. At length he succeeded, 
- and on December 17, 1531, the Bull Cwn ad nili! was signed, which 
provided for thé inauguration of the Inquisition at Lisbon. ‘The 
reasons given were that some of the novos cristius were returning to 
the rites of their Jewish forefathers, that certain Christians were 
Judawing, and that others were following “the Lutheran and other 
damnable heresies and errors” or practising magienl arts. ‘These reasons 
were, a5 Hereulano has said, “in part false, in part misleading, and in 
part ridiculous”; there were no Lutherans in Portugal: the novos cristdos 
had as yet given no trouble there; and the Christians of Portugal were 
other parts of Europ Hut the allegations lind served their purpose. On 
January 13,1582, a brief was dispate al to Frey Diogo da Silva, the King’s. 
coniessor, expediting the Bull and nominating bim as Inquisitor-General: 
and it looked as if the question was ended. Asa matter of fact it was 
hardly begun. For now began a series of intrigues and counter-intrigues 
on the matter, now one side getting the best of it and now the other. 
The brave knight Duarte de Paz, who was the agent for the Jews, 
worked for them with a zeal and vigour restrained only by the fact that 
he was a Portuguese subject, The King more than once procured laws 
which placed the Jews at the mercy of his subjects, and then had to 
sides, Herculano calculates that between February, 1551, when the 
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matter was first opened, and July, 1547, when it was finally settled, over 
two million crezados (or nearly £300,000) were paid by the King to the 
Papacy, without counting gifts to individual Cardinals, And since the 
Jews disbursed money even more freely, it is clear that one party at any 
rate was the gainer by the negociations. 

To trace the changes in detail: On October 17, 1539, a brief was issued 
suspending the Bull of December 17, 1531. On April T, 1533, this was 
followed up by a Bull which divided the novos cristdos into two classes, 
those who had received baptism by compulsion and those who had been 
baptised voluntarily or in infancy: the former are not bound to observe 
doned, The King was very angry at this amnesty and directed his agents 
to suggest vurious alternatives, one being that the Jews should be shipped 
to Affica so as to be interposed between Christians and Moors. But 
Clement VII did not waver. On April 2, 1534, he dispatched a dignified 
brief to Dom Jodo, saying that he was not bound to give reasons for his 
action, but that he would do so us an act of grace; and he proceeded 
to give his reasons with admirable clearness. Not long afterwards he 
died. His siccessor Paul UI seemed more tractable at first. But 
he would not withdraw the pardon, even when Dom Jodo threatened 
to renounce the papal obedience like the King of England. At length 
however, at the desire of Charles V, Paul agreed to the setting-up of the 
Inquisition ; and it was again provided for by a Bull of May 23, 1536. 
But the matter did not end here, and it was not until July 16, 1547, that . 
the precise extent of the amnesty was settled and the Inquisition finally 
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Even when it was established it had very little to do with heresy 
properly so called. A few writings, for instance those of Antonio Pereira 
Marramaque, who insisted upon the duty of translating the Bible, were 
placed on the Portuguese Index; but it was far more largely concerned 
with foreign works than with those of natives. A considerable number 
of foreign students or traders came under its influence; for instance, the 
Scottish poet George Buchanan (1548 c,) and the Enclishmen William 
Gardiner and Mark Burgess. Even the records of the foreign Church at 
Geneva, so largely recruited from Spain and Italy, only supply some five 

Damiiio was born about 1501 of a noble family, went to Antwerp 
about 1523, and spent six years there in study, ‘Then he travelled in 
the north, and returned by way of Germany, passing through Miinster to 





Freiburg, where he stayed some months with Erasmus, and had long 
‘conferences with him. After this he was in Italy from 1534 to 1638, 
with one short interval, during which he came to Basel to tend Erasmus, 
who died in his arms on the night of July 11-12, 1586, In 1537, at 
the desire of Sadoleto, he beyan a correspondence with the Reformers at 
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Wittenberg, in the hope of bringing them back to the Church. He was 
at Louvain in 1598, and after fighting on the side of Flanders and being 
for two years a prisoner of war, he at length returned to Portugal in. 
1545. He was almost immediately denounced to the Inquisition, but as: 
the charges were vague and the Inquisitor-General his friend, he was set 
free, and soon after was appointed royal archivist and historiographer 
In 1550 0 second denunciation was made by Simio Rodrigues, a Jesuit 
who had known him in Italy; it was more precise and therefore more 
dangerous, but although he was vehemently suspected the charges fell 
through, More than twenty years later, however, the charzes were again 
disinterred. He was brought before the judge Diogo da Fonseca, on 
April 4, 1571, and remanded; and the old man of seventy remained in 
prison for twenty months while the charges were being investigated. 
He frankly confessed that he had been remiss in the performance of his 
religious duties, and that he had held certain points of doctrine which 
were then held by many great theologians, and were only subsequently 
made unlawful by the Council of Trent. This, he said, was between 
1531 and 1587; and awainst it he set more than thirty years of blameless 
life. Nevertheless, he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Here 
the King interfered, commuted the punishment, and sent him on December 
16, 1572, to perform his penance in the monastery of Hatalhn. We do 
not know when he returned to his-own home; but he died there not 
long afterwards of an accident—a judgment, as people said, 

Such then was the work of the Portuguese Inquisition during thn 
period in its relation to heresy. It was founded for reasons ostensibly 
religious, but actually fiscal; and although when once established it made 
Protestantism impossible in Portugal, there is nothing to suggest that 
the movement for Heform would have found many adherents there had 
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Ox his election to the Empire Charles became a much greater 
potentate in the eyes of all, and, as he was also the Queen of Engiand’s 
nephew, there were manifest reasons for England to desire his friend. 
ship, On the other hand, the close alliance of France, which Wolsey 
had twice succeeded in securing, however beneficial to England, was 
eteeedingly unpopular, It had scarcely been contracted when efforts 
were nisde to undermine it; and soon a strong party at Court, headed 
by the Queen herself, endeavoured to prevent the French interview, 
which had been arranged for April 1, 1619, from taking effect, ‘The new 
Emperor, equally desirous to counterar L, ihe could not prevent, the meet- 
ing, s2reed to visit England on his way from Spain to Germany. Matters, 
however, had to be arranged beforehand, and though the anti-French 
party contrived to put off the visit to Francis till June, 1520, it was only 
in April of that year that the imperial ambassador in England succeeded 
in concluding a specific treaty. It was settled that the Emperor should, 
if possible, land at Sandwich in May just before the King went to France, 
or, if he failed to do so, should have a meeting with Henry at Gravelines 
after the French interview, He actually landed on May 26, at Dover, 
barely in time for a very hurried visit, Next day, which happened to 


be Whitsunday, the King conducted kim to Canterbury, where he was 
introduced to:the Queen, his aunt, and attended service in the Cathedral. 
On the Sst he had to embark again for Flanders, in order that Henry 
might fulfil his engagement with Francis. But a further meeting gt 
Gmuvelines after the French interview was promised, 

Wolsey meanwhile had taken care that this French interview should 
not bea failure, A great deal of negotiation, indeed, had been found 
necessary ; but Francis, to facilitate matters, at last put all the arrange. 
ments under Wolsey's control, co that they advanced rapidly, The 
King ercseed from Dover to Calais the same day that the Emperor 


embérked from Sandwich. At Gaines on June 6 he signed a treaty 
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of which the counterpart was signed by Francis the same. day at. 
Ardres, partly bearing on the prospective marriage of Mary and the 
Dauphin, partly framed to secure French intervention in disputes with 
Scotland in a form which should give England satisfaction. The inter- 
view took place on the Tth, in a spot between the English castle of 
Guines. and the French castle of Ardres. ‘The scene, magnificent 
beyond all precedent, even in that age of glitter, was called, from the 
splendour of the tents and apparel, the Field of Cloth of Gold: and 
the mutual visits and festivities continued till the 24th, when the two 
Kings separated, | 

Nothing could have appeared more cordial, and the world was for 
some time under the impression that the alliance between England and 
France was now more firmly knit than ever. And yet, immedintely after- 
wards, the King with Queen Catharine proceeded by agreement to another 
meeting with the Emperor st Gravelines, which took place on July 10. 
On the 14th at Calais a secret treaty waa signed, binding both Henry 
and the Emperor to make no further arrangements with France giving 
effect either to the marriage of the Dauphin with Mary or to that of 
Charles himself with the French King’s daughter Charlotte—a match 
to which he was bound by the Treaty of Noyon. Indeed, there is 
no doubt that in their secret conferences both at Canterbury and at 
Calais, the project had been discussed of setting aside agreements with 
France by both parties and marrying the Emperor to the Princess 
Mary. Of these perfidious compacts Francis was, of course, not directly 
informed; byt he was not to be persuaded that the two meetings 
with the Emperor, before and after the interview, were mere matters 
of courtesy. He felt, however, that it would be impolitic to display 
resentment. The Emperor was crowned at Aachen on October 23, 
_ in April, 1521, the Duke of Buckingham was summoned from 
Gloucestershite to the King’s presence, and on his arrival in London 
was charged with treason. Information had been given against him of 
various iiealltious expressions tending to show that, being of the blood 
of Lancaster, he had some expectation of succeeding to the Crown, the 
fulfilment of which events might hasten; also, that, should he succeed, 
Wolsey and Si ‘Thomas Lovel would be beheaded; and further, that if 
he had been ‘crested on an occasion when the King had been disp! 
with him, he would have tried, as his father had with Richard ITI, to get 
access, to the King’s presence and would then have stabbed him. ‘That 
this testimony was strongly coloured by malice, there is little doubt. But 
the Duke bad « formal trial before the Duke of Norfolk as High Steward, 
and was found guilty by seventeen of his peers. He was belwaded on 
Tower Hill 04 May 17, to the general regret of the 

At this time Francis I had stirred up war against the Emperor, who 
was already perplexed with a rebellion in Spain, while occupied in 
Germany with Luther and the Diet of Worms. Charles, hard pressed, 
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wes willing to accept Henrys mediation, and the French, after some 
reverses for which their early enccess had not prepared them, were glad to 
accept it-also, But the Imperialists changed their tone with the change of 
fortune, and demanded Henry's aid by the treaty of London against the 

z Wolsey was sent to Calais to hear deputies of both sides 
and adjust the differences On opening the conference, he found the 
Imperialists intractable; they had no power to treat, only to demand 
aid of England. But Wolsey, they said, might visit the Emperor 
himself, who was then st Druges, to disctes matters, This strange 
proceeding, as State-papers show, had heen certainly planned between 
Wolsey and the Imperialists beforehand; and the Cardinal suspended 
the conference, making plausible excuses to the French, while he went 
tt) the Emperor at Bruges and eoncluded with him o secret treaty 
against France on August 25, Tt would seem, however, that the terms 
of thia trenty were the subject of prolonged disctmsion before 1t was 
concluded ; and Wolsey, instead of being only eight days absent from 
Calnis, ax he told the Frenchmen he would he, was away for nearly three 
weeks. He had successfully contended, among other things, that if a 
suspension of hostilities could be obtained in the meantime, England 
should not be bound to declare war against France till March, 1623, On 
his return to Calais he laboured hard to bring about this suspension, but 
in vain, The capture of Fuenterrabia by the French in October, and their 
mfiteal to restore it, or even to put it into the hands of England for 
a time as security, finally wrecked the conference, and Wolsey returned 
to England in November. His health had given way at times during 
these proceedings, and he was certainly disappointed at the result. But 
ie was rewarded by the King with the abbey of St Alban’s in addition 
to his other preferments. 

Pope Leo X died on December 2 following. Charles V had 
promised Wolsey at Brages that on the first vacancy of the papal chair 
he would do his best to make him Pope, and the King sent Pace to 
Rome to help to procure his election, The Emperor wrote to Wolsey 
that he had not forgotten his promise, but he certainly did not keep it, 
and in January, 1622, Adrian VI wes elected. Tt may be doubted 
whether Wolsey was much disappointed; but he knew now what 
relinnee to place on a promise of Charlee: V. On February 2 he and 
the papal ambassador presented to the King the deceased Pope's Bull 
bestowing pon him the title of Defender of the Faith, in acknowledg- 
ment ‘of the service he had done the Church by writing a book against 

Henry had been move eager to take part with the Emperor than 
Wolsey thought prudent. Charles now required « loan and claimed 
from Henry fulfilment of a promis: of the pay of 2000 men in the 
Netherlands. He was already in Henry's debt; but Wolsey was disposec 
to allow him a further advance of 100,000 crowna on condition that the 
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King should not be called on to declare openly against Francis till the 
money was refunded. ‘This did not suit Charles at all, and he hastened 
on another visit which he was to pay to Henry on his way back to 
Spain, and arrived at Dover weain in 1522 on May 2§—the very 
day of his landing there two years before. He was feasted and enter- 
tained even more than he cured for at Greenwich, London, and Windéor, 
at which last place on June 19 he bound himself by a new treaty 
to marry Mary when she had completed her twelfth year. But he 
secured @ further loan of 50,000 crowns, and had the satisfaction, during 
his stay, of seeing Henry committed to immediate war with France by 
an open declaration of hostility, which the English herald Clarencieux 
made to Francis at Lyons on May 29. On July 2 o further ‘treaty 
was conclided for the conduct of the war, and on the §th the Emperor 
patent for a pension of 2500 ducats on vacant bishoprics in’ Spain, and 
guaranteed him ihe continuance of another pension which Francis had 
hitherto paid him in recompense for the bishopric of Tournay, that 
city having surrendered to the lmperialists on December 1. But 
Spanish pensions were. commonly in arrear, and that charged on the 
Spanish bishoprics was only in lieu of one-specifically charged on the 
see. of Badajoz, which the Em r had already granted to Wolsey in 
1520. Nor was Charles at all ready at any time, when called upon, 
to pay his debts to the King himself. 

It was no surprise to Francis when England declared war against 
him, Asa means of keeping Henry in check, be had again let Albany 
find his way to Scotland while the Calais-conferences were still going on 
in 1521. He pretended that he had not connived at Albany's eseape, and 
he made a show of urging him to return ; but he meant to make use of him 
in Scotland. Albany, on his arrival, desired of Henry « prolongation of 
the truce between the two kingdoms, in which France should be included. 
Evidently France was so impoverished by taxation that ahe would have 
been glad to stave off war by any means, But Henry would hear nothing 
about prolonging the truce while Albany was in Scotland; and he wrote 
to the Estates of that country in January, 1522, not to allow him to 
remain there, seeing that he had escaped from France surreptitiously 
and his presence was not even safe for their King. This was just 
what Henry had told them before; but it was a stranger plea to urge 
than formerly; for this time Queen Margarct, James V's own mother, 
had solicited Albany's return. She, indeed, hod found it hard to live 
amid « factions nobility, especially as she hard been neglected by her own 
husband, from whom she was now seeking a divorce. But Henry hod 
small regard for his sister's good name, and insinuated that it was 
Albany who had tried to separate her from her husband, with the 
intention of murrymg her himself. Such o charge was scarcely even 
plausible, for Albany had a wife then living, with whom, as he told the 
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English herald, he was perfectly satisfied. The Estates of Scotlanc 
made a very temperate but firm reply, saying they were prepared to 
live and die with their Governor, while both Margaret and Albany 
repelled the shameful insinuations against them, certainly not with 
greater vehemence than the deserved. Henry then sent a fleet 
to the Firth of Forth, and some raids into Seotland tock place, in 
which Kelso was partly burned. 

As to France, so soon after the declaration of war as the wind would 
serve and had victualling arrangements permit, a force under the Earl of 
Surrey as Lord Admiral sailed from Southampton, and on July 1 sacked 
and burned the town of Morlaix in Britany, setting fire to the shipping 
in the harbour. It then returned with a rich booty to the Solent: 
for the merchants of Morlaix had stores of linen cloths. ‘There was 
also some desultory fighting about Calais and Boulogne; but nothing 
noteworthy was done till September, when Surrey, now the commander 
of an invading force, in co-operation with an imperial army, burned and 
destroyed with great barbarity a number of places in Picardy. Headin 
also was besieged, and the town much injured; but it was found difficult 
to assault the castle, and the besiegers withdrew. ‘The season was wet, 
the artillery difficult to move, and the understanding between the allies 
not altogether satisfactory, Surrey’s empty victories won him great 
applause in England; but he returned to Calais in October, 

Meantime the Scots had created some nlarm. In May, for want of 
French support, Albany had been on the point of withdrawing from the 
country and letting peace be made, when some sleuler succours came: 
moreover, the English raids called for retribution, Albany advanced 
to the barders at the head of «4 very numerous army, intending to 
invade England on September 2. ‘Though the design wes known 
even in July, when the Earl of Shrewsbury was appointed liewtenant- 
general of an army to be sent against Scotland, the borders were ji] 
prepared to resist, and Curlisle, against which Albany's great host was 
directed, was defenceless: But Lord Ducre, Warden of the Marches, wus 
eqaal to the emergeney. Towards the close of August he sent secret 
messages to Albany, which led to negotiations, though he acknowledged 
that he had no powers to treat; and he appealed to Margaret to use her 
influence for peace, which would become more hopeless than ever hetween 
the kingdoms if arrangements were not made at once. He effectually 
concealed the weakness of his own position, and cattied the enemy to 
waste time till, at length, on September 11, Albany avreed] with him 
for one month's abstinence from war, and disbanded his ammy. Wolsey 
was much relieved, and Dacre was thanked for his astuteness, Tt was in 
vain, now, that Albany in further negotiations pressed for the spe ee 3 
hension of France; and he sailed again for that country in October, 
leaving s Council of Reyeney in Seotland, and promising to return in 
the following August. 
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Much money was wanted for the French war. Wolsey had not only 
levied from the City of London a loan of £20,000, but afterwards, on 
August 20, had sent for the mayor and chief citizens to inform them 
that commissioners were appointed over'all the country to swear every 
man to the value of his moveable property, of which it was thought that 
everyone should give a tenth; and though some had already contributed 
to the loan as much as a fifth of their goods, they were told that the 
loan would only be allowed as part of the tenth to be exacted from the 
whole city. Nor was even this enough; for Parliament, which had not met 
for more than seven years, was called in April, 1593, expressly for further 
supplies, A subsidy.of £300,000 was demaniled, for which the Commons 
were asked to impase a property tax of four shillings in the pound on every 
man’s goods and lands. Sir Thomas More, who was elected Speaker, 
backed up the demand, but it was resisted as impossible. There was not 
coin, it was said, out of the King’s hands in all the realm to pay it. 
Cardinal Wolsey came down to the House, and would have discussed the 
matter: but the Commons pleaded their privileges, and he contented 
himself with setting before them evidences of the increased pro«perity of 
the country, and withdrew. After long debate a grant waa made of 
two shillings in the pound, payable in two years, on every man’s lands or 
goods who was worth £20, with smaller rates on men of inferior means. 
But Wolsey insisted that this was not enough, and ultimately further 
grants were made of one shilling in the pound on landed property, to be 
paid in three years, and one shilling in the pound on goods, to be paid 
in the fourth year, The amount was unprecedented. The Parliament 
sat continuously, except for s break at Whitsuntide, till August 13, 
when it was dissolved. The clergy were also taxed at the same time 
through their convocations, that of Canterbury meeting at first at St 
Paul's, and that of York under Wolsey at Westminster: an attempt 
of Wolsey to induce them to resolve themselves into a single national 
synod failed, "They were permitted to vote their money in the usual 
way; and, after much opposition, a grant was made of half a year's 
revenue froty all benefices, payable in five years, 

The war, which had languished somewhat since Surrey’s invasion of | 
France, wa4 now renewed with greater vigour, In August the Duke of 
Suffolk Was appointed Captain-general of a new invading army—a larger 
France was not only in great poverty but was now isolated, Scotland 
could not help her, and her old ally, Venice, had turned against her, not 
being allowed to remain neutral. Moreover, Henry was calculating on 
the disaffection of the Duke of Bourbon, with whom both he and the 
Emperor had been for some time secretly in commitnication, In September 


the Duke's “udden defection took Francis by surprise, and compelled 
to desist froty conducting personally 4 new expedition into Italy. Mean- 
while Suifolk, having crossed the Chanuel, was joined by a considerable 
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Gate winder Count van Humkajsnce laiwewse well provided with waggons 
and means of transport, while France was hammesed elsewhere by the 
Imperialists, But the invading armies were weakened by divided 
counsels; plan of besieging Boulogne was given up, and the allies only 
devastated Picardy, took Bray by asault, and compelled Ancre and 
Montdidier to surrender. It was reported in England that Suffolk was 
on his way to Paris, and, that he might have the means to follow up 
his advantages, commissions were issued on November 2 to press all 
over England for what was called an “anticipation,” thut is to my, for 
payment by those possessed of £40 in lands or goods of the first ases- 
ment of the subsidy, before the term when it was legally due. The 
money was gathered in. But before the month of November wus out, 
‘Buren had disbanded his forces, and Suffolk had returned to Calais, 
A severe frost had produced intense suffering, and it was found im- 
Jeeps eel Reames The King hed determined to send over 

Mountjoy with reinforcements; but, before he could be sent, the 
English troops had taken their own way home through Flanders, and 
many of them shipped at Antwerp, Sluys, and Nieuport. 

Meantime, though later than he promised, eluding English efforts to 
intercept him, Albany had again crosed the sea to Scotland, During 
all the time of his absence Henry had persistently tried to under- 
mine his influence and weaken the Scotch alliance with France. For 
this it was not difficult to make further use of Margaret, who, in the 
hope of seeing her old authority restored, was soon persunded once 
more to desert Albany. A truce hed been arranged with the lords 
without reference to him, and Albany in France took serious alarm at 
rumours that Henry had been negotiating to keep him permanently out 
of Scotland with the suggestion of marrying James to the Princess Mary, 
But the truce was allowed to expire in February, when Surrey was 
appointed lieutenant-general of the army agrinst Scotland, and under 
his direction the Marquis af Dorset, who was appointed Warden of the 
East Marches, invaded Teviotdale in April, 1523. A series of further 
invasions was kept up all through the summer, and, just when Albany 
returned in September, Surrey succeeded in laying Jedburgh in ashes— 
till then a great fortified town more populous than Berwick. He met, 
however, with a most obstinate resistance, and was thrown on the 
defensive when Albany, immedistely on his arrival, prepared to invade 
im his turn. Knowing the weakness of Berwick asd the strength of 
Albany's reinforcements, Surrey was seriowly alarmed. But Wolsey 
hod reason for believing his fears to be exaggerated, as the event proved 
them to be: Encumbered by heavy artillery Albany moved slowly, and 
at last laid siege to Wark Castle on November 1 “The fortress seemed 
in real danger, the outer works being actually won; but the | garrison 
made a gallant defence, and next day, as Surrey was. « | 
Seamer Calan panddsily ure pia. the Segre, ad ct cena to Eataburghs 
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His mysterious retreat was branded by the English os o shameful 
fight, and gsitirised in contemptuow verse by Skelton, the’ poet 
laureste, Dut the truth seems to be that several of the Scotch 
lords deprecated a policy of invasion at being anly. in the intersst of 
France. Albany's influence was clearly on the wane; for next year 
he met a Parliament-in Mey, and egain obtained leave for a brief 
visit to France on the understandig that if he did not return in 
August his authority was at an end. He left immediately and never 
ned again. 

Meanwhile, on the death of Adrian VI in September, 1523, Charles V 
again pro miséal with the same insincerity as before to advance Wolsey's 
Banditakorn for the papacy as advantageous alike to England and 
himself. But on November 19 Giuliano de Medici, a great friend of 
both princes, was elected as Clement VIL He soon after confirmed 
for life Wolsey's legatine authority, whiels at first had been only tem- 
porary but hed been prolonged from time to time. 

In 1524 the bin cigar ie eed ie NE when the 
Emperor recovered Fuenterrabia; all parties were exhausted. But little 
came of the mission of a Nuncio (Nicholas von Schomberg, Archbishop 
of Capua), whom the Pope sent to France, Spain, and England suec- 
cessively to «pediate a peace, Negotiations went on with Bourbon on 
the part bot! of the Emperor and Henry for « joint attack on France. 
But the King and Wolsey had long suspected the Emperor's sincerity, 
and were determined that there should be either peace or war in earnest, 
Bourbon invided Provence, and laid siege to Marseilles; whereupon 
orders were jstued in England, September 10, to prepare for a royal 
invasion in aid of the Duke. The ciege of Marseilles, in itself, was 
entirely in the Emperor's interest; no English army crossed the Channel, 
end Bourbon hs forced to sere cage 

He in the meantime, feeling’ ia wa to a separate pence 
with France, in-case the Emperor showed himself remiss in fulfilling his 
engagements, In June a Genoese merchant, Giovanni Joachino Pasano, 
came over to London, es if on ordinary business. He was soon known 
to be an agert of Louise of Savoy, the French King's mother, who had 
been left Regent in her son’s absence. His stay in England was 

unpopular with the English, but his secret negotiations with Wolsey 
were disavowed, and in January, 1525, another French agent, Brinon, 
President of flouen, joined him tn London, 

sting how matters Iny, made a sutiden descent into Italy 
Tica Milan, which he had lost in the spring, But the pro- 
tracted siege Of Pavia ended with the defeat and re of the 
French’ King: Which seemed to throw everything into the Emperor's 
hands, and it "8 not likely Ubut be would share with his alin the fruits 
of his victory: Wolsey, however, had been ordering matters so as to 
secure his mutters interests, whether the French should succeed or fail 
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in Italy; and just before the news of the battle reached England he had 
taken a most extraordinary step to cover his communications with the 
French agent, A watchman arrested one night « mes ger of de Praet, 
the Imperial ambassador, as a suspicious character, His letters were 
taken and brought to Wolsey, who first opened and read them, then 
sent for the ambassador and upbraided him for the terms (very un- 
complimentary, certainly, to himself) in which he had dared to write 
to his own sovereign. The King himself followed this up by a letter 
to the Emperor, desiring him to punish de Praet as a mischief-maker 
trying to. disturb the cordiality between them; and Charles, afraid 
to alienate Henry, made only a mild remonstrane against the 
insult. 








Just after this occurrence, and before news had yet arrived of the 
from the Emperor's aunt, Margaret of Savoy. The situation in Italy 
was then 0 doubtful and the Imperial forces there so distressed for 
want of means, that England was to be urged to send a large army over 
sea to create a diversion by a new joint attack on the North of France: 
Another request was, that the Princess Mary and her dowry might be 
given up to them at once, or sent over as earlyas possible in anticipation 
of the time appointed by the treaty. The first point Wolsey was willing 
to concede, if assured of sufficient co-operation from Flanders; but the 
conditions he required were declared by the Flemings to be quite im- 
possible in the exhausted condition of the country. "The second demand 
looked strange enough, and Wolsey asked what adequate hostages they 
could give for a young Princess who was the treasure of the kingdom, 
Would they meanwhile put some of their fortified towns into the King’s 
hands? ‘This, too, the ambassulors said, could not be thought of; and 
the embassy had made little progress when, on March 9, the news from 
Pavia reached London. The King professed delight at the Emperor's 
victory; bonfires were lighted, wine flowed freely for everyone in the 
streets, and on Sunday the 12th a solemn mass was celebrated by 
Wolsey at St Paul's. 

The Cardinal then, at the request of the Flemings, dismissed Brinon 
and Passano, and strongly urged that now was the time for both 
allies to put forth all their strength. y might completely conquer 
France between them, and Henry, meeting the Emperor in Paris, 
would sceompany him Be Rome for his connate The scheme, of 
course, Was preposterous; but the proposal of it to the Emperor by the 
English ambassadors in Spain wring from him the confpssion beh he 
had no money to carry on the war, with other admissions besides. which 
proved clearly that he was really seeking to break off his engagement to 
the Princess Mary, and way bent on a more advantageous mate with 
Isabella of Portugal. ‘Thus England was to obtain nothing in return for 
all ber loans to the Emperor; but the Emperor, as it soon appeared, 
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meant to make his own terms with his prisoner, and keep to himself 
entirely the profits of « joint war; in which, indeed, English aid had 
profited him little | | 

Meanwhile the victory at Pavia was Latanicy in SS to = 

reat opportunity for the King to recover hia rights in France by 
Cadictine fh / invasion * st aid of which swan Were issued 
to levy further contributions, called an “Amicable Grant,” though 
some instalments of the parliamentary subsidy had stil] to be received 
As commissioner for the City of London, Wolsey called the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen before him, telling them that he and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had each given « third part of their revenues, and urging 
that persons of over £50 income might well contribute o sixth of 
their goods according to their own valuation made in 1522. At this 
there: was very natural discontent, the more so as many had incurred 
serious losses since that date; but the matter was pressed both in London 
and in the country, ‘The demand was generally resisted, At Reading 
the people would only give a twelfth. In Saffolk the Duke of Suffolk 
persuaded them to give a sixth; but the clothiers said it would compel 
them to discharge their men, and a serious rising took place, At last, 
mstead of a forced demand, Wolsey persuaded the King to be content 
with a voluntary “benevolence.” But a new objection was raised that 
benevolences were illegal by an Act of Richard [1T; and ultimately 
the King had to give up the demand altogether, and to pardon the 
Instingenta. 

Wolsey told the citizens that the demand was abandoned because the 
French King’ capture had disposed him to make suit to England for an 
honourable pesee; for if the King had not crossed the sea (he alleged) 
the money wollld have been returned, and now it would probably not be 
required. But until peace was actually concluded, they must still hold 
themselves prepared to make further sacrifices. Thus did Wolsey smooth 
the way for # policy of peace with France, which he was now actively 
pursuing. Passano, who had not ceased to hold indirect communi- 
cation with him, again appeared in London in June, no longer as # 
secret agent, Put as an accredited ambassador from Louise of Savoy, now 
ennobled with the title of the Seigneur de Vaulx. He concluded with 
Wolsey a forty days’ truce; but the Flemings immediately concluded one 
for five months with France, and the truce concluded by de Vaulx was 
prolonged to December 1 by Brinon, who soon followed him again to 
England with & commission to both for a more lasting treaty, ‘The 
terms require!l by Wolsey were hard; but demands made at first for a 
cession of Avtre: or Boulogne were given up, and the old pay | 
exacted from France were increased to a capital sum of 2,000,000 crowns 
payable at tHe rate of 100,000 crowns a year. After long discussions 
with Wolsey, * set of five treaties was signed at his palace of the Moor 
in HertfordsHire on August 30, the most important being « league for 
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mutual defence, in which Henry bound himself to use his influence 
with the Emperor to indoce him to set Francis at liberty on reasonable 
conditions, At the request of the Frenchmen peace was proclaimed a 
week later (September 6), 

The Pope, the Venetians, and other Italian Powers who dreaded the 
overwhelming ascendancy of the Emperor, were glad of this arrangement 
between France and England. Dut it had little effect on the Emperor's 
conduct towards his prisoner, who by this time had been conveyed to 
Madrid. His sister Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, came to Spain to 
treat for his liberation; but the conditions demanded by the Emperor 
were such as she had no power to grant. The chief difficulty concerned 
the cession of Burgundy, But Francis fell dangerously ill, and on his 
recovery he agreed to concede even this for the sake of liberty, On 
January 14, 1526, he signed the Treaty of Madrid, with all its onerous 
terms, including, among other things, the promise to refund the sum of 
500,000 crowns due from the Emperor to Henry, 

England had been unable to do anything to mitigate the severity 
of the conditions, Henry, indeed, had sent a new ambassador, 
Dr Edward Lee, to Spain with that object; but it was easy to prevent 
either him or his colleagues from effectually interfering with the neyotia- 
tions, After the treaty was signed, however, Francis told them that he 
was grateful to Henry above all princes living for not having invaded 
France, and that Henry should know his secret mind upon some things 
as soon as he had returned to his realm, What he meant by this we 
may imagine from the sequel. 

The preponderance in Europe which seemed to be secured to Charles 
by the Treaty of Madrid alarmed not only the King of England. It was 
wenerally believed, however, that Francis on regaining his liberty, neither 
would nor could allow himself to be bound by provisions to which he 
had no right to awent without consulting the Estates of his realm 
and the duchy of Burgundy. The Italian Powers accordingly looked 
anxiously to Francis, and, on account of Francis, pot less antiously to 
Henry, 

England was strong, and even stronger than she had been. The only 
active pretender to Henry's throne, Richard de la Pole, self-styled Duke 
of Suffolk, “ White Rose” as his followers called him, had been alain nt 
the battle of Pavia fighting for Francis. Moreover the Duke of Albany 
had left Scotland for the last time (he accompanied Francis to Italy 
and, but for the event of Pavia, would have gone on to Naples); so 
that the French party in Scotland was overpowered, and though there 
were changes enough in that country none of them were injurious to 
English interesta. Henry was: powerful, and no prince was held in 
higher esteem. Special gifts had been conferred upon him by three 
successive Popes,—a golden rose by Julius Il, a sword and cap by 
Leo X (besides the title of Defender of the Faith), and another 
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golden rose by Clement VIL. He was also still highly popular at home; 
for his subjects did not impute their heavy taxation to him, One thing 
indeed he did at this time, which was disagreeable to his own Queen. 
He had a bastard gon six years old, whom in June, 1525, he created Duke 
of Richmond, assigning him at the same time a special household and 
lands as if for a legitimate Prince. But this, apparently, did not greatly 
abate his popularity; and it seems to have been partly to conciliate 
public opinion that Wolsey, in that year, handed over to the King the 
magnificent palace he had built at Hampton Court as too grand to 
belong to a subject | , 

It was on March 17, 1526, that Francis was released and reached 
Bayonne. ‘That same day he took the English Ambassador Tayler in 
his arms, expressing warm gratitude to Henry, and soon after he 
dispatched de Vaulx once more to England with his ratifications of the 
Treaties of the Moor. On May 29, after Francia had reached Cognac, 
ambassadors of the Pope, the Venctians, and the Duke of Milan made 
an alliance with the French King agamst the Emperor, 

Henry, who bad confirmed his own treaty ith Francis at Greenwich 
on April 29, was not a party to this League of Cognac; but he was 
strongly solicited to join it by the Italian Powers. Indeed, a special 
place was reserved for him in the treaty itself as Protector and Conservator 
of the alliance if he chase to join it, with a principality in Naples as 
an additional attraction. But he and Wolsey only dallied with the 
confederates, insisting on various modifications of the treaty, while the 
others were already committed to hostilities in Italy. Meanwhile the 
aT! moved on to its ruin, which was completed at the Sack of 

ome, 

Francis naturally desired to obtain from the Emperor the best terms 
he could for redeeming his sons, Wolsey, however, had from the fint 
endeavoured to keep him from any kind of agreement, assuring him that 
he was in no *ise bound by the Treaty of Madrid, and hinting that-a 
match with the Princes Mary would be more suitable for him than one 
with the Empéror’s sister Eleanor, whom by thet treaty he had engaged 
to marry. And though the bait did not take immedintely—for Francis, 
aa his own mittisters said, was ready to marry the Emperor's mule to 
recover his sont—the Emperor still insisted on such intolerable conditions 
that Francie ot last desired an offensive alliance with England by which 
he might either dictate or redeem hissons by war. An embassy with 
this view headed by de Grammant, Bishop of Tarbes, came to Englaid 
in February, 1527. The ambassadors were lone in negotiation with 
Wolsey, who insisted first on a new treaty of perpetual pease, with a 
heavy tribute from France, and after all his demands were conceded 
coolly told them that, if the Emperor would not release the Princes 
without Franclé marrying Eleanor, the King recommended him to do so. 
Three treaties Were at Last signed on April 50, and, after the Bishop of 
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Tarbes had gone back to France and returned again, another was con- 
cluded on May 29, for maintaining a joint army in Italy. But there 
were still matters to be settled, for which Henry desired a 1 
interview with Francis, This the French did not favour, but said that 
Wolsey would be welcome in France as his master’s representative; and 
Francis himself wrote that he would go to Picardy to meet him. 

The King is said to have alleged later,—though there is no sufficient 
proof of the truth of the story,—that, during this embassy the Bishop of 
‘Tarbes had expressed a doubt concerning the Princess Mary’s legitimacy, 
as her mother Catharine had been the wife of Prince 4irthur, her father’s 
brother, Lt was the King himself who was now contemplating a divoree 
on this plea, although mo one yet knew it, As 4 first step, in May he 
allowed himself to be cited in private before Wolsey ‘ss Legnte and 
called upon to justify his marriage. Nothing came of this proceedir z 
except that on June 22 Henry shocked his wife by telling her that they 
must part company, as he found by the opinion of divines and lawyers 
that they had been living in sin. He desired her, however, to keep 
the matter secret for the present: and Wolsey, an his way to France, 
persuaded both Archhishop Warham and Bishop Fisher that the King 
was only trying to answer objections raised by the Bishop of ‘Tarbes, 

Wolsey himself, however, did not know ail the King’s mind upon the 
subject when, after landing at Calais in July, he proceeded through 
France with a more magnificent train than ever, not as ambassador burt 
as his King’s Heutenant, to. meeting with Francis at Amiens. On this 
matter he believed he was commissioned, not only to hint that Catharine 
would be divorced, but also to put forward a project for marrying the 
King to Renée, daughter of Louis XIL ‘This would, of course, have knit 
firmer the bond between Henry and Francis against the Emperor, who 
was Catharine's nephew, Bat in France he was instructed to keep 
back “the King’s secret matter,” or only to intimate it very vaguely ; 
and during the whole of his stay there, which extended to two months 
and a half, he did not venture to say anything delinite upon the 

Another matter, however, helped to strengthen the case for a union 
against the Emperor, A month before Wolsey crossed the Channel, news 
had reached England that Rome had been sacked, and the Pope shut up 
in the Castle of St Angelo. At Canterbury Wolsey ordered a litany to 
be sung for the imprisoned Pope, but considered how he could hes 
utilise the incident for the King’s advantage. At Amiens on August 18, 
three new treaties were made, which Henry and Francis ratified farth- 
with; and among other things it was settled that Mary should be married 
to the Duke of Orleans instead of to Francis, and that no brief or Bull 
should be received during the Pope's imprisonment, but that whatever 
should be determined by the clergy of England and France in the mean- 
time should be valid. It was also agreed what terms shoald be demanded 
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of the Emperor by the two Kings; and meanwhile an English detachment 
under Sir Robert Jerningham was sent to join the French commander 
Lautrec in an Italian expedition for the Pope's delivery, 

Before Wolsey returned from France he had made the discovery that 
the King’s real object in seeking a divorce hud not been imparted to 
him, and that Henry was pursuing it independently. It was not a 
French princess whom Henry designed to place in Catharine's room, but 
one Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir Thomus Boleyn, a simple knight, who 
had only been created a viscount (by the tithe: of Rochford) in. 1528. 
The elder sister of this lady had already been seduced by the King, but 
she herself had resisted till she was assured of the Crown, and Henry 
persuaded himself that all that was required for his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn was a dispensation for a case of neur affinity created by illicit 
intercourse with her sister. Vor he did not, in this first phase of the 
question, maintain, as he afterwards did, that cases like that of Catharine 
could not be dispensed for at all. He maintained that the dispense 
proc red! for hi MAITILe with Catharine was techni hr ically insuifi i : 
that the marrisze waa consequently ipso facto invalid. 

He accordingly, while Wolsey was still in France, dispatch 
Dr Knight, his secretary, to Italy on pretences that did not satisfy 
the Cardinal; and Knight performed his mission with great dexterity 








according to [is instructions. He arrived at Rome while the Pope 
was stil] in cdntinement, and though it was hopeless to procure an 
interview, found means to convey to him the draft dispensation desired 
by the King, atd obtained a promise that it should be passed when he 
was at liberty, Not long after the Pope escaped to Orvieto, where 
Knight obtained from him, in effect, a document such as he was instructed 
to ask for, Bt unfortunately it was absolutely useless for the King's 
Knight's missi¢? had no effect except to open the eyes of the Pope and 
Cardinals to Henry's real object. 

Meanwhile, Prance and England having become the closest possible 
allies, the two Sovereigns elected each other into their respective Orders 
of St prearas P the Genet La their — Guienne and Clarencieux 
jointly declared War upon the Emperor at Burgos on Janunry 22, 1598, 
On this the English merchants in Spain were arrested, and cca pasoena 
that the herald* Were arrested also; in return for which Wolsey actually 
imprisoned for ® Ome the Imperial Ambassador Mendoza. ‘This war 
generally hatefHl, especially against the Emperor, who was regarded as a 
natural ally, ‘Phe mart for English woals was removed frou Antwerp 
to Calais; trad® #5 Interrupted both with the Low Countries and Spain ; 
distress. Cloth lv on the merchants’ hands unsuleahle, and the clothiers 
of the Eastern Counties were obliged to discharge their spinners, carders, 
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anil “tockers.” The state af nes DSCime, In fact, intolerable, anc a 
cominercial truce was arranged with Flanders from the beginning of May 
to the end of February following. 

The expedition of Lautree and Jerningham in Italy, very successful 
in the spring, proved completely disastrous in the following summer. 
Plague carried off the two commanders, and the defection of Andrea 

After Knight's failure Wolsey addressed himself to the real difficulty 
in attaining the King’s object, and dispatched his secretary Stephen 
Gardiner with Edward Foxe to persuade the Pope to send a Legate com- 
the dispensation to marry Catharine was sufficient. ‘The commission 
desired was a decretal one, setting forth the law by which judgment 
should proceed, and leaving the judges to ascertain the facts and 
pass judgment without appeal. ‘This was resisted as unusual, and the 
ambassadors were obliged to be satisfied with a general commission, 
which Foxe took home to England, believing it to be equally efficacious, 
His report seems to have convinced the King and Anne Boleyn that their 
object was as good as gained. But Wolsey saw that the commission was 
insufficient, and he instructed Gardiner to press again by every possible 
means for a decretal commission, even thoucli it should be secret and not 
to be employed in the process; otherwise his power over Henry waa gone 
and utter ruin hung over him as having deceived the King about the 
Pope's willingness to oblige him. Urged im this way, the Pope with very 
great reluctance gave for Wolsey’s sake precisely what was asked for— 
a secret decretal commission, not to be used in the process, but only to 
be shown to the King and Wolsey, and die ia sir yyed. He also 
gave @ secret promise in writing not to revoke the commission which was 
not to be wed. ‘This secret commission was entrusted to Campegyio, 
the legate sent to England as Wolsey's colleague to try the cause, with 
strict injunctions not to let it go out of his hands. 

Campeggio suffered severely from: gout, and his progress to England 
was alow and tedious. He reached London on October 7, prostrated by 
illness; but he had the full command of the business, and Wolsey found, 
to his dismay, that he had no means of taking jt out of his hands. 
Moreover, Campeggio had promised the Pope before leaving not ta give 
sentence without reference to him, He tried first to dissuade the King 
from the trial; then to induce the Queen to accept an honouruhile release 
by entering a convent. Both attempts he found hopeless, The Queen 
was as determined as the King, and was supported by general sympatlry 
out of doors, the women, particularly, cheering her wherever she went. 

On November 8 the King declared to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
at Bridewell the reasons for his conduct, imputing, as befare, to the 
French ambassadors the first doubts of his marriage. But before 
matters hact comt to «a trian] Catharine showed Ah sata tay i document 
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which seemed to make the validity of the marriage tmimpeachable. It 
was a copy of m brief preserved in Spam, by which Julius IT had given, 
at the earnest request of Queen Isabella, « full dispensation for the 
marriage, assuming that the previous marriage with Arthur had really 
been consummated. The King and Wolsey were seriously perplexed. 
They put forth reasons for believing the brief to be a forgery, and urged 
the Queen herself, as if in her own interest, to write to the Emperor to 
send it to England. The object, however, was too plain; and though, 
under positive compulsion, she did write as requested, her messenger, as 

The King was now living under one roof with Anne Boleyn, having 
given her a fine suite of apartments next to his own at Greenwich, and 
was quite infatuated in his passion, only awaiting an authoritative pro- 
nouncement that should allow him to marry. Early in February, 1529, 
his prospects seemed to be changed by a false report of the death of 
Clement VII; but the Pope, after being really very ill, recovered alowly in 
the spring, and was no sooner again fit for business than he was pestered 
by English agents with demands to declare the brief in Spain a forgery. 
The attempt to discredit the brief, however, was at last abandoned; and 
the King and Wolsey determined to commence the trial and push it on 
as fast as postible, for fear of some arrest of the proceedings. Good 
reasons had already been given at Rome by the Imperial ambassador 
for revocation of the cause; but the Pope declined to interfere with 

The Court. was formally opened accordingly at Blackfriars on May 31, 
when citation? were tesued to the King and Queen to appear on June 18, 
td their jurisdiction. ‘This objection being considered, on the 21st the 
Legates pronctinced themselves to be competent judges; whereupon the 
Queen intimated an appeal to the Pope and withdrew, after some 
touching words addressed to the King in Court. Being called again and 
refusing to return, she was pronounced contumacious, and the trial went 
on. But an incident at the fifth sitting, which was on the 28th, 
astonished everyone. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester—a lover of books 
who commonly avoided public life—eaid that the King st a former 
sitting had professed justice to be his only aim, and had invited 
everyone who could throw light upon the subject to relieve his scruples. 
He therefore felt bound in duty to show the conclusion which he had 
reached after two years’ careful study ; which was that the marriage was 
indissoluble by any authority, divine or human, and he presented a book 
which he had composed on the subject. He was followed by Standish, 
Bishop of St Asaph, and Dr Ligham, Dean of the Arches, who maintained 
the same view: 

The Legaf*s remonstrated, rather mildly, that Fisher was pronouncing 
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in « cause which was not committed to him: and the King composed, but 
probably did not deliver, a very angry speech in reply addressed to the 
judges. The Court went on, taking evidence chiefly about the circum- 
stances of Prince Arthur's marriage, till July 23, when Campeggio 
prorogued it to October 1. Shortly afterwards arrived an intimation 
thet the cause was “advoked” to Rome and all further proceedings 
must be prosecuted there. ‘This the Imperialists had procured on the 
Queen's demand for justice, which the Pope could not resist, and Henry 
saw that it was a death-blow to his expectations. 

The fall of Wolsey was now inevitable. From the first the business 
of the divorce had been « source of intense anxiety to him, knowing as 
he did that, if he fhiled to give the King satisfaction, his ruin would be 
easily achieved by the leading lords who had been so long excluded from 
the King’s counsels, And now that the failore was complete he was 
visibly out of favour. But the King was too well aware of his value nat 
to desire his advice about many things, even now: and there was one 
matter in particular in which his guiding hand had scarcely completed 
his work. The King, indeed, had intended to send him to Cambray to 
assist in a European settlement if the trial could have been got over 
soon enough: but Bishop Tunstall and Sir Thomas More were sent in 
his place. By the Treaty of Cambray, signed on August 5, the state of 
war between Francia and the Emperor was ended, the conditions af the 
Treaty of Madrid were at length modified, and Francis was permitted to 
redeem his sons without parting with Burgundy. It was undoubtedly 
the Emperor's fear of England that secured these favourable conditions 
for France, and France had in return to tuke upon herself all the 
Emperor's liabilities to Henry, The English also made their own 
separate treaties at Cambray both with the Emperor and with Francis, 

But through the influence of Anne Boleyn Wolsey was presently 
excluded from the King’s presence, and ultimately he found himaelf cut 
off from all communication with his sovereign. On October 9, the first 
day of Michaelmas term, he took bis seat as Chancellor for the last time 
in Westminster Hall. That day an indictment was preferred ayainst 
him in the King’s Bench, a the 30th of the same month was 
appointed for his trial, But meanwhile he was made to surrender 
the Great Seal and to execute a curious deed, in which he confessed the 
pracmunire of which he was afterwards found guilty, and desired the King 
to take all bis land and property in part compensation for his offences. 
This he did, not because the pracmunire was just, but only in the hope 
of avoiding a parliamentary impeachment; which nevertheless was 
brought forward in the Howse of Lords, but was thrown out in the 
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been unduly influenced, and the Commons were so subservient that one 
of their Acts was expressly to relense the King from repayment of the 
forced loan—for which, as may be imagined, they incurred general ill- 
will. They also sent up « host of bills to the Lords, attacking abuses 
connected with probates, mortuaries, and other matters of spiritual 
jurisdiction, and also sgainst clerical pluralities, and non-residence. 
Bishop Fisher thought it right to protest in the House of Lords against 
the spirit and tendency of such legislation; and because he had pomted 
to the example of Bohemin asa kingdom ruined by lack of faith, the 
Speaker and thirty of the Commons were deputed to complain to 
the King thet Fisher seemed to regard them as no better than Turks 
and infidels, It may be suspected thut they were pra ; for Henry 
was certainly glad of the opportunity of callmg on the Bishop to 
senate Ttiiealt 


On the breaking up of the Lecatine Court the King had been just 
about to give up further pursuit of «a divorce as hopeless: and in that 
belief he had sought to get the cause superseded at Rome that he might 
not be summened out of his own realm, But in August, when he visited 
Waltham Abbey in a progress, he was told of a» sugeestion made by 
one Thomas Cranmer, a private tutor who had been there just before 
(having been driven from Cambridge by an epidemic), that he might 
etill get wartant enough for treating his marriage as invalid by 
procuring a rlimber of opinions to that effect from English and foreign 
universities, He at once caught at the idea, and relied on the friendship 
of Francis to procure what he wanted on the other side of the Channel. 

In the begining of the year 1530, when the Emperor had gone to 
Bologna to be crowned by the Pope, Anne Boleyn’s father, who had 
recently been created Earl of Wiltshire, and Dr Stokesley, Bishop elect 
of London, were sent thither with « commission to treat for a universal 
peace and q g*teral alliance against the Turk. ‘That was the pretext ; 
and no doubt aid agninst the Turks would then have heen particularly 
valuable to the Emperor, seeing that they had got fast hold of Hungary, 
and had quitt recently besieged Vienna. But the main object was to 
explain to Carles with great chow of cordiality, now that the two 
sovereigns w¢re friends again, the manifold against the 
validity of Henry's marriage with his aunt, And with this purpose in 
view, StokesleY On his way through France strove to quicken the proc 
of getting opjtions from French universities, The decisions even of the 
English unjve*ities were only obtained in March and April, under what - 
pressure it ig Needless to any, The imere purpose of the proceedings 
raised the ind!fnaton of the women of Oxford, who pelted with stone 
Bishop Longl*nd, the Chancellor, and his companion, when they came 
to obtain the a! of the University. No wonder, therefore, that when 
Wiltshire arrived at Bologna in March no French university had been 
induced to pre"ubce a judgement. His mission, in truth was any hing 
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bot « success, and it is hard to sce that much could have been 
expected of it. For the Pope, just before his coming, had isued a Bull, 
dated March 7, committing the King’s cause to Capisucchi, Auditor of 
the Hota; which after his arrival was followed by another on the 1st, 
forbidding all ecclesiastical judges or lawyers from speaking or writing 
wainst the validity of the marriage, Worse still, Wiltshire’s presence 
gave opportunity to serve him, as Henry's representative, with a summons 
for his master to appear in person or by deputy before the tribunal at 
Rome. The Pope, however, offered to suspend the cause till September, 
if Henry would take no further step till then; and the King accepted 
the offer. 

Wolsey, meanwhile, had been living at Esher, in a house belonging 
to him as Bishop of Winchester, whither on his diserare he was ordered 
to withdraw, But his enemies, fearing lest the King should again 
employ his services, were anxious that he should be sent to his other 
and more remote northern diocese; and an arrangement was made in 
Pebraary, 1530, by which he received a general pardon, resigning to the 
King for a sum of ready money the bishopric of Winchester and the 
Abbey of St Alban's, while the possessions.of his archbishopric of York 
were restored to him, He began his journey north early in Lent, 
paused at Peterborough over Easter, and spent the summer at Southwell, 
aseat of the Archbishops of York, where he was intensely mortified to 
learn that the King had determined to dissolve two Colleges, the one at 
Ipswich and the other at Oxford, of which he had brought about the 
establishment with great labour and cost. For this object, as early as 
1524, he had procured Bulls to dissolve certain small monasteries and 
apply their revenues to his new foundations; and the obloguy he had 
incurred from other causes was certainly increased by the dissolution of 
those Houses, Indeed in 1525 4 riot took place at Bayham in Sussex, 
where a company in disiuise restored, though only for a few days, the 
extruded Canons. The Ipswich College was suppressed by the Ki 
At Oxford, however, the buildings had advanced too far to be atc 
and the work was completed on a les magnificent design, After 
Wolsey’s death the King called it “King Henry VII's College.” It 
is now known as Christ Church. 

In the autumn Wolsey moved further north, and, reaching Cawood 
by the beguming of November, at length hoped to be installed in his 
own Cathedral of York on the Tth. But on the 4th he was visited by 
the Earl of Northumberland, who suddenly notified to him his arrest on 
a charge of treason, His Italian physician Agostini had been bribed 
by the Duke of Norfolk to betray secret communicstions which he had 
held with the French Ambassador de Vaulx, and the charge was added 
that he had urged the Pope to excommunicate the King and so cause an 
insurrection, Unconscious of this, he was conducted to Sheffield, where, 
at the Earl of Shrewshurys house, he was alarmed to learn that Sir 
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As Sir William was Constable of the Tower, Wolsey now perceived that 
his execution was intended; and sheer terror brought on an illness, of 
which be died on the way at Leicester. 

So pased away the great Cardinal, the animating spirit of whose 
whole career is expressed in the sad words he uttered at the last, that if 
have given him over in his grey hairs, Conspicuous beyond all other 
victims of royal ingratitude, he had strained every nerve to make his 
sovercion great, wealthy, and powerful. His devotion to the King had 
undoubtedly interfered with his spiritual duties as a Churchman; it 
was not until his fall that he was able to give any care to his sage 
function. "The new career, so soon terminated, showed another a 
more amiable side in his character. ‘That he might have been happy if 
unmolested, even when stripped of power, there is little reason to doubt. 
Yet his was a soul that loved grandeur and display, magnificent in 
huilding and in schemes for education; he was ambitious, no doubt, 
and it might be high-handed, as the agent of a despotic master, but 
with nothing mean or sordid in his charncter, And something of ambi- 
tion might surely be condoned in one whose favour the greatest princes 
of Europe were eager to secure. For with a penetrating glance he saw 
through all their different aims and devices, ‘The glamour of external 
greatness never imposed mpon him; and, whatever bribes or tributes 
might be offered to himeelf, his splendid political abilities were devoted 
with single-minded aim to the service of his King and country. He 
raised England from the rank of a second-rate Power among the nations. 
His faults, indeed, are not to be denied. Impure as a priest and unseru- 
pulous in many ways a5. statesman, he was only conspicuous example 
in these things of a prevailing moral corruption, But his great public 
services, fruitful in their consequences even under the perverse influences 
which succeeded him, would have produced yet nobler results for his 
country, if bis policy had been left without interference, 

_ Meanwhile, the King had fallen on a new device to force the Pope's 
hand. A meeting of notable persons was called on June 12, to draw up 
a joint address to hie Holiness, urging him to decide the cause in 
Henry's fayour, lest they should be driven to take the matter into their 
own hands, To obtain subseriptions to this the nobles were separately 
ie with, vane Care nese down into the country to obtain 

-signaturesand-seals of peers and prelates, among others of Wo 
at Southwell. It was finally dispatched on July 13; and Rites 
though he might well have felt indignant at this attempt to influence 
his judicial decision by threats, made on September 27 a remarkably 
temperate reply. He had, moreover, a few months before, sent to England 
a Nuncio naMied Nicholas del Burgo to smooth matters; and the prospect 
of justice to Catharine was not improved by this perpetual dallying- 
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Bishop Fisher, however, was most assiduous in writing books to support 
her cause—so much so that Archbishop Warham, awed by the King’s 
authority, called him to his house one day, and earnestly, but in vam, 
besoucht him to retract. 

Nevertheless inhibitions came from Rome which, it was believed, made 
the King at one time really thik of putting away Anne Boleyn. ‘his 
was at the beginning of the year 1531. But he recovered heart when 
repeated briefs seemed only to grow weaker; and, conscious of his power 
at home, he sought to attain his object by breaking down the independ- 
ence of the clergy, from the whole body of whom he contrived to extort, 
not only a heevy fine for a praemunire which they were held to have 
incurred by submitting to the legatine jurisdiction of Wolsey, but also 
an acknowledgment of his being “Suprem e Head” of the Church of 
ee This title was only conceded to him by the Convocation of 

terbury after a three duys' debate, when it was carried at last by an 
Ay LR the modifying words “so far as the law of Christ 
allowa.”. Nor was it without protest that the northern clergy were 
brought to the same acknowledgment. This encroachment on their 
liberties made the clergy of the south regret their pecuniary grant; 
Sa they were altogether helpless, though in the end of August their 
assessment led to a riotous attack on the Bishop of London's palace 
7 St Paul's, 

Parliament bad met on January 15, and was kept sitting into March 
without doing anything material. All the members were anzious to go 
home, and the Queen's friends easily got leave. On March 30 it was 

: for Easter, when Sir Thomas More as. Chancellor, though 
utterly sick of an office which he had unwillingly accepted even with the 
assurance that his own convictions would be respected, found himself 
obliged to declare to the Conunons, in order that they might check 
ill reports in the country, the conscientious motives by which the King 
said he hud been induced to seek # divorce, and the opinious obtained in 
his favour from the greatest universitie! in Christendom. What effect 

this had in allaying popular indignation at the King’s proceedings is 
ss doubtful, A strunge occurrence in February iu Bishop Fisher's 
howsebold had produced a most unpleasant impression. A number af 
the servants fell ill, and two of them died. It was found that the cook 
had put poison in some pottage, of which happily the Bishop himself had 
not tasted; but it waa generally believed his life hod been aimed at by 
Anne Boleyn’s friends. The King, however, was very angry; and, to 
avert suspicion, caed the Parliament to pass an es post facto low, which 
was at once put in force, visiting the crime of poisoning with the hideous 
penalty of being boiled alive, 

At Rome the cause hardly made any progress, Henry in fact, though 
he would not appear there, either personally or by proxy, employed 
agents to delay it, pecially a lawyer named Sir Edwand Carne, called 
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his eraemntor, who, without showing any commission from him, argued 
that he should not be summoned out of his realm. In his protest to that 
effect Henry had the support of Francis [, who urged that the cause might 
at least be tried at Cambray, and procured a decision for the King from 
the University of Orleans that he could not be compelled to appear at 
Rome, And though the process actually began in Jume, it was soon 
suspended for the Roman holidays from July to October, when the 
excusator at length produced a commission, and the question about, 
giving him a hearing next occupied the Court. In November this was 
refused until he should produce a power from the King to stand to the 
ani, in point of fact, the whole of the following year was wasted before 
the principal cause was reached. 

Meanwhile, Catharine suffered more and more from the delay of 
justice. On May $1 she had to'endure a conference with about thirty of 
the leading peers, accompanied by Bishops Stokesley and Longland and 
other clergynten, who were sent by the King to remonstrate with her on 
the seandal she had caused by his being cited to Rome. In July she was 
ordered to remumin at Windsor while the King went about hunting with 
Anne Boleyn; and, when the Queen sent a nvessage after him regretting 
that he had ot bid her farewell, he sent her word in reply that he was 
offended with her on account of the citation, After that they never met 
amain, ‘She was ordered to withdraw to the Moor in Hertfordshire, and 
afterwards te Easthumpstead. But even then she was not free from 
deputations ; for another came to her at the Moor m October, to urge 
waa in vain they plied her with arguments, which she answered with 
equal gentlen®s nm firmness, As she came to understand the King’s 
mind, she wa more resolved than ever to have: her cause: decided at 
Rome, 

And Rogy!€ was at last really moved in her behalf. Slow as he was 
to take actior!, Clement was compelled, on January 25, 1532, to send the 
King o brief Of reproof for his desertion of Catharine and cohabitation 
with Anne Beleyn. But Henry induced the Parliament, now assembled 
for a new se#ion, to pass a bill,—which he told the Nuncio was passed 
against his will by the Commons out of their great hatred to the Pope— 
for abolishing the payment of First-fraits to Home. ‘This Act, however, 
it was left in the King’s power to suspend till the Pope met his wishes; 
and how littl® the Commons acted. spontancomly in such matters may 
he seen by what speedily followed. On March 18 the Speaker and a 
deputation ol tht body waited on the Ring to complain of o number of 
grievances td Winch the Inity were subjected by “the Prelates and 
Ordinaries,” And which they desired the King would remedy. Hut with 
this petition hey at the same time begged for a dissolution of Parliament, 
considering phe excessive cost they hud sustained by long attendance, 
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The King replied that their second request was inconsistent with their 
first. They must wait for the answer of the Ordinaries to their com- 
plaints, and meanwhile he desired their assent to a very unpopular bill 
about wardships, which he had persuaded the Lords to pass. But he 
could not get the Commons to agree to it. 

Parliament was prorogued for ten days at Easter, On Easter Day 
(March 31), William Peto, Provincial of the Grey Friars, preached before 
the King at Greenwich a sermon in which he pointed out how Kings 
were encouraged in evil by falee counsellors. After the sermon, being 
called to a private interview, Peto further warmed the King that he was 
designs, The King dissembled his ill-will and licensed Peto to leave the 
kingdom on his duties; after which he caused Dr Richard Curren, a 
chaplain of his own, to preach in the same place « sermon of an opposite 
tenor, In this Curwen not only contradicted what Peto had said in the 
pulpit, but added that he wished Peto were there to answer him; on 
which the Warden of the convent, Henry Elatowe, at once answered him 
in Peto's place. Peto was then recalled by the Kine, who asked him to 
deprive the Warden; but he refused, and both he and Elstowe were 
committed bo prison. 

When Parliament met again in April the Commons were solicited for 
aid in the fortification of the Seotch frontier. ‘They objected to the 
expense; and two members said boldly that the Borders were secure 
enough, if the King would only take beck his Queen and live in peace 
with the Emperor; for without foreign aid the Scots could do no harm. 
Qn the 30th the King sent for the Speaker and others of the Communs, 
and delivered to them the answer of the Ordinaries to their complaints, 
which he said be did not think would satisfy them, but he would leave 
them to consider it, and would himself be an indifferent judge between 
them. In such strange fashion did he declare his impartiality. On 
May 11 he sent for them again, and said that he had discovered that the 
clergy were but half his subjects, since the Bishops at their consecration 
took an oath at variance with the one they took to him, After some 
references to and fro the final result was the famous “Submission of the 
Clergy” agreed to on May 15, and presented to the King at Westminster 
on the following day. Hereby they agreed to enact no new ordinances 
without royal licence and to submit toa Committee of sixteen persons, 
one half laymen and one half clerics, the question as to what ordinances 
should be annulled a4 inconsistent with God's laws and those of the realin. 

On that same duy Sir Thomas More, who had done his best to prevent 
these innovations, surrendered his office of Chancellor, from which he had 
long sought in vain te be released. To fll his place in some respects, 
Thomas Audeley, the Speaker, wus at first appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal, but in the following January received the full title and offlee 
of Lord Chancellor, 
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Henry's way was now tolerably clear, and on June 23, 1592, he made 
n secret alliance with Frincis I for mutual aid against the Emperor when 
it should be required. Prancis for rh ppupecoae the belief that 
to gratify an insane passion Henry had put himself completely in his 
hands. Henry, however, was really using him to ward off excommunica- 
tion; which, if pronounced, Francis informed the Pope he would resent 
as deeply as Henry himself. And, to give greater effect to the threat, 
Henry persuaded him to an interview, the only professed object of which 
—the concerting of measures against the Turk—was not only seen to 
be «a pretence, but was meant to be seen through. It took place in 
October between Calais and Boulogne, with much less pomp than: the 
Field of Cloth of Gold twelve years before. But the various meetings 
lasted over 4 week, and made an effective demonstration; and to coun- 
ternct this the Emperor arranged a meeting with the Pope, which took 
place at Bologna in December. Anne Boleyn, of course, crossed with 
Henry to the meetings with Francis, who was found ready to dance with. 
her. She hed been created Marchioness of Pembroke on Septeniber 1, and 
Imperialists were relieved to find that Henry had not yet married her. 
Clement was compelled to warn the King by another brief on November 15 
to put her away on pain of excommunication. 

Towards the close of the year the Earl of Northumberland invaded 
the Scotch border, and a state of war continued between the two countries 
for some months, but led to no great results, 

Another event favoured Henry's aims. Archbishop Warham, who 
had striven hard to maintain the old privileges-of the clergy, died in 
August. Henry at once proposed to name as his successor ‘Thomas 
Cranmer, who had been so useful in suggesting the appeal to the univer- 
sities. He bad lately sent him as ambassador to the Emperor with 
secret messages to the German Princes to gain their alliance against their 
Emperor to Vienna, and then to Mantua, where in November he received 
his recall with a view to his approaching elevation. In February, 1635, 
bulls for his promotion were demanded of the Pope, who was then still 
at Bologna in frequent conference with the Emperor, and were obtained 
free of paynient of First-fruits by the suggestion that the King, if 
favourably dealt with, had it in his power to cancel the Act against 
First-fruits’ gener: ly. 

But before this, on January 25, Henry had seeretly married Anne 
Boleyn, and, knowing her to be with child, was preparing to have ber 
openly proclaimed as Queen, To guard against consequences, however, 
he first obtained from Convocation opinions against the Pope's dispensing 
power in cases similar to that of Catharine, and then from Parliament an 
Act making appeals to Rome high treason. On Easter Eve, April 12, 
Anne went to mass in great state and was publicly named Queen. No 
sentence had yet been given by any Court to release the King from his 
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marriage with Catharine: but on Good Friday the new Archbishop 
wrote to him (of course by desire) a very humble request that he would 
allow him to determine that weighty cause which had remained ¢o long 
undecided. The King willingly gave him « commission to try it; and 
the Archbishop cited him end Catharine-to appear before him at 
Dunstable—a place carefully selected] as being conveniently out of the 
way. There, on May 23, sentence was given of the nullity of the King’s 
lirst marriage; and five days later at Lambeth a very secret enquiry was 
held before Thomas Cromwell and others as to the validity of the King's 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Of course it-was pronounced valid, though 
the very date of the event was uncertain, and all the details were kept 
a profound secret. Anne was crowned at Westminster on Whitsunday, 
June l, with all due state, but with no appearance of popular enthusiasm, 
Then another deputation was sent to Catharine, now at Ampthill, to 
inform ber that she was no longer Queen and must. henceforth bear 
the name of Princess Dowager; but she refused to submit to such a 
dearadatic 





Sentence of excommunication was pronounced against Henry. at 
_ Rome on July 11; bat even now he was allowed until the end of Sep- 
tember to set himself night, before the sentence should be declared openly, 
by taking back his wife and putting away Anne Boleyn. This troubled 
his ally Francis more than himself; for the Pope was coming to France for 
an interview at which he hoped to make Henry's peace. This interview, 
indeed, had been planned with Henry's own approval, the policy then 
wing to make the Pope feel that he must look to France and England 
to save him from the necessity of holding a General Council at the 
Emperor's bidding. Bet Henry now completely changed his tone and 
endeavoured to dissuncde Francis from meeting the Pope af all :—which, 
however, Francis was bent on doing, in order to arrange the marriage, 
which afterwards took place, of his san Henry, Duke of Orleans, with the 
Popes niece, Catharine de’ Medici. He met the Pope at Marseilles in 
October; but, while they were both there still in November, Dr Edmund 
Bonner, a skilful agent of the King, who had followed Clement from 
Rome, intimated to his Holiness an appeal on Henry's behalf to the next 
- General Council against the sentence of excommunication, Next month 
the King’s Council at home came to a resolution that the Pope should 
henceforth be designated merely “ Bishop of Rome”; and during the 
following year written acknowledgments were extorted from Bishops, 
abbeys, priories, and parochial clergy all over the kingdom that the 
Roman pontiff had no more authority than-any foreign Bishop. 

The policy which the King had now been pursuing for four sucvessive 
years had been inspired by ‘Thomas Cromwell, who, as we have seen, had 
heen in Wolsey's service, He was aman of humble origin, who, aftera 
toving youth spent in Italy and elsewhere, had risen by the use of his 
wits, and since Iris master’s fall had now been for three years a Privy 
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Councillor, In 1584 he was made the King’s chief secretary, and a few 
months later Master of the Rolls, But even in August, 1533, he had. 
commanly called the Nun of Canterbury, or the Holy Maid of Kent, 
who had Jong professed to have visions and tmnces, Afterwards he 
examined her himself, and committed her and a number of her friends 
to prison. She had uttered fearful warnings to the King in the case of 
his marrying Anne Boleyn; and elforts were made to prove that she had 
been encouraged by Catharine's friends, It was even sought to implicate 
Catharine herself, but no case could be made ont against her. ‘The 
charge was more plausible against Bishop Fisher, who had certainly 
communicated with her in previous years, but only in order to test her 
pretensions, which found wide credit, even with people of high standing. 
His name, and at first that of Sir Thomas More likewise, were included 
in a bill of attainder against the Nun’s adherents; but Sir Thomas 
entirely clearedl himself, and the charge against the Bishop amounted 
only to misprision. Ultimately the Nun and six others were attainted 
of treason and afterwards executed at Tyburn, while the Bishop 
and five more were found guilty of misprision of treason, and were 
sentenced to forfeiture of goods, 

Om March 25, 1534, the Pepe pronounced Henry’s marriage with 
Catharine valid, while Parliament in England was passing an Act of 
Succession in favour of Anne Boleyn’s issue. Her daughter, Elizabeth 
had been bor? in September, 1533: Orders were circulated throughout 
the kingdom to arrest preachers who maintained the Pope's authority, 
and to put the country in m state of defence in case the Emperor 
should attempt imvasion. ‘The King’s subjects generally were required 
to swear to the Act of Succession; and those who refused were sent to 
the Tower, Sit Thomas More and Bishop Fisher among the first. ‘Then 
to prevent inconvenient preaching, the different Orders of Friars were 
placed under two Provincials appointed by the King. But the Grey 
Friars Observants declined the articles proposed to them by these 
Visitors as cortrary to their obedience to the Pope; whereupon some were 
sent te the Tewer, and soon afterwards the whole Onder was soppressed. 

It was fortunate for Henry that on May 11, this year, he was able to 
make a peace Wilh his nephew, James V, which relieved him from the 
danger of a pApal interdict being executed by menns of an invasion from 
Scotland, Jet about the same time William, Lord Dacres, who for 
nine years pe#t had ruled the West Marches ox his father had done 
before him, wis committed to the Tower on a charge of treason, arising, 
apparently, ovt of border feuds. He was tried in July, and, strange to say, 
acquitted, for Such a result of an indictment was then quite unheard af, 
And the joy ¢f the people at the event was all the greater because it was 
known that mne Boleyn had been using her influence against him as 


one who sympathised with Catharine. 
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But a more serious danger now appeared in Ireland. Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord Deputy, who had used the King’s artillery for his own 
castles, had been summoned to England in 1533, but delays ensund, and 
he only arrived in London jn the spring of 1534, suffering from a wound 
that he had received in an encounter, and not likely to live long. He 
was not at first imprisoned, and efforts were made to lure his son, Lord 
Thomas Fitagerald, over to England. But the young man (deceived, 
it is said, by a false report of his father’s execution) rebelled, declaring 
that he upheld the Pope's cause and that the King’s adherents were 
accursed. He murdered Archbishop Allen of Dublin, the Chancellor of 
Ireland (July 23), as he waa endeavouring to sail for England, and 
became for a short time virtual ruler of the country, which he ordered 
all the English to quit on pain of death. Piers Butler, Earl of Ossory, 
however, made a stand for the King at Waterford, and Lord Thomas 
was compelled to raise the siege laid by him to Dublin, when Sir 
William Skeffington, appointed a second time as Lord Deputy, arrived 
from Wales in October; after which matters began to mend. 

In England, to complete the work of the year, Parliament met in 
November, arid passed, among other legislation, Acts for confirming the 
King’s title as Supreme Head of the Church, for granting him the first- 
fruits and tenths before paid to the Pope, and for attainting More and 
Fisher of misprision and the Ear! of Kildare of treason. But Parliament 
passed meastires at dictation, atid several of the chief lords of England 
were In secret communication with the imperial ambassador Chapuys to 
urge the Emperor to invade England. 

Cromwell was now appointed the King’s Vicar-General in spiritual 
things, and in the spring of 1585 the Act of Supremacy began to be put into 
execution. An oath to the suceession.of Anne Boleyn’s issue had already 
been extorted in the previous year from the mouks of the Charter House, 
which some of them seem not to have taken until after a significant visit 
from one of the London Sheriffs, But now they were required to swear 
to the supremacy in derogation of the Pope's authority. Prior Houghton, 
with two other Prior of the Order who had Jately come up to London, 
approached Cromwell at the Rolls in the hope of obtaining some 
mitigation of the terms required; but unconditional acknowledgment 
of the King’s supremacy was insisted on, All three refused, and repeated 
their refusal a few days later in the Tower, They were tried in April, 
together with Dr Reynolds of the Brigettine Monastery of Siun, who, 
having been also committed to the Tower, had joined in their refusal : 
and all received sentence together. With them also were condemned, 
for a private conversation about the King’s tyranny and licentiouaness, 
John Hale, vicar of Isleworth, and a young priest named Robert Feron; 
but the latter had his pardon after sentence, having turned King’s 
evidence. All the others were hanged at ‘Tyburn on May 4, with even 
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Next came the turn of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More, who 
with three fellow-prisoners, Dr Wilson, Abell, and Fetherstone, priests 
Intely most intimate in the Royal honsehold, were warned that they 
must swear to the Statutes both of Succession and Supremacy. All 
declined to do so, Six weeks were given them to consider the matter; 
and visits were paid by Cromwell and other councillors to More and 
Fisher in the Tower to shake their constancy; but all in vain. Fisher 
denied that the King was Supreme Head of the Church of England; 
More said he would not meddle with such questions. Fisher wns 
condemned on June 17, and was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 22nd. 
The King was all the more resolved on his death because the Pope had 
made him a Cardinal on May 20, On July 1 More was brought up 
for trial on a complex indictment, one article of which showed that 
he did not, like Fisher, expressly repudiate the King’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy, but only kept silence when questioned wbout it, He 
made, as might be expected, an admirable defence, but in vain: and 
after his condemnation he declared frankly as to the statute that it 
was against his conscience, as he covld never find, in all his studies, 
that a temporal lord ought to be head of the spirittualty. He was 
sentenced to undergo a traitor’s death at Tyburn; but it was commuted 
by the King to simple decapitation on Tower Hill, where he suffered on 
July 6. 

These executions filled the world with horror, both at home and 
abroad. ‘The Emperor Charles V is said to have declared that he would 
rather have lost the best city in his dominions than such a councillor as 
Sir Thomas More. In Italy More was vehemently lamented, and men 
related with admiration the touching devotion of his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, who broke through the guards to embrace him on his way to the 
Tower, He was indeed a man to inspire affection far beyond his own 
family circle, Full of domestic feeling, yet no fess full of incomparable 
wit and humour, dragged into the service of the Court against his will 
on account of his high legal abilities and intellectual gifts, he had 
refused to yield one inch to solicitations ngainst the cause of right and 
conscience. A true saint without a touch of austerity, save that which he 
practise: of himself int secret, he lived ih the world as one who erst ¢ rel 
it perfectly, with a breadth of view and an innate cheerfulness of temper 
which no external terrors could depress, Of a mind altogether healthy, 
he was not beguiled by superstition or corrupted by gifts, but held his 
course straight on, Brought up in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
he had early devoted himself to learning, and became the special friend 
of Erasmus, His learning was entirely without pedantry, even as his 
humour was Without gall, He loved men, he loved animals, be loved 
mechanism, avd every influence that tended to humanise or advance society, 
He had served his King in diplomatic missions with an ability that was 
fully apprecisted, and as Lord Chancellor with an integrity that was 
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noted #s altogether exceptional. But his very probity had made him at 
Inst an obstacle in the King’s path, and he was sacrificed, 

The three priests who had refused to acknowledge the Supremacy 
were retained in confinement. ‘Two years later Dr Wilson received 
a pardon, The other two remained steadfast during five: years’ 
imprisonment, and were executed in 1540, 

Pope Paul Tf, who had conferred the hat upon Fisher (he had 
succeeded Clement VII in the previous year), would have issued a Bull 
to deprive Henry of his kingdom; but, owing to the mutual jealousies of 
the Emperor and Francis I, there was no sovereign who dared to execute 
the sentence. Henry, moreover, had been scheming for years with the 
citizens of Liiheck to fill the throne of Denmark with one «ho would 
unite with him and the Northern Powers of Europe against both Poy 
and Emperor; and, thongh his plan was a failure, the Danes elected a 
Luther King (Christian II), ill-pleasing to Charles Y. Further, 
the English King was seeking to conclude a league with the German 
Protestants, and his intrigues gave the Emperor some anxiety. 

During the Intter half of 1585 the Bishops in England were inhibited 
from visiting their dioceses pending a royal visitation of the whole 
kingdom, while Cromwel] sent out special Visitors for the monasteries, 
who with remarkable celerity traversed the greater part of the country 
in & very few months and sent private reports of gross immoralities, 
alleged to have been discovered ‘in a number of the Honses they 
visited. It is impossible, for many reasons, to attach much credit 
to these reports, or to think highly of the character of the Visitors 
The object was seen when Parliament met again in February, 1536, and 
passed, as the principal measure of the session, an Act for the dissalution 
of such monnsteries as had not revenues of £200 year. It was passed, 
a5 tradition in the next generation reported, under very strong pressure, 
and certainly, as the preamble shows, on the King’s own statement 
of the results of the visitation, "These, it was said, proved that the 
smaller monasteries were given to vicious living, while the larger were 
quite as flagrant in the latter as in the former. 

Meanwhile, in January, Catharine of Anwron had died at Kimbolton, 
On bearing of the event Henry could not help exclaiming, “God be 
praised! We are now free from fear of war,” If Catharine had lived, 
the Bull of privation might even yet have been launched when the 
Emperor arrived at Romo in the spring; but the King calculated truly, 
The Court and Anne Boleyn wore yellow for the mourning for Catharine. 
But Anne's own fate was neur wt hand; for Henry had long since 
tired of her, and could not make men respect her. He now «uid that 
he-had been mduced to marry her by witcheraft. In the course of the 
month ahe miscarried. On May Day, during a tournament at Green- 
wich, the King suddenly left her and went to Westminster, Next day 
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were likewise placed in the Tower, Anne was charged with acts of 
adultery with them all. She protested her innocence, though she 
acknowledged some familiarities, On the 15th she and her brother 
were condemned, and the latter suffered two days later with the four 
other supposed paramours. On the 17th a secret enquiry was conducted 
by persons learned in the canon law, after which Cranmer pronounced 
her marriage with the King invalid, On the 19th che was beheaded on 
‘Tower Green. : 

For some time before her arrest the King had been secretly talking 
of matrimony with Jane, daughter of Sir John Seymour, of Wolfhall, 
Wiltshire. On the very day of Anne's execution Cranmer gave the King 
a dispensation for this new match, and on the next day the couple were 
secretly betrothed. On Ascension Day, however (May 25), the King 
wore white as a widower in mourning; and it was not till Whitsunday, 
June 4, that Jane was openly produced as Queen, having been married 
the week before. 

Parliament had been dissolved not long before Anne Boleyn’s arrest. 
It was the same Parliament which had been summoned at Wolsey’s fall, 
and it bad lasted for six years and a half. A new Parliament was 
called, and met on June 8, to pass, among other things, a new Act 
of Succession in favour of Jane Seymour's issue, disinheriting that of 
both the two former Queens, ‘The Princess Mary, though her chief 
enemy was now dead, was not restored to favour until, to make life 
bearable, she had signed without reading an abject submission, acknow- 
ledging the King's laws by which she herself was a bastard. Shortly 
afterwards died the Duke of Richmond, the King’s natural son, who was 
believed to have been destined by Henry to succeed him on the throne 
in case.of failure of issue by Jane Seymour; for he had procored a clause 
in the Succession Act enabling him in that contingency to dispose of the 
Thomas Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk, who had presumed to 
contract marriage with the King’s niece, Lady Margaret Douglas, He 
died in the Tower next year, At this time also the office of Lord Privy 
Seal was taken from Anne Boleyn’s father, the Earl of Wiltshire, and 
given to Cromwell. 

In July there was « meeting of Convocation, over which Dr Petre 
presided as deputy to Cromwell, the King’s Vicar-General, Since 
rane hac aaa to the Primacy several other Bishops favourable 
to the new principle of Royal Supremacy had been appointed, including 
Latimer ep oNerenters mrs as the King was boringies strengthen his 
position by an alliance with the German Protestants, it was important 
to set forth by authority a formulary of the faith as acknowledged 
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by the Church of England. 'This was done in ‘Ten Articles not greatly 
at variance with the beliefs hitherto received, though dissuading the 
use of the term Purgatory, and omitting all notice of four out of the 
Seven Sacraments. ‘This omission of course attracted some observation. 
But as to their positive contents Cardinal Pole himself found little fault 
with these Articles, his main objection being to the authority by 
which they were set forth. They were printed us “Articles devised by 
the King’s Highness to stablish Christian quietness and unity among 
is,” 


The legislation of past years had created much popular discontent, 
which was now increased by the dissolution of the monasteries. In the 
north rumours were spread that the King would appropriate all the 
Church plate; and when the Commissioners for levying a subsidy came 
to Caistor, in Lincolnshire, just after two mall neighbouring monasteries 
had been suppressed, the people banded together to resist them. The 
Commissioners made a hasty retreat, but some of them were captured and 
compelled by the rebels to swear to be true to the King and to take their 
side. The insurgents likewise sent up two messengers to Windsor to lay 
their grievances before their sovereign. The answer returned by Henr 
was rough in the extreme, and he sent a force under the Duke of Suifaik 
to quell the rising, preparing himself to follow with another, which was 
to muster at Ampthill ‘The muster, however, was countermanded on 
news that the rebels were ready to submit; but Lincolnshire was scarcely 
quiet when a more formidable rising began in Yorkshire, called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. A lawyer named Robert Aske caused a muster on 
Skipwith Moor, at which the men swore to be faithful to the King and 
preserve the Church from spoil; for here, as in Lincolnshire, men desired 
to combine loyalty with religion, which they believed to be in danger 
from the role of Cromwell and such Bishops as Cranmer and Latimer. 
Aske and his friends got posession of York. They took an oath of 
adhesion from the Mayor and commons at Doncaster, They replaced 
the expelled monks in their monasteries. Pomfret Castle was delivered 
ip to them by Lord Darcy as too weak to hold out, though the Arch- 
bishop of York had taken refuge with him there; and a herald named 
Lancaster, sent thither by the Earl of Shrewsbury, wus forbidden by 
Aske to read the King’s proclamation, though he fell on his knees and 
begged leave to execute his commission. 

The Duke of Norfolk, sent by the King to put down the rising, 
joined the Earl of Shrewsbury and others m the Midlands, and sent an 
address to the rebels, offering them the choice of battle or submission. 
But on reaching Donesster he found that the movement had assumed 
such dimensions that a conflict would have been disastrous: and accord- 
ingly he made an ayreement there with the rebels (October 27) and 
arranged for = general troce in the north, while Sir Ralph Ellerker 
and Robert Bowes were sent up to the King to ask for an answer to 
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the demands of the insurgents. Henry wrote a temporising reply, but 
detained the messengers for some time on the excuse of various sinister 
rumours. Conferences were arranged in December at Pomfret and 
Doncaster, and a gener] pardon was proclaimed at the latter place. 
Hereupon the King, putting a smooth face on matters, wrote to Aske to 
come up and confer with him frankly; and, though not without misgivings 
in spite of his safe conduct, Aske came and seems to have been won over 
by royal affability. Early in January (1537) he returned to Yorkshire 
and did his best to allay disquiet, declaring that the King was every way 
gracious and had approved the general pardon,—that he was sending 
Norfolk once mere into the north, and that grievances would be 
discussed at a free Parliament at York, where also the Queen would. 
be crowned. 

But the pardon had been already ill received at Kendal, in West- 
morland, where the people said they had done no wrong; and grave 
suspicions were aroused in Yorkshire that the King was fortifying Hull 
and Scarborough. One John Hallom was taken in an attempt to 
surprise Hull, and Sir Franvis Bigod made an equally futile effort to 
march on Scarborough. Bigod fled and was afterwards captured near 
Carlisle, where he had joined himself to a new rising provoked by the 
King’s use of border thieves ta keep the country down. The Duke 
of Norfatk, when he came back, went first to Carlisle, where he proceeded 
by martial law against seventy-four of the insurgents and terrified the 
country with savage executions. He then went on to Durham and 
York, where he endeavoured to learn who were chieily responsible for 
the demands made and conceded at Doncaster. He wot Aske into his 
atds and sent him up to the King: while the Earle of Susex and 
Derby reduced Lancashire to submission by hanging the Abbots of 
Whalley and Sawley and one or two monks, and securing the surrende: 
of the Abbey of Furness, : 

The King’s principal danger was past; but meanwhile his anxieties 
abroad had increased. One thing was in his favour, that during the whole 
of 1596 the Emperor and Francis I were at wur, and neither of the | wished 
to interfere with him, But the Pope was trying to make peace between 
them; and having created Reginald Pole a Cardinal in December, 
he guve him on February 7 a commission as Legate to bring about 
Henry's return to his obedience to Rome Pole was a grandson of the 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV: and his mother, the Countess 
of Salisbury, Was a sister of that Earl of Warwick who was put to death 
by Henry VII. At the beginning his reign Henry VIII wished to 
atone for hia father’s wrong and Reginald Pole. showing a great love of 
letters, was educated at the King's expense at Oxford and Padua. For 
this Pole was certainly most grateful; but he did not approve Henry's 
later policy and obtained leave to go abroad ayain. Pressed by the King for 
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treatise intended for the King’s own eye, severely censuring his policy 
and the cruelty with which he had enforced it. The King was exasper- 
ated at this, and still more at Pole’s being made « Cardinal. But it 
was now his duty to go to England, or as near it as he could, and 
publish the papal censures against Henry; for which an opportunity 
was offered by the presence of James V at Paris, where, on January 1, 
1537, he married the French King’s daughter Madeleine. 'There were 
many indications, indeed, that the English would welcome a Scotch 
invasion if Henry did not mend his ways. But Francis did not dare to 
receive at his Court « papal Legate denounced by Henry as a traitor, 
whose surrender he claimed by treaty; and Maria of Hungary, the 
Regent of the Netherlands, also warned Pole not to come near her, 
but to seek refuge with the Cardinal of Li¢ége, Pole’s mission was 
consequently « complete failure. 

And now Henry, having reduced the whole of the north country to 
subjection, left unfulfilled his promise of a free Parliament at York. On 
Norfolk’s return he instituted s Council to govern the north—at first 
ander Bishop Tunstall of Durham, afterwards under Holgate, Bishop 
of Llandaff, Meanwhile a Council of. divines met in London to 
supply some omissions in the King’s book of Articles issued in the 
previous year; ani the result was the publication of a treatise entitled 
The Institution of a Christian Man, which the King allowed to Ba 
forth as-a manual of doctrine agreed upon by the Bishops, without 
giving it the express sanction of a work which had been examined by 
himself It was accordingly called “the Bishops’ Book.” Five years 
later, a considerably revised edition of it, which hod really ‘been 
examined by the King, was isswed under the title of 4 Necessary 
Doctrine for any Christian Man, and was commonly called “the King's 
Book." In both these treatises the old number of seven Sacraments 
was acknowledged, and the doctrine concerning each of them was defined. 

On October 12 the Queen gave birth to a son (the firture Edward VI) 
nt Hampton Court. She died twelve days after. ‘Three months previ- 
owly James V also had lost his newly-wedded Queen Madeleine. 

In the following year (1598) the suppression of the monasteries was 
carried further. Several of the abbots and priors were induced to make 
formal surrenders, which were often, no doubt, voluntary in one sense, 
since pensions were more acceptable than visitations. The King's agents 
were likewise zealous in putting down images, pilgrimages, and super- 
stitions. A wonder-working crucifix at Boxley in Kent was destroyed : 
and « solemn enquiry was held into the nature of « venerated relic, 
the “Blood of Hailes,” reputed to be the blood of our Lord. 

Meanwhile the dissolution of the monasteries wns quickened by 
information for treason against the heads of Houses who rejected the 
Royal Supremacy. The Prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire, and the 
Abbot of Wobum were both executed. All friar were compelled to 
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These 
proceedi were not rulazed in vicw Of danger from abrond when tha 
King heard of the ten years’ truce made in June between the 
and Francis. In September the sngaificent shrine of St ‘Thomas|at 
Canterbury was robbed of all its treasures, and the relics which had been 
the object of so many pilgrimages were burned. Henry's wrath was 
stimulated against the Saint who had brought a King of England low. 
Beers eee ees eee peculiar horror at Home; but all the 
Pope could do was to reissue (December 17) the Bull of Excommunication 
already published in 1535, with additions setting forth the King’s new 
enormities, and to attempt to procure its proclamation at least at 
Dieppe and Boulogne, or in Scotland or Ireland. 

But Henry anticipated the danger which threatened him. At the 
end of August Cardinal Pole’s brother Sir Geoffrey was arrested ; and, 
questions having been put to him concerning his communications over 
sea, the fear of torture wrung from him information which was t 
to implicate his other brother Lord Montague and the ect of 
Exeter. These two noblemen were accordingly lodged in the Tower 
on November 4, Exeter would be next in succession if the King died 
without lawfal issue, and Montague was the lineal heir of Clarence. 
The Marchiones of Exeter and the Countess of Salisbury, Montague’s 
mother, were alse closely examined. The two noblemen were tried for 
treason and beheaded on December 9, others who were found guilty 
along with them being hanged and quartered at Tyburn. Sir Geoffrey 
received a pardon on January 4, in consideration of his unwilling 
disclosures. On the other hand, Sir Nicholas Carew, who was arrested 
on December 31, was found guilty of treason in February, 1539, 
mainly for conversations with the Marquis of Exeter, and was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on March $. 

The Pope, however, was now encouraged by the better tndler- 
standing between the Emperor and Francis to send Cardinal Pole 
on 8 oer mission to those two sovereigns to induce them to forbid 
commercial intercourse with England; and David Beton was at the. 
same time made a Cardinal with a view to his publishing in Scotland 
the Bull of Excommuniestion against Henry. Pole travelled by land to 
Spain, and ot February 15 was received by the Emperor at Toledo 
In spite of the remonstrancea of the English ambassador, Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyatt. Yet his arrival did not seem agreeable to the Emperor, who 
declined to do as the Pope desired; and Pole returned to Carpentras, 
where he stayed with his friend Sadoleto till he received an answer 
to a messag that he sent to Francis, Bes he) Een Bini set only 
willing to prohibit intercourse with Englanc condition that the 
Emperor would do the same; and Pole’s second pean icte oa mol 
practical fruit than the first had done. 

Henry was nevertheless seriously alarmed. Orders were given for 
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put aside their habits, and their Houses were confise 
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the construction and repair of fortifications on the consts, and general 
musters were held. The people, believing in the national danger, 
were zealous for the defence of the country, Parliament was called 
together in April, and occupied itself mainly in passing what was called 
the Act of the Six Articles for enforcing religious pup Deen was an 
answer to the taunts that the English were heretics, and the Po 
excommunication was well deserved. By this severe Saat denicl of 
transubstantiation involved death by fire and confiscation of goods, 
no abjuration being allowed in bar of execution; and it was further 
declared felony to maintain, either that Communion in both kinds was 
necessary, or that priests or any man or woman who had vowed chastity 
or widowhood might marry, or that private masses were not laudable, 
or that auricular confession was not expedient. But for all these 
offences except the denial of transubstantiation, a first conviction was 
visited merely with imprisonment and confiscation; a second was 
punished capitally. ‘There was also passed a great Act of Attainder 
against not only Exeter and Montague, but the Countess of Salisbury 
and a large number of other persons, some of whom were alive—for the 
most part refugees abroad—and some had been condemned and executed 
in recent years for treason. But the danger seemed even to increase in 
the latter part of the year, when the Emperor, on the invitation of 
Francis, passed through France on his way to the Low Countries, and 
Was hospitably entertained In Paris. 

In this crisis Henry sought security by arranging a new marriage for 
himself with Anne, sister of William, Duke of Cleves, who by his 
pretensions to Gelders was a thorn in the side of the Emperor, and had, 
besides, family and other ties with the Protestant Princes of Germany, 
With these, moreover, Henry had for some time been cultivating A good 
understanding and had given them great hopes in the previous years of 
a religious union against both Pope and Emperor. And though the 
Germans were sadly disappointed by the passing of the Act of the 
Six Articles, against which they strongly remonstrated, the political 
support of England was too valuable to be hastily rejected. 

In November proceedings for treason were taken against the two 
great Abbots of Reading and Colchester; and against the Abbot of 
Glastonbury for felony; all three were executed. ‘These trials were 
certainly irregular, and the treasons seem to have consisted merely of 

ivate conversations disapproving of Royal Supremacy and of the > 
procedings. But the lear of these Abbots to tenascin 
perhaps their chief crime, and a rush of surrenders followed, so that 
very soon not a single monastery was left. 

In the last days of December Anne of Cleves crossed from Calais to 
Deal, from which she went that day to Dover and on by stages through 
Canterbury to Rochester, where she remained all New Year's Day, 1540. 
Here she received a surprise visit from the King, who came incognito 














and made himself known to her; as he afterwards stated, he was 
disappointed as to her beauty, though he had secured beforehand her 
Fass painted by Holbein. He returned to Greenwich and received 

is bride publicly in Greenwich Park on January 3, The wedding took 
place on the Gth, | | 

Just stx months later this marriage was declared null, but for the 
present no ene doubted its validity. Believing that it would bring 
favour to the new German theology, Dr Barnes and two other preachers 
of what was called the New Learning, were indisereetly bold at Paut's 
Cross; but what school of opinion would prevail was for some time 
uncertain, Parliament met on April 12, and under the ement 
of Cromwell, who on the 17th was created Earl of Essex, did its best 
still further to enrich the Crown, The great Military Order of St John. 
of Jerusilem was suppressed and its endowments were confiscated: 
heavy subsidy was also voted, payable by instalments in four years. 
But, these things being secured, ‘a great change took place. On June 10 
Cromwell was arrested at the Council table and committed to the 
Tower, where he was questioned about the circumstances of the King's 
marriage, and forced to make written statements to serve as evidence 
for its dissojution. But nothing was yet known on the subject when 
the two Houses of Parliament, acting on a hint, prayed that the validity: 
of his marriage might be inquired into by Convocation. ‘This was done, 
and after various depositions had been read to show that the King had 
never given his “inward consent” to his own public act, a sentence of 
nullity was pronounced | 

This removed at once any fear of a misunderstanding with the 
Emperor, while it disappointed Francis and the Duke of Cleves. 
Anne herself, however, consented to the separation and was provided 
for in England, admitting that she remained a maid. A month later it 
was announced that the King had married Catharine Howard, niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, who was prayed for as Queen on August 15, 
Meanwhile, July 9, Bill of Attainder was passed against Cromwell in 
Parliament op account of various acts, some of which were regarded as 
treasonuble and some heretical, among the latter. being his: support 
of Dr Barnes, He was beheaded on Tower Hill on July 28. Two 
days later Dy Barnes, and with him Jerome and Garrard, the two 
other clergymen who had preached at Paul's Cross jn the spring, were 
burned as heretics at Smithfield; while three of the Old Learning who 
had been attainted in Parliament were hunged at the same place as 
traitors. 

[t would be a mistake to say that Cromwell entirely directed the 
Cardinal Pole, be himself considered it the very height of statesmanships 
to endeavour to discern what was in the King’s own mind and set 
himself zealously to follow it out. And this, indeed, is the explanation 
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of his whole policy, He laboured to satisfy the King; vet at times he 
mistook the King's intention, and had the mortification occas! 
to sce the King himself deliberately upset all that he had been 
endeavouring to establish, or even to incur the King’s heavy displeasure. 
He maintained his position by pure obsequiousness, and there was 
no kind of cruelty or tyranny ‘of which he declined to be the agent. 
Seldom have vast and multifarious interests been so completely: under 
the control of a statesman so unscrupulous, He was continually open 
to bribes and was guilty of many acts of simony. No doubt there was 
something engaging m his personality to men who like himself could 
take the world as it came. His early wanderings had given him a 
knowledge of men which, combined with o first-rate capacity for 
business, had paved his way to fortune. fisey lied salon’ piven htad 
rapevetias tastes and att acquaintance with Italian liternture which few 
ossessedl in his day. It was from @ study of the great work 
of Machiavelli, at a time when it was still in manuscript, that he derived 
those political principles which guided him through his whole career. 

For more than a year the King was highly satisfied with his fifth 
wife. In other matters he was not yet at ease. He had now no such 
convenient tool as Cromwell, and, distrusting most of his remaining 
ministers, stood in fear of a new insurrection, In April, 1541, a 
conspiracy was detected in Yorkshire to kill Holgate, Bishop of 
Liandaff, whom he had appointed President of the North, and take 
possession of Pomfret Castle. Though enlled a rebellion by chroniclers, 
the design was suppressed before it came to a hearl, and the scnenkcatars 
were executed, some in London and some at York. It was clear that 
the north of England was in a dangerous state, and Henry thought it 
advisable to go thither in person with a force of 4000 or 5000 horse. 
First, however, he determmed to clear the Tower of inconvenient 
prisoners, ‘The aged Countess of Salisbury, who had been attainted 
in Parliament without a trial two years before, was beheaded in the 
Tower on May 28. Lord Leonard Grey was tried on dane and 
executed on the @8th for conduct considered treasonabl 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The King left London for the north on June 30; but his Tess 
was impeded by storms and floods, so that he only reached Lincoln on 
2, ps 9. On entering Yorkshire be was met by the country 
gentlemen; and those of them who had taken part in the rebellion 
of 1596-7, including Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, made their 
submission to him kneeling, with large gifts of money and thanks for his. 
pardon. The like submission and gifts had been made to him in 
Lincolnshire. He delayed his arrival at York till the middle of 

ber, expecting (as he afterwards gave out) s visit there from 
James V. But as the Scottish King made no sign of coming, be left on 
the 27th on his return southward. By the becinning of November he 
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was again at Hampton Court, when secret information was revealed bo 
him through Cranmer. ‘The Queen, it was found, had before her 
marriage to him been too intimate with more than one person ; and it 
was alleged that ab during the royal progress in pes Seley had 
secret meetings with a paramour, ‘The supposed accomplices of her 
guilt were seated and, Parliament haute niet in Samay: 1542, an 
Act of Attainder was passed against the Queen, who on February 13 
was beheaded within the Tower, She steadfastly denied any misconduct 
since her marriage; and her fate has been thought to have been the 
result of political intrigue. 

For about a year and a half the King remained «a widower. Mean- 
while it should he noted that, having obtained from Parliament in 1539 
powers for the creation of new bishoprics, during the next three years 
he applied a portion of the confisented property of the monasteries to 
the enlowment of six new sees; one of which, Westminster, was dissolved 
in the following reign, but the other five, after some vicissitudes, are m 
existence at the present day, Here also may be mentioned the publica- 
tion of an Authorized English Bible, which wae first issued and ordered 
to be read in churches as early as 1536, 

In March, 1548, Henry began pressing his richer subjects for 
a loan; which, though little hope was entertained of repayment, was 
generally granted, in the expectation that the money would be used in 
a war against France. But, though Francis and the Emperor were on 
the verge of war, and the former really invaded the latter's dominions in 
July, Engiand remained neutral for nearly a whole year after. Henry's 
design was first to get Scotland completely into his power, | 


A brief account seems desirable at this point of the course of events 
in Scotland, -At the time of Albany's final withdrawal from the kingdom 
in the early summer of 1524, James V was only twelve years old, and 
should have remained still for some time under tutelage. But the 
circumstances were peculiar, Albany had not relinquished his claims 
upon the government, but had left behind him a garrison at Dunbar, 
and his cause was still upheld by James Beton, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
and Gawin Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen. His party, however, had really 
collapsed, and in July Queen Margaret cated her son to be declared of 
age by a Council at Holyrood, at which most of the Scotch lonis swore 
fealty. ‘There seemed then to be « very general fecling for an agreement 
with England, especially as the lords were encouraged to believe that 
their King would be allowed to marry the Princess Mary, notwithstand- 
ing her engagement to the Emperor; from which, as Wolsey secretly 
informed Maygaret, Henry intended to induce Charles to release lier. 

Unfortunstely, the plans of the King and Wolsey included the recon- 
ciliation of Margaret to her husband Angus, who, after being for two 
years a refugee in France, came to England just as Albany retumed, and 
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was bent on going back to his own country. Marparst wotld sot howe 
of being reconciled to him—all the less as she had now bestowed her 
affections on young Henry Stewart, second son of Lord Evandale, whom 
she had made Lord Treasurer; and both she and Arran, the great rival 
of Angus, declared that if the latter were allowed to cross the border, 
negotiation with England was at an end. Angus, however, made his 
way to Scotland, and, together with the Earl of Lennox and some other 
gentlenen, sealed the town walls of Edinburgh at four o'clock on 
November morning; after which they opened the gates to their com- 
ies, and, when it was day, proclaimed at the Cross that they came as 
oyal subjects objecting to evil councillors about the King. But, as the 
Castle opened fire upon him, Angus found it prudent in the evening to 
quit the town and retire to Dalkeith : and that same night Margaret 
took her son with her from Holyrood into the Castle for security. She 
then dispatched in his name an embassy to England; which, being 
received at Greenwich just before Christmas, proposed a peace, with the 
of James to Mary, and returned with an encouraging reply. 
But Angus had been meanwhile making friends with Archbishop Beton 
lepine who were displeased with the Queen's exclustveness: and, when 
the lords came to Edinburgh for a Parliament in February, 1525, they 
compelled her to bring her son out of the Castle to the ‘Tolbooth, where 
a Council was appointed to carry on the government; and the summonses 
of treason against Angus and his friends were declared untrue. 
Margaret next sent a secret message to Albany asking for French 
support; but the time was unlucky, for the date of her messenger’s 
instructions was just two days before the battle of Pavia. Indeed from 
this time the French were generally very cautious about interfering in 
Scotch affairs without the consent of Henry, who was always « possible 
ally against the Emperor, or might be a very dangerous enemy. And 
Henry not only favoured Angus, but remonstrated strongly with his 
sister on her efforts to procure « divorce from him. Angus thus had full 
control of affairs for three years, during which the young King was 
jealously guarded, and all important offices were filled by his relatives, 
it was a time when none could prevail against a Douglas. But Margaret 
obtained from Rome a divorce from Angus and married Henry Stewart, 
who was afterwards created Lord Methven; and her son, after repeated 
efforts had been made for his liberation, escaped to Stirling Castle in 
June, 1528. Ina few months Angus and his brother Sir George Douglas 
were driven to take refuge in England, where, to James’ great gril, tay 
were well received by Henry 
James had no desire to quarrel with his tncle, but the intrigues of 
Angus, together with border raids, brought about the hostilities which 
we have noticed i in 1532, when the Earl of Northumberland invaded the 
Marches as faras the neighbourhood of Dunbar, By the mediation 
af Pacer negotiations were opened next year at Neweastle, and In 
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May, 1534, peace was concluded in London, Henry then sent to his 
nephew the Order of the Garter and afterwards Tuten ght cee but 
withvut success, to draw him into his own policy in religion against the 
Pope. Henry might well desire this; for his own conduct had raised 
the political importance of Scotland among the nations. ‘The Emperor 
courted James’ friendship, and the Pope sent him a consecrated sword 
and hat, meaning to take away Henry's title of Defender of the Faith 
and bestow it upon the Scottish King. Scotland, moreover, was an 
asylum for persons who disliked Henry's measures against the Church; 
and there was a serious possibility of an invasion from Seotland to drive 
Henry from the throne if he would not make his peace with Rome. 

In 1556 James went to France under engagement to marry Mary of 
Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Vendéme; but the lady dil not please 
him, and he actually married Madeleine, eldest daughter of Francis I, at 
Paris in January, 1637. He took ber with him to Scotland; but she died 
in the following July. Next year he married Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Duke of Guise and widow of the Duke of Longueville, Thus he was 
still strongly bound to France; but France remained on good terms with 
England, and James had no desire to disturb the existing tranquillity, 
In 1541 died two infant Princes to whom Mary had given birth, and 
also Jumes' mother Margaret, the Queen Dowager. Another child was 
expected in 1542, the year at which we have now arrived, when Henry, as 
we have said, was scheming to get Scotland completely under his power. 

In the spring Sir Thomas Wharton, Deputy Warden of the West 
Marches, submitted to the King and his Council » proposal to kidnap 
James while he was somewhere near Dumfries, and to bring him to 
Henry, The project, however, was disapproved as dangerous and sure 
to be attended with scandal if it failed. In July the outbreak of war 
between Francis and the Emperor cut off Scotland from any hope of aid 
from France against English aggression; and, while James was anxious 
for a conference between commissioners of both realms’ to put down 
border raids, Sir Robert Bowes was sent down to the border and 
arranged with Angus an invasion of Teviotdale, It took place on 
August 24, when the English burned several places; but on their return 
they were caught in an ambuscade at Hadden Rig, Sir Robert Bowes and 
most of the leaders being taken prisoners. Angus, however, escaped. 

That very day, in total ignorance of this reverse in the north, the. 
Privy Council were making preparations for a more considerable invasion 
under Norfolk. ‘The news of Bowes’ defeat made Englishmen all the 
more eager to avenge it, But James had done nothing to provoke war. 
His ambassador wns still in the English Court, desiring a passport for 
a larger embassy to treat of peace ; and, though he hardly met with due 
civility, a meeting was at length arranged, which took place at York in 
September between commissioners on both sides, But musters were 
made at the same time all over England; and, as Henry would accept 
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no terms, without free delivery of the prisoners taken by the Scots and 
renunciation of their alliance with France, the resuit was war. After it 
was begun Henry published a manifesto in his own justification, in which 
James was reproached with having shown ingratitude for protection 
afforded to him in his early years, by declining to meet Henry at York. 
The English King also revived the old claim of superiority over Scotland. 
The Duke of Norfolk crossed the border in October, and burned 
Kelso and |aid waste the neighbouring country, but was obliged to return 
to Berwick in eight days for lack of victuals. An army suddenly raised 
by James was only able to skirmish with the invaders and harass their 
retreat. James would have pursued further to revenge the injury ; 
but the nobles objected, and he returned to Edinburgh. He was warned 
not to risk his life, being childless, in dangerous expeditions. But in 
November he passed secretly to the West Borders as far as Lochmaben, 
and directed Lord Maxwell, the Warden there, with the Earls of Cassillis 
and Glencairn and other lords, to invade England near the Solway 
They entered the Debateable Land by night, in numbers reckoned at 
about 17,000, and burned some places on the Esk before daybreak on 
November 24. But Wharton at Carlisle, having got notice of the 
project, sallied out first with a small company to reconnoitre; and when 
others, following, brought up his numbers to about 2000, he crossed the 
Leven in view of the enemy, The Scots, believing that the Duke of 
Norfolk had come upon them, began to withdraw, discharging ordnance 
to cover their retreat, which they could only effect by fording the Esk 
with a mosson their left hand. But the retreat soon became o rout. 
Many were drowned in the Esk; only twenty were slain, and about 1200 
prisoners were taken, including two Earls and five Barons, Deeply 
mortified with this disgraceful defeat, James withdrew to Edinburgh and 
then to Falkland, where he remained, ill and dejected, while news was 
brought him that his Queen at Linlithgow had borne him a daughter on 
December 5. He had no comfort in the news, and died on the 14th. 
The child was Mary Stewart, who thus became Queen when only 
a week old. On hearing of her father’s death, Henry liberated the 
Solway Mos: prisoners from the Tower, and called his pensioners, the 
Earl of Angus and his brother, to a conference with them, proposing 
a treaty between the two kingdoms, with provisions for the future 
marriage of Prince Edward with the new-born babe, who was to be 
brought up in England till she reached marriageahle age. Having given 
pledges to promote this design, the Scotch lords were allowed to return 
to their country, for which they set out on New Year's Day, 1545, 
honoured with great gifts upon their departure, Meanwhile Cardinal 
Beton had claimed the government of Scotland under an alleged will of the 
deceased King; but, this being treated as a forgery, the claims of the Earl 
of Arran, 8 next in the succession, were admitted by the nobles, and 
Beton was thrown into prison. Hereupon the Cardinal laid the kingdom 
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under interdict. Nevertheless Apen cated & Parliament, which met at 
Edinburgh on March 12, and in the main favoured Henry’s policy; for 
the marriage in itself was generally approved, the Douglases were restored 
to their estates, and, the infiuence of Beton bemg excluded, an Act was 
passedl to permit the use of English Bibles. But the English King's 
demand for the control of the young Queen during her childhood was 
absolutely refused, as likewise was another for the surrender of fortresses 
in Scotland; and a little later, Sir George Douglas being sent up with 
the Earl of Glencairn for an adjustment, Henry agreed that the royal 
child should remam in Scotland till she was ten years old, sufficient 
hostages meanwhile remaining for her at the English Court, To this, 
in effect, the Scotch lords were brought, though with difficnlty, to 
emsent in the beginning of June; and by the efforts of Glencairn and 
Sir George Douglas two treaties were concluded at Greenwich on July 1, 
for peace and for the 

This arrangement offered a fair show of an international settlement ; 
but there were secret articles, apart from the treaty, which Henry was 
getting his friends in Scotland to sign, and by which he hoped to keep 
the government of the country entirely in his power, Meanwhile, 
however, Cardinal Beton had been released from prison on April. 10; 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, who had just come from France (son of that 
Farl who had entered Edinburgh with Angus in 1524), sought to 
it sore Arran both as Governor and in the succession to the Crown; 

Argyle and Bothwell joined the to protect the ts of the 
Queen Dowager and the tpaadiee tn country. a 

Meanwhile Henry, having obtained another heavy subsidy from 
Parliament, had coneluded, on February 11, a secret treaty with the 
Emperor against France, which was still unavowed when confirmed, first 
by the Emperor in Spain, March $1, and then by Henry at Hampton 
Court on ‘Trinity Sunday, May 20. But joint demands were formulated 
to be made of Francis by heralds of the Emperor and Henry at once, 
Francia, however, refused passports to the heralds to enter his country 
and the demands were intimated in London to the French ambassador. 
Then on July 7 Sir John Wallop was appointed commander of a 
detachment which joined the Emperor at the siege of Landrecies; 
where, howerer, the joint efforts of the allies, though prolonged for 
months, proved a total failore. 

Just after Wallops departure the King, on July 12, married his 
sixth and last wife, Catharine Parr. Engtand ‘won little glory from 
the campaign abroad, though, streng'the by Henry's alliance, the 
Emperor was able in September to being the Duke of Cleves into 
subjection. 

Open war with France rendered Henry's designs on Scotland more 
difficult, To secure the aid of Arran he had made him the most 
splendid offets—that he should have the Princess Elizabeth os u bride 
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for his son, and that he should himself be King of Scotland beyond 
the Forth, But Arran could not easily withstand the growing feeling 
of suspicion against England; and, though he ratified the treaty with 
Henry at Holyrood on August 25, in presence of a number of the 
nobility, he had even before that date resicned the charge of the infant 
Queen and her mother to the Cardinal and his friends. He then sought 
a meeting and reconciliation with the Cardinal at Falkirk, where be 
abjured his Protestant heresies. Immediately afterwards, on September 9, 

1ey crowned the child at Stirling as Queen. Henry's anger was 
sere But the feeling of the Scots against Englund wae: att cages 
aggravated by the discovery that some Scotch merchant-ships, whose 
safety ought to have been secured by the treaty, had been arrested at an 
English port on the plea that they were carrying victuals to France. 
Henry, moreover, let the two months expire within which he should have 
ratified the treaty; so that the Scots justly felt they had been deluded. 
Early in October a French fleet arrived at Dumbarton with money to 
oppose the designs of England. With it also came a French ambassador, 
La Bros¢, and a papal Legate, Cardinal Grimani, But the Earl of 
Lennox at once intercepted the money, and, to maintain his opposition 
to Arran, left the party of France and joined that of Henry. 

In September, while professing peace with Scotland, Henry had 
meditated a further outrage by an invasion under the Duke of Suffolk: 
but this was wisely forborne. ‘The Scottish people were already deeply 
incensed ; and the English ambassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, had to leave 
Edinburgh for his own safety, and take refuge in Angus’ Castle of 
Tantallon. In December the Scotch Parliament met, declared the 
treaties with England no longer binding, and renewed the old league 
with France. Henry immediately sent a herald to Scotland with a 
threatening and reproachful message to be read to the Estates. It was 
received by the Governor after the Parlinment had been dissolved. It 
apparently helped to bring about a forma] agreement which Angus and 
Lennox made with him on January 13, 1544, and in which the Earls of 
Cassillis and Glencairn likewise took part, all promising to unite against 
the old enemy England, But the same lords presently asked England's 
aid to support them in their own country; and a treaty was signed at 
Carlisle on May 17, by Glencairn and by the Bishop of Caithness in 
behalf of Lennox, binding them to procure Henry's appointment as 
Protector of Scotland, to put the chief fortresses of the country into his 
hands, and, if possible, to get possession of the young Queen's person, 
and convey her to England. Lennox was then to have the regency of 
Scotland and to marry Henry's niece, Margaret Douglas. This marriage 
actually took place in the following summer; and Darnley was born of 
it next year. 

But already at the beginning of the same month of May a fleet of 
200 sail under John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, had appeared in the 
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Firth of Forth and landed an army under the Earl of Hertford. The 
Earl first captured Leith, then borned Edinburgh and Leith also, and 
re-embarked in lest than a fortnight, leaving a detachment to return to 
Berwick by land, which likewise wasted and burned everything on its 
way. Having thus dealt an effective blow at Scotland, which was 
followed up in the summer and autumn by continual mvages of the 
border, with destruction of towns and villages on a scale quite unpre- 
cedented, Henry crossed, on July 14, to the siege of Boulogne, which 
was formed before his arrival. It had been agreed, after some disputes, 
that this time the Emperor and the King should operate against the 
common enemy separately and join their forces at Paris, The siege of 
Boulogne, which was very protracted, was not quite in accordance with 
this plan. The Emperor advanced into the heart of Frnce, and 
captured St Disier after a six weeks’ siege: but, in default of active 
support from his ally, on September 18 he made « separate peace with 
Francis at Crépy, and Eng was left to carry on the war alone. 
Boulogne had capitulated on September 14, Another siege—that of 
Montreuil—was bendapei. ts which Count van Buren had been eneared 
with the Duke of Norfolk. The King crossed again to Dover on the 
30th. In October, after the failure of a French attempt to recover 
Boulogne by surprise, conferences took place at Calais through the 
mediation of the Emperor; but peace could not be established, as the 
French insisted on the restoration of Boulogne, and the English on a 
promise to render no further assistance to the Scots. - 

The league between Henry and the Emperor had been hollow from 
the first; nor had it then been easily adjusted, the objects of the allies 
being entirely different. Henry had foreseen, long before he entered on it, 
that his Seottish policy would involve a war with Prance- the Emperor 
desired, if he could not drive the Turks out of Humgary, at least to 
break up the shameful alliance between them and the French King. 
The Pope meanwhile was urging both the Emperor and Francis to 
peace, so that a General Council might meet to put down heresy—that 
of England most of all: and now that peace was made, the Council was 
appointed to meet at Trent in March, 1545. 

England being thus isolated, her resources were now put to a severe 
strain, Henry had already, at the beginning of the year 1544, been 
absolved by Parliament from repayment of the foreed loan he had levied 
two years before, and it was not in this year that he began to dehase the 
currency. On May 16, however, he issued a proclamation “enhancing” 
gold and silver, that is, raising the rate of the coins to. prevent their 
being exported; for the quality of the English coinngre, at this date, 
was still high, and it was consequently in much demand in. other 
countries. But before another twelyemonth had expired, a debased 
currency was issued, which was afterwards lowered still further. Mean- 
while, in June of this year a loan was obtained from the City of London 
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by the mortgage of some Crown lands, and in Jannary, 1545, a new 
benevolence was demanded for the ware of France and Scotland. 

For the subjugation of the latter country Henry had relied chiefly 
on the aid of the Douglases and of the Scotch heretics, who hated 
Cardinal Beton and desired the overthrow of the monasteries and the 
Church. But the Douglases were double-slealers, and, since Hertford's 
burning of Edinburgh, when the Governor released them from confine- 
ment to serve against the common enemy, they had shown so much 
loyalty to their country that they were absolved from attainder by the 
Scottish Parliament in December. The King on this gave ear to « 
project of Sir Ralph Evers and Brian Layton for subduing the domains 
of the Douglascs, together with the whole country south of Forth. In 
Bardia! don tlae esatial Yashiiony a far sin Merced, where they wrecked the 
Abbey and violated the tombs of the Douglases, Anews and Arran, 
however, met them at Ancram Moor near Jedburgh and with greatly 
inferior numbers routed the English host, taking prisoners the leaders 
and some hundreds of their followers. 

The war between France and England still went on, but was attended 
with little advantage to either side, Marshal du Biez formed the siege 
of Boulogne in January; but as England commanded the sea it was 
ineffectual; and, though renewed efforts were maidle in the summer, 
they were equally fruitless. 

The French, indeed, collected a great fleet under Annebaut and 
entered the Solent, where a squadron drawn up at Portsmouth was 
unable for some time to attack them for lack of wind. In preparing 
for action, moreover, the English lost a fine vessel, the Mary Hose, which 
heeled over by accident and sank before the King’s eyes, almost all her 
crew being drowned. The French, on the other ‘ban, would have 
attacked the fleet in Portsmouth harbour, but could not approach with 
safety; and though they overran part of the Isle of Wight they were 
soon driven out, ‘They were then carried eastward off the Sussex coast, 
which they attacked with little effect, and after an indecisive action in 
the Channel, ending at nightfall, they retired to their own const, The 
siege of Boulogne was then abandoned, and in September Lond Lisle 
landed in Normandy and burned Tniport ; but sickness had broken out 
in the fleet and it returned. 

That same September the Earl of Hertford invaded the Scotch 
Marches, took Kelso, Home, Melrose, and Dryburgh, and even outdid 

ious works of destruction. Between the Sth and the 23rd of the 
month he demolished seven monasteries, sixteen castles, towers, or “piles, 
five market-towns, 245 villages, thirteen mills and three hospitals, 

In November Parliament met and, besides granting the King a new 
and heavy subsidy, put at his disposal the property of all hospitals, col- 
leges, and chantries to meet the cost of the wars. Oxford and Gamiheides 
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there were limits, evidently, that even Henry would not exceed. There 
was also a heresy bill brought forward in the Honse of Lords, which 
after much discussion was read no less than five times and then passed 
unanimously ; hut apparently it was rejected in the Commons, for it did 
not become law, On Christmas Eve the King in person prorogued 
Parliament and is recorded to have delivered a remarkable speech, in 
which he referred to the prevalent disputes about religion and urged 
more charity and forbearance. 

in the autumn there had seemed to be a prospect of peace with 
France. For peace the French were anxious if Henry could be induced 
to give up Boulogne. The Emperor offered his services as mediator; 
but a conference at Brussels led to no result, because, though the whole 
English Council was in favour of the surrender, Henry himself was 
firmly opposed to it. The Emperor was not greatly distressed by the 
failure, but sought to renew and strengthen his treaty with England, as 
the unexpected death of the Duke of Orleans at this time upset some. 
arrangements in the Peace of Crépy, and he was determined on keeping 
Milan to himself. Another set of mediators also offered their services— 
the German Protestants, who, though quite alienated from Henry for 
years past by the Act of the Six Articles and the divorce from Anne of 
Cleves, were alarmed by the near approach of the General Council 
summoned to meet at Trent, which did in fact open tts first session in 
December. Anxious to discredit the Council, it was important for them 
to make peace between England and France, and in November they sent 
deputies to n Conference at Calais, which, though continued into the 
next month, proved os ineffectual as that at Brussels, 

Direct negotiations, however, took place between English and French 
commissioners in May, 1546, with the result that peace was finally 
concluded at Campe, between Ardres and Guines; on June 7, on condi- 
tions severe enough for Francis, binding him to pay all the old pensions 
due to England and a further sum of 2,000,000 crowns for war expenses 
at the end of eight years. Boulogne was to be retained in Henrys 
hands till all was paid; but some points were left to be adjusted later 
on; and Henry agreed to the comprehension of the Scots, provided they 
would be hound by the treaties of 1548. 

Meanwhile he had just achieved one great object in Scotland, which 
he had been clandestinely pursuing for years In order to get m more 
complete command of the country. This was the murder of Cardinal 
Beton. He was sided by factions, political and religious, within the 
country ; for the Cardinal had caused one George Wishart to be burned 
as a heretic in front of his Castle at St Andrews on March 2, and 
Wishart’s friends swore to revenge his death Early in the morning of 
May 29 @ party of them entered the Castle when the drawhridge was 
down to ardgiit workmen, struck down the porter and threw him into 
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the foss, then forced the door of the Cardinal's chamber, killed him and 
hung out his body over the walls. The event caused Angus, Maxwell, 
and others to renounce the English alliance and strengthen the Governor's 
hands ngainst the insurgents. But the Castle of St Andrews was a 
strong fortress and could not be starved out, as the English, in whose 
interest it was Teally held, had the command of the sea, ‘Towards the 
close of the year the persons chiefly implicated in the murder escaped to 
London, anid these within made a capitulation with the “piste 
they would surrender as soon as an absolution came from Rome for 
the guilty parties, But this was a mere policy to draw off the besieging 
forces, for England had no intention of losing its hold on St Andrews. 

The state of the King’s health was now becoming critical, and in the 
prospect of a minority there was some speculation as to who should have 
the rule of his successor. By virtue of his birth Norfolk seemed highly 
eligible, and it appears that his son the Earl of Surrey (the poet) not 
only spoke of this privately, but had « shield painted with an alteration 
in his coat-of-arms suitable only for an heir-apparent to the Crown, 
which he kept seeret from all but his father and his sister the Countess 
of Richmond. The matter, however, became known, and he and his 
father were both arrested on December 12, and committed to the Tower, 
Norfolk signed a confession of guilt on January 12, 1547. Next day 
Surrey was tried at the Guildhall, and he was executed on the 19th. 
Against Norfolk a Bill of Attsinder was passed in Parliament, and only 
awaited the royal assent, for which a commission was drawn on the 27th: 
bat the King died that night, and the Duke was saved. 








The reign of Henry VII has left deeper marks on succeeding ages 
than any other reign in English history, Nothing is more extraordi 
than that within less than a century after Fortescue had written in 
praise of the Constitution and Laws of England, a despotism so 
complete should have been set up in that very country, But it was 
a despotism really built upon the forms of the constitution and due 
miinly to the remarkable ability of the unscrupulous King himself, 
who was careful to distarb nothing that did not really stand in his way, 
The enigma, in fact, becomes quite intelligible, when we consider how 
much weight the constitution itself allowed to the personal views of a 
very able sovercign. England was but a country of limited extent, 
without colonies or even dependencies except Ireland, or any continental 
possession save Calais. To frame a policy for such a pation required 
‘ttle more than one good diplomatic head, and when that head was the 
King’s there was not much chance of controlling him. Henry VIII was 
really a monarch of consummate ability, who, if his course had net been 
inisdinected by passion and selfishness, would have left a name behind 
‘him as the very founder of Enyland’s greatness. Not only was his 
judgment strong and clear, but he knew well how to select advivers. ‘T'o 
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Parliament only when he wanted money, or when he wished despotic 
measures passed with a semblance of popular sanction. But the forms 
of Parliamentary legislation and control were kept up; and thus, with 
weaker Kings and «a more effective popular sentiment, the ancient 
assembly afterwards proved able to recover all and more than all its 
former authority, 

The old nobility were the King’s natural advisers; the Commons 
could scarcely as yet be called a real power in the State, But the 
old nobility were reduced in numbers, and were no match for him in 
intelligence. ‘They were superseded, moreover, in the end, by a new 
nobility created by himself out of the middle classes, Meanwhile, he 
took counsel both of noblemen and of commoners just as suited himself, 
and he soon found out who served him best. Early in the reign he 
made large use of churchmen, such as Warham, Fox, Wolsey, Pace, and 
Gardiner; for churchmen were generally men of greater penetration 
than ordinary lay agents of the Crown, A perceptible’ change took 
place in this matter, when with Cromwell's aid he compelled the Church 
to acknowledge Royal Supremacy and disown the Pope's authority. 
The churchmen then promoted were only those who fell in with the 
new policy and who, occupied in enforcing it on the clergy, were not 
capable of much service in framing Acts of State or wssisting in secular 
government, For in. truth this great ecclesiastical revolution was that 
which completed and consolidated the fabric of Henry's despotism, 
If among the laity he had neither lord nor commoner who durst 
withstand him, there were churchmen like some of the Observant Friam 
who actually spoke out against the public scandal which he was creating 
by repudiating his lawful wife; and the King felt, truly enough, that 
if he was to have his way, the voice of the Church. must be either 
silenced or perverted. So the central authority of Christendom was no 
longer to determine what was right or wrong. In England the Church 
must be under Royal Supremacy. 

To this decisive breach with Rome Henry himself was driven with 
some reluctance; for no King was.at first more devoted to the Church or 
more desiruus to stand well in the opinion of his own subjects, Nor 
could it be said that the Church's yoke wns a painful one to mighty 
potentates like him. But wilfulness and obstinacy were very strong 
jeatures of Henry's character. Whatever be did he must never appear 
to retract; and he had so frequently threatened the Pope with the 
withdrawal of his allegiance in case he would not t him his divorce 
that at lest he felt bound to make good what he had threatened. For 
the first time in history Europe beheld a great prince deliberately with- 
draw himself and his subjects trom the spiritual domain ee 
enforce by the severest penalties the repudiation of pspal authority. 
For the eet time also Europe realised how weak the Papacy had Basces 
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when it was proved unable to punish such aggression. Foreign nations 
‘were scandalised, but no foreign prince could afford lightly to quarrel with 
England. Henry was considered an enemy of Christianity much as was 
the Turk, but the prospect of a crusade against him, though at times it 
looked fairly probable, always vanished in the end. Foreign princes 
were too suspicious of each other to act together in this, and Henr 
himself, by his own wary policy, contrived to ward off the danger. He 
was anxious to show that the faith of Christendom was maintained as 
firmly within his kingdom as ever, He made Cranmer a sort of insular 
Pope, and insisted on respect being paid bo his Leicree—esn ware iy in 
reference to his own numerous marriages and divorces, But, beyond 
the suspension of the canon law and the complete subjugation of 
the clergy to the civil power, he was not anxious to make vital 

in religion; and both doctrine and ritual remained in his day nearly 
unaltered. ‘The innovations actually made consisted in little more 
than the authorisation of an English Bible, the publication of some 
formularies to which little objection could be taken, and—what has 
not been mentioned above—the first use of an English Litany. For 
though as yet there was no English prayer-book, a Litany in the commen 
tongue was ordered in 1544 when the King was about to embark for 
France. 

The Authorised English Bible was undoubtedly a new force in the 
religious history of England. Wiclif's Bible had preceded it by 
more than a century, and there had been earlier translations «till, But 
Wiclif's attempt to popularise the Scriptures in an English form 
hud been disapproved of by the Church, which considered the clergy as 
the special custodians and interpreters of Holy Writ, without whose 
guidance it could too easily be perverted and misconstrued. ‘This was 
the feeling which inspired the constitution of Archbishop Arundel in 
1408, forbidding the use of any translation which had not been approved 
by the diocesan of the place or by some provincial council. In days 
when the sacred writings were only multiplied by copyists, translations 
of particular books of Scripture, or even of the whale, might be episcopally 
authorised, if good in themselves, as luxuries for private use, without 
Spparent prejudice to the faith. But Wiclif's version was regarded as 
a deliberate attempt to vulgarise a literature of peculiar sanctity which 
required careful exposition by men of learning. ‘The vernacular Bible, 
however, was prized by many laymen, even in the fifteenth century, and 
certainly influenced not a little the religious thought of the period ; for, 
in opposition to the special claims of the Church, the Lollards set up 
a theory that Scripture was the only true authority for any religious 
observances and that no special learning was required to interpret it, 
the true meaning of Holy Writ being always revealed to men of real 
humility of mind, This was also the idea of Tyndale, who, encouraged 
by « London merchant, went abroad and printed for importation into 
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England a translation he had made of the New Testament, not from the 
Latin Vulgate, like Wiclifs, but from the original Greek text: his aim 
being, as he said himself, to make a ploughboy know the Scriptures even 
better than a divine. 

The invention of printing gave Tyndale’s translation an immense 
advantage over its predecessors. It was smuggled into England and 
found no lack of purchasers, who were obliged to keep it in secrecy, 
But every effort was used by authority to put it down, Copies were 
bought up by the Bishops in the hope that the whole impression would 
be suppressed; and there was more than one burning of the books in 
St Paul's Churchyard. But the effect was only to encourage Tyndale to 
print off further copies and extend the scope of his labours: for he went 
on to translate some books of the Old Testament from the Hebrew. 
And in England, though his New ‘Testament was denounced as erron Sous 
and heretical (no doubt the language in many parts tended to discredit 
Church authority), yet the obvious thought presented itself that the 
best way to counteract the poison of an erroneous version would be the 
issue of one that was accurate and scholarly, So in June, 1530, when 
# royal proclamation was issved for the suppression of Tyndale’s and 
other heretical books, it was intimated that, though translation of the 
Scriptures was not in itself a necessary thing, yet, if corrupt translations 
were meanwhile laid aside and the people forsook mischievous opinions, 
the King intended hereafter to have those writings translated into 
English “ by great, learned, and Catholic persons.” 

A few years later, Cromwell having become Vicegerent in spiritual 
matters, Miles Coverdale under his secret patronage brought out in 
October, 1535, a complete English Bible, not, like Tyndale's, translated 
from the Greek and Hebrew, but, as the title-page announced, from the 
“Dutch” (meaning the German) and Latin—in fact, an English version 
of the Vulgate amended by comparison with the German Bible of Luther. 
This work, however, though dedicated to the King, was not issued by 
authority; and though Cromwell's injunctions of 1536 required every 
church to be supplied within a twelvemonth with a whole Bible “in 
Latin and also in English,” the direction could not have been obeyed. 
In 1557 appeared Matthew's Bible which was really made up of Tyndale's 
version of the New Testament and of the Old Testament as far as the 
Second Book of Chronicles, the other Books of the Old Testament being 
supplied from Coverdale with alterations. Its origin would not have 
pleased the Bishops, but the facts were concealed : and, a copy being sub- 
mitted to Cranmer, he wrote to Cromwell that he thought it should be 
licensed till the Bishops could set forth a better, which he did not expect 
they would ever do. ‘The King approved; Grafton and Whitchurch, the 
prititers, were allowed to sell it; and its sale was forced upon the clergy 
by new injunctions from Cromwell in. 1538. Another and more luxurious 
edition, however, was called for, and Grafton went to Paris to see it 
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printed, with Coverdale’s aid as corrector, on the best of paper with the 
best typographic art of the day, This work was far advanced when it 
was stopped by the French Inquisition; but Coverdale and Grafton. 
succeeded in conveying away the presses, type, and a company of French 
compositors, by whose aid the wreck wes fittiet in Eaevion in April, 1539. 

That edition was known as “the Great Bible” It was issued by the 
King’s ‘authority and Cromwell's; but the clergy were by no means 
pleased with the translation, whic they severely censured in Convocation 
in 1642, two years after Cromwell's death, They appointed committecs 
of the best Hebrew and Greck scholars to revise it: but the King sent a 
message through Cranmer forbidding them to proceed, as he intended to 
submit the work to the two Universities. ‘This was simply a false 
pretence to stop revision; for a patent was. immediately printed to 
Anthony Marlee giving to him instead of Grafton, she bea now in 
disgrace, the sole right of printing the Bible for four years. The Great 
Bible continued to be used in churches, and six were set up in St Paul's 
Cathedral for general use, 

These were the principal translations issued in Henry VII's time; 
and authority being given for their use, those, who maintained the old 
Lollard theory that the Bible could be safely interpreted without the 
aid of a priesthood, were encouraged in their opposition to the Church, 
This. theory was clearly gaining in strength during the latter part of 
Henry's reign and its adherents became still more ninmerous in that of 
his son, Men founded their convictions on an infallible book, were 
confident in their own judgments, and died by hundreds under Mary for 
beliefs that were only exceptionally held in the beginning of her father’s 
reign, ‘The pure delight in the sacred literature itself inspired many 
with enthusiasm; and among other results we find the musician Murbeck, 
who knew no Latin, compiling a Concordance to the English Bible, and 
the heroic Anne Askew, when examined for heresy, full of scriptural 
texts and references in defending herself. 

These cases, and lally the last, deserve more than a passing 
mention, Some account has been already given of martyrdoms, both 
for refusal to acknowledge the Royal Supremacy and for doctrines of i 
novel kind, But the results of the severe Act of the Six Articles have 
not as yet been touched upon. They were not, in truth, so appalling as 
might have been expected. The presentments at first were quashed, and 
new regulations were made about procedure, which, with further modifi- 
eations passed by Statute, considerably abated the terrors of the Act. 
But in 1543, just after the King’s marriage with Catharine Parr, four 
of Windsor-were found guilty of heresy, of whom three were burned 
Marbeck, the celebrated musician just referred to, who possibly owed 
his escape in part to his musical talents: for he was organist of St 
George's Chapel. Yet it docs:not seem that he hud really TESS 
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the law in anything; and Bishop Wakeman of Hereford, at his exarnina- 
tion, said with reference to his Concordance, “This man hath been better 
occupied than a great sort of our priests.” 

In 1546 the victims of the Six Articles seem to have heen more 
numerous, and the chief sufferer was-a zealous lady separated from her 
husband, and known by her maiden name of Anne Askew, She and 
three others were tried at the Guildhall for heresy, and confessed opinions 
wbout the Sacrament for which they were all condemned to the stake. 
Two of her fellows next day (one of them, Shaxton, had been Bishop: 
of Salisbury) yielded to the exhortations of Bishops Bonner and Heath, 
and were saved on being reconciled to the Church; but Amne was 
resolute, and would not be persuaded even by the Council, before whom 
she disputed for two days when they evidently wished to save ‘her. 
answering continually in language borrowed from Scripture. She was 
committed to Newgate and afterwards to the Tower, where she was 
racked some time before she was burnt at Smithfield. Suspicions seem 
to have been entertained that she was supported in her heresies by some 
of the ladies about Queen Catharine Parr, and she waa tortured to 
reveal her confederates ; but she denied that she had any. ‘The story of 
her examination and torture written by her own hand and printed 
abroad for the English market, certainly added new force to the coming 

There wes indeed another great change bearing on religion and 
social life, though not much on doctrine or ritual— the disolution of 
the monasteries. Its immediate effect was to produce a vast amount of 
suffering, Tt is trae that a considerable number of the monka and nuns 
received pensions, but very many were turneil out of the houses which 
had been their homes and wandered about in search of means to live, 
Even at the first suppression Chapuys was told that, what with monks, 
nuns, and dependents on monasteries, there must have been 20,000 
persons cast edrift; and thoagh this was evidently a vague and probably 
eratrvernted estimate, it indicates at least very widespread wivichedness 
and discomfort. More permanent resulta, however, arose out of the pro- 
digious transfer of property, affecting, as it is supposed, about « third of 
the land of Englund. It has been doubted whether the monks had been 
easy landlords; but when the monastic lands were confiscated and sold 
toa host of greedy courtiers the change was severely felt. The lands 
were all let at higher rents, and the newly-erected Court “for the 
Auginentation of the Crown Revenues” did its best to justify its ‘tithe. 
Moreover, the purchasers, jn order to make the most of their new aequi- 
sitions, began to enclose commons where pour tenants had been accus- 
tomed to graze their cattle; the tenants sold the beasts which they could 
not feed, and the cost of living in m few years advanced very seriously, 
This was one of the main causes of Ket’s rebellion in the following reign, 

Meanwhile, all over the country men beheld with sadness « host of 
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deserted buildings with ruined walls, where formerly rich and poor uszerl 
to receive hospitality on their travels; where gentlemen could obtain 
loans on easy terms or deposit precious documents, as in places more 
secure than their own homes; where the needy always found relief and 
shelter, and where spiritual wants were attended to no less than physical. 
The blank was rel eco in solitary and mountainous districts, 
where the monks had assisted travellers, often commercial travellers and 
“baggers of corn,” whose services were most useful to the country side, 
, With men and horses to pursue their journeys in safety. “Also the 
abbeys,” said Aske, “was one of the beauties of this realm to all 
men and strangers passing through the same; all gentlemen much 
succoured In their needs with money, their younger sons there succoureid, 
and in ntmneries their daughters brought up in virtue, and also their 
evidences (ic. title-decds) and money left to the uses of infants im 
abbeys’ hands—always sure there. And such abbeys as were near the 
danger of seabanks great maintainers of seawalls and dykes, main- 
tainers and builders of bridges and highways [and] such other things 
for the commonwealth.” 

channels on the fall of the monasteries is a matter for reflexion, 
ural labour, of course, still went on where it was necessary for the 
support of life; but some arts, formerly brought to hich perfection in 
monastic acclusion, were either paralysed for a time or migrated into 
the towns, Sculpture, embroidery, clockmaking, bellfounding, were 
among these; and it is needless to speak of what literature owes to the 
transcribers of manuscripts and the composers of monastic chronicles. 
Troe, monasticism had long been on the decline before it was swept away, 
and monastic chronicles were already, one might say, things of the past; 
but it was in monasteries also that the first printing-presses were set up, 
and the art which superseded that of the transcriber was cherished by the 
samme influence. Finally, the education of the people was largely due to 
the convent schools; and there is no doubt that it suffered very severely 
not only from the suppression of the monasteries, but perhaps even more 
from the confiscation of chantries which began at the end of the reign, 
for the chantry priest was often the local schoolmaster, Nor did the 
bousted educational foundations of Edward VI do much to redress the 
wrong, for in truth his schools were old schools refounded with poorer 
endowments. 

Still more did the hirher education of the country suffer; for the 
monasteries had been in the habit of sending up scholars to the univer- 
sities and often maintained some of their own junior members there to 
complete their education. After the Suppression, consequently, univer- 
sity studies went gradually to decay, and few men studied for degrees. 
In the six years from 1542 to 1548 only 191 students were admitted 
bachelors of arts at Cambridge and only 178 at Oxford, ‘The ioundation 
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of Regius Professorships at Oxford and Cambridge was a slight compen- 
sation, ‘The dispersion of valuable monastic libraries, moreover, was to 
some extent counteracted by the efforts of Leland, the antiquary, in his 
tour through England to preserve some of their choicest treasures for the 


Altogether, no such sweeping changes had been known for centuries, 
As regards the land some of the results may have been in the end for 
good, Better husbandry and new modes of farming, no doubt, succeeded 
in developing more fully the resources of the soil. .A check, too, was 
doubtless placed on indiscriminate charity. But problems were raised 
which were new in kind. At the beginning of the reign the chief evils: 
felt were depopulation, vagrancy, and thieves. Economic laws, of course, 
were not understood ; and attempts were made by legislation to prevent 
husbandmen’s dwellings being thrown down by landlords, who found 
it profitable to devote arable land to pasture to increase the growth 
of wool, The frequent repetition of these Acts only shows how in- 
effective they were in practice; and in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century they had become so complicated that Coke rejoiced at their 
repeal, But the evils of vagrancy and poverty assumed new forms, 
The precise effect of the fall of the monasteries wpon pauperism is not 
altogether easy to estimate, but the statement of Chapuys removes all 
doubt that it was the immediate canse of bitter penury, The evidence 
of the Statute-book on this point requires careful interpretation; for it 
was only in a later age that law was invoked to do the duty of charity. 
Down to the middle of Henry VIII's reign repeated Acts had been 
passed for the punishment of sturdy beggars and vagabonds; but it 
gradually came to be perceived that this problem could not be dealt 
with apart from reliof of the deserving poor. In 1596 the same session 
of Parliament which dissolved the smaller monasteries passed an Act for 
the systematic maintenance of paupers by charitable collections; and, in 
the first year of Edward VI, Parliament for the first time attempted to 
deal with the two problems together, with penalties of atrocious severity 
against vagabonds, But severity was futile; the Act was speedily 
repealed, and under Elimbeth a regular system of Poor Law relief was 





From the beginning of his reign Henry had been profuse in his 
extent at the cost of others. He made Wolsey present him with 
St James, made it into a palace, and laid ont St James’ Park: he built 
Nonsuch and made another lange park in the neighbourhood. Before he 
had been many years King, the enormous wealth left him by his father 
must have been nearly all dissipated. Yet the subsidies he required 
from Parliament were very moderate till 1523, when, as we have scen, 
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unprecedented taxation was imposed for the French war in addition tos 
forced Joan, from repayment of which he was absolved by the legislature 
in the year of Wolsey’s fall. Then in a few Years followed the pillage 
of the monasteries, while throughout the reign there were numerous 
attainders involving large confiscations. In addition to this immenas 
booty came further subsidies, a further forced loan for a new war with 
France, ond a new release by Parliament from the duty of repayment. 
Finally, to relieve an exhausted exchequer, the King was driven to the ex- 
pedient of debasing the currency. In 1549 4 gold coinage was issued of 23 
‘carats fine and 1 carat of alloy, with «silver coinage of 10 ox pure silver 
to oz. of alloy. In 1544 the old was still 93 carats fine, but the silver 
was only 9 oz to 3.02 of alloy. In 1545 the gold was 22 carate and 
the silver 6 oz to 6 ox. of alloy. In 1546 the gold was only 20 carats 
and the silver 4.02 to 5 oz of alloy. This rapid deterioration of the 
money, though it brought m profit to the King in the last year of 
£5. 2s. in the coinage of every pound weight of gold, and of 4. 4y. 
on every pound weight of silver, produced, of course, the most serious 


soon have been aifected hy the quantity of silver and gold poured into 
Kurope from Mexican and Peruvian mines. Hut the preat issue of base 
money in this and the following reign produced a complete dermngement 


of commerce and untold inconvenience, not ouly by the sudden alteration 
of values but by the want of confidence which it everywhere inspired. 
Not till the reign of Queen Elizabeth could « remedy be effectually 
applied to so preat an evil. 

+he King’s high-handed proceedings, alike as regards the Church, 
the monasteries, and the coinage, lowered the moral tone of the whole 
community. Men lost faith in their religion. Greedy courtiers sprang 
up eager for grants of abbey lands, A new nobility was raised out of 
the money-getting middle classes, and a host of placemen enriched them- 
selves by continual peculation, Covetousness and fraud reigned in the 
highest places. 

Yet “there is some soul of goodness in things evil,” ond the same 
policy that under Henry VII destroyed the autonomy of the Church 
and suppressed the monasteries made him seek not only to unify his 
kingdom but to bring together the British Islands under one single rule, 
England itself, no doubt, was a united country at his accession, but its 
cohesion waa not perfect. Wales and the north country beyond ‘Trent 
each required somewhat special government; and Ireland, of course, 
was a problem by itself Yet no serious perplexities had grown u 
when in 1625 the King sent hix bastard son, the Duke of Ric il 
into Yorkshire, with « Couneil to Bovern the north, and his daughter 
Mary, with another Council, to hold a Court ou the borders of Wales 
for the settlement of disputes in that country without reference to the 
Courts at Westmiuster. This arrangement was soon set aside when 
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“Mary's legitimacy was questioned, and the disaffection of Rice ap Griffith, 

whose father and grandfather had governed Wales for. rit Er 
was undoubtedly connected with the Divoree question. A little | a 
new Council for the Marches was set up under Roland Lee, whom. the 
King appointed Hishop of Coventry and Lichfield ; and by several suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament Wales itself was divided into shires, and the 
aiministration of justice in the principality assimilated to that which 
prevailed in England, only with a Great Sessions held twice-a year in 
every county instead of quarterly assizes. The admission of twenty- 
seven. members for Welsh constituencies to the English Parliament 
completed the union of the principality with the kingdom, P. 

Of a similar tendency was an Act of the King’s 27th year, by which 
power of appointing justices or pardoning offences over the whole king- 
dom restored to the Crown. Of the beneficial results of these changes 
it is impossible to doubt, especially in Wales, where “ gentlemen thieves” 
bad been « goed deal too influential, The north of England was less 
easily coerced, and after the severe measures taken by Norfolk to put 
down the rebellion a new Council of the North was established, first 
under Bishop Tunstall of Durham, afterwards under Bishop Holgate of 
Llandaff. ‘This Council which, like that of Wales, was abolished by the 
Long Parliament in 1641, was undoubtedly without parliamentary 
authority; it acted merely by the deputed authority of the Crown, 
Yet its acts could scarcely have been felt as extremely tyrannical after 
the submission of the whole country in 1537, renewed to the King 
himself when he went thither in 1541. 

In Ireland the King's policy was after many years wonderfully suc- 
cessful, Early im the reign he had allowed the Earl of Kildare, as Lord 
Deputy, to manage everything, to treat his own enemies as the King’s 
and appropriate their confiscated lands. ‘This, however, could not last, 
and in 1520 the Earl of Surrey wus sent over aa Deputy, who with 
the aid of Sir Piers Butler set about reducing the land to subjection. 
He made « good beginning and handed over the work to Sir Piers: but 
the feud between the Geraldines and the Butlers made government 
impossible. Kildare was restored for a time, but, as we have seen, had 
to be recalled, whereupon his son, becoming the Pope's champion, almost 
wrested for a time the whole government of Ireland from the ; 
But before many years the Geraldines were completely crushed, and 
young Kildare and his five uncles were hanged at Tyburn, Lord 
Leonard Grey's government, however, was cumplained of; he was re- 
called and sent to the block. It was under his successor, St Leger, that 
he endeavoured first of all to make the Pale secure, aml by and by 
induced the Lrish chieftains to submit, accepting titles from the King and 
renouncing the Pope's spiritual authority. ‘The teiumph waa completed 
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by the passing of Acts both in the Irish and in the English Parliament by 
which the King’s style was altered to “King™ instead of “lord” of 
Treland. The new style was proclaimed in England on January 23, 
1542. When Irish chieftains sat in a Dublin Parliament as earls and 
barons, with the quondam head of the Irish knights of St John as 
Viscount Clontarf, a great step had evidently been taken towards con- 
cilistion. In 1542 it was announced that Ireland was actually at peace; 
and, although this state of matters did not continue, the end of the reign 
Was comparatively untroubled. | 

Thus Henry, notwithstanding his defiance of the Pope, was wonder- 
fully successful in making himself secure at home. Abroad he had 
warded off the danger of any attempt at invasion to enforce the papal 
excommunication by continually fomenting the mutual jealousies of the 
two leading princes on the Continent, he time came, however, when, 
neutrality being no longer possible, he prepared to throw in his lot with 
the Emperor against France; and it waa in view of a war with France, 
as we have seen, that he attempted, just when Ireland had been pacified, 
to get Scotland completely under his power—a task which proved too 
much both for him and for his successor, 

Naturally, the navy and the defence of the coast occupied imuch of 
this King’s attention, From the earliest years of his reten, indeed, 
Henry took much interest in his ships. ‘Trinity House owes jits origin 
to a guild founded by royal licence at Deptford Strand before he had 
been four years upon the throne. Earlier still, when the Regent was 
burned in 1512, he immediately set about the building of the Gread 
Harry, on board of which he received a grand array of ambassadors and 





Bishops when it was dedicated in June, 1514. She was the largest 
vessel then afloat, and her sailing qualities were no less admirable than 
ber bulk, In 1522 Admiral Fitzwilliam reported that she outsailed all 
the ships of the feet except the unfortunate Mary Row. The Royal 
Navy consisted commonly of about thirty or forty sail, but it could 
always be augmented from merchunt-ships, or ships which were private 
property; though it was reported by Marillac in 1540 that there were 
only seven or eight vessels besides the King’s which were of more than 
400 or 500 tons burden. Henry's solicitude about his ships was further 
shown on the sinking of the Mary Rove before his eyes in 1545, Next 
year, for the first time, a Navy Board was established. 

The importance of the command of the sea was shown in two 
instances.at the end of the reign, when the French besieged the English 
in Boulogne, and when the Scutch fovernment attempted to besiege 
Henry's friends, the murderers of Cardinal Beton, in St Andrews. The 
hold which Henry thus had both on France and Scotland was important 
for his own protection; and the foundation of England's greatness as a 
world-power may be traced to a tyrant’s strenuous efforts to defend his 
own position, Of less permanent importance in this way were the 
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numerous fortifications he raised upon the coast, He built Sandgate 
Castle in Kent, Camber Castle near Rye, and fortifications nt Cowes, 
Calshot, and Hurst upon the Solent, and a number of other places 
besides. 

As to his army, for the most part he was not very well served. The 
policy of his father had been to prohibit by law the large retinues 
formerly maintained by the nobles to prevent the renewal of civil war. 
The result was that, when troops were needed for active service 
abroad, the nobles had no personal following, but, being each bound by 
indenture to bring so many soldiers into the field, hired men for. the 
occasion at specific wages. In consequence they were raw and ill-disei- 
plined; and their extraordinary revolt under Dorset in Spain in 1512 was 
almost paralleled in 1525, when Suffolk, partly by the weather and partly 
by the insubordination of his followers, was compelled to disband his 
army and return to Calais. After that date there was no great fighting 
for nearly twenty years, when the King again became involved both with 
France and with Scotland. In this French war he supplemented his own 
forees by engaging German mercenaries who demanded exorbitant pay 
and cheated him besides. He also detained in England with the 
Emperor's leave two Spanish noblemen of great distinction, and took a 
number of their countrymen into his service, who were delighted with 
his liberality. The increase of English influence abroad during this 
reign was in fact due mther to the personal qualities of the King, and 
to the skilful use which he made of European complications, than to 
the number or excellence of the troops at his command. 
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“ Woe unto thee, O land,” ssid the Preacher, “when thy king is 
a child.” The truth of his words did not recommend them to the 
Parliament of Edward VI; and, when Dr John Story quoted them in 
ins ae against the first Act of Uniformity, he was sent to expiate 
iis boldness in the Tower. Yet he had ail the precedents in English 
history on his side. Disaster and civil strife had attended the nonage 
of Henry NI and Edward III, of Richard I and Henry V1; and the 
evils inseparable from the rule of a child had culminated in the murder 
of Edward V. When, in 1547, a sixth Edward ascended the throne, 
the signs were few of a break in the uniform ill-fortone of royal 
minorities, Abroad, Paul [1 was scheming to recover the allegiance 
of the schismatic realm; the Emperor was slowly crushing England's 
natural allies in Germany; France was watching her opportunity to 
seize Boulogne; and England herself was committed to a hazardous 
design on Scotland. At home, there was a religious revolution half- 
accomplished and a social revolution in ferment; evicted tenants and 
ejected monks infested the land, centres of disorder and raw material 
for revolt; the treasury was empty, the kingdom in debt, the coinage 
debased. In place of the old nobility of blood stood a new peerage 
created to be docile tools in the work of revolution, The royal 
authority, having undermined every other support of the political 
fabric, now passed to a Council torn by rival ambitions and conflicting 
creeds, robbed of royal prestige, and unbridled by the heavy hand that 
hail taught it to serve but not to direct. 

Henry VIII died at Whitehall in the early morning of Friday, 
January 28, 1547. Through the night his brother-in-law, the Farl 
of Hertford, and his secretary, Sir William Paget, had discussed in the 
gallery of the palace arrangements for the coming reign. Hertford 
then started to bring his nephew, the young King, from Hatfield, while 
Henry's death remained a secret. It-was announced to Parliament and 
Edward was proclaimed early on the following Monday morning. In 
the afternoon he arrived in London, and an hour or so later the 








Counci! met in the Tower. Its composition been determines 

St Stephen's Day, five weeks before, when Henry, acting on an authority 
specially granted him by Parliament, had drawn. up a will, the genuine- 
of which was not disputed until the possibility of a Stewart 
succession drew attention to the obstacles it placed in their way to the 
throne. But the arrangements made in the will for the regency destroyed 
the balunce of parties existing in Henry's later years. Norfolle had 
been sent to the Tower, and from the sixteen executors, who were bo 
constitute Edward's. Privy Council, Bishops Gardiner and Thirlby were 
expressly excluded. ‘To the eloven, who had previously been of Henry's 
Council, five were added; two were the Chief Justices, Montagu and 








Bromiey, but the other three, Denny, Herbert, and North, were: all 
inclined towards religious change. Besides the sixteen executors | : 
nominated twelve assistants, who were only to be called in when the 
others thought fit. Whless, in defiance of the testitnony of those present 
when Henry drew up his will, thet selection is to be regarded as due 
to the intrigues of the Reformers, it would seem that Henry deliberately 
sought to smooth the way for the Reformation by handing over the 
government to « Council committed to its principles, Not half a dozen 
of its members could be trusted to offer the least resistance to religious 
change; and, when the Council nssembled in the Tower on that Monday 
afternoon, it only met to register a foregone conelusior 

Henry had been given no authority to nominate a Protector; but such 
a step was in accord with precedent and with general expectation, and 
one at least of the few conservatives on the Council thought that the 
appointment of Hertford to the protectorate afforded the best guarantee 
for the good government and security of the realm, He was uncle to 
the King, a successful general, and a popular favourite; and, though his 
peerace was but ten years old, it was older than any other that the 
Council could boast. He was to act only on the advice of his cou 
executors; but there was apparently no opposition to his appointment 
as Protector of the realm and Governor of the King’s person, On the 
following day the young King and the peers gave their assent. Five 
days later Paget produced « list of promotions in the peernge which he 
said Henry had intended to make. Hertford became Duke of Somerset, 
and Lord High Treasurer and Farl Marshal in succession to Norfolk < 
Lisle became Earl of Warwick, and Wnothesley Earl of Southampton ; 
Essex was mate Marquis of Northampton, and baronies were conferred 
on Sir Thomas Seymour, Rich, and Sheffield. 

Half of Henry's alleged intentions were not fulfilled, « strong 
argument in favour of their genuineness; Russell and St John had to 
wait for their promised earldoms, and seven others for their baronies, 
nor would Papet have then selected Wriothedley for promotion, For 
warcely wai Edward crowned (February 20) and Henry buried, when 
the Lord-Chancellor fell from power. We lind been peculiarly identified 
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with the reactionary policy of Henry's later years; and his ambition and 
ability inspired his colleagues with a distrust which increased when it was. 
found that, in order to devote more time to politics, he had, without 
obtaining a warrant from the Council, issued a commission for the 
transaction of Chancery business during his abeence, A complaint 
was at once lodged by the common lawyers, ever jealous of the 
Chancery side, and the judges unanimously declared that Southampton 
had forfeited the Chancellorship. 

A more important change ensued. Doubts of the validity of a dead 
King’s commission had already led the Chancellor to seek reappointment 
at the bands of his living sovereign, and the rest of the Council now 
followed suit: On March 13 Edward VI nominated a new Council of 
twenty-six. It consisted of the sixteen executors, except Somerset and 
Southampton, and the twelve assistants named by Henry VIII, but 
they now held office, not in virtue of their appointment by Henry's will, 
bat of their commission from the boy-King At the same time the 
Protector received a fresh commission. He was no longer bound to 
act by the advice of his colleagues; he was empowered to summon such 
councillors as he thought convenient, and to add to their numbers at 
will. No longer the first among equals, he became King in everything 
but name and prestige; and the attempt of Henry VIII to regulate the 
government after his death had, like that of every King before him, 
completely broken down. 

Few rulers of England have been more remarkable than the Protector 
into whose hands thus passed the despotic power of the Tudors. Many 
hove been more successful, many more skilled in the arts of government; 
but it is doubtful whether any have seen further into the future, or have 
been more strongly possessed of ideas which they have been unable to 
carry out, He wns born before his time, o seer of visions and a 
dreamer of dreams, He dreamt of the union of England and Scotland, 
each retaining its local autonomy, as one empire of Great Hritam, 
“heaving the sea for a wall, mutual love for a defence, and no need in 
peace to be ashamed or in war to be afraid of any worldly power.” 
Running himself the universal mce for wealth, he yet held it to be his 
special office and duty to hear poor men’s complaints, to redress their 
wrongs, and to relieve their oppression. He strove to stay the econontie 
revolution which was accumulating vast estates in the hands of the few, 
and turning the many into landless Iabourers or homeless vagranta; but 
his only success was an Act of Parliament whereby he gave his tenants 
legal security against eviction by himself. Bred in an arbitrary Court 
and entrusted with despotic power, he cast aside the weapons wherewith 
the Tudors worked their wil] and sought to govern on o basis of civil 
liberty and religious toleration, He abstained from interference’ in elec- 
tions to Parliament or in its freedom of debate, and from all attempts to 
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lay not in the severity of his laws or the rigour of his penalties, but in 
the affections of his people; and not one instance of death or torture for 
religion stains the brief and troubled annals of his rule. 

The absolutism, which came in with the new monarchy and was 
by the Protector (November 4, 1547) effected a complete revolution 
in the spirit of the Inws. Nearly all the treasons created since 195% 
were swept away, and many of the felonies. It was, indeed, still treason 
to deny the Royal Supremacy by writing, printing, overt deed or act; but 
it was no longer treason to. do so by “open preaching, express words or 
sayings.” Benefit of clergy and right of sanctuary were restored; wives 
of attainted persons were permitted to recover their dower; accusations 
of treason were to be preferred within thirty days of the offence ; 
bo one was to be condemned uni lesg he ¢onfessed OF wie accused by two 
sufficient and lawful witnesses; and Proclamations were no longer to have 
the force of law, The heresy laws, the Act of Six Articles, all the 
prohibitions against printing the Scriptures in English, against reading, 
preaching, teaching, or expounding the Scriptures, “and all and every 
other act or acts of Parliament concerning doctrine or matters. of 
teligion™ were erased from the Statute-book. 

The main ‘result of this new-found liberty was to pive fresh impetus 
to the Reformation in England. The Act of Six Articles, with all its 
ferocious penalties, had failed to cure diversities of opinion; and the 
controversies of which Henry complained to his Parliament in 1545 now 
broke out with redoubled fury, Among a people unused to freedom 
and inflamed by religious passions, liberty naturally degenerated into 
licence. ‘The tongues of the divines were loosed; amd they filled the 
land with a Babel of yoices; Esch did what was right in his own eyes, 
and every parish church became the scene of religious experiment. 
Exiles from abroad flocked to partake in the work and to propagate 
the doctrines they had imbibed at their respective Meceas, Some came 
from Lutheran cities in Germany, some from Geneva, and some from 
Zwinglian Zurich, In their path followed « host of foreign divines, 
some invited by Cranmer to form a sort of ecumenical council for the 
purification of the Anglican Chorch, some fleeing from the wrath of 
Charles V or from the perils of civil war, From Strassburg came in 
1647 Pietro Martire Vermigli, better known as Peter Martyr, a native of 
Florence and an ex-Augustinian, and Emmanuel Tremellius the Hebraist, 
a dew of Femara, and from Augsburg came Bernardino Ochino, a native 
of Siena, ones a Franciscan and then « Capuchin. In 1548 John a Laseo 
(Laski), a Polish noble, and his disciple, John Utenhove, a native of 
Ghent, followed from Emden: and 1549 Martin Bucer and Paul 
Fagius fled hither from Strassburg. Jean Véron, a Frenchman: from 
Sena, faci been in England eleven years, but celebrated the era of liberty 
by publishing in 1547 « violent attack on the Mass, Most of these 
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were Zwinglians; and even among the Lutherans many soon inclined 
towards the doctrine of the Swiss Reformers. Of the humbler immigrants 
who came to teach or to trade, not a few were Anabaptists, Socinians, and 
heretics of every hue; and England became, in the words of one horrifier 
politician, the harbour for all infidelity. 
obscured the comparative insignificance of its influence on the develop- 
ment of the English Church. The continental Reformers came too late 
to wifect the modernte changes introduced during Somerset's torate, 
and even the Second Prayer-hoak of Edward V1 owed less to their 
persuasions than hus often been supposed. England never became 
Lutheran, Zwinglian, or Calvinistic: and she would have resented dicta- 
ton from Wittenberg, Zurich, or Geneva as keenly as she did from 
Home, had the authority of Luther, Zwingli, or Calvin ever attained the 
proportions of that of the Roman Pontiff. Each indeed had his adherents 
in England, but their influence was never more than sectional, and failed 
to:'turn the course of the Enylish Reformation into any foreign channel. 

In so far as the English Reformers sought spiritual inspiration 
from other than primitive sources, it is probable, although the point 
is not capable of complete demonstration, that they, consciously 
or unconsciously, derived this inspiration from Wiclif. Like them, 
he appealed to the State to remedy abuses in the Church, attacked 
ectlesiastical endowments, and gradually receded from the Catholic 
doctrine of the Mass. The Reformation in England was divergent 
in orig, method, and aim from all the phases of the movement 
abroad; it left the English Church without a counterpart in Europe, 
—so insular in character that no sulwequent attempt at onion with 
any foreign Church has ever come within measurnble distance of 
success. It was in tts main aspect practical and not doctrinal. it 
concerned itself less with dogma than with conduct, and its favourite 
author wag Erasmus, not because he preached uny distinctive theology, 
but ‘because he lashed the evi] practices of the Church, Englishmen are 
little subject to the bondage of logic or abstract idess, and they began 
their Reformation, not with the enunciation of any new truth, but with 
an attack upon the clerical exaction of excessive prohate dues, No 
dogma played in England the part that Predestination or Justification 
by Faith played in Europe. ‘There arose a master of prophetic invective 
in Latimer and a master of liturgies in Cranmer, but no one: meet to 
be compared with the great religious thinkers of the world. Henee the 
influence of English Reformers on foreign Churches was even less than 
that of foreign divines in England. Anglicans never sought to proselytise 
other Christian Churches, nor England to wage other than defensive wars 
of religion ; in Ireland and Scotland, which appear to afford exceptions, 
the religious motive was always subordinate to a political end. 

The Heformation in England was mainly a domestic affair, a national 
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‘test against national grievances rather than part of a cosmopolitan 
avemuat towards doctrinal change. It originated in political exigenci 
local and not universal in import: and was the work of Kings and states. 
men, whose minds were absorbed in national problema, rather than of 
dlivines whose faces were set towards the purification of the universal 
Church. It was an ecclesiastical counterpart of the growth of nation- 
alities at the expense of the medieval ideal of the unity of the civilised 
world, Tits effect was to make the Church in England the Church of 
England, a national Church, recognising as its head the English King, 
using in its services the English tongue, limited in its jurisdiction to 
the English Courts, end fenced about with a- uniformity Impose by 
the English legislature. This nationalisation of the Church had one 
other effect : it brought tos sudden end the medieval struggle between 
Church and State, The Church had only been enabled to wage that 
conflict on equal terms by the support it received as an integral part of 
the visible Church on earth; and when that support was withdrawn it 
sank at once into a position of dependence upon the State, From the 
time of the submission of the elerzy to Henry VIII there has been no 
instance of the English Church successfully challenging the supreme 
authority of the State. 

Tt was mainly on these lines, laid down by Henry VI, that the 
Reformation continued under Edward VI ‘The papal jurisdiction was 
no more; the use of English had been partially introduced into the 
services of the Church; the Scriptures had been translated ; steps had 
been taken in the direction of uniformity, doctrinal and liturgical; and 
something had been done to remove medieval accretions, such as the 
worship of images, and to restore religion to what Reformers considered 
its primitive purity. ‘That Henry intended his so-called “ settlement” 
to be final is an assumption at variance with some of the evidence; for 
he had entrusted his son's education exclusively to men of the New 
Learning, he had given the same party an overwhelming preponderance 
in the Counc of Regency, and according to Cranmer he was bent in the 
last few months of his life upon a scheme for pulling down roods, 
suppressing the ringing of bells and turing the Mass into a Communion. 
Cranmier himself had for some years been engaged upon a reform of the 
Church services which developed into the First Book of Common Prayer, 
and the real break in religions policy came, not at the accession of 
Edward VI, but after the fall of Somerset and the expulsion of the 
Catholics from the Council. The statute procured by Henry VIII from 
Parliament, which enabled his son, on coming of age, to annul all Acts 
passed during his minority, was probably due to an overweening sense 
of the importance of the kingly office ; but, although it was repealed 
in Edward's first year, it inevitably strengthened the natural doubts 
of the competence of the Council to exercise an ecclesiastical st . 
vested in the King. No government, however, could afford to countenance 
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such a suicidal theory; and the Council had constitutional right on its 
side when it insisted that the authority of the King, whether in 
‘ecclesiastical or civil matters, was the same whatever his age might be, 
and refused to consider the minority as a bar to further prosecution of 
the Reformation. 

No doubt, they were led in the same direction, some by conviction 
and some by the desire, as Sir William Petre expressed it, “ to fish again 
in the tempestuous seas of this world for gain and wicked mammon.” 
But there was also popular pressure behind them. Zeal and energy, if 
not numbers, were on the side of religious change, and the Council found 
it necessary to restrain mther than stimulate the ardour of the Reformers. 
One of its first acts was to bind over the wardens and curate of 
St Martin's, Ironmonger Lane, to restore images which they had “con 
trary to the King’s doctrine and order” removed from their rae 
Six months later the Council was only prevented from directing a general 
replacement of images illegally destroyed by a fear of the controversy 
such a step would arouse; and it had no hesitation in punishing the 
destroyers. In November, 1547, it sought by Proclamation to stay the 
rough treatment which priests suffered at the hands of London serving- 
men and Apprentices, and sent round commissioners to take an inventory 
of church goods in order to prevent the extensive embezzlement practised 
by local magnates, Early in the following year Proclamations were 
issued denouncing unauthorised innovations, peas preachers who 
urged them, and prohibiting flesh-eating in Lent, In April, 1548, the 
ecclesiastical authorities were straitly charged to take legal proceedings 
apfainst those who, encouraged by the lax views prevalent on marriage, 
were guilty of such “insolent and unlawful acta” aa putting away one- 
wife and marrying another. The Marquis of Northampton was himself 
summoned before the Council and summarily ordered to separate from 
the lady he called his second wife, Similarly the first Statute of the 
reign was directed not against the Catholics, bat against reckless 
Reformers; it sought to restrain all who impugned or spoke unreverently 
of the Sacrament of the altar; the right of the clergy to tithe was 
reaffirmed, and the Canon Law as to precontracts and sanctuary, abolished 
by Henry VII, was restored. It was no wonder that the clergy thought 
the moment opportune for the recovery of their position as an Estate of 
the realm, and petitioned that ecelesiustical laws should be submitted 
to their approval, or that they should be readmitted to their lost 
representation in the House of Commons 

These measures illustrate alike the practical conservatism of Somerset's 
government and the impracticability of the theoretical toleration to which 
he inclined. His dislike of coercion occasionally got the better of his 
regan for his own proclamations, as when he released ‘Thomas Hancock 
from his sureties taken for unlicensed preaching. But he soon realised 
that the goverument could not abdicate its ecclesiastical functions, least 
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of all in the early days of the Royal Supremucy, when the Bishops and 
Cranmer especially loaked to the State for guidance, Personally he 
leaned to the New Learning, and, like most Englishmen, he was Erastian 
in his view of the relations between Church and State and somewhat 
prejudiced against sacerdotalism. Yet, in spite of the fact that after 
his death he was regarded as ao martyr by the French Reformed Church, 
he cannot any more than the English Reformation be labelled Lutheran, 
4winglan, or Calvinist; and, when he found it incumbent upon him to 
take some line in ecclesiastical polities, he chose one of comparative 
moderation and probably the line of least resistance The Royal 
Supremacy was perhaps somewhat nakedly asserted when, at the com- 
mencement of the reign, Bishops renewed their commissions to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction, and when im the first session of Parliament the 
form of episcopal election was exchanged for direct nomination hy 
royal letters patent. But the former practice had been enforced, and the 
latter suggested, in the reign of Henry VID, and Somermet secure] a 
great deal more episcopal co-operation than did either Northumberland or 
Elizabeth. Convocation demanded, inanimously in one case and by a 
large majority in the other, the administration of the Sacrament in 
both kinds and liberty for the clergy to marry; and majority of the 
Bishops mn the House of Lords voted for all the ecclesiastical bills passed 
during his protectorate. Only Gardiner and Bonner offered any resist- 
ance to the Visitation of 1547; and it must be concluded, either that 
Somerset's relipious changes accorded with the preponderant clerical 
opinion, or that clerical subservience surpassed the compliance of laymen, 

The responsibility for these changes cannot. be apportioned with any 
exactness, Probably Gardiner was not far from the mark, when he 
implied thet Cranmer and not the Protector «2s the innovating spirit ; 
and the comparative caution with which the Reformers at first proceeded 
was as mich «ue to Sometset’s restraini 2 influence as the violence of their 
later course wes to the simulated zeal of Warwick. Cranmer’s influence 
with the Counci] was greater than it hod been with Henry VII; to him 
it was left to work out the details of tha movement, and the first step 
taken in the new reign was the Archbishop's issue of the Book of Homilies 
for which he had failed to obtain the sanction of King and Convocation 
five years before. Their main features were a comparative neglect of the 
Sacraments and the exclusion of charity asa meana of salvation. Gardiner 
attacked the Hook on these grounds; and, possibly out of deference to 
his protest, the saving power of charity was affirmed in the Council's 
injunctions ta the royal visitors a few months later 

The Homilies were followed by Nicholas Udall’s edition of the 
Paraphrase of Erasmus that had been prepared under Henry VIII, and 
was now Intended, partly no doubt as a solvent of old ileas, but partly 
a 8 corrective of the extreme Protestant versions of Tyndall and 
Coverdale, which, now that Henry's prohibition was relaxed, recovered 
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their vogue. ‘The substitution of English for Latin in the services of 
the Church was gradually carried out in the Chapel Royal as an example 
to the rest of the kingdom. Compline was sung in English on Easter 
Monday, 1547; the sermon was preached, and the 7 Dewm aung, in 
English on September 16 to celebrate Pinkie; and at the opening of 
Parliament on November 4, the Gloria in Erceisis, the Creed, and 
the Agnus were all smg in English. Simultaneously, Sternhold, « 
gentleman of the Court, was composing his metrical version of the 
Psalms in English, which was designed to supplant the “lewd” ballads of 
the people and in fact eventually made “psalm-singing™ a characteristic 
of advanced ecclesiastical Reformers. 

The genera] Visitation in the summer and autumn of 1547 was 
mainly concerned with reforming practical abuses, with attempts to 
compel the wider use of English in services, the removal of image: 
thet were abuse], and a full recognition of the Supremacy of the 
boy-King. In November and December Convocation recommended the 
atiministration of the Sacrament in both kinds, and liberty for priests 
to marry; but the latter change did not receive parliamentary sanction 
until the following year. he bill against “unreverent” speaking of the 
Sacrament was, by skilful parliamentary stratery which seema to have 
been due to Somerset, combined with one for its administration in both 
kinds, the motive being obviously to induce Catholics to vote for it for 
the sake of the first part, and Reformers for the sake of the second. ‘The 
Chantries Bill was in the*main a renewal of the Act of 1545: but its 
object was now declared to be the endowment of education, and not the 
defence of the realm; and the reason alleged for suppression was the 
encourngement that chantries gave to superstition and not their sppro- 

ition by private persons, Such opposition as this bill encountered was 
tae less to theological objections than to reluctance of corporations 
surrender any part of their revenues; and Gardiner subsequently 
expresed his concurrence in the measure. Its effect on gilds was to 
convert such of their revenues us had previously been devoted to obits 
and misses into a rent paid ta the Crown; but a bill, which was in- 
troduced a year later and pussed the House of Commons, to carry out the 
ittentions of founding schools alleged in the Chantries Act, disappe 
ifter its first reading in the House of Lords on February 18, 1549. 

Immediately after the prorogstion in January, 1545, questions were 
addressed to the Bishops as to the best form of Communion service: 
the answers varied, some being in favour of the exclusive use of English, 
some of the exclusive use of Latin, ‘The form actually adopted approache 
most nearly to ‘Tunstall’s recommendation, a compromise whereby Latin 
wus retained for the exential part of the Mass, while certain prayers in 
English were adopted, ‘This new Order for Communion was issued in 
March, 1548, 1 Proclamation ordering its use after Easter was prefixed, 
and ine ribric all “varying of any rite or ceremony-in the Mass” was 
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forbidden, A more decided innovation was made in February, when by 
impression that this drastic measure would cause less disturh nce than 
the widespread contentions as to whether the images were abused or not. 
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Ashes and palms and candles on Candlemas Day had been forbidden in 
Tumary; and soon afterwards a Proclamation was issued against the 
metice of crecping to the eross on Good Friday and the use of holy 
bread and holy water. These prohibitions had been contemplated under 
Henry VIII; they met with guarded approval from Gardiner: and they 
were comparatively slight concessions to the Reformers ina Proclamation, 
the main purpose of which was to check unauthorised innovations, The 
Council also sought to remove-a fruitful cause of tumult by forbidding 
the clergy to preach outside their own cures without a special licence, 
How far this bore hardly on the Catholics depends upon the proportion 
of Catholics to Reformers among the beneficed clergy; but it is fairiy 


These measures were temporary expedients desiened to preserve some 
sort of quiet, pending the prnioctiod of the bog chi and godly ™ 
order of service towards which the Church had been moving ever since 
the break with Rome. The assertion of the national character of the 
English Chorch necessarily involved an attempt at uniformity in: its 
services. The legislation of 1547 seemed to imply unlimited religious 
liberty, and to leave the settlement of religious controversy to public 
discussion; but it was not possible to carry out @ reformation solely by 
means of diseyssion, Local option, too, was alien to the centralising 
povernment of the Tudors ancl, unchecked, might well have precipitated 
a Thirty Years’ War in England. Uniformity, however, was not the end 
which the government had in view, so much as the means to ensure peace 
and quietness Somerset was less anxious to obliterate the liturgical 
variations between one perish and another, than to check the contention 
between Catholics and Reformers which made every parish the scene of 
disorder and strife; and tlw only way he perceived of effecting this 
object was to draw up one imiform ornler, # compromise and a standard 
which all might be persuaded ‘er compelled to observe. Nor was the 
idea of iniformity a novel one. There were various Uses in medieval 
England, those of York, Hereford, Lincoln, and Sarum; but the 
divergence between these forma of service was slight, and before the 
Reformation the Sarum Use seems to have prevailed over the greater 
part of the kingdom, 

As regards doctrine, the several formiularies jxsued by Henry VIII 
accustomed men to the idea that the teaching of the Church of England 





or Reformed Churches on the Continent. Nor was jt only in the eyes af 
antipapalists that some reformation of Church service books seemed 
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1535 to Paul III, anticipated many of the changes which Cranmer made 
in the ancient Use. In Catholic as well as in Protestant churches the 
busier life of the sixteenth century, and partly to allow more time for 
preaching and reading the Scriptures. 

Thus Cranmer was only following the general tendency when, mn 
1548, he obtained Henry's consent to the examination and reformation 
of the Church service books. For some years he laboured at this task ; 
but what stage he had reached in 1547 when Convocation demanded the 
production of his work is not clear, That demand was refused; and 
it was not until September, 1548, that the final stage in the evolution 
of the First Book of Common Prayer was commenced. Its development 
remains shrouded in obscurity. There is no trace of any formal commis- 
sion to execute the task, of the composition of the revising body, or of 
the place where it carried on its work. Cranmer without doubt took the 
principal part, and once at least he called ather divines to help him at 
Windsor; but it is unsafe to assume that the revisers continued to sit 
there, or indeed that there was any definite body of revisers at all. 
Probably about the end of October most of the Bishops were invited to 
subscribe to the completed book ; but it seems to have undergone further 
alteration without their coment, and there is not sufficient evidence to 
show that if was sulimitted to Convoration, In December, it was in the 
House of Lords the subject of an animated debate in which Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Sir Thomas Smith defended, and Tunstall. Bonner, Thirlby, 
‘and Heath attacked, the way in which it treated the doctrine of the Mass. 

Cranmer himself had already advanced beyond the point of view 
udopted in the First Book of Common Prayer. In the autumn of 1545 
Bullinger’s correspondents had rejoiced over the Archbishop's abandon- 
nent of Lutheran views: but the doctrine assumed, if not affirmed, 
in the new Book seemed to them to constitute “a marvellous recanta- 
tion.” The First Book of Common Prayer bore, indeed, little resem- 
hlance to the service-books of the Zwinglian and Calvinistre Churches. 
Its affinity with Lutheran liturgies was more marked, because the 
Anglican and Lutheran revisers made the ancient uses of the Church 
their groundwork, while the other Reformed churches sought to obliterate 
as far as possible all traces of the Mas. It is the most conservative of 
all the liturgies of the Reformation; its authors wished to build upon, 
and not to destroy, the past; and the materials on which they worked 
were almost exclusively the Sarum Use aud the Breviary of Cardinal 
Quigtion. Whatever intention they may have had of denying the 
supplemental character of the sacrifice of the Mase was studiously 
veiled by the retention of Roman terminology in a somewhat equivocal 
sense; room was to be made, if possible, for both interpretations; 
the sacrifice might be regarded as real and algolute, or merely = 
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commemorative and analogical, The “abominable canon” was trans- 
formed because it shut the door on all but the Roman doctrine of the 
Mass, and the design of the government was to open the door to the 
New Learning without definitely closing it on the Old. 
The intention was to make the uniform order tolerable to. as many as 
was possible, and the result waz « cautious aiid tentative compromise, a 
sort of Anglican Interim, which was more successful than its German 
counterpart, The penalties attached to its non-observance by the First 
Act of Uniformity were milder than those imposed by any of the sub- 
sequent Acts, and they were limited to the clergy. Neither in the First 
Act of Uniformity nor in the First Book of Common Prayer is there any 
attempt to impose a doctrinal test or domatic unity, All that was 
enforced was a uniformity of service = and even here considerable latitude 
was allowed in details like vestments and ritunl A few months later a 
licensed preacher declared at St Paul's, that faith was not to be “coacted ~ 
but that every man might believe as he would. Doctrinal unity was in 
fact incompatible with that appeal to private judgment which was the 
essence of the Reformation, and Somerset's government was wise in 
limiting ite efforts to securing an outward and limited uniformity. 
Even this was sufficiently difficult. Eager Reformers bogan at once 


which earned Gardiner’s commendation, while Catholics resented “its 
departure from the standard of orthodoxy set up by the Six Articles, 
Neligious liberty was in itself distasteful to the majority; and zealots on 
either side were less angered by the persecution of themselves than b 

the toleration of their enemies. Dislike of the new service book was 
keenest in the west, where the of Comwall spoke no English and 
could not understand an English service book - they knew little Latin, 
but they were acctistomed to the phrases of the ancient Use, and men 
tolerate the incomprehensible more easily than the unfamiliar. So they 
rose in July, 1549, and demanded the restoration of the old service, the 
old ceremonies, the old images, aud the ancient monastic endowments 
They asked that the Sacrament should be aiininistered to laymen in one 
kind and only at Easter—a strange demand in the mouths of those who 
maintained the SUpreme Imporlance of tlie Aucramental sys ba ATO that 
all who refused to worship it should suffer death ns heretics; the Bibles 
were to be called in again, and Cardinal Pole was to be made first or 
— a the King’s Council. 

n the whole the Protector’s religious policy was accompanied by 
singularly little per ‘ution: and the inbneres quoted by oman 
Catholic writers date almost without exception from the period after 
his fall. The Princess Mary flatly refused to obey the new law; und 
after some remanstrance Somerset granted her permission to hear Mass 
privately in her own house, Gardiner was more of an opportunist than 
Mary: probably lw thought that his Opposition would be the wore effective 
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for being less indiscriminate. But it was no less deliberate, and in the 
early and effective days of the Royal Supremacy, when Bishops were 
regarded as ecclesiastical sheriffs, their resistance to authority was as little 
toicrated as that of the soldier or the civil servant would be now. 
Gardiner was sent to the Fleet, but he was treated by Somerset with 
what was considered excessive lenience ; and in January, 15-45, he was, by 
the King’s general pardon, released. He returned to his diocese, and 
preached obedience to the Council on the ground that to suffer evil was 
& Christian's duty, ‘The reason was scarcely pleasing to the government, 
and on June 29 he was ordered to preach s sermon at Whitehall 
his minority; at the same time he was forbidden to deal with the 
doctrines that were in dispate. On neither point did he give satisfae- 
tion, and on the following day he was sent to the ower, Bonner was 
sent to the Marshulses for a similar reason. He had protested against 
the visitation of 1547, but withdrew his protest, and after a few weeks 
in the Fleet remained at liberty until September, 1649, He was then 
accused of not enforcing the new Book of Common Prayer and was 
ordered to uphold the ecclesiastical authority of the King in a sermon at 
St Paul's; on hie failure to do so he was imprisoned and deprived by 
Cranmer of his bishopric; and at the sume time his chaplain Feekenham 
was sent to the Tower, These, however, ure practically the only instances 
of religious persecution exercised during Somerset's protectorute, 

This comparative moderation, while consonant with the Protector’s 
own inclination, waa also rendered advisable by the critical condition 
of England's relations with foreign powers. Any violent breach with 
Catholicism, any bitter persecution of its adherents, would have turned 
into open enmity the lukewarm friendship of Clurles ¥, precipitated 
that hostile coalition of Catholic Europe for which the Pope and Cardinal 
Pole were intriguing, and rendered impossible the union with Seotland 
on which the Tudors had set their hearts. For this reason Somemet 
declined (March, 1547) the proffered alliance of the German Protestant 
Princes: and, to strengthen his position, he began negotiations for 
4 treaty with France, and discussed the possibility of a marriage hetween 
the Princess Elizabeth and a member of the French royal family, The 
treaty was on the point of ratification when the death of Francis I 
(March 31) produced a revolution in French policy. The new King, 
Henry UH, had, when Dauphin, proclaimed his intention of demanili 
the immediate retrocession of Boulogne; but his designs were not contined 
to the expulsion of the English from France. He also dreamt of a union 
with Scotland. Through Diane de Poitiers the Guise influence was 
strong at Paris; through Mary de Guise, the Queen Regent of 
Scotland, it was almost as powerful at Edinburgh; and England was 
menaced with a pacte de famille more threatening than that of the 
Bourbons two centuries Inter. Even Francis had considered a scheme 
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for marrying the infant Queen of Scots to a French Prince ; and, while 
Henry VIIT in his last days had been Organising A new invasion of 
the defence of his ancient allies, 

Henry U1 of France changed « defensive into an offensive policy; and, 
in taking up the Scottish policy urged upon him by Henry VIII, Somerset 
was seeking, not merely to carry out one of the most cherished of ‘Tudor 
aims, but to ward off a danger which now presented itself in more 
menacing guise than ever before. ‘There might be doubts a= to the 
policy of pressing the union with Scotland at that juncture—there could 
be none as to the overwhelming und immediate necessity of preventing 
a union between Scotland and France; and Gardiner’s advice, to let 
the Scots be Scots until the King of England came of age, would have 
been fatal unless he could guarantee a similar abstinence during the 
same period on the part of Henry IL Somerset, however, pursued. 
methods different from those of Henry VIII, He abandoned alike the 


ences to James V os a “ pretensed king”; he endeavoured to persunde 
the Scots that union was as much the interest of Scotland as of 
England; and all he required was the fulfilment of the treaty which the 
Scots themselves had made in 1548. His efforts were vain: encouraged 
by French aid in men, money, and ships, the Seottish government refused 
fo negotiate, and stirred up trouble in Ireland. In Seplember, 1547, the 
Protector crossed the border, and on the LOth he won the crmhing 
victory of Pinkie Cleugh. "The result was to place the Lowlands at 
England's mercy; and, thinking he had shown the futility of resistance, 
Somerset attempted to complete the work by conciliation. 

During the winter he put forward aome remarkable suggestions for 
the Union between England and Scotlani|l. He proposed to abolish the 
names of English and Scots associated with centuries of strife, and to 
“take again the old indifferent name of Britons.” The United Kingdom 
was to be known as the Empire, and its sovereign as the Emperor of 
Great Britain, There was to be no forfeiture of lands or of liberty, 
but freedom of trade and of marriage. Scotland wns to retain her local 
autonomy, and the children of her Queen were to rule over England. 
Never in the history of the two realms had such liberal terms been 
offered, but reason, which might have counselled acceptance, was no 
match for pride, prejudice, and vested interests. Care was taken that 
these proposals should not reach the mass of the Scottish people. Most 
of the nobility were in receipt of French pensions : and the influence of the 
Church was energetically thrown into the scale against accommodation 
with a schismatic enemy, It was only among the peasantry, where 
Protestantism had made some way, that the Union with England was 
popular; and that influence was more than counterbalanced by the 
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presence of French soldiery in the streets of Edinburgh and in most of 
the strongholds of Scotland. The seizure of Haddington in April, 1548, 
secured fora year the English control of the Lowlands; but it did not 
prevent the young Queen's transportation to France, where she was at 
once betrothed to the Dauphin. This step provoked Somerset in October 
to revive once more England's feudal claims over Scotland, and to hint 
that the English King had a voice in the marriage of his vassal. But 
the Guises could afford to laugh at threats, since they knew that the 
internal condition of England in 1549 prevented the threats being 
backed by adequate force in Scotland or in France, In both kingdoms 
they became more aggressive; they were in communication with rebels 
im Ireland, and in January, 1549, a French emissary was sent to England 
to sce if Thomas Seymour's conspiracy might be fanned into civil war. 

Thomas Seymour, the only one of the Protector’s brothers who 
showed any aptitude or inclination for public life, had served with 
distinction on sea and land under Henry VITL He had commanded 
a fleet in the Channel in 1545, had been made master of the Ordnance, 
and had wooed Catharine Parr before she became Henry's sixth wife, 
A. few days before the end of the late reign he was sworn of the Privy 
Council ; and on Edward's accession he was made Baron Seymour and 
Lor! High Admiral. These dignities seemed to him poor compared 
with his brother's, and he thought he ought to be governor of the King’s 
person. After unsuccessful attempts to secure the hands of the Princess 
Mary, the Princess Elizabeth, and Anne of Cleves, he married Catharine 
Parr without consulting his colleagues; and before her death he renewed 
his advances to the Princess Elizabeth. He refused the command of the 
feet during the Pinkie campaign, and stayed at home to create a party 
for himself in the country. He suffered pirates to prey on the trade of 
the Channel, and himself received a share of their ill-gotten goods; he 
mate a corrupt bargain with Sir William Sharington, who provided him 
with money by tampering with the Bristol mint, and he began to store 
arms and ammunition in various strongholds which he acgtired for the 
purpose. The disclosure of Sharington’s frwuds (January, 1549) brought 
‘Seymour's plots to light. After many examinations, in which Warwick 
and Southampton took a leading part, a bill of attainder against the 
Admiral was introduced into Parliausent = it passed, with a few dissen- 
tients, in the House of Commons, and unanimously in the House of 
Lords, and on March 20 Seymour was executed. ‘The sentence was pro- 
bably just, but the Protector paid dearly for his weakness in allowing 
it to. be carried out. His enemies, such as Warwick and Southumpton, 
who to have been the prime movers in Seymour's riin, perceived 
more clearly than Somerset, how fatally his brother's death would under. 
mine his own position and alienate popular favour in the struggle on 
which he bad now embarked in the cause of the poor against the great 
majority of the Council and of the ruling classes in England. 


This struggle was fought over the Protector’s attitude towards the 
momentous social revolution of the sixteenth century, a movement which 
lay at the root of most of the internal difficulties of Tudor governments, 
and vitally affected the history of the reign of Edward VL It was in 
effect the breaking up of the foundations upon which society had been 
based for five hundred years, the substitution of competition for custom 
as the regulating principle of the relations between the various classes of 

Social organisation in medieval times was essentially conservative ; 
castom was the characteristic sanction to which appeal was universally 
made, Land, in the eyes of its military feudal lord, was valuable less 
a3 4 source of monty than as a source of men: it was not rent but 
service that he required, and he wus seldom tempted to reduce his 
service-roll in order to awell his revenues. But the Black Death and 
the Peasants’ Revolt, co-operating with more silent and gradual causes, 
weakened the mutual bonds of interest between landlord and tenant, 
while the extension of commerce produced a wealthy class which slowly 
gained admission into governing circles and established itself on the 
land. To these new lindlords land was mainly an investment; they 
applied to it the principles they practised In trade: and smuight to 
extract from it not men but money, They soon found that the petite 
culfure of feudal times was not the most profitable use to which land 
could be turned ; and they began the practice known as “e crossing,” of 
which complaint was made as curly as 1484 in the Lord Chancellor's 
speech to Parliament. Their method was to buy up several holdings, 
which they did not lease to so many yeumen, but consolidated, leaving 
the old homesteads to decay; the former tenants became either vag 
bends or landless labourers, who boarded with their masters and were 
precluded by their position from marrying and raising families, Simi- 
larly the new landed gentry sought to turn their vague and disputed 
rights over common lands into palpable means of revenue. Sometimes 
with and often without the ec ent of the commoners, they pro | 
to enclose vast stretches of land with a view to converting it either to 
tillage or to pasture. ‘The latter proved to be the more remunerative 
owing to the great development of the wool-market in the Netherland ; 
and it was calculated that the lord, who converted open arable land into 
enclosed pasture land, thereby doubled his income, 

Yet another method of extracting the utmost monetary value from 
'he land was the raising of rents; it had rarely occurred to the un- 
commercial feudal lord to interfere with the ancient service or rent 
which his tenants paid for their lands, but respect for immemorial 
eyStom counted for little svainst the retired trader's habit of desnanding 
thé highest price for his goods. The direct result of these tendencies 
wes to pauperise a large section of the community, though the agpregate 
wealth of the whole was increased The English yeomen, who had 
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supplied the backbone of English armies and the great jority of 
students at English Universitics, were depressed into Sghtnids os hired 
foreign mercenaries took the place of English soldiers: for “ shepherds ” 
wrote a contemporary “be but ill archers” 

These evils had not passed without notice from statesmen and writers 
in the previous rei Wolsey, inspired perhaps by Sir Thomas More, 
had in 1517 made a vigorous effet to check enclosures; and More 
in the pages of his Vfopia. Later in the reign of Elenry VIII remedial 
measures hud been warmly urged by conservatives like Thomas Lupset 
and Thomas Starkey, and by more radical thinkers like Brynkelow and 
Robert Crowley, But the King and his ministers were absorbed in the 
task of averting foreign complications and effecting a religious revolution, 
while courtiers and ordinary members of Parliament were not concerned 
' to check « movement from which they reaped substantial profit. After 
the accession of Edward VI the constant aggravation of the evil and the 
sympathy it was known to evoke in high quarters brought the question 
more prominently forward, ‘The Protector himself denounced with 
more warmth than prudence the misdeeds of new lords “sprung from 
the dunghill.” Latimer inveighed acainst them in eloquent sermons 

weached at Court; Scory told the young King that his subjects had 
ee “more like the slavery and peasantry of France than the ancient 
and godly yeomanry of England.” Cranmer, Lever, and other reforming 
divines held similar opinions, but the most earnest and active member 
of the party, which came to be known as the “Commonwealth's men,” 
was John Hales, whose Discourse of the Common Weal is one of the 
most informing documents of the age. 

The existence of this party alarmed the official class, but the 
Protector more or Jess openly adopted its social programme; and it 
was doubtless with his connivance that various remedin! measures were 
introduced into Parliament in December, 1547. One bill “for bringing 
up poor men’s children” was apparently based on a suggestion made by 
Brynkelow in the previous reigti that a certain number of the poorest 
children in each town should be brought up at the expense of the 
community; another bill sought to give farmers and lessees security of 
tenure; and a third provided against the decay of tillage and husbandry. 
None of these bille got beyond a second reading, and the only measure 
which found favour with Parliament was an Act which provided that a 
weekly collection in churches should be made for the impotent poor, and 
that confirmed vagabonds might be sold inte slavery, 

The failure of Parliament to find adequate remedies was the 
signin! for agrarian disturbances in Hertfordshire and other counties 
in the spring of 1548; and the Protector, moved theretc by divers 
supplications, some of which are extant, now determined to take action 
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independently of Parliament. On the first of June he issued o Procla- 
mation, in which he referred to the “insatiable greediness” of those hy 
whose means “houses were decayed, parishes. diminished, the force of 
brute beasts and driven from their houses by sheep and bullocks.” 
Commissioners were appointed to enquire into the extent of enclosures 
made since 1485 and the failure of previous legislation to check them, 
and to make returns of those who broke the law. 

The commissioners, of whom Hales was the chief, encountered an 
organised and stubborn resistance from those on whose conduct they 
were to report. With a view to disarmi osition, the presentment 
of offenders was postponed, until seidinion t should f have been collacted to 
form the basis of measures to be laid before Parliament: and subse- 
qeently Hales obtained from the Protector a general pardon of the 
offenders presented by the commission. Both measures failed to mollify 
the gentry, who resolutely set themselves to burke the enquiry. They 
pécked the juries with their own servants; they threatened to evict 
tenants who gave evidence against them, and even had them indicted at 
the assizes. Other means taken to conceal the truth were the ploughing 
up of one furrow in « holding enclosed to pasture, the whole being then 
returned as arable land, and the placing of a couple of oxen with-o 
Hock of sheep and passing off the sheep-ron as land devoted to fatting 
beasts, Under these circumstances it was with difficulty that the com- 
missioners could get to work at all; and only those commissions 
which Hales sat appear to have made any return. ‘The opposition was 
ae venti to the Hocost of Parliament. In November, 15458, 
Hales introduced various bills for maintaining tillage and husbandry, 
for restoring tenements which hnd been aulfered to decay, and for 
checking the growth of sheep-furma Au Act was passed remitting the 
peyment of fee-farms for three years in order that the proceeds might 
be devoted to finding work for the unemployed; and a tax of twopenre 
wis Imposed on every sheep kept in pasture. But the more important 
bills were received with open hostility; and after acrimonious debates 
they were all rejected either by the Lords or by the Commens, 

This result is not surprising, for the statute of 1480 had limited 
petliamentary representation, so far as the agricultural districts were 
coferned, to the landed gentry; and there are frequent complaints of 
the time that the representation of the boroughs had also fallen mainly 
into the hands of capitalists, who, by engrossing household property and 
menopolising trade, were providing the poorer townsfolk with grievances 
sitilar to those of the country folk. Nor was there a masterful Tudor 
to OVerawe fesistance. The government was divided, for Somerset's 
adOplion of the peasants’ cause had driven the majority of the Council 
int secret opposition. Warwick seized the opportunity. Hitherto 
there had been ne apparent differences between him and Somerset; but 
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now his park was ploughed up as an illegal enclosure, and he fiurcely 
attacked Hales us the cause of the agrarian discontent, Other members. 
of the government, including even his ally Paget, remonstrated with the 
Protector, but without effect, except to stiffen his back and confirm him 
in his course. Fresh instructions were issued to the commissioners in 
1549; and, having failed to obtain relief for the poor by lestslation, 
Somerset resorted to the arbitrary expedient of erecting a sort of Court 
of Requests, which ant in his own house under Cecil's presidency to hear 
any complaint that poor suitors might bring against their oppressors, 

Measures like these were of little avail to avert the dangers Somerset 
feared. Parliament had scarcely disposed of his bills, when the re- 

ntment of the peasants found vent in open revolt. ‘The flame was 
kindled first in Somersetshire: thence {t spread eastwards into Wilts 
and Gloucestershire, southwards into Dorset and Hampshire and torth- 
wards into Berks and the shires of Oxford and Buckingham. Surrey 
remained in a state of “quavering quict"; but Kent felt the genera) 
impulse Far in the west Cornwall and Devon rose; and in the east 
the men of Norfolk captured Norwich and established a “ commonwealth” 
on Mowusehold Hill, where Robert Ket, albeit himself a landlord of 
ancient family, laid down the law, and no rich man did whut he liked 
with his own. The civil war, which the French king had hoped to 
evoke from Seymour's conspiracy, seemed to have come at last, and 
with it the opportunity of France. On Angust 8, 1549, at Whitehall 
Palace, the French ambassador made a formal declaration of war. 

The successful Chauvinist policy of the French government would 
have precipitated « conflict long before but for the efforts of the English 
to avoid it. Henry Tf had began his reign by breaking off the nego- 
Hintions for an alliance with England, and declining to ratify the 
arrangement which the English and French commissioners had drawn 
up for the delimitation of the Boulonnais, But a variety of circum- 
stances induced him to modify for « time his martial ardour, and restrict 
his hostility to a policy of pin-pricks administered to the English in 
their French possessions. The complete defeat of the German Princes 
at Mihlberg (April, 1547) made Henry anxious as to the direction in 
which the Emperor would turn his victorious arms: and the rout of 
the Scots at Pinkie five months later inspired a wholesome respect for 
English power. Then, in 1548, Guienne broke out in revolt against the 
gabelle, and clamoured for the privileces it had once enjoyed under its 
English kings. Charles V, moreover, although he disliked the religious 
changes in England and declined to take any active part against the 
Scots, gave the French to understand that he considered the Scots his 
enemies. Somerset, meanwhile, did his best to keep on friendly terms 
with Charles, and sought to mitigate his dislike of the First Act of 
Uniformity by granting the Princess Mary « dispensation to hear mas 
in private. Unless the Emperor's attention was ahsorbed elewhere, 
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& French attack on England might provoke an imperial onslaught on 


veil the endles hickerings with France about Boulogne were very 
exasperating; and eventually the Protector offered to restore it at once 
for the sum stipulated in the treaty of 1546, if France would further 
the marriage between Edward VI and Mary, Queen of Scots. That, 
however, was the Inst thing to which the Guises would consent; the 
preservation of their influence in Scotland was at that moment the 
mainspring of their action and the chief cause of the quarrel with 
England, The only condition on which they would keep the peace was 
the abandonment of Scotland to their designs, and that condition the 
Protector refueed to the last to grant. Before the end of June, 1549, 
Paget to Charles V with proposals for the marriage of the Princess 
Mary with the Infante John of Portugal, for the delivery of Boulogne 
into the Enrperor’s hunds, and for a joint invasion of France by 
Imperial and English armies, This embassy seems to have alarmed 
Henry IT, and he at once appointed commissioners to settle the disputes 
in the Boulommais. The Protector thereupon forbade Paget to proceed 
with the negotiations for a joimt invasion, The Emperor at the same 
tine, doubtful of the value of England's alliance in her present disturbed 
condition, and immersed in anxieties of his own, declined to undertake 
the burden of atioewd or to knit any closer his ties with England. 
This refusal encouraged the French king to begin hostilities, He had 
collected an army on the borders of the Bouionnais; and in August 
it crossed the frontier. Ambleteuse (Newhaven) was captured through 
treachery; Blackness was taken by assault; Boulogneberg was dismantled 
antl abandoned by the English; and the French forces:sat down to 
besiege Boulogne. 

The success of the French was mainly due to England's domestic 
troubles. Levies which had been raised for service in France were 
diverted to Devon or Norfolk. Fortunately, both these revolts were 
crushed before the war with France had lasted a fortnight. ‘The rising 
in the west, for which religion had furnished « pretext and enclosures 
the material, died awny after the fight at the Barns of Crediton, and the 
relief of Exeter by Russell on August 9. The eastern rebels, who were 
stirred solely by social grievances, caused more alarm; and o suspicion 
lest the Princess Mary should be at their back gave some of the Council 
sleepless night.. ‘The Marquis of Northampton was driven out of 
Norwich, and the restraint and orderliness of the rebels’ 
secured them a good deal of sympathy in East Anylia. ere 
however, to whom the command was now entrusted, was o soldier of 
rel ability, and with the help of Italian and Spanish mercenaries he 
routed the insurgents on August 24 at the battle of Dussindale, near 
Mousehold Hill. His victory nade Warwick the hero of the gentlemen 
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of England. He had always oppos the Protector's agrarian schemes, 
and he waz now in a position to profit by their failure. 

The revolts had placed Somerset in a predicament from which 
a modem minister would have sought refuge in resignation, His 
sym th the insurgents Weakened his action against them ; and 
: ad uss to pardon and reluctance to proscribe exasperated most of 

Wearues. He was still obstinate in his assertion of the essential 
justice of the rebels’ complaints, and was believed to be planning for the 
approaching meeting of Parliament more radical measures of redress 
than had yet been laid before it. Paget wrote in alarm lest far-reaching 
projects should be rashly adopted which required ten years’ deliberation: 
and other officials made Cecil the recipient of fearful Warnings against 
the designs of the “Commonwealth's men.” ‘The Council and the 
governing classes generally were in no mood for measures of conciliation, 
and disasters abroad and disorders at hone afforded s good pretext for 
removing the man to whom it was convenient to ascribe them. 

The malcontents found an excellent party-leader in. Warwick; few 
men in English history have shown a greater capacity for subtle intrigue 
or smaller respect for principle, A brilliant soldier, a skilful diplomatist, 
and an accomplished man of the world, he was described at the time as 
the modern Alcibindes. No one could better turn to his own purposes 
the passions and interests of others, or throw away his tools with less 
compunction when they had served his end. Masking profound ambitions 
under the guise of the utmost deference to his colleapues, he never at 
the time of his greatest influence attempted to claim « position of 
formal superiority, Afterwanis, when he was practically roler of 
England, he sat only fourth in the order of precedence at the Council- 
board; and content with the substance of power, he eschewed auch tithes 
63 Protector of the Realm or Governor of the King’s person. 

In the yeneral feeling of discontent he had little difficulty in uniting 
various sections in an attack on the Protector, The public at large 
were put in mind of Somerset's ill-success abroad; the landed gent 
heeded no reminder of his attempts to check their enclosures. Protestant 
zealots recalled his slackness in dealing with Mass-priests, and Catholics 
hated his Prayer Book, Hopes were held out to all: Gardiner in the 
Tower expected his release: Bonner appealed against his deprivation : 
and Southampton made sure of being restored to the woolsack. Privy 
Councillors had private pricfs aa well as public grounds to allege: the 
Protector had usurped his position in defiance of Henry's will: he had 
negiected their advice and browheaten them when they 
he consulted and enriched only his chosen friends: Som: 
erected, but Warwick's parks were ploughed up. 

Tt was at Warwick's and Southampton’s houses in Holborn that the 
plot against the Protector was hat in September, 1549; and the im- 
medinte excuse for his deposition appears to have heen the shandonment, 
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after a brave defence, of Haddington, the chief English stronghold 
in Scotland (September 14), Somerset had left Westminater on the 
12th with the King and removed to Hampton Court; Cranmer, Paget, 
St John, the two Secretaries of State, Petre and Sir Thomas Smith, 
and the Protector’: own Secretary, Cecil, remained with him till the 
beginning of October; but the rest of the Council secretly gathered in 
London and collected their retainers, The aldermen of the City were 
on their side, but the apprentices and poorer classes generally adhered 
to the Protector, One of Warwick's methods of enlisting the support 
of the army was to send their captains to Somerset with petitions 
for higher pay than he knew the Protector could grant. The Duke 
apparently suspected nothing, unless suspicion be traced in the “matter 
af importance” to which he referred in his letter of the 27th, urging 
Russell and Herbert to hasten their return from the west, But by the 
ard or 4th of October rumours of what was happening reached him. 
On the Intter day that “crafty fox Shebna,” as Knox called St John, 
deserted to his colleagues in London, and secured the Tower by dis- 
placing Somerset's friends. On the th Somerset sent Petre to demand 
an explanation of the Council's conduct; but Petre did not return, 

The Protector now thought of raising the masses against the classes. 
Handbills were distributed inciting the commons to rise in his defence ; 
extortioners and “great masters” were conspiring, they were told, azainst 
the Protector because he had procured the peasants their pardon. On 
the might of the 6th he hurried the King to Windsor for the aake of 
greater security, But either he repented of his efforts to stir a social 
wat, or he saw that they would be futile; for in a letter to the Council 
on the 7th he offered to submit upon reasonable conditions drawn up by 
representatives of both parties. The Council in London delayed their 
answer until they had heard from Russell and Herbert, to whom both 
parties had appealed for help, ‘The communders of the western army 
were at Wilton, and their action would decide the issue of peace or war. 
They promptly strengthened their forces, and moved up to Andover. 
There they found the country in a general uproar; five-or six thousand 
met from the neighbouring counties were preparing to march to 
Somerset's aid. But Russell and Herbert were disgusted with the 
Protector’s inflammatory appents to the turbulent common: : they threw 
the whole weight of their influence on the Council's side, and succeeded 
int \ aap the commotion, reporting their messures to both the rival 
fautions. 

On receipt of this intelligence the Lords in London brashed aside 
tlie conciliatory pleas of the King, Cranmer, Paget, and Smith, and took 
steps to elect the Protector’s arrest. They were aided by treacherous 
advice from Paget, who purchased his own immunity at the expense of his 
colleagues. In accordance probably with Payret’s superestions, Sir Philip 
Haby was sent to Windsor on the 10th with solemn promises from the 
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‘Counc! that the Duke should suffer no los in lands, goods, or honours, 
and that his adherents should not be deprived of their offices, On the 
delivery of this message Paget fell on his knees before the Protector, anid, 
with tears in his eyes, besought him to avail himself of the Council's 
merciful disposition. ‘The others, relieved of their apprehensions, wept 
for joy and counselled submission, Somerset then gave way; and, throwels 
the “diligent travail” of Cranmer and Paget, his servants were removed 
from attendance on the King's person. When this measure had been 
effected, the Council no longer considered itself bound to observe the 
promises by which it had induced the Protector and his adherents to 
submit. Wingfield, St Leger, and Williams were sent with an armed 
force to arrest them all except Cranmer and Paget. On the 12th the 
whole Council went down to Windsor to complete the revolution. 
Somerset was conveyed to London, paraded as a prisoner through the 
streets, and shut up in the Tower; Smith was deprived of the secretary- 
ship, expelled from the Council, and also sent to the Tower; and a like 
fate befell the rest of those who had remained faithful to the Protector. 
Of the victors, Warwick resumed the office of Lord High Admiral, which 
had been vacant since Seymour's attainder; Dr Nicholas Wotton, who 
was also Dean of Canterbury and of Yark, succeeded Smith as Secretary; 
and Paget received a peerave in reward for his services. The distri- 
bution of the more important offices was deferred until it was settled 
which section of the Protector’s opponents was to have the upper hand 
m the new government. For the present it was advisable to meet 
Parliament with as united a front as possible, in order to secure its 
sanction for the Protector’s deposition, and its reversal of so much of his. 
policy ss both sections agreed in detesting. 

On the broader aspects of that policy there was not much difference 
of opinion. Most people of influence distrusted that liberty on which 
Somerset set so much store. Sir John Mason, for instance, an able and 
educated politician, described his repeal of Henry VOITs laws cor errr cy 
verbal treason as the worst act done in that generation; and in accordance 
with this view a bill was introduced declaring it felony to preach and 
hold “divers” opinions. Differences about the definition of the offence 
apparently caused this bill to fail; but measures sufficiently drastic were 
| ‘Passed to stifle any opposition to the new government, Ministers sought 
to perpetunte their tenure of office by making it high treason for anyone 
fo attempt to turn them out, That tremendous penalty, the heaviest 
known to the law, had hitherto been reserved for offences against the 
sacrosanct persons of royalty; it was now employed to protect those who 
wielded royal authority. [t became high treason for twelve or more 
persons to meet with the object of killing or even imprisoning a member 
of the Privy Council—an unparalleled enactment which, had it been 
ntrospective, would have rendered the Privy Council itself liable to » 
charge of treason for its action against the Protector. The same clause 
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imposed the same penalty upon persons assembling for the purpose of» 
“altering the laws”; and the Act also omitted the safeguanis Somerset 
had provided against the abuse of such treason laws as he had left on 
the Statute-book; it contained no clause limiting the time within which 
charges of treason were to be preferred or requiring the evidence of 
two witnesses, 

The fact that this Act did not pass until it had been read six 
times in the Commons and six times in the Lords may indicate that it 
encountered considerable opposition; but there was probably little hesi- 
tation in reversing the Protector’s agrarian policy. Parliament-was not 
indeed content with that; it met (November 4, 1549) in a spirit of 
exasperation and revenge, and it went back, not only upon the radical 

oposals of Somerset, but also upon the whole tenour of ‘Tudor land 
legislation. Enclosures had been forbidden again and again; they were 
now expressly declared to be legal; and Parliament enacted that lords 
of the manor might “approve themselves of their wastes, woods, and 
pastures notwithstanding the gainsaying and contradiction of their 
tenants.” In order that the process might be without Jet or hindrance, 
it was mace treason for forty, and felony for twelve, persons to meet for 
the purpose of breaking down any enclosure or enforcing any right of 
way; to summon ‘such an assembly or incite to such an act waa also 
felony; and any copyholder refusing to help in repressing it forfeited 
his copyhold for life. ‘The same penalty was attached to hunting in 
any enclosure and to assembling with the object of abating rents or the 
price of corn; but the prohibition against capitalists conspiring to raixe 
prices was repealed, and so were the taxes which Somerset had Lint priseerd 
on sheep and woollen cloths. ‘The masses had risen against the classes, 
and the classes took their revenge. 

This, however, was not the kind of reaction. most desired by the 
Somerset, Southampton was moved by private grudges, but he also 
desired a return to Catholic usages or at least a pause in the process if 
chyntge; and for a time it seemed that his party might prevail. “Those 
crue! beasts, the Romanists,” wrote one evangelical divine, were already 
beginning to triumph, to revive the Mass, and to threaten faithful servants 
of Christ with the fate of the fallen Duke. They were, said another, 
striggling earnestly for their kingdom, and even Parlinment felt it 
necsary to denounce rumours that the old Latin service and suppersti- 
tiof’ tees would be restored. Southampton was one of the six lords to 
whose charge the person of the King was specially entrusted: the Ear! of 
Arjndel was another, and Southwell reappeared at the Council board. 
taken to find m successor, and the decision might yet be reversed, 
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So the balance trembled, But Southampton was no match for “that 
most faithful and intrepid soldier of Christ,” as Hooper styled Warwick. 
“England,” he went an, “cannot do without him.” Neither could the 
Earl afford to discard such zealous adherents os the Reformers; in them 
he found his main support. ‘They compared him with Moses and Joshua, 
and described him and Dorset as “the two most shining lights of the 
Church of England” They believed that Somerset had been deposed for 
his slackness in the cutwe of religious persecution; Warwick resolved 
to run no such risk. The tendency towards religious change, which 
Henry VII had failed to stop, was still strong, and Warwick threw 
himself into the stream, Privately he seems, if he believed in anything, 
to have favoured Catholic doctrines; and the consciousness of his insin- 
cerity made him all the louder in his professions of Protestant zeal, and 
all the more eager to push to extremes the principles.of the Reformers. 
He became, in Hooper's words, “a most holy and fearless instrument 
of the Word of God.” 

But this policy could not be combined with the conciliation of 
Catholics ; and the coalition which hind driven Somerset from power fell 
asunder, as soon as its inumediate object had been achieved, and it. was 
called upon to formulate a policy of its own, Southampton ceased to 
attend the Council after October; and Parliament, which had completely 
reversed the Protector’s liberal and social programme, effected almost as 
great a change in the methods and aims of his religious policy. The 
direction may have been the same, but it is pure assumption to suppose 
that the Protector would have gone so far as his suceessors or employed 
the same violence to attain his ends. ‘The difference in character between 
the two edininistrators was vividly illustrted in the session of Parlianient 
which bezan a month after the change: Under Somerset there had al ways 
been « good attendance of Bishops, and a majority of them had voted for 
all his religious proposals, at the opening of the first session after his fall 
there were only nine Bishops, and a majority of them voted agamst two 
of the three measures of ecclesinstical importance pased during its course: 
One was the Act for the destruction of all service books other than the 
Book of Common Prayer and Henry's Primer; and the other was a 
renewal of the provision for the reform of Canon Law, A majarity of 
Bishops voted for the bill appointing a commision to draw up & new 
Ordinal ; but, when they complained that their jurisdiction was despised 
and drafted a bill for its restoration, the mensure was rejected. 

The prorogation of Parliament (Fcbruary, 1550) was followed by the 
final overthrow of the Catholic party and the complete establishment of 
Warwick's control over the government. He hndl alrewsly begun to puck 
the Council, which had remained practically unchanged since Henry’ 
death, by adding to it five of his own adherents. Southampton was now 
expelled from the Council, Arundel was deprived of his office of Lord 
Chamberinin, and Southwell was sent to the ‘ower. ‘The offices vacated 
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by the Catholic lgrds and Somerset's party were distributed 
Warwick's friends. St John beeame Earl of Wiltshire and Lord High 
hold and President of the Council; and Northampton suceecded Warwick 
a8 Great Chamberlain of England. Arondel’s office of Chamberlain of 
the Household was conferred on Wentworth, and Paget's Comptrollershi 
on Wingfield; Russel] was created Earl of Bedford, and Herbert was 

The new government now felt firm in the saddle, and it proceeded to 
turn its attention to foreign affairs, His failure abroad. had been the 
chief ostensible reason for Somerset's downfall; but his successors had done 
nothing to redeom their implied promise of amendinent. In spite of the 

t that the agrarian inaurrections—the immediate cause of the Pro- 
tector’s reverses in France and Scotland—hnd been suppressed, and large 
bodies of troops thus set free for service elsewhere, not a place had been 
recaptured in France, and in Scotland nearly all the English stro gholds 
fell during the winter into the enemy's hands, ‘The Council preferred 
péace to an attempt to retrieve their fortunes by war; and early in 1550 
Warwick made secret overtures to Henry IL The Freuch pushed their 
advantage to the uttermost: and the peace concluded in March was the 
most ignominious treaty signed hy England during the century, 

Boulogne, which was to have been restored four year later for 
$00,000 crowns; was surrendered for half that sam, All Envlish 
strongholds in Scotland were to be given up without compensation ; 
Enyviand bound itself to make no war on that country unless fresh 
the Dauphin of France. ‘The net result was the abandonment of the 
Whole Tudor policy towards Scotland, the destruction of English 
infhience across the Border, and the establishment of French control 
in Edinburgh, Henry IL began to speak of himself as King of 
Scotland; it was as much subject to him, he suid, as France itself: 
and he boasted that by this peace he had now added to these two realins 
® third, namely England, of whose King, subjects, and resources he had 
“uth absolute disposal that the three might be reckoned as one kingdom 
of which he was King. ‘To make himself yet more secure, he began a 
pelicy of active, though secret, intervention in Ireland. Had he 
succeeded in this, he would really have held England in the hollow 
of his hand; had « son been born to Mary Stewart and Francie II, 
England. might even have become «French province. Fortunately, 
the accession of Mary Tudor broke the French ring which girt- England 
round about: but it was certainly not Warwiek’s merit that Engiand 
Was delivered from perlaps Le most pressing foreign danger with which 
she was ever thr ed. 

While, however, the policy which Warwick adopted involved a 
reversal of the time-honoured Burgundian and « criminal 
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neglect of England's ultimate interests, its immediate effects were 
undeniably advantageous to the government. It was at once relieved 
from the pressure of war on two fronts, and an intolerable drain on the 
exchequer was stopped. Security from foreign interference afforded an 
excuse for reducing expenditure on armaments and military forces, and 
even for seriously impairing the effective strength of the nary, the 
creation of which had been Henry VII's least questionable achievement: 
and the Council was left free to pursue its religious policy, even to the 
persecution of the Princess Mary, without fear of interruption from her 
cousin the Emperor, The alliance of England, Scotland, and France 
was a combination which Charles could not afford to attack, more 
particularly when the league between Henry II, Maurice of Saxony, 
and ‘the reviving Protestant Princes in Germany gave him more than 
enough to do to defend himself, France, the persecutor of heresy at 
home, lent her support to the English govermment while it pursued its 
campaign against Roman doctrine, just as she had countenanced Henry 
VIL while he was uprooting the Roman jurisdiction. 

The path of the government was thus made easy shrond; but at home 
it was crowded with difficulties, The diversity of religious opinion, 
which Heury VIII's severity had only checked and Somerset's lenience 
had encouraged, grew ever more marked. The New Learning was, in 
the absence of effective opposition, carrying all before it in the Lorene: 
cities ; and the more trenchantly a preacher denounced the old doctrines, 
the greater were the crowds which eathered to hear him. ‘The favourite 
divine in London was Hooper, who went far beyond anything which the 
Council had yet done or at present intended. Between twenty and 
thirty editions of the Bible had sppeared since the beginning of the 
reign, and nearly all were made vehicles, by their annotations, of attacks 
an Catholic dogma.  Altars, images, painted glass windows became the 
object of a popular violence which the Council was unnhle, even if it 
was willing, to restrain; and the parochial clergy indulged in « ritual 
lawlessness: which the Bishops encouraged or checked according to 
their own individual preferences, That the majority of the nation 
disliked both these changes and their method may perhaps be assumed, 
but the men of the Old Learning made little stand against the men of 
the New. In « revolution the first advantage generally lies with the 
aggressors. The Catholics had not been rallied, nor the Counter- 
Heformation organised, and their natural leaders had been silenced 
for their opposition to the government. But there were deeper causes 











at work; the Catholic Church lind latterly denied to the laity any 
voice in the determination of Catholic doctrine; but now the laity bad 
been called in to decide. Discussion hail descended from Court and 
from senate into the street, where only one of the parties was adequately 
equipped for the contest. Catholics still were content to do as they hud 
been taught and to leave the matter to the clergy; they were ill fitted 
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to with antagonists who regarded theology as a matter for private 
Fodesent: and had by study of the Scriptures to some extent prepared 
themselves for its exercise. The authority of the Church, to which 
Catholics bowed, had suffered many rude shocks; and in the appeal to 
the Scriptures they were no match for the seal and conviction of their 
opponents, = 

Under the cireumstances it might seem that the Council would have 
done well to resort to some of Henry VIII's methods for enforcing 
uniformity; and indeed both parties agreed in demanding greater rigour. 
But they could not agree on the question to whom the rigour should he 
applied; their contentions indirectly tended towards the emancipation 
of conscience from the control of authority, though such a solution seemed 
shocking alike to those who believed in the Royal and to those who 
believer! in the yy . ‘There was no course open to the 
government that would have satisfied all contemporary or modern critics, 
England was in the throes of a revolution in which no government could 
have maintained perfect order or avoided all persecution. ‘The Council's 
policy lacked the extreme moderation and humanity of Somerset's rule, 
but it averted open disruption, and did so at the cost of less rigour than 
characterised the rule of Henry VII, of Mary, or of Elizabeth. 

At one end of the religious scale Joan Bocher, whom Somerset had 
left In prison after her condemnation by the ecclesiastical Courts in the 
hope that she might be converted, was burnt in May, 1550; and « year 
later another heretic, George van Paris, suffered « similar fate. Acai 
Roman Catholics the penalties of the first Act of Unifermity now began 
to be enforced ; but they were limited to clerical offenders and of these 
there seem to have been comparatively few. Dr Cole was expelled from 
the Wardenship of New College, and Dr Morwen, President of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, was sent for a time to the Fleet: two divines, Crispin 
and Moreman, who had been implicated in the Cornish rebellion, were 
confined in the Tower; two of Gardiner’s chaplains, Seton and Watson, 
are said to have been subjected to some restraint: four others, John 
Boxall, afterwards Queen Mary's Secretary, William Hastell, More's 
nephew, Nicholas Harpsfield and Dr Richard Smith, whose recantations 
were as numerous as his apologies for the Catholic faith, fled to Flanders: 
and these, with Cardinal Pole, whose attainder was not reversed, make 
up the list of those who are said by Roman martyrologists to have 
auffered for their belief in the reign of Edward VL To them, however, 
must be added five or six Bishops, who were deposed. Bonner was the 
only Bishop deprived in 1550, but in the following year Gardiner, Heath 
af Worcester, Day of Chichester, and Voysey of Exeter all vacated their 
sees, and “Tunstall of Durham was sent to the Tower. Their places were 
filled with zealous. Reformers ; Cov ee Te Bishop of Exeter, 
Ridley succeeded Bonner at London, and Ponet took Ridley’s see; Ponet 
Wee soon transferred to Gardiner’s seat at Winchester, and Scory supplied 
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the place left vacant by Ponet, but was almost at once translated to 
Day's bishopric at Chichester. Warwick wished to enthrone John Knox 
at Rochester as a whetstone to Cranmer, but the Scottish Reformer 
proved ungrateful; and Rochester, which had seen. five Bishops in as 
many years, remained vacant to the end of the reign. 

The most remarkable of these creations and translations, which were 
made by letters patent, was perhaps the elevation of Hooper to the 
see of Gloneester, Hooper had, after a course of 4winglian theology at 
#urich, become chaplain to the Protector on the eve of his fall; but he 
found a more powerful friend in Warwick, who made him Lent preacher 
at Court in February, 1550, He-was one of those zealous and guileless 
Reformers in whom Warwick found his choicest instruments: he combined 
fervent denunciations of the evils of the times with extravagant admira- 
tion for the man in whom they were most strikingly personified ; andl, 
as soon as his Lenten sermons were finished, he was offered the See of 
Gloucester. He declined it from scruples about the new Ordinal, the 
oath invoking the Saints, and the episcopal vestments. After a nine 
months’ controversy, in which the whole bench of Bishops, with Bucer and 
Martyr, were arrayed agninst him and only John & Lasco and Micronius 
appeared on his side, and after some weeks’ confinement in the Fleet, 
Hooper allowed himself to be consecrated. ‘The simultaneous vacancy 
of Worcester ennhled the Council to sweep away one of Henry VIII's 
new bishoprics by uniting it with Gloucester: and another was abolished 
by the translation of Thirlby from Westminster to Norwich, and the 
reunion of the former see with London, 

These episcopal changes afforded scope for another sort of ecclesiastical 





| 2 Bosque. most of the new Bishops were compelled to alicnate some of 
their 


manors to courtiers as the price of their elevation ; and Ponet went 
so far as to surrender all his lands in return for a fixed stipend of two 
thousand marks. ‘These lands were for the most part distributed 
among Warwick's adherents; and no small portion of the chantry 
endowments and much Church plate found its way to the same destination, 
Somerset had issued a commission in 1547 for taking a general inventory 


of Church goods in order to prevent the private embezzling which was so 


common just before and during the course of the Reformation + and this 
ar corporations to restore such plate and ornaments as they had 
appropriated. But it may be doubted whether these prohibitions were 
very effectual; and after Somerset's fall private and public spolistion 
went on rapidly until it culminated (March, 1551) in a comprehensive 
seizure by the government of all such Church plate as remained 

The confiscation of chantry lands followed a similar course. ‘The 
first charge upon them was the support of the displaced chantry priests, 
whose pensions in 1549 amounted to a sum equivalent to between two 
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and three hundred thousand pounds In modern currency. The next was 
stated to be “ the erecti y of Grimmer schools to the education of 
youth in virtue and godliness, the further augmenting of the Univer- 
sities, and better provision for the poor and needy," But. the bill 
introduced into Parliament in 1549 “for the making of schools” failed 
to poss the Howse of Lords; and the “further order™ designed by 
the Protector was inevitably postponed. Meanwhile the confiscated 
chantry lands afforded tempting facilities for the satisfaction of the 
King’s immedinte needs In 1548-9 some five thousand pounds’ worth 
were sold and the proceeds devoted to the defence of the realm, But 
less legitimate practices soon obtained; the chantry lands were regarded 
as the last dish in the last course of the feast provided by the wealth 
of the Church, and the importanity of courtiers correspondingly in- 
creased, Grants as well as sales became common; the recipients, with 
few exceptions, repudiated the obligation to provide for schools out of 
their newly-won lands; and the fortunes of many private families were 
raised on funds intended for national education. A few schools were 
founded by private benefactors, and it is probuble that education gained 
on the whole by its emancipation from the control of the Church. 
But it was not until the closing years of the reign that the govern- 
ment made a serious endeavour to secure the adequate maintenance 
of those schools whose foundations had been shaken by the abolition 
of chantries ; and Edward VI's services to education consisted principally 
in assigning a fixed annual pension to schools whose endowments of much 
greater potential value had been appropriated. 

These pr ings, like the other religious changes made during 
1550 and 1551, were effected by the action of the Council, of indi- 
vidual Bishops, or of private persons; for Parliament, which Warwick 
distrusted, did not moet between February, 1550, and January, 155%. 
But some of the Coimcil’s messures were based upon legislation passed in 
the session of 1549-50; such were the wholesale destruction of old 
setvice-books which wrought particular havoc among the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the compilation and execution of the new 
Ordinal, which wns published in March and brought into use in April, 
1590. By it a number of ceremonies hitherto ued st ordinations were 
discontinued ; and it embodied a elwise which has been divergently 
interpreted both as abolishing and as retaining all the minor orders 
beneath that of deacon. Ridley signalised his elevation to the see of 
[London by a severe visitation of his diocese, and by reducing the altars 
in St Paul's and elsewhere to the status and estimation of “the Lord's 
tables." Corpus Christi Day and many Saints’ days ceased to be 
observed partly because they savoured of popery, and partly because the 
cessation of work impeded the acquisition of wealth. Cranmer, Bucer, 
and Martyr were secretly busy revising the Prayer-Hook, and the- 
Council was engaged in an attempt to force the Princess Mary to 
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relinquish her private masses, when suddenly in the autumn of 155] 
the nation was startled by the news of another Court revolution. 
Somerset, after his submission and deposition from the Protectorate, 
had been released from the Tower on February 6, 1550. In April he 
was readmitted to the Privy Council: and in May he was made « 
gentleman of the privy chamber and received back such of his lands as 
had not already been sold. ‘The Duke's easy-going nature induced him 
readily to forgive the indignities he had suffered at Warwick's hands; 
and in June, 1560, the reconciliation went so for that a marriage was 
concluded between the Duke's daughter and Warwick's eldest aon, Lord 
Lisle. From this time Somerset, to all appearance, took an active part 
in the government. But it was clear that he only existed on sulferance, 
#3 a dependant of the Earl of Warwick. The situation was too galling to 
lust long. ‘The Duke was allowed no free access to his royal nephew; he 
was excluded the innermost secrets of the ruling faction, and was 
often dependent for knowledge of the government's plans on such 
information as he could extract from attendants on the King; he was 
not only opposed to almost every principle on which Warwick acted, 
but was personally an obstacle to the achievement of the designs which 
the Earl was beginning to cherish. He was thus, unless he was willing 
to be Warwick's tool, forced to become the centre of active or passive 
resistance—the leader of the opposition, in so far as ‘Tudor practice 


tolerated such a personage. Within three months of his Teadimission to 
the Council he was exerting himself to procure the release of Gardiner, 
of the Earl of Arundel, and of other prisoners in the Tower; and, 
while Warwick was absent, Somerset was strong enough to obtain the 
Council's promotion or restoration of severnl of his adherents, He 
attempted to prevent the withdrawal of the Princess Mary's licence to 
hear mass, and sought so far aa he could to restore a friendly feeling 
between England and the Emperor. In these efforts he found consider. 
able support among the moderate party ; ani the spiritles conduct of 
foreign aifuirs by the new government, coupled with the harshness of its 
fiomestic administration, made many regret the Protector’s deposition. 
Before the session of 1549-50 broke up, a movement was initinted for 
his restoration; the project was defeated by a prorogation, but it was 
resolved to renew it as soon as Parliament met acain, and this was one 
of the reasons why Parliament was not summoned till after Somerset's 
death. 

Warwick viewed the Duke's conduct with anger, which increased as 
his own growing unpopularity made Somerset appear more and more 
formidable ; and before the end of September, 1551, Warwick had olabo- 
rated a comprehensive scheme for the further advancement of himself and 
his faction and for the total ruin of Somerset and the opposition, Cecil, 
the ablest of the ex-Protector’s friends, had ingratiated himself with 
Warwick by his zea! acainst Gardiner at the time when Somerset was 
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endeavouring to procure his release, and in September, 1550, he had been 
sworn one of the two Secretaries of State; « year later (October 4, 1551) 
he occurs among the list of Warwick's supporters marked out for 
promotion. Warwick himself was created Duke of Northumberland; 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, became Duke of Suffolk ; Wiltshire Marquis 
of Winchester; Herbert Earl of Pembroke; while knighthoods were 
bestowed on Cecil, Sidney (Warwick's son-in-law), Henry Dudley (his 
kinsman), and Henry Neville. On the 16th Somerset and his friends, 
meloding Lord Grey de Wilton, the Earl of Arundel, and a dozen 
others, were arrested and sent to the ‘Tower: Paget had been sequestered 
a fortnight earlier, to get him out of the way. 

The real cate and occasion of this sudden coup d'état ure still 
obscure. It is probable that foreign affairs had more to do with the 
matter than appears on the surface. The Constable of France, when 
informed of it, suggested that Charles V and the Princess Mary were 
probably at Somerset's back, and offered to send French troops to 
Northumberland’s aid, it is quite as likely that Henry I was at the 
bottom of Northumberland’s action. Somerset had, since the days when 
he served in the Emperor's suite, been an imperialist: and Charles V, 
who still professed a personal friendship for him, would have welcomed 
his return to power in place of the Francophil administration, which had 
just (June, 1551) put the seal on its foreign policy by negotiating « 
marriage between Edward VI and Henry II's daughter, Elizabeth, The 
dispute with the Emperor concerning the treatment of the Princess Mary 
was at its height; and it is possible that plot and counterplot were in 
essence a struggle between French and Imperial influence in England. 
In any case the stories told to the younz King: and published abroad 
were obviously false; Edward was-informed that his uncle had plotted 
the murder of Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, the seizure 
of the Crown and other measures against himeelf, to which the young 
King’s knowledze of the fate of Edward V would five a sinister inter- 
pretation: the people of London were informed that he meant to 
destray the city. | 

The plot was ssid to have heen hatched in April, 1551; but the first 
hint of its existence was conveyed to the government in a private con- 
versation between Northumberland and Sir'Thomas Palmer on October 4, 
long after the conspiracy, if it ever was real, had been abandoned. 
Palmer, who was one of the accomplices, was nevertheless left at liberty 
for « fortnight: he was never put upon his trial, and, when Somerset 
was finally disposed of, he became Northumberland’y right-hand man: 
finally, he confessed before his death that his. accusation had been 
invented at Northumberland’s instigation. ‘The Eorl of Arundel, who, 
according to Northumberland’s theory, had been the principal accomplice 
in Somerset's felony, was subsequently readmitted to the Council, 
became Lord Steward of the Household to Mary and to Elizabeth, ane 
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Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Paget, at whose house the 
intended assassination was to have taken place, was never brought into 
Court ; neither was Lord Grey, another accomplice, who was afterwards 
made captain of Guiness “as amends” aE the unjust charge. ‘To the 
minor conspirators a very simple principle was applied quite irrespective 
of their guilt; if they implicated Somerset, they were released without 
trial; if they persisted in asserting their own and his innocence they were 


executed. But, in apite of all Northumberland’s efforts, no confirma- 
tion was obtained of Palmer's main c! Scores of witnesses were 
imprisoned in the Tower and put to torture: but the story of the 
intended ‘assassination was so baseless that the charge did not appear 
in any one of the five indictments returnes against cl wats 
not so much as alluded to in the examinations of the Duke himself 
and his chief adherents, 





overawedl by the newly-organised bands of gens d’armes: and-an effort 
was made to appease one source of dissatisfaction by proclaiming a 
new and purified comage, Parliament, which was to have met in 
November, was further proroguel ; and Northumberland’s control of 
the government was ‘trengthened by a derision that the King’s order 
(he was just fourteen) should be absolutely valid without the counter- 
signature of a single member of the Council, Lord-Chancellor Rich 
resigned soon after in alarm at this violent measure, and he consequently 
took no part in Somerset's trial. The tribunal consisted of twenty-six out 
of forty-seven peers ; iuneng them were Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, who were really parties in the case They had already 
acted practically as accusers, hud drawn up the charges, and examined 
the witnesses: they now assumed the fonction of judges, and after their 
verdict determined whether it should be executed or not, 

The trial took place on December 1 at Westminster Hall; the 
charges were pructically two, one of treason in conspiring to imprison 
a Privy Councillor, and one of felony in inciting to an unlawful assembly. 
Both these offences depended wpon the strocious statute which, passed 
in the panic of reaction after Somerset's fall, was to expire with the next 
‘imernt—a further reason for its Prorogation, In another 


Somerset's alleged offences and Palmer's accusation. Nevertheless the 
feargs: cf tresann ‘broke ‘dim, and the goscramait korea Ge te 
magnanimity in condemning the prisoner to death only for felony. 
There was as little evidence for that offence as for the other, and the 
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sum of the ex-Protector's guilt appears to have been this: he had spoken 
to one or two friends of the ailvisability of arresting Northumberland, 
Northampton, and Pembroke, calling « Parliament, and demanding an 
_ secount of their evil government. 

Somerset was sent back to the Tower amid exbavagant demonstra- 
tions of joy by the people, who thought he had been acquitted. He 
remained there seven weeks, and there was a general expectation that no 
lurther steps would be taken against him. Parliament, however, was to 
ineet on January 23, and it was certain that a movement in Somerset's 
favour would be made, Northumberland had endeavoured ta strengthen 
his faction in the Commons by forcing his nominees on vacant constituen- 
cies; but his hold on Parliament remained nevertheless weaker than 
that of his rival, and it was therefore. determined to get rid of 
Somerset once and for all. An order of the King drawn up on 
January 18 for the trial of Somerset's accomplices, was, before its sub- 
mission to the Council on the following day, transformed by erasures and 
interlineationa into an order for the Duke's execution. No reeord of 
the proceedings was entered in the Council's epister; but Cecil, with 
4 view to future contingencies, secured the King’s memorandum and 
inscribed on the back of it the names of the Councillors who were 
Present. Somerset's execution took place at sunrises on the 22nd; 
in spite of elaborate precautions a riot neatly broke out, but the 
Duke made no effort to tum to account the popular sympathy. He 
3a resigned himself to his fate, and died with exemplary courage and 

Parliament met on the following day, and it soon proved that 
Northumberland had been wise in his generation. Parliament could not 
restore Somerset to life, but it could at least ensure that no one should 
“fain be condemned by similar methods. It rejected a new treason hill 
designed to supply the place of the former expiring Act, and passed 
“tother providing that accusations must be made within three months 
of the offence, and that the prisoner must be confronted with two 
“ltnesses to his crime. ‘The House of Commons also refused to puss 
® bill of attainder against ‘Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, who had been 
imprisoned on a vague charge remotely connected with Somerset's pre- 
'ehded plots, His bishopric waa, however, marked out for spoliation, and 
® few months Inter Tunstall was deprived by a civil Court. Parliament 
Was more complaisant in religious matters, and passed the Second Act of 
Uniformity, besides another Act removing from the marriage of priests the 
‘Ogima hitherto attaching to the practice as being only a licensed evil. 
‘he Second Act of Uniformity extended the scope of religious persecu- 
hon by imposing penalties for recusancy upon laymen; if they neglected 
to attend common prayer on Sundays and holidays, they were to be 
subject to ecclesiastical censures and excommunication; if they attended 
“Hy but the authorised form of worship, they were liable to six months’ 
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unprisonment for the first offence, a year’s imprisonment for the second, 
and lifelong imprisonment for the third. 

This Second Act of Uniformity also imposed a Second Book of 
Common Prayer, The First Book of Common Prayer had scarcely 
received the sanction of Parliament in 1549, when it began to be 
attacked as a halting makeshift by the Reformers, The fact that 
Gardiner expressed a modified approval of it was enough to condemn 
it in their eyes, and in the Second Book those parts which had won 
Gardiner’s approval were carefully eliminated or revised. ‘The Prayer 
Book of 1549 was elaborately examined by Bucer and more superficially 
by Peter Martyr; but the changes actually were rather on lines 
indicated by Cranmer in his controversy with Gardiner than on those 
suggested by Bucer; and the actual revision was done by the Archbishop, 
assisted at times by Ridley. There is no proof that Convocation was 
consulted in the matter, nor is there any evidence that the Book under- 
went modification in its passave through Parliament. The net result was 
to minimise the possibility of such Catholic interpretations as had been 
placed on the earlier Book: in particular the Communion Office was 
radically altered until it approached very nearly to the 4winglian idea of 
a commemorative rite. The celebrated Black Rubric, explaining Away 
the significance of the ceremony of kneeling at Communion, was inserted 
on the Council's authority after the Act had been passed by Parliament, 
Two other ecclesiastical measures of importance were the Reformatio 
legum ecclesiasticarum and the compilation of the Forty-two Articles. 
The Articles of Religion, originally drawn up by Cranmer, were revised 
at the Council's direction and did not receive the roval signature until 
Jone, 1553, while Parliament in the same year refuse) jt: sanction to 
the Book of Canon Law prepared by the commissioners; lay objections 
to spiritual jurisdiction were the same, whether it was exercised by 
Catholic or by Protestant. prelates. 

The extensive reduction of Church ritual effected by the Second Act 
of Uniformity rendered superfinous a large quantity of Church property, 
and for its seizure by the Crown the government's financial embarrass- 
ments supplied ¢n obvious motive. "The subsidies granted in 1549-50, 
the money paid for the restitution of Boulogne, profits made by the 
debasement of the coinage, and other sources, had enabled Northumber- 
land to tide over the Parliament of 1552, without demanding from it 
any further financial aid, But these sources were now exhausted, and in 
the ensuing summer the final gleanings from the Church were gathered 
in. Such chantry lands ‘as had not been sold or granted AWAY were mow 
disposed of; all unnecessary church ornaments were appropriated ; the 
lands of the dissolved hishoprices and attainted conspirators were placed 
on the market; church bells were taken down, organs were removed, and 
wad was stripped off the roofs. When these means failed. the hervic 
measure was proposed of demanding an account from all Crown officers 
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of moneys received during the last twenty years. Still there was a 
deticit: and in the winter Northumberland was reduced to appealing to 

By this time his government had become so unpopular that he 
shrank from meeting a really representative assembly, and had recourse 
to an expedient which has been misrepresented as the normal practice of 
‘Tudor times. ‘There had already been isolated instances of the exercise 
of government influence to force particular candidates on constituencies ; 
but the Parliament of March, 1553, was the only one in the sixteenth 
century that cam fairly be described as nominated by the government; 
and Renard, when discussing the question of a Parliament im the 
following August, asked Charles V whether he thought it advisable to 
have a general Parliament or merely an assembly of “notables” summoned 
after the manner introduced by Northomberland. A circular appears to 
have been sent round ordering the electors to return the members nomi- 
nated by the Council Even this measure was not considered sufficient to 
ensure a properly subservient House of Commons; and at the same time 
eleven new boroughs returning twenty-two members were created, princi- 
pally in Cornwall, where Crown influence was supreme. The process of 
packing bad already been applied to the Privy Council, more than half of 
which, as it existed in 1553, hud been nominated since Northumberland’s 
accession to power. ‘To this Parliament the Duke represented his financial 
needs as exclusively due to the maladministration of the Protector, who 
had been deposed three and a half years before; and a subsidy was granted 
which was not, however, to be paid for two years, Acts were’also passed 
with a view to checking fiscal abuses; but Northumberland again met 
with some traces of independence in the Commons, and Parliament was 
dissolved on March $1, having set for barely « month. 

The ground was fast slipping from under Northumberland’s feet, and 
the Nemesis which had long dogged his steps was drawing perceptibly 
nearer. Zimri had no peace, and from the time of Somerset's fall never 
a month passed without some symptom of popular discontent. In 
October, 1551, a rumour spread that a coinage was being minted at 
Dudley Castle stamped with Northumberland’s badge, the and 
ragved staff, and in 155% he was widely believed to be miming at the 
Crown. Even some of his favourite preachers began to denounce him in 
thinly veiled terms from the pulpit. No longer a Moses or Joshua, he 
was not obscurely likened to Ahitophel His only support was the 
young King, over whose mind he had established complete dominion; 
and Edward VI was now slowly dying before his eyes, ‘The consequetices 
to himself of a demise of the Crown were only too clear; his ambition 
had led him into so many crimes and had made him so many enemies 
that his life was secure only so long as he controlled the government 
and prevented the administration of justice, ‘There was no room for 
repentance; he could expect no mercy when his foes were once in a 
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position to bring him to book. ‘The accession of Mary would almost 
inevitably be followed by his own attainder: and the prospect drove 
him to make one last desperate bid for life and for power. 

There were other temptations which led him to stake his all on a 
single throw. No immediate interference need be feared from abroad. 
Scotland, now little more than a province of France, had no desire to see 
a haif-Spanish princess on the English throne, and France was even more 
reluctant to witness the transference of Enyland’s resources to the hands 
of Charles V. ‘The Emperor was fully occupied with the French war, 
and Mary had nothing on which to rel except the temper of England. 
Nexthott sate endeavour to alter the Succession might well” seem 
worth the making. He could appeal to the fact that no woman had sat 
on the English throne, and that the ouly attempt to place one there had 
been followed by civil war. Margaret Beatfort had been excluded in 
favour of her son; and in the reign of Henry VIII there were not wanti 
those who preferred the claim of an illegitimate son to that of a legiti- 
mate daughter. He could also play upon the dread of religious reaction 
and of foreign domination which would ensue if Mary succeeded and, 
as she probably would, married an alien, ‘The Netherlands, Hungary, 
and Bohemia had all by marriage been brought under Habsburg rule and 
with disastrous consequences; might not England be reserved for a similar 
fate? Some of these objections applied also to the Princess Elizabeth 
but not all, and Northumberland would have stood a better chance of 
success had he selected as his candidate the daughter of Anne Boleyn. 
But such a solution would not necessarily have meant a continuance of 
his own supremacy, and that was the vital point. 

Henee the Duke hud recourse to a plan which was hopelessly illegal, 
logical, unpopular, and unconstitutional Edward VI was induced to 
settle the Crown on Lady Jane Grey, the grand-danchter of Henry VIIFs 
dister, Mary, Duchess of Suffolk: she was murriv] to Northumberland’s 
fourth son, Guilford Dudley, and Dudley was to reeeive the Crown 
matrimonial, and thus mitigate the objections to a female sovereign. 
The arrangement was illegal, because Edward VI had pot been empowered 
by law, as Henry had, to leave the Crown by will; and any attempt 
to alter the Succesion established by Parliament and by Henry's will 
wes trenson. It was illogical, because, oven supposing that Henry's will 
could be set aside and his two daughters excluded ns ilecitimate, the 
next claimant was Mary, Queen of Scots, the grand-daughter of Henry's 
elder sister Margaret, Moreover, if the Suffolk line was adopted, the 
proper heir was Lady June's mother, the wile of Henry Grey, Duke of 
Suffolk. “There was thus little to recommend the King's “device” except 
the arbitrary will of Northumberland, who in May, 1555, endeavoured to 
implicate his chief supporters in the plot by aserics of dynastic marriages, 
His daughter Catharine was given to Lord Hastings ; Lady Jane's sister 
Catharine to Pembroke's son, Lard Herbert; and Lady Jane's cousin 
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Margaret Clifford (another possible claimant) to Northumberland’s 
brother Andrew. The news of these arrangements conlirmed the popular 
suspicions of the Duke's designs, and during the month of June foreign 
ambassadors in London were kept pretty well informed of the progress of 
the plot. The reluctant consent of the Council was obtained by a promise 
that Parliament should be summoned at ones to confirm the settlement ; 
and on June 11 the judges were ordered to draw up letters patent 
embodying the young King’s wishes. They resisted at first, but Edward's 
urgent commands, Northumberland’s violence, and a pardon under the 
Great Seal for their action at length extorted compliance. On the 21st 
the Council with some open protests and many mental reservations 
signed the letters patent: The Tower had been secured; troops had 
been hastily raised; and the fleet had been manned. Every precaution 
on July 6 at Greenwich; nothing remained but for the nation to declare, 





through such channels a3 were left open, its verdict on the claims of 
Mary and the Duke of Northumberland’s rule. 
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PHILIP AND MARY. 


Tue contention of religious parties amid which the reign of Mary 
the royal authority at home, while it materially lowered England in the 
estimation of the great Powers abroad. The Protector Somerset had 
failed to accomplish the design to which he had devoted his best 
energies, that of Union with Scotland, whereby the United Kingdom 
should assert its position as the leading Protestant State in Europe. 
The innate cruelty of Northumberland’s nature, as seen in the merciless 
malignity with which he brought his rival to the scaffold, and carried 
out the reversal of his policy, had caused him to be regarded with 
aversion by the great majority of his countrymen: while the humiliating 
circumstances under which peace had been concluded both with France 
and with Scotland had revealed alike the financial and the moral weak- 
ness of the nation. Not only had the rulers of the country themselves 
ceased to be actunted by a statesmanlike and definite foreign policy, but 
the lewling Powers on the Continent had gradually come to regard 
England from a different point of view. The revenue of the English 
Crown wes but « fraction of that which Henry I of France or Charles V 
could raise. And by degrees the country whose King, a generation 
before, had hurled defiance at Rome and treated on equal terms with 
Spain and France, had come to be looked upon by these latter Powers as 
one whose government and people were alike fickle and untrustwarthy, 
and whose policy vacillated and rulers changed so often as to render its 
alliance a matter scarcely deserving serious diplomatic effort, its annexa- 
tion far from impracticable. Hut whether that annexation would have 
to be effected by diplomacy or by force, by # matrimonial alliance or by 
actual conquest, was still uncertain. Such, however, was the alternative 
that chictly engaged the thoughts of the representatives of the great 
continental Powers during the reign of Mary. 

When we turn to consider the instruments who served their 
diplomacy in England, it must be admitted that the envoys of both 
France and Spain were well fitted to represent their respective 
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sovereigns. ‘The ‘tad faith and penal inconsistency of Henry [1 re- 
appeared in the mischievous intrigues and shameless mendacity of 
Antoine de Noailles. ‘The astute and wary policy of the Emperor was 
not inadequately reproduced by the aka ami adroit, although 
sometimes too impetuous, Simon Henard. On. the Venetian envoys, 
Giacomo Soranzo and Giovanni Michiel, it devolved carefully to observe 

rather than to seek to guide events; and the latter, although designated 
an imperialist by de Noailles, appears. to have preserved a studiously 
impartial attitude; while the accuracy of his information was such that 
the French ambassador did not scruple to avail himself of the dishonesty 
of Michicl’s secretary, Antonio Mazza, to purchase clandestinely much 
of the intelligence transmitted to the Doge of Venice by his envoy. 

In the selection of her representatives at the foregoing Courts, Mary, 
on the other hand, does not appear to huve been unduly biassed by 
predilections, hirlby, Bishop of Norwich, afterwands stood high in her 
favour; but when, in April, 1653, he was for the second time accredited 
ambassador to the Emperor, it was under the auspices of Northumberland. 
Expediency alone can have suggested that Nicholas Wotton and Peter 
Vannes, both of whom had taken an active part in the proceedings 
connected with the divorce of Catharine of Aragon, should be retained 
at their posts,—the one in Paris, the other in Venice. Wotton’s loyalty 
to his new sovereign, his ability and courage, were alike unquestionable ; 
and when, in 1555-T, Mary's throne was threatened by the machinations 

of the Engtish exiles, ‘it was to his vigilance and dexterity that the 
English government was mainly indebted for its earliest information of 
thie. conspirators’ intentions. At Venice, Peter ae discharged his 
duties as ambassador with commendable discretion and assiduity, 
although, at one critical juncture, he did not escape the reproach of 
excessive caution. But «as 4 native of Lucea, and one who had been 
collector of the papal taxes in England, who had filled the post of Latin 
secfetary to Wolsey, King Henry and King Edward in succession, and 
whe hed been employed on more than one important diplomatic mission, 
Se es a combination of qualifications which it would have been 
di tio match. Although he was near] years of his re 
showed no decline; and Mary sdf conid see tue ee 
be her representative at the Venetian Court. 

The 6th of July, the day of Edward's death, had not passed away 
before the Council were apprised of the event: but it was decided that 
the fact should be kept strictly secret until the NeCESAry Measures 
had been taken for securing the succession of the Lady Jane Grey. In 
pursuance of this decision, Clinton (the Lord Admiral), the Marquis of 
Winchester (the Lord Treasurer) and the Earl of Shrewsbury forth- 
with placed a ee in ee while the civic authorittes 
wert sum through representatives, before the 
Covneil at Greenwich, The Lord Mayor, together with aie aldermen, 
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as many merchants of the staple and as many merchant adventurers,” 
accordingly repaired thither, when the Inte monarch’s decease was made 
known to them, and the letters patent, whereby he had devised the 
Succession to the House of Suffolk, were laid before them. These they 
were called upon to:sign, and also to take an oath of alleziance to Queen 
Jane. They were, however, charged to divulge nothing, but quietly to 
take whatever measures they might deem requisite for the preservation 
of order in the City, and to procure the acquiescence of the citizens in 
the succession of their new sovereign; and, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon of Monday (the 10th), Jane was conveyed by water to the 
Tower, where she was formally received as Queen. At five o'clock, 
public proclamation was made both of Edward's death and of the fact 
that by his decree “the Lady Jane and her heirs male” were to be his 
recognised successors. Printed copies of the document which the late 
King had executed were at the same time circulated among the people, 
in order to make clear the grounds on which the claim of the new 

Ih the meantime, two days before her brother's death, Mary, apprised 
of the hopeless nature of his illness, had effected her escape by night 
from Hunsdon to her palace at Kenninghall, an ancient structure, 
formerly belonging to the Dukes of Norfolk, which had been bestowed 
on her by Henry on the attainder of the actual Duke. ‘The Princess had 
formerly been accustomed to hold her Court there; but the buildings 
were ill adapted for defence, and on the 11th she quitted Kenninghall 
for Framlingham in Suffolk. Framlingham, another of the seats of the 
Howards, was situated in the district where Northomberland's ruthless 
suppression of the rebellion of 1549 was still fresh in the memories of 
the population; and the strength and position of the castle, surmounted 
by lofty towers and on the margin of a wide expanse of water, made it 
an excellent rallying-point for Mary’s supporters. Moreover, being 
distant but a few miles from the coast, it offered facilities for escape to 
the Coritinent, should soch a nr ecessity arise. Wuthin less than forty- 
eight hours it had became known to Northamberland in London, that 
the Earl of Bath, Sir Thomas Wharton, Sir John Mordannt, Sir William 
Drury, Sir Henry Bedingfield (formerly the cttstodian of Mary's mother at 
Kimbolton), slong with other noblemen and gentlemen, some of them at 
the head of a considerable body of retainers, were gathering at Fram- 
lingham. The Council, on assembling at the Tower on the 12th, had 
dlready decided that it was expedient for the security of the realm, that 
Mary should forthwith be brought to London; and Suffolk was, in the 
first instance, designated for the task of giving effect to their decision. 
Jane, however, overcome by a sense of responsibility and by nervous 
apprehension, entreated that her father might be permitted “to turry at 
home to keep her company”; and Northumberland was accordingly 
ealled upon to proceed on the perilous errand. The terror which his 
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name was likely to inspire, and his reputation as “the best manne of 
war in the realme,” Begtets be Sooke Marae eectrae riage 
But on the other hand it was also notorious that throughout the easter 
counties his name was hoki th exccrb tion Sa thil, sb-tiee seal whathed 
brought Somerset to the scaffold ; and the rumour was already spreading 
widely that he had, by foul play, precipitated the death of the young 
King. ‘The wishes of the Council were, however, too strongly urged for 
him to be able to decline the errand ; and the following day was devoted 
to making ready for the expedition and to the arming of # sufficient 
retinue. When the Lords of the Council assemble at dinner, N 
umberland availed himself of the opportunity to deliver an herangue 
in which he adverted to the perils awaiting him and his followers, 
and commended the families of the latter to the care of his audience. 
He further reminded those who listened, that to “the orizinall 
grounde” on which their policy rested —4 the preferment of Godiles 
Word and the feare of papestry’» re-entrance "—there was now adided 
the new oath of allegiance, which bound them to support the Queen’s 
cause, and he adjured them to be faithful to their vow. 

On Friday, July 14, be set out with his forces through the streets of 
London; but the absence of all sympathy on the part of the populace 
either with him or his errand was only too apparent. He himself, as he 
passed along Shoreditch, wea heard to exclaim: “the people press to see 
us, but not one sayeth ‘God speed ye!*™ Under the belief that Mary's 
change of residence to Framlingham was simply designed to facilitate 
her escape fo Flanders, he had some days before given orders that 
ced gel ae ype lsmerniienis We yh tee Pi eoeli ai BATS | 
stationed off the Norfolk coast to intercept her passage. The spirits of 
Mary's supporters at this crisis-were far from high; nor was Charles at 
Brussels by any means sanguine in his cousin's cause. His instructions, 
transmitted on June 23 to his ambassadors extraordinary to the English 
Court while they were still at Calais, were drawn up in contemplation of 
the crisis which seemed likely to arise on Edward's death, which was 
even then regarded as imminent, On their arrival in London they were 
forthwith to obtain, if possible, an interview with the young King; and 
precise directions were given with respect to their attitude towards 
Northumberland and the Council. In the event of Edward's denth, 
Mary's best policy, Charles considered, would be her betrothal to one 
of her own countrymen —the machinations of France would thus be 
effectually counteracted, the mistrust of Northumberland and. his party 
would be disarmed. It would be well also to come as soon a might 
be to a general understanding with the Council; a result which, the 
imperial adviser considered, might be attained by Mary's undertaking to 
introduce no innovations either in the administration af civil affairs or 
in religion, and at the same time concluding a kind of amnesty with 
those actually in office-—* patiently waiting until God should vouchsafe 
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smnity 9 of restoring everything by pestefl means.” His envoys 
sane enjoined to give his conéin all possible assistance and advice in 
connexion with any obligations she might entér into with the Couneil 
and any pledges she might give. 

Edward's Geethy followed within s-week. ley that of Maurice of 
Saxony from « wound receiveil in the battle of Sievershausen, materially 
modified the aspect of affairs, On the Continent, Charlaswa was now able 
to concentrate his efforts on the conflict with France; while in England 
the remarkable change in Mary's prospects constrained both Catholic 
and Protestant writers to recognise in resulis so mspidly attained on 
express intervention of Providence. 

The first report transmitted to Charles by his ambassadors after 
their arrival in London conveyed the tidings of Edward's death, and of 
Northumberland’s occupation of the Tower as champion of the cause of 
the Lady Jane Grey. It further stated that Mary, after taking counsel 
with her confidants, had been proclaimed Queen at Framlingham, a 
course adopted under the belief that large numbers would thus be 
encouraged openly to declare thenwelves in her favour. In the opinion 
of Renard himself, however, she was committing herself to a line of 
acon which, considering the resources at Northumberland’s command, 
the support which he was regularly receiving from France, and the 
actual complications in continental affairs, must be pronounced fropelias: 
Charles in his reply cautiously advised his envoys to content them- 
selves for the present with watching the situation; but be suggested 
that, if Northumberland persisted in his opposition to Mary's dlaims, it 
might be well to endeavour to persunde those English peers who favoured 
the Catholic cause to make such a demonstration ay might serve to render 
the Duke more amenable to reason. Renard’s misgivings were, however, 
soon modified by further and more accurate intelligence ; and in a letter 
to Prince Philip he was able to report that Paget had resumed his seat 
in the Council, in whose policy a complete change had taken place. 
Then came newa that on July 19, while the rebel leaders were marching 
from Cambridge to attack the castle at rn um, Mary had been 
proclaimed on ‘Tower Hill by Suffolk himself, and again at Paul's Cross, 
amd that he had at the same time given anders that the insignia of 
royalty ahould be removed from his daughter's chambers. The disrist 
at his post in the Tower and the imperial ambassadors in the City 
concur in describing the demonstrations which followed as characterised 
by remarkable SBE, Ate eal od Retin conmens the 
bells and sonorous long-disused organs, the profuse largesses,—all offering 
a marked contrast to the apathy and silence with which the proclama- 
tion of Jane had been received. The Council now sent off officis 
information of the event to Mary, who was at the same time advised not 

to disurm her forces until Northumberland's submission or defeat wns 
bavaasd dcubt Three days later Renard was able to report that the 
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Saclmmation had erecywhienk bee so favourably received that Mary 
might now be regarded as secure in her position “2s true and hereditary 
Qucen of England, without difficulty, doubt, or inspediment.” 

While events were progressing thus rapidly in London Northumber- 
land, accompanied by the Marquis of Northampton and Lord Grey, had 
arrived on the ¢ ieeuing of Saturday, July 15, at Cambridge. Here he 
rested for the Sunday, and as both Lord High Steward and Chancellor. 
of the University was hospitably entertained by the academic authorities. 
On the Monday he set out for Bury St Edmunds, expecting to be joined 
at Newmarket by the reinforcements from the capi tal ‘These however 
failed to appear, while defections from his own ranks became numerous; 
and he now learned that the crews of the ships sent to intercept Mary's 
passage, had, on arriving at Yarmouth, declared for her, and their 
captains had followed their example. On the 18th, accordingly, North- 
umberland set out on his return from Bury te Cambridge, where at five 
o'clock on the evening of the 20th, the news having arrived that | 
had been proclaimed Si Konda, bie imei? ales pebsiatoned ‘hen in $8 
market-place; and, as the tears ran down his face, ejaculated that he 
knew her to be a merciful woman, An hour later he received an order 
from the Council. It was signed by Cranmer, Goodrich (Bishop of Ely 
and Lord Chancellor), the Marquis of Winchester, the Duke of Suffolk, 
and the Earls of Pembroke, Bedford, and Shrewsbury, and directed him 
forthwith to disarm and disband his army, but not himself to return to 
London until the royal pleasure was known. If he would thus “show 
himselfe like a good quiet subject,” the misdve went on to say, “wee 
will then continue as we have begun, as humble suters to our Sjusesibes 
Laiy the Queenes Highnesse, for him and his and for our selves," 

The Cambridge authorities now hastened to send | 
letters to Framlingham: while Gardiner, the former Chancellor of the 
University, was re-elected to that office. In the letter announcing his 
re-election he-was urged to restore to the Schools their former freedom 
and “to annul the lawless laws which held their consciences-in 
The Constable de spite ag fi re writing (July 2%) to Lord Howard, the 
governor of Calais, promised that he would himself conduct all the 
forees at his disposal a8 protect that town, should the Emperor, 
advantage of the crisis, seek to occupy it. But five days: later Nonilles 
was able to report to the Duke of Orleans that troops, cavalry and foot- 
soldiers, had rallied to Mary's support to the mrmber of between 35,000 
and 40,000 men—all inspired with unprecedented enthusiasm and asking 

for no pay, but voluntarily contributing money, plate, and rings from 
their own slender resources. At Framlingham there were now to be 
sect, besides Mary's avowed supporters, numerous nobles and : 
confessing their disloyalty and asking for pardon. In most esses these 
petitions received a favourable response, Cecil, eho could plead that he 
had signed the Instrument of Succession under compulsion, was restored 
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to favour although not to office. Bot the Dudleys, both Robert and 
Ambrose, and about a hundred other leading commoners, among whom was 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, remained fora time under arrest. On July 27 the two 
Lord Chief Justices, Sir Roger Cholmeley and Sir Edward Montagu, were 
committed to the ‘Tower, where, on the following day, they were joined 
by the Duke of Suffolk and Sir John Cheke, and, before the end of the 
month, by Northumberland and his Duchess, with their eldest son (the 
Farl of Warwick), Guilford Dudley, and the Lady Jane. 

On July 29 Henry at Compitgne signed the credentials of the Sieur 
Antoine de Nosilles as smbassador to Mary; and two days later it was 
intimated to Nicholas Wotton, Pickering, and Chaloner that the Queen 
desired to retain them in their posts as her tives at the French 
Court. Barly in August, Cardinal Pole, in his monastic retirement at 

oo the Lato di Gar, reostved fiom Julius TO his appoint- 
ment as papal Legate to England, with instructions to visit both the 
Imperial and the French Court on his journey thither. 

For the present Mary determined to be guided mainly by the advice 
of her cousin the Emperor, a decision the wisdom of which was clearly 
attested by subsequent events as well as by the letters, numerous and 
lengthy, which Charles addressed to his envoys at her Court in con- 
nexion with each important question as it arose. From the first he 
advised that the Queen should scrupulously avoid appearing to set 
herself in opposition to the prejudices and feelings of her people, and 
should above all things endeavour to appear “une donne Anglaise.” It 
was from France alone, he considered, that she had reason to popes 
much danger; although Scotland, as subservient to French policy, also 
required to be carefully watched. The French envoys had just presented 
their credentials to Courtenay, and, as a well-known sympathiser with 
the Ttalian Reformers, he was regarded by the Emperor with especial 
mistrust, It was rumoured that the young nobleman was making 
advances to FElizbeth, scoh if peathinr fe peewesich. ha Princes 
fraught with danger and must, if e, ren Princess’ 
attitude in relation to the new ek tek Se reactive to be carefully 
observed. As for the rebels, let exemplary punishment be inflicted on 
the leaders, and the rest be treated with clemency. The Lady Jane 
doubtless deserved death, but it might be well for the present simply to 
keep her in close custody, where she would be mable to bold commun- 
cation with traitors. Finally, Mary was advised to get the finances in 
good order, so as to have funds ready for any emergency, and, mare 
especially, to exercise « vigilant control over the expenditure of the 

Counsel of a very different nature came from Italy, where 
Cardinal Pole’s fervid enthusiasm as «a would-be reformer of religious 
discipline in England was prodently held in check alike by Emperor 
and Pope, His letters at this period, while conceived in o spirit of 
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unselfish Sewitiian $n fis interests af Catholicism, attest the 
cliaracter of the writer and the influences of the monastic. seclusi 
which he had lately sought refuge Early in August, Gian Franceseo 
Commendane, the papal chamberlain, and Penning, one of Pole’s can- 
fidants, were sent expressly, the one from: Brossls, the other from 
Rome, in order more accurately to gauge both the royal intentions and 
feeling, It was only after considerable delay that they suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission to Mary's presence, when her own language 
held out so little hope of her being ble at once to adopt @ decisive 
policy that Commendone forthwith set out on his return journey. 
Penning, however, remained until the Coronation, and was then sent 
back to Pole with a letter from the Queen. Tn a letter to the Queen, 
dated August 13, the Cardinal had already enunciated his views 
Mary’s position and responsibilities. Heresy was the source of all evil; 
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wedded wife, and next to separate from his mother the Church and to 
disobey her spiritual Head. Mary had already reaped « reward for her 
layalty to the true faith in her astonishing triumph over her rebel 
subjects, If ever the interpostion of Divine Providence m human 
affairs had been clearly apparent, it was in the recent crisis in England. 
He hopes that the character of her rule will make manifest her conscious- 
ness of this fact, and he is especially anxious to be informed as to her 
real sentiments, When-once admitted to her presence, he relies on being 
ahle to convince ber that ber crown and the welfare of the nation alike 
(on obedience to the Church. In her reply, Mary expressed her 
heartfelt grief at being, as yet, unable to disclose her secret wishes, but 
intimated that, as soon as it was in her power, she hoped to carry them 
into effective execution. Pole, however, could se no advantage in 
delay, holding that it waa especially desirable that he should himself 
be near at hand “to ussist the Queen's good intentions”; demurring 
at the sume time to the proposal that the Pope should forthwith 
“exempt England from every interdict and censure,” on the ¢ 
thst so momentous a decision would more fitly be considered by himself 
on bis arrival 
All that Julius: IT and the Eorperor could do was to contrive that o 
counsellor of so much distinction and of so small diseretion should be kept 
back as long as possible from the arena where his influence was likely to 
prove most disastrous. By the Pontiff, Pole was Sead hove pro 
pace and instructed to visit on his journey to Eng 
Ea the Freoch Cont, wth the view of bringing abot, if pombe, 
between Charles and Henry, By the Emperor, the 
audience which the Cardinal asked for at Brussels was deferred, under 
various pretexts, until January, 1554 As carly however as October 2, 
ole had arrived at Trent, where we find him writing to Courtenay 
and extolling the negative virtues which had adorned his captivity 
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in the Tower, little surmising on what o career his cousin had already 
embarked, to the ruin alike of his health and his fortunes 
During these critical days Elizabeth had remained in seclusion at 

Hattield, preserving an attitude of studied neutrality. But on July 29 
she entered London with a large train of followers and took up her 
residence at Somerset House: Five days later, the Queen made her 
triumphal entry inte the City in the evening, and was joined at Aldgate 
by her sister, the two riding side by side through the streets amid the 
acclamations of the populace. Mary, following the usual practice of 
royalty prior to coronation, now proceeded to occupy the State 
ments in the Tower. At the Great Gate, the Duke of Norfolk, Bishop 
Gardiner, the Duchess of Somerset, and the youthful Courtenny awaited 
her arrival, all in a kneeling posture, and were by her command formally 
restored to liberty. Jane, on the other hand, found herself a prisoner, 

ud was consigned to the custody of the new governor, Sir John Brydges. 
Gardiner was sworn a member of the Privy Council, and, on August 23, 

appointed Lord High Chancellor. On the 8th of the same month 
the funeral service for the late King was held in Westminster Abbey, 
eing conducted by Cranmer und uccording to the Protestant ritual. 
Mary, however, commanded that a requiem mass should also be cele- 
brated in the ‘Tower, which she strongly pressed Elizabeth to attend. 
The Princess did not comply; but by her regular attendance at Court 
gave evidence of her desire to conciliate her sister as far as posible, and 
six weeks later was to be seen hearing mass in her company. Her 
comphance, however, as Noailles himself admits, was generally regarded 
as dictated by fear rather than principle 

Tt soon however became evident that the recognition of the Legate 

and the contemplated resumption of relations with the Roman See were 
measures which would be attended with far greater difficulties than the 
restoration of the ancient worship. Even Gardiner, whose general 
sympathy with euch designs there can be no reason for doubting, felt 
himself hound, like the Emperor, to counsel the greatest caution and 
deliberation. The nobles and country gentry, enriched by those mon- 
astic and Church lands which they would be called upon to restore, the 


Bishops whose deposition was regarded as imminent, alike represented 





vested interests which could hardly be assailed without danger. Se 


a proclamation isned August 18, Mary announced, wecordingl 

b eataa of deferring various questions of policy until Pa pee 
summoned to assemble on October 5, could be consulted. But in the 
meantime certain measures which dia not appear to admit of being 
thus postponed were carried into effect. Of some sixty rebeld denounced 
as traitors seven were convicted of high treason: but of these three only 
—Northumberland, Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer—actually 
suffered the extreme penalty. Gardiner himself is said to have inter- 
eeded on behalf of the Duke, who, buoyed up by the hope that the 
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royal clemency would be extended to him on the scaffold itself, there 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence and made a complete renunci- 
ation of Protestantism, even going so far as to attribute the intestine 
strife and the miseries, which for so many years head troubled alike 
England and Germany, to the defection of those realms from the trae 
faith, ‘The Roman ritual was not ns yet formally restored as obligatory 
on all loyal subjects, bot in her private chapel Mary heard mas. The 
Protestant Bishops were deposed: a aa kn ticki Ske erased EA se 
of the clergy should preach without the royal licence, while any member 

of that body was to be liable to suspension if his conduct proved un- 
satisfactory. Gardiner, Bonner, Heath, and Day were reinstated in 
their respective sees of Winchester, London, Worcester, and Chichester, 
The see of Durham, which Northumberland had suppressed, appropri- 
ating its ample revenue: to hie own use, was restored, and Cuthbert 
‘Tunstall installed as Bishop. On August 29 Gardiner received m- 
structions himself to select and appoint capable preachers who were to 
be sent to discharge their functions throughout the country. 

Not o few of the more eminent preachers among the HNeformers, 
fyreseeing the storm, had already fled to the Continent; but « certam 
number still remained, such as Latimer ond John Bradford, openly 
to call In question the prerogatives which the Queen still arrogated to 
herself as Head of the Church. Foremost, however, among those who 
refused to flee was Archbishop Cranmer, who at his palace in Lambeth 
confronted the reactionary tendencies around him with an intrepidity 
which marked him out for general observation. Already obnoxious, 
owing to his complicity in the diversion of the Succession to the Crown, 
he was by his open denunciation of the restoration of the Maes, winch Fin 
declared to involve “ many horrible blasphemies,” exposed to the ¢ 
of open resistance to the royal authority. On September 8 he was 
summoned before the Council to answer for the publication of the 
Declaration in which he had given expression to his views His defence, 
if such it could be termed, was rightly regarded #4 evasive. He pleaded 
that Scory, the deprived Bishop of Chichester, had published the De- 
elaration without his formal authorisation, though he admitted that it 
had been his intention to give it He was accordingly committed to 
the Tower (September 14), where Hidley, who had publicly proclaimed 
the illegitimacy of both Mary and Elizabeth, had already been a prisoner 
for two months. Latimer’s committal had taken place a day before 
Cranmer’s, who, early in October, was followed by hia brother Primate, 
Archbishop Holgate. ‘The latter was now more than seventy years of 
age; aod chiefly obnoxions on account of the persistent energy with 
which he assailed all that reflected the Roman ritual and ornamentation 
in the churches. 

On October 1 Mary was crowned in Westminster Abbey—the 
precession from the ‘Tower and the entire ceremonial being marked by 
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much eplendoar and by a revival of call ie Pilyees ant unite wai 
belonged to such ceremonies in eval times. ‘The whole Court also 
now resumed the brilliant aitine and eostly adornments of the reign 
of Henry VITL On the Sth of the month Mary’ first Parliament 
asembled. ‘The Council, out of deference to the royal wishes, had 
contemplated measures which would have reversed all the anti-papal 
enactments of both the preceding reigns. Hut here the Commons asiamed 
a decisive attitude; and it was eventually determined that the question 
i centile Seas Tasco Giese Geo uacky, aekcigh a been wrested from 
the Church and the suppressed monasteries, should not be considered, 
and that, with respect to the supremacy in matters of religion, legislation 
should go back no further than to the commencement of Edward's reign. 
Whatever appeared to pal authority was, as Mary in a letter 
to Pole herself eae thank with suspicion, On the other hand, 
much was done to propitiate the new sovereign. A bill was at once 
brought in legulising the marriage of Catharine of Aragon and abolishing 
all disabilities attaching to the profession of the old faith. ‘The oppo- 
sition of the Protestant party in the House caused « certain delay: bat 
after an interval of three days the ministers brought in two bills the 
one affirming the legality of Catharine's marriage without adverting to 
the papal decision; the other rescinding the legislation affecting noe 
worship and the Church during the reign of the late King. 
retrospective force of the latter bill went, however, no pote ams 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown being still tacitly admitted. But, 
on the other hand, it involved the renunciation of the chief results of 
Cranmer's efforts during the preceding reign—the Reformed Liturgy, the 
First and Second Books of Common Prayer, the administration of the 
Sacrament in both kinds, and the recognition of a married clergy—and 
was consequently not allowed to pass without considerable opposition. 
But its opponents, although representing nearly a third of the Lower 
House, did not deem it prudent to press the question to a division, and 
in the ‘Upper House no resistance was offered. 

Tt was manifest that conclusions 50 ineompatible—the recognition of 
the Papal Supremacy—represented a temporising policy which was not 
likely to secure the permanent support of either party. Cardinal Pole 
declared himself profoundly dissatisfied : the Divine favour had recently 
been conspicuously shown in that outburst of loyal feeling which had 
secured Mary's succession, and sovereign and people alike were bound by 
gratitude forthwith to seek reconciliation with the Holy See pene to 
afford its Legate an honourable reception. ‘The Emperor and Gardiner, 
the other hand, still counselled caution, and more écperially patience 

in awaiting the results of « gradual re-establishment of that Roman 
ritual which early association and religious sentiment endeared to the 
hearts of « majority of the population, In common with many of her 
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subjects, the Queen herself firmly believed that nothing would more 
‘effectually contribute to the desired end than the prospect of a Catholic 
heir to the throne; and, although in her thirty-seventh year and in 
infirm health, she consequently regarded her own marriage ss # duty to 
the State. But even if personal predilection was to be sacrificed on the 
altar of duty, her choice of a husband was a matter involving anxious 
consideration amid the conflicting claims of the national welfare and. of 
the Catholic faith. In its broadest phase, the question lay between s 
native of her own country and a foreigner. The nation undoubtedly 
wished to see her married to one of her own nobles; it is equally certain 
that Mary's devout attachment to the interesta of the Roman Church 
inclined her to look abroad. ges course a pace ep eis upon 
her accession re led out three supposed claimants for hand, 
of whom one seis years her senior, the other two each about 
ten years her junior. 

‘There is no evidence that Reginald Pole ever aspired to marry 
Mary, or that she, in turn, ever regarded him in any other light than 
that of a much valued friend and counsellor. ‘The personal graces and 
touching experiences of Edward Courtenay might well recommend him 
to o woman's sympathies. He was the: son of Edward Courtenay, 
Marquis of Exeter, who had been executed in 1539 for his share in the 
conspiracy in favour of Reginald Pole, and was thus the great-grandson of 
Edward IV. Mary herself had just freed him from an imprisonment of 
nearly fifteen years and had created him Earl of Devonshire, while at 
her coronation he was selected to bear the sword before her, His 
mother, the Marchioness of Exeter, one of Mary's dearest friends, was 
now one of her ledies in waiting. His long isolation from society and 

neglected education had however ill qualified him to play a part in 
politics, while the fascinations which surrounded him m his newly 
acquired freedom proved too potent for his self-control, and his wild 
debaucheries became the scandal of the empital. Whatever influence 
Pole might have been able to exert would probably have favoured 
Courtenny's claims, As a boy, both he and his brother Geoffrey had 
received much kindness from the Maryuia of Exeter, the young Earls 
father—favours which Geoffrey had ill repaid by bearing evidence which 
brevght the Marquis to the scaffold—and Pole’s own mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury, prior to her tragic execution, hnd shared the 
captivity of the Marchione=s But Courtenny’s isc: soon 
rendered the efforts of his best friends nugutory. Te nice Boca 
known that his conduct had completely lost him Mary's favour, and 
eles’ next heard of as conspiring against his would-be benefactress. 
To « Teena observer it might well have seemed that the 
arguments for the Spanish marriage were of nearly equal 
fe Certain solliSeal pdeeabunty eek obstacle Sele? pointed 
out tae Goa herself it would afford the necessary connterbalance 
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origin in commercial rivalry, could hardly be supposed to extend to a 
great prince like Philip. On ‘the other hand, it would be necessary to 
obtain the papal dispensation; for Mary and Philip were within the 
degrees of consanguinity forbidden by the Canon Law. There also 
appeared to be considerable danger as regarded the Succession; for if 
Mary died without issue, as seemed highly probable, it was difficult. to 
foresee what claims her husband might not advance. Such were the 
circumstances in which Gardiner, who had formed.s regard for Courtenay 
when they were prisoners togeth suggested 
that the Queen should marry the young English noble, and that Elizabeth 
should be excluded from the Succession; while Paget, who had just 
received back his Garter, thought it best that Mary’s choice should be 
left free, but that she should recognise Elizabeth as her presumptive 
successor, "The great majority of the nobles and gentry, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, were divided and perplexed by the opposing consider- 
ations of the danger of a foreign yoke, the hope of seeing an hereditary 
inith restored, and the necessity which might yet ensue of being enlled 
upon to surrender those former pomessions of the Church which con- 
stituted, in many cases, the present holder's chief wealth. 

A selection which would draw closer the ties between England and 
Spain was naturally regarded with jealousy by the French monarch, and 
Noailles was instructed to use every effort to avert it. He accordingly 
plied his arguments and persuasions with untiring assiduity m every 
direction, and so far succeeded that the Commons were prevailed upon 
to vote an Address to the Crown, in which, while urging upon Mary 
the desirability of marriage, they also advised that her choice should 
be restricted to the peerage of hor own realm. A week later Renard 
had an audience of the Queen, at which he made ie offer from Charles 
himself of Philip's hand. Mary had previously made careful enquiry of 
the ambassador himself respecting the Prince's habits and natural dis- 
position, and, after a short time had been allowed to elapse for apparent 
deliberation, intimated her acceptance of the offer, 

Such were the circumstances in which, on November 17, the Comirions 
presented the above-mentioned Address, ‘The customary mode of pro- 
cedure required that Gardiner, as Chancellor, should be the royal 
mouthpiece in reply. But Mary, rising from her throne, herself gave 

answer, and did so, if we MAY cece Banand: 2 terms of some asperity, 
repudiating the right of the Commons to control her decision, and 
that Elizabeth, who was illegitimate, should never be ber 
successor, Early in December it was rumoured that Courtenay wns 
making z advances to Elizabeth, and that Noailles was playing the part 
of sem, Desig Elizabeth, accordingly, deemed it prudent to request 
her sister's permission to retire to her seat at Ashridge in Hertfordshire 
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and her application was granted by Mary with every demonstration of 
cordial affection. 

The triumph of the imperialist party seemed complete; and Noailles 
was fain to report to Henry that Mary seemed more Spanish than English _ 
in her sympathies. The Chancellor himself, now that Courtenay’s chances 
appeared to be at an end, came forward asa supporter of the match with 
Spain, and proceeded to take a foremost part in the negotiations with 
respect to the various questions, direct and collateral, which such an 
alliance involved—the marringe treaty itself, the provisions In case of 
issue, and those in case of failure, On January 2, 1554, Count Egmont 
and other plonipotentiaries appeared in London, duly empowered to make 
the final urrangements, Courtenay himself gave them official welcome at 
Tower Hill, and conducted them to Westminster. On the 14th Gardiner 
read aloud in the presence chamber the articles which had been agreed 
upon and pointed out the polities) advantages which would result from 
such an alliance. The articles, originally extending over thirteen pages, 
had been expanded to twenty-two, and represented the labours of ten 
comunissioners—those cooperating with Renard, the Counts Egmont and 
Lalsing, de Courritres, and Philip Nigri; those appointed by the Queen, 
Gardiner, Arundel, Paget, Sir Robert Rochester, and Petre. As finally 
agreed upon, the treaty must be held highly creditable to Gardiner's 
sagucity and ability; and when, eighteen years afterwards, the marriage 
of Elizabeth with he Duke of Anjou seat contemplation, it served as 
the model for that which was then to be drawn up. Tt has however 
been pointed out as a somewhat suspicious feature that the concessions 
were all on the imperial side, If,.indeed, treaties could bind, Philip 
stood hand-tied in his relations to England. While nominally sharing 
the government with the Queen, he was pledged scrupulously to respect 
the laws, privileges, and customs of the realm; he was te settle on her a 
jointure of £60,000; their offspring were to sieceed them in England in 
conformity with the traditional nghts, and might also succeed to the 
territories in Burgundy and Flanders; and, in the event of Philip's son, 
Don Carlos, dying without issue, this right of succession was to extend 
to Spain, Milan, and the Two Sicilies, Should Mary's marriage be 
nnfruittul, Philip's connexion with England was to cease at her death. 
Under no pretext was England to be made participant in the war 
between the Emperor and France. 

i aati Cardinal Pole’s arrival in Brussels had been retarded 
by & 4ung and involuntary stay at the university town of Dillingen, the 
residence of the Bishop of Acigbard: while his endeavours to carry om 
his correspondence with Mary had been frustrated, their messengers 
having been stopped on each side of the Channel, [t was with difficulty 
thet she had conveyed to him the simple intimation that, as matters 
then stood, his appearance in England as the legate of the Holy See 
might prove disastrous to the eause which they both had nearest at 
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heart. But at lengthy making bY way with nervous facts retoh the 
plague-mitten towns of Germany, he was able, through the good offices of 
Fray de Soto, who heli « chair of divinity at Dillingen, to present Sein 
_ at the imperial Court, where he arrived in January, 1554; and | 
marriage with Philip being by this time virtually decided, his rooting 
was both cordial ssa splendid. ‘The assurances which he received from 
Charles and his ministers were indeed so flattering, that he even ventured 
to hope that his mission as « peace-maker might yet be crowned with 
success, But, long before the Cardinal could present himself at the 
French Court, a fresh crisis had supervened in England. 

Here the belief was fast gaining ground that the realm was destined 
to become a dependency of Spain; while in France it was no less firmly 
believed that Philip’s marriage would be made the opportunity: for oe 
subjugation of Scotland. Henry, placing no reliance on Mary's paci 
assurances, deemed tt advisable to send troops into that country, hile 
Wotton, convinced that war way imminent, petitioned to be recalled. 
That Elizabeth should marry Courtenay and supplant her sister on the 
throne, now seemed to be the issoe most favournble to French interests - 
and while Henry's ambassadors at the English Court did their best to 
foment the growing suspicion of Spain, the monarch himself strove to 
spread the rumour of a fresh rising in England, Writing to his envoy 
in Venice, he gave him the earliest intelligence of a rising in Kent; 
and on Pehruary 18 Peter Vannes, writing to Mary, enclosed a copy 
of Henry's letter: according to the intelligence he had received from 
Noailles, Henry added, it was almost certain that all England would 
imitate the example thus set and “prefer to die in battle rather than 
become subject to a foreign Prince.” As early as Christmas, the con- 

irators, esembling in London, hed concerted « general rising, which, 
however, was not to tuke place until March 18. 

Their plans, however, had been suspected; and Gardiner, having 
wrung from the weak and faithless Courtenay a full confession of the 
plot, had taken prompt measures for its repression. ‘The ringleaders, 
who were thus mes in their designs nearly two months before 
the time agreed upon for carrying them into execution, Hew recklessly 
to arms. Suffolk and Sir James Croft, each secking to raise his 

tenantry—the one in Warwickshire, the other in Waies—were both 
arrested and consigned to the Tower before the secom] week in 
February had pased. In Devonshire, towards the close of January, 
local feeling appears to have Jed a certain number of the gentry to make 
a demonstration in Courtenay’s favour, Sir Peter Carew, who bad been 
aberiff of the county, bemng foremost among them. His family, however, 
were unpopular and commanded but little influence, and the other 
leaders, after vainly awaiting Courtenay'’s promised mppearance at 
Exeter, suddenly disperse] in panic. Carew fled to Paris and thence to 
Venice, where his adventurow and turbulent career was nearly brought 
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to a conclusion by braves whom Peter Vannes. was accused of having 
The chief danger arose in Kent, where Sir Thomas Wyatt, « bold 
and skilful leader, succeeded in collecting a considerahle force at 
Rochester, which was shortly after augmented by 2000 men who had 
deserted from the standard of Lord Abergavenny near Wrotham Heath. 
This gathering was the response to a proclamation which he had 
previously (January 25) issued at Maidstone, in which Mary's supporters 
were denounced as aiming at the perpetual servitude of her most 
loving subjects) Englishmen were: adjured to rise in defence of liberty 
and the commonwealth, while intimation was given that aid was on 
its way from France. With Noailles Wyatt appears actually to have 
been in correspondence. The Council were divided as to the course 
which should be pursued and distracted by mutual recriminations ; while 
they also evinced no alacrity in taking measures for the raising of troops. 
Mary, whom Renard dissuaded from quitting the capital, exhibited on 
the other hand a courage and resolution which wai the loyal feeling 
of all around her, While part of the City Guard at once set out to 
meet the insurgents, the Corporation proceeded to arm an additional 
force of 500 men to follow in their track. As they approached Rochester 
Bridge, the Duke of Norfolk, by whom they were commanded, sent 
forward a herald to proclaim that “all such as wolde desyst their 
purpose shuld have frank and free pardon.” On February 1 the Queen 
herself appeared at « gathering of the citizens in the Guildhall and 
delivered « speech which excited general enthusiasm. Wyatt, she said, 
had demanded to be entrusted with the enre of her person, the keeping 
of the Tower, and the placing of her counsellors; she was convinced that 
her loyal subjects would never consent that sich confidence should be 
placed in so vile o traitor, As for her marriage, the conspirators were 
simply making it “o Spanish cloak to cover their pretended purpose 
ainst our religion.” ‘The Council had pronounced her marriage ex- 
pedient “both for the wealth of the realm and also of you, our subjects”; 
should the nobility and the Commons deem it otherwise, she was willing 
“to abstain from marriage while she lived.” Her courage and out- 
spokenness prodticed a considerable effect; for two days later Noailles 
sent word that the populace, who had been reported to be meditating 
an attack on the palace and the consignment of Mary herself into 
Wyatt's bands, were actively occupied with putting the City into a state 
of defence and had mustered to the number of 25,040) armed men. 
To whoever should succeed in making Wyatt a prisoner and bringing 
him before the Council, a reward of an annuity of one luindred pounds 
was beld out, payable in perpetuity to himself and his descendants. 
At this juncture Wyatt appeared in Southwark, but his) army 
amounted only to some 7000 men; no force had arrived from France, 
while the royal army was daily receiving reinforcements ‘The 
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of the final episode:—Wyatt’s arrival at Hyde Park Corner: the fierce 
fighting that ensued as he pressed on to the City ; the flight. of the 
cowardly Courtenay; Lord Howard's resolute refusal to open Lud Gate; 
Wyatt's consequent retreat in the direction of Charing Cross, and 
surrender at Temple Bar, The number of those alain in the fighting 
wns about forty; fifty of the conspirators were afterwards hanged, the 
rest were allowed to betake themselves to their homes. 

Mary's former clemency had been censured by Charles; and the: 
Queen herself, justifiably incensed at the manner in which that clemency 
had been requited, was determined not to err again in the same direction. 
Gardiner, preaching in her presence on February 11, exhorted her 
now to have merey on the commonwealth, “the conservation of which 
required that hurtfnl members should be cut off" On the following day 
the tragedy of the execution of the Lady Jane and Lord Guilford Dudley 
took place on ‘Tower Hill, Of Suffolk's duplicity and entire want of 
good faith there could be no doubt, while his known sympathy with the 
Continental Reformers filled up the measure of his offence: and his 
execution followed about a week later, Wyatt and Suffolk's wealthy 
and ambitious brother, Lord Thomas Grey, suffered the same fate in the 
following April. On the same day that the executions commenced Courte- 
nay agnin found himself a prisoner in the Tower; here he was confronted 
with Wyatt, who directly accused him of complicity in the rebellion, 
and for a time his fate seemed doubtful. A few weeks later, however, he 
was removed to Fotheringay: and a year after he was released on parale, 
on condition that he quitted the kingdom, when he selected Padun as 
the place of his retirement. The last of the rebels to suffer was William 
Thomas, Clerk of the Counci! under Edward VI, whose execution took 
place on May 18 According to the statement of Wyatt in his confes- 
sion before the Commission, Thomas had been the first to suggest the 
assassination of Mary, In the Tower he attempted suicide; and nwo 
detail of ignominy was omitted at his execution, 

From each victim an endeavour was made to extort evidence which 
might assist the authorities in tracing the conspiracy to its suspected 
origin, and the investigations were consequently lengthened. Charles, 
although he still counselled caution and deliberation in dealing with 
mutters of religion, urged promptitude in the punishment of the con- 
spirators, so that Mary, “while taking such measures as seemed requisite 
for her own security in regard to Elizabeth and Courtenay,” might the 
sooner be able to exercise clemency towards those whom she designed to 
spare, and thus reassure the great majority. The Emperor, indeed, found 
her procrastination »o inexplicable that he wns inclined to attribute it 
to a desire on the part of Gardiner to protect Courtenay, At the 
commencement of the outbreak Mary had summoned Elizabeth back 
to Court, where a closer surveillance could be maintained over her 
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but on February 2@ she arrived in a litter at St James’. Here she 
remained, a virtual prisoner, until March 18, when the order was given 
for her removal to the Tower. Thence, on May 18, she was removed 
to Woodstock, where she continued to reside until the following 
under the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, closely watched and deprived 
of writing materials, but allowed to have service performed ace ring to 
the English ritual. ‘Aber ‘in cilerplvacy Seidl botih. dystied Claas 
strongly urged that the Princess should be executed, fhe sera 
her connivance at Wyatt's plans. Wyatt himself, indeed, in his last 
words on the scaffold, completely and emphatically exonerated her, It was 
asserted, however, that there was documentary evidence of her guilt, but 
that it was destroyed by Gardiner, to whose exertions she was, at this 
crisis, probably indebted for her life. 

‘The gain to the imperial power which would accrue from the marriage 
hetween Mary and Philip had been regarded by Venice with an appre- 
hension scarcely les: than that of France; and it was an ascertained fact 
that a Venetian carrack, anchored at the mouth of the Thames, had 
supplied Wyatt with arms and a cumnon. Suspicion fell upon Soranzo ; 
but on being interrogated before the Council he stoutly denied all know- 

of the transaction, although complaints against him continued to 
be urged, and the charge itself was formally preferred by Vargas in 
Venice. On March 27, accordingly, Soranzo’s letters of reeal]l were 
drawn up, and Giovanni Michiel was appointed his succesior, On 
May 22 the latter arrived in England. It probably attests his im- 
partiality in the discharge of his fumctions that, both by Renard and 
Noailles, he was subsequently reproached as favouring the opposite party. 
He appears in reality to have conducted himself throughout with discre- 
tion and probity; and, while guining the esteem of the most d 
jedges with whom he came in contact in England, he continued to 
command the undiminished confidence of the Venetian Council. 

In March, Pole had arrived at St Denis, and shortly after had an 
sudience of the King, by whom he was received with marked condiality. 
The question of Mary's marriage was naturally one on which the 
sion of his views was invited ; and he was umable to conceal his personal 
conviction that, Courtenay’s politica] career having now terminated, it 
would be better that the Queen of England should remain unmarried. 
In any case, he admitted that her marriage with Philip appeared to him 
undesirable. That such was his opinion soon beeame known at the 
imperial Court; and, on his return to Brussels in April, he not only 
received a sharp rebuke from the Emperor, but shortly after learned that 
Charles had urged in Rome the desirability of his recall. He continued, 
however, to reside in ran tonerpinig Aah diss cr fines ig ato for Pope 
Julios could not but feel that his presence as Levate in England would 
soon be indispensable. But for the present the fact that his sttainder 
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emring thee wn now Bald restitution, sufficed hath alight 
further delay. 
In the meantime, the reaction which ensued after the insurre 


tion had 
been suppressed had enabled Mary to make known her policy, and to 
carry it into effect with less reserve. In March, Egmont returned from 
Brussels, and in his presence and that of the Earl of Pembroke the: 
Queen formally betrothed herself to Philip. Every effort was now made 
to diffuse throughout the country the belief that the marriage would 
prove conducive to the stability of the realm and to the increase of its 
prestige. Wotton, writing to Nonilles from Paris, pointed out, at some 
length, that the involved alliance with Spain was Bacpreane i 
rejoinder to the danger which menaced her thro the conjunction : of 
France with Scotland; while he further maintained that it was as = 
means of defence against this ominous combination that Charles desired 
to bring about a union between England and Flanders, between the 
House of Tudor and that of Habsburg ; as for the intention with which 
France credited him,—the PE SE of the country and the disarming 
. its population,—such desi no place in the imperial breast. In 
of these views ise peldiaced “the fact that large numbers of the 
English malcontents were daily arriving in France, seeking service under 
Henry, “in order to carry on the war against the Emperor by sea.” 

The assembling of Mary's second Parliament (April 2, 1554) ‘at 
Westminster also served, from the contrast it presented to its pre- 
decessor, to ise a new departure in public affairs. Not more 
than seventy of the members of the former House reappeared in the new; 
and the entire body evinced a spirit of far more ready oumpliance-with 
the roval wishes. The leading members accepted gratefuily the pensions 
‘which Mary, aided by the imperial liberality, was able to offer them: 
and the marriage bill, as it came down from the Upper House, received 

a ready assent. ‘The necessity for discussion, indeed, was diminished by 
the fact that the conditions ‘already agreed upon between Charles and 
Gardiner were now restated with explanatory clauses to. obviate mis- 
interpretation. It was also expressly scipslesed that the royal match 
should not in any way “derogate from the league recently concluded 
between the Queen and the King of France, but that the peace between 
the English and the French should manain frm and inviolate.” Some 
oppesition was offered, however, to the proposal to repeal the two Acts 
for the dissolution of the bishopric of Durham, the measure being carried 
by a majority of only 81 in a House of 321. 

Her main objects thus attained, Mary dismissed Parliament on May 5; 
nnd for the next two months her energies and attention were mainly 
concentrated on the preparations for the reception of Philip, who arrived 
from Corunna in Southampton Water on July 20, He was escorted 

















on the voyage boy SD yeasele, carsyie a splendid retinue and treasure 
in bullion amounting to half-a-million of English money. ‘The marriage 
ceremony, performed by Gardiner, took place in the Cathedral Church 

of his own diocese of Winchester. At the conclusion, proclamation 
was made af the future style of Philip and his bride,—“ King and 
Qveen of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, Defenders: 
of the Faith, Princes of Spain and Castile, Archdukes of Austria, 
Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant, Counts of Habsburg, Flanders, 
and Tyrol.” Their public entry into London took place towards 
the close of August; and the capital now became thronged with 
Spaniards, among whom priests and friara formed a  considerabl 
element. The regularity with which Philip attended mass and 
observed the other offices of his Church was necessarily construed 
into evidence of his designs for the restoration of the Roman worship; 
nor can it be doubted that both to him and Mary this appeared as the 
paramount object commanding their attention: 

Among the royal advisers Gardiner and Paget, by virtue of both 
experience and ability, assumed the foremost place, Neither, however, 
could be said to be recommended by consistency of principle in his 
past career; they had, at more than one juncture, rivals and 
even DESERT Sea ee tee ne) ee ey ae cee eee 
and aims. While Gardiner, who aspired to a dictatorshir 
Council, insisted on immediate and coercive measures against 
Paget, although admitting that the scdstagblicianat of the ancient 
faith was esential to « satisfactory adjustment of the affairs of the 
realm, demurred to what he termed methods of “fire and blood.” In 
their perplexity the two sovereigns appear alike to have come to the 
conclusion that it might be well to teke counsel with advisers who, 
by their remoteness from the theatre of recent events, might be better 
able to take a dispassionate view. Foremost among these stood 
Reginald Pole, who, as Legate, hed already, in the preceding April, at 
Mary’: request, nominated six more Bishops to fill the vacant sees — 
White, to Lincoln; Bourne, to Bath; Morgun, to St David's; Brooks, 
to Gloucester: Cotes, to Chester; Griffith, to Rochester, Ta a highly 
characteristic letter the Legate himself now appealed to King Philip to 
acimit him, as the Vicar of Christ, “nt that door at which he had so long 
knocked in vain.” A precedent afforded by the records of Gardiner’s own 
see of Winchester was at the same time opportuncly brought forward as 
n solution of the difficulty caused by Pole’s still unreversed attainder. 
[n the fifteenth century, when the proctor of the English Crown appealed 
againet the exercise of the legatine functions with which Martin V had 
invested Cardinal Beaufort, at that time also Bishop of Winchester, it 
hail been suggested that Beaufort might act tanquam cardinalis although 
not fanquam décaius, It was now ruled that Pole might be admitted 
into the realm as a Cardinal Ambassador although not at Legate: 
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while the apprehensions which this decision might have aroused were to a 
great extent dissipated when it was known that he had obtained from 
the Pontiff powers whereby he would be able to grant to all holders 
of monastic and collegiate lands the right of continuing i Th Dossessio7 
On November 20 Pole landed at Dover, and n 
Canterbury and Rochester to Gravesend. Here he was $ presented 
with two idomomente which finally cleared away all impediments from 
his path : the fmt, an Act of Pasliment, pawed ten daye before 
reversing his attsinder; the second, letters patent brought by the 
Bishop of Durham, empowering him to exercise without restraint his 
functions as Legate, His progress from Gravesend to Whitehall, accord- 
reembled «a triumphal procession, and on his arrival in the 
co eral tenlg tenets sommes flgoe ens age 
Writs, in which the title of “Supreme Head™ was | 
forthwith iaened fit third Parliament, to sheet on November 19 ‘and 









Declaration, couched in highly figurative language, &« : 
sibel iaabsinses ‘nscerwhlth hs aad been ao. ok ths shes Of Ios Colacing, 
and of the powers with which he had been invested, At the conclusion 
of his address he was formally thanked by Gardiner, and after he had 
quitted the assembly the Chancellor declared that he had spoken as one 
inspired, On the following day the question was put to both Houses, 
whether England should return to the obedience of the Apostolic See? 
The affirmative was carried without a dissentient among the Peers, and 
with but two in the Commons On St Andrew's Day, Pole:on bended 
knee before Mary, presented her with the Supplication of the two Houses, 
“thet they might receive absolution, and be readmitted into the body of 
the Holy Catholic Church, under the Pope, the Supreme Head thereof.” 
After further formalities, and intercession made by King and Queen on 
behalf of the Houses, Hole pronounced: the aleolution:and-seceived the 
petitioners, by his authority ay Legate, “again into the unity of our 
Mother the Holy Church.” 

The legislation of the two preceding reigns in all that related to the 
authority of the Roman see was now rescinded ; and on Advent Sunday 
Gardiner, at Paul's Cross, in the presence of the King and the 
called upon the nation to rouse itself from the slumbers and delusions of 
the past years and to return to the true fold, while he himself at the 
same time abjured the doctrine set forth in his De Vera Obedientia and 
declared his unreserved submission to the papal power. 

Another Supplication, and one of very different tenour, now issued from 
within those prison walls where the chief leaders of the Reformers were 
confined. It the hardships to which they were subjected; claimed 
tect ak Rosations rocket against them should be distinetly stated, 
in order that they might be heard in their own defence ; anc, since it 
was as heretics that they had been singled out for imprisonment, they 
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urged that “ beresy” should be legally defined. Parliament's response to 
this appeal was the re-enactment of three ancient statutes formerly in 
force against Lollardiam., The measure passed rapidly through both 
Lords, where some objection was urged to the restoration of the old 
episcopal jurisdiction, while the penalties enacted were pronounced 
excessive. As the result of this legislation, John Rogers (the proto- 
martyr of the reign) died at the stake in the following February; and a 
series of like tragical scenes followed, in which the sufferings of the 
martyrs and the fortitude with which they were endured, combined 
to produce a widespread impression, So marked, indeed, was the 
popular sympathy, that Renard felt bound to suggest to Philip the 
iployment of less extreme measures, “otherwise the heretics would 
wing back perverts to the fold were, not teaching and example, but 
aa peta He further advised that Pole should, from time 
to time, have audience of the Council and be consulted by them with 
regard to the penalties to be enforced. Unfortunately, neither Gardiner 
nor Pole was inclined from previous experience to advocate a lenient 
course. The former was especially anxious te give proof of the <in- 
cerity of his recent repudiation of his former tenets: the latter was 
scarcely less desirous of showing that under a gentle demeanour he 
wes capable of cherishing a strong purpose. Five years before, when 
his merits as a candidate for the tiara were under discussion at the 
Conclave, it had been urged against Pole that when at Viterbo he had 
been wanting in the requisite severity towards obstinate heretics: and 
he hed himself always claimed to have inclined to mercy when assisting 
at the conferences of the Council of 'Trent. But he was especially 
anzious at this time to leave no occasion for a similar reproach in 
England, and his discharge of his functions during the remainder of 
the reign cannot be regarded as lenient; although in Convocation, as 
late os January, 1555, he admonished the Bishops to use gentleness 
in their endeavours towards the reelaiming of heretics, 

For the merciless severities which ensued, the violence of the more 
intolerant Reformers also afforded a partial extenuation; and it is 
now generally admitted that the part played by Bonner was not that 
attributed to him by Foxe, of a cruel bigot who exulted in sending 
his victims to the stake. The number of those put to death in his 
diocese of London was undoubtedly disproportionately large, but this 
would seem to have been more the result of the strength of the Refo miniz 
element im the capital and in Essex than to the employment of ex- 
ceptional ngour; while the evidence also shows that he himself dealt 
patiently with many of the Protestants, and did his best to induce them 
to renounce what he conscientiously believed to be their errors. 

In the course of 1555 events abroad brought about a further 
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modification of the relations of England with the Holy See. In 
February an embasy had been sent to Julius IM, to make known to 
him the unreserved submission of the English Parliament. The am- 
bassarlors proceeded leisurely on their journey, and while still on the way 
were met by the tidings of the Pontiff’s death, which had taken place on 
March 23. Charles forthwith sent. an urgent request to Pole to repair to 
Rome, in order to support the imperial interests in the new election. 
The Cardinal, however, sought to be excused, on the ground that the 
negotiations for peace were even of yet greater importance for the welfare 
of Christendom, His friend, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, hastened from 
Avignon to Rome, in order to support his claims in the Conclave, but 
Pole himself seemed, according to Michiel, without any personal ambition 
at this crisis, ‘The efforts of France were forestalled by the election of 
Cardinal Corvini; but, before another three weeks had clapsed, Marcellus [1 
himself was no more. 

This second opportunity seemed both to Mary and to Gardiner one 
that should mot be disregarded, and Pole’s claims were now strongly 
urged ; even Noailles admitted that no election was more likely to bring 
peace to Christendom, nor could he conceive of any other Pontiff who 
would hold the balance with such equal impartiality between France and 
the Empire. Again, however, the Italian party tiomphed; and even 
Pole himself may have questioned the wisdom of his abstention when 
Gian Pictro Caraffa (now in his eightieth year) suceceded as Paul TV to 
the papal choir, ‘The house of Carnffa was Neapolitan and bad Jong 
been on friendly terms with France, while it cherished « corresponding 
hereditary enmity towards Spain. Pau! could remember Italy in the 
days of her freelom, and his hatred of the Spanish domination had been 
intensified by not unfrequent collisions with the imperial representatives 
in the Nespolitan territory, anil not least by the strenuous efforts they 
had made to defeat his election to the Archhishopric of Naples. The 
bestowal of Milan and the crown of Naples an Philip, on his betrothal 
to Mary, had still further roused Carsfia’s ire. Paul, Indeed, did not 
seruple to accuse Charles of dealing leniently with heretics m order to 
show his aversion from the Roman policy. Before the year 1555 closed 
he had concluded a secret treaty with France, which had for its special 
object the expulsion of the imperialist forces from the Italian peninsula. 
Charles, when informed by the Nuncio of the election, blandly observed 
that he could well remember, when himself a boy of fourteen, hearing 
the new Pope sing mass at Brussels. Michiel, however, to whom Philip 
at Hampton Court communicated the intelligence, could perceive that 
neither the King himself nor those “ Spanish gentlemen ™ with whom he 
found the opportunity of conversing at Richmond were pleasel, and 
says plainly: “they by no means approve of this election.” In the same 
letter (June 6) be informs the Doge, that “Her Majesty expects and 
hopes during this week to comfort the realm by an auspicious delivery”; 
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although he adds that this is earlier than the ladies of the bedehamber 
ticipate, 

4 On Hampton Court, whither, some two months before, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield had conducted the Princess Elizabeth, the main mterest 
of the English nation now beeame concentrated; and probably no period 
in her whole life wae marked by more torturing doubt and anxiety. 
Her days pessed in almost complete solitude; Gardiner, the Earl of 
Armmdel, and other members of the Council were her only visitors; the 
object of their visits, as she coon became painfully aware, being to draw 
from her some unguarded expression which might be construed into an 
admission of her complicity in the insurrection. Their design, however, 
was heffled by her indignant and persistent denials; and when, early 
in July, Mary accorded her captive an interview, Elizabeth again, and 
in yet stronger language, asseverated her entire innocence, A visit from 
the King, addressing her with respectful demeanour and kindly words, 
encournged while it somewhat mystified her; but before another ten days 
had passed away the sagacious Princess could easily Interpret the chang: 
of purpose which his bearing had then indicated. 

It now became known that Mary had been under a complete delusion, 
and that there would probably be no offspring from the royal marriage. 
Elizabeth's supporters at once took heart again, as they realised the 
change which had supervened in regard to her future prospects. ‘They 
appeared in London in high spirits and large numbers, so comporting 
themselves, indeed, that the Council, in alarm, ordered the more promi- 
nent among them to retire to their states, as suspected heretics and 
leagued with rebels, Bat Elizabeth herself was set at liberty anid sought 
again her former seclusion at Ashridge; and, as Mary slowly awoke 
from ‘her fond dream of maternity, Philip, freed from the obligation 
which had detained him at her side, began to advert to continental 
politics and to plead that the affairs of the Continent demanded his 
personal supervision abroad. Before, however, quitting his island king- 
dom, he deemed it necessary to advise his consort with respect to the 
treatment of FElizibeth during his absence—advice which differed 
materially from that given by his father. It was no longer suggested 
that political exigencies might call for the sacrifice of a sister's life. 
Qn the contrary, Mary was now recommended to extend all possible 
indulgence to the Princess, and the changed conditions of Elizabeth's 
existence became obvious even to the public at large: nor did intelligent 
observers require to be reminded that the daughter of Anne Boleyn was 
the only barrier to the succession of Mary Stewart, the betrothed of the 
future French monarch, to the throne of England, 

But round the present occupant of that throne the clouds were 
gathering more darkly than before, and Mary's temper and health were 
visibly affected by the wanton impatations directed against both herself 
and Philip, Among the Spanish party, not = little chagrined at the 
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royal disillusionment, there were those who represented the young King 
as the victim of a designing woman, and who affected to believe that 
Mary's pretended pregnancy was a mere device to detain her husband 
which asserted that the King, despairing of a lineal sueeession, was 
meditating a coup de main, by bringing over large bodies of Spanish 
long-suspected design of the Habsburg,—the reduction of England to a 
3 ney of Spain. Both Charles and Philip, again, became aware 
that with Mary's vanished hopes a considerable advantage in their 
negotiations with France had also disappeared; and the malicious ex- 
ultation of Noailles knew no bounds. Rarely in the annals of royalty 
™ England had sstire and ridicule been at once so rancorous and £0 
wunmerited. The haughty Habsburg, acutely sensitive, under a seemingly 
to quit the country, and, in obedience to his father's behest, to devote 
himself to the affairs of those vast possessions which he was soon to 

The incidents which preceded his departure are described in detail 
Council to the Council Chamber, and there handed them a series of 
suggestions for the government of the realm during his absence, together 
with « list of names of those whom he deemed most eligible for the 
conduct of affairs, If we may credit the Venetian envoy, the judgment 
miration of all who perused it, At Greenwich, where Philip embarked, 
he took leave of Mary ot the head of the staircase of their apartments ; 
the Queen maintaining her self-possession until be was gone, and then 
giving way te uncontrollable prief, Pole, whom the King had designated 
as her chief counsellor, was indeed now the only adviser to whom she 
‘a ahort prayer for her use during her husband's absence. 

The departure of Philip was, however, perfectly justified by the 
pressing state of affairs at the imperial Court, whither he had alread 
bealth was giving way, and, although only in his fifty-sixth year, he was 
already contemplating retirement to “our kingdoms of Spain,” there 
“to pass the rest of our life in repose and tranquillity.” But before 
this could be, it was imperative that he should make the necessary dis- 
positions for the succession in his own imperial domains; while he also 
aspired to arrange, if possible, for the royal succession in England. 
Although no reasonable hope of issue from his son's marringe could 
now be entertained, the astute Emperor would not abandon his project 
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caring the English Crown to his own House without a final 
effort : and he now proposed that the Princess Elizabeth should be 
hetvothed to hin nephew, the Ariaduke Verdinend. But in return 
for the accession of territory and influence that would thus accrue 
to the Austrian branch, he insisted that Philip should receive for 
Italy the title of “ Vicar of the Empire,” implying the delegation of the 
supreme imperial power, The objections of Ferdinand prevented the 
publie execution of this stipulation, which was however later secretly 
carried out. For a time, indeed, it was currently reported that 
Ferdinand’s succession to the Empire itself was in jeopardy; a cool- 
ness arose between the two brothers; and when on October 25, 1555, 
Charles made.a formal surrender at Brussels of his Flemish provinces to 
his san, neither the King of the Romans nor his som Maximilian 
appeared in the august assemblage. ‘The ceremony took place in the 
‘Town Hall of the capital, where Charles, taking his seat on his throne, 
with Philip on his right hand and Mary, the late Regent of the Low 
Countries, on his left, and surrounded by his nobles and ministers 
of State and the delegates of the provinces, formally ceded to his 
sun, the “King of England and of Naples,” the entire surrounding 
territories—* the duchies, marquisates, principalities, counties, baronies, 
Zsa A i castles, and fortresses therein, together with all the 
royalties.” 

It can scarcely be deemed surprising if, amid these new and wast re- 

ibilities, Philip's insular kingdom and its lonely Queen might seem 
at times forgotten; or that Charles, whose design it had been to set out 
for Spain as soon as possible, found his departure unavoidably retarde 
until the year 1556 was far advanced, But in the February of that 
year the Truce of Vaucelles ended for a time the hostilities with France, 
Henry thereby retaining posession of the entire territories of the Duke 
of Savoy. With his habitual want of good faith, however, the French 
monarch did not scruple, whenever an opportunity presented itself, still 
secretly to foment insurrection against both Philip and Mary in their 
respective domains. 

At length, on August 9, tn Hexperoe. rally gushed: Beseels, and 
embarked, a mantis Jater, for Spain. sage a 








The entire number of thoe who thar wuflre during her wign wa 
less than 400,—a number which appears small when contrasted with the 
thousands who hud already died in a like cause in Provence, or who were 
destined to do so in the Low Countries. But the social eminex high 
character, and personal popularity of not a few of the English martyrs, 
unalloyed, as in many cases these qualities were, with political dis 
affection, served to invest their fate with « peculiar interest in the eyes 
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of their fellow-countrymen,—an interest which Foxe's Book of Afartyra, 
chained to the “eagle brass" of many a parish church, did much to 
perpetuate. The prominence thus secured for that partial record was 
the means of winning for its contents an amount of attention from later 
historieal writers greatly in excess of ifs actual merits. It needed, how- 
ever, neither misrepresentation nar partisanship to gain for many of the 
martyrs of Mary's reign the deep sympathy of observant contemporaries. 
John Rogers, once « prebendary of St Paul's and lecturer on divinity, 
followed to the stake by his wife and children, nerved by their ex- 
reasonnble defence and legally strong position of Robert Ferrar, the 
former Bishop of 5t David's,—the transparent honesty and scholarly 
acumen of John Bradford,—the fine qualities and youthful heroism of 
Thomas Hawkes(whom Bonner himself would gladly have screened),—all 
commanded sympathy and were entirely dissociated from that political 
discontent which undoubtedly called for prompt and stern repression. 
With regard however to the three distinguished martyrs, who died 
at Oxford, there was a wide difference. In proportion to their eminence 
had been their offence as contumaciows offenders. Cranmer, as signatory 
to the Iate King’s will and thereby participant in the diversion of the 
Succession as well as in the actual plot on behalf of the Lady Jane, had 
two years before been condemned to suffer the penalty of high treason. 
And although the extreme penalty had been remitted, the sentence had 
carried with it the forfetture of his scan and he remained a 
prisoner in the Tower, His captivity was shared by Ridley and Latimer, 
of whom the former had been scarcely less conspicuous in his support of 
the Lady Jane, while the latter, as far back as the reign of Henry, had 
been, for a time, a prisoner within the same walls, denounced as active 
in “moving tumults in the State” Had it not been for Wyatt's 
conspiracy they would probably have regained their freedom; but with 
that experience Mary came to the conclusion that her past clemency had 
been a mistaken policy, and in conjunction with Pole she now resolved 
to show no leniency to those convicted of heretical doctrine. Such a 
mode of procedure was convenient when compared with prosecutions 
for treason, as at once les costly, more expeditious, and allowing the 
use of evidence affurded by the culprits themselves, It was also certain 
that not one of the three distinguished ecclesiastics would have ventured 
to deny that heresy was an offence which called for the severest penalties 
Cranmer, in conjunction with his chaplain Ridley, had pronounce 
sentence In 1649 on Joan Bocher, and in doing so had been perfectly 
aware that her condemnation involved ber death by burning at the 
hands of the secular power. Ridley in his notable sermon at Panl's 
Cross in 1553 had denounced Mary az a usurper, not on the ground 
of the illegality of her succession but as one altogether intractable in 
matters of “truth, faith and obedience.” Latimer, when Bishop of 
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Worcester, had expressed his unreserved approval of » sentence whereby 
a number of Anabaptists perished at the stake; and, on the occasion 
when Friar Forest met with a like fate for denying the supremacy 
claimed by Henry VIII, had preached against the papal claims to 
spiritual jurisdiction in England. Accordingly, juat as the Reformers. 
had resorted to political rebellion in order to bring about the down- 
fall of theological error, #0 the Crown now sought to punish political 
disaffection on the grounds of religious heresy. The power which 
invoked the law could also enforce its own definition of the offence. 
The Reformers had however frequently complained that they suffered 
persecution as heretics, while the exact nature of their offence remained 
jtself undefined, It was accordingly resolved that no doubt should be 
suffered to remain in the cases of Latimer, Cranmer, and Ridley -—out 
of their own mouths should their condemnation be justified. Such wns 
the design with which, in March, 1554, they were brought from the 
‘Tower to Oxford, and there called upon to defend, in a formal disputa- 
tion, their doctrine respecting the Mass. Nor would it have been essy 
to take exception to the right of these three eminent men to represent 
the tenets of their party. The first hod been Bishop of Worcester in 
the reign of Henry: the second had filled the see of Canterbury for 
more than twenty years; the third had been Bishop of London, and in 
that capacity had assisted at the deprivation of Bonner (his predecessor, 
and now his successor), and also at that of Gardiner. Al! three again 
had filled positions of importance in their University of Cambridge, and 
were presumed to be masters of dialectical disputation; just ms their 
opponents, who were eleven in wumber, had been selected from the two 
Universities Latimer, however, was now in his seventieth year, and it 
was no reflexion on his courage that he declined an ordeal in which 
quickness of apprehension and a ready memory were essentials. The 
disputation was, however, vigorously maintained by Cranmer and Ridley 
in conflict with their numerous antuzonists, But thoy did so only to be 
pronounced defeated: and after proceedings which extended over six 
days, they were recommitted to “ Bocardo,” ss the common gaol was 
designated (in allusion to « logical position from which a disputant finds 
it impossible to extricate himself). The condemnation involved the 
assumption that doctrines of faith and practice were amenable to the 
decisions of casnistry rather than to the teaching of Scripture, and was 
therefore to the principles of the more advanced Reformers. 
The captives sncceeded in corresponding with each other and coming 
to an understanding as to a declaration of their distinctive tenets (May, 
1554). Among other leading divines then suffering imprisonment were 
three of the Bishops created in Edward's reign,—John Hooper of 
Gloucester and Worcester, Robert Ferrar of St David's, and Miles Cover- 
dale of Exeter, and well-known Reformers, such as Rowland Taylor, John 
Philpot, John Bradford, and Edward Crome. Hut none of these were 
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comparable for learning, dialectical capacity, and. intellectual acumen 
with the three Bishops whose doctrines already stood condemned ; and, 
when the other Reformers learnt that they were to be called upon to face 
a similar ordeal, they anticipated such a requirement by an intimation 
that they would not consent to engage in « formal disputation but were 
ce eee ae eres can eked these Sen vei tiage 

They also explained what their leading tenets were :—the acceptance 
of the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, the repudiation of the 
doctrines of Purgatory and transubstantiation, together with the adora- 
tion af the Host, clerical celibacy, and Latin services, They, however, 
professed unqualified loyalty to the Queen and deprecated all con- 
spiracies against her authority. With respect to this manifesto no 
action appears to have been taken; but the petitioners were still 
detained in captivity, and before the year closed Parliament enacted 
afresh the ancient laws against Lollardism, including Archbishop 
Arundel’s notorious statute de Aaeretico comburendo, all of which had 
been abolished by Somerset. Conscious of the net which was being 
drawn around them, and that their heresy was becoming a question of 
life or death, the captives instructed John Bradford to draw up in their 
name a new Declaration, couched however in far from conciliatory terms. 
As against the newly enacted laws of Richard IT and his two successors, 
they appealed to Parliament to re-enact the “many godly laws touching 
the true religion of Christ” set forth in the two preceding reigns “by 
fwo most noble Kings”; laws which, they affirmed, had been passed 
only after much discussion among the doctors of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and with the cordial and full assent of the whole realm. Not a single 
parish in England, they declared, was desirous of a return to “the 
Romish superstitions and vain service” which had recently been intro- 
King Edward's reign were truly Catholic, and were ready to prove 
them so; or, if they failed in this, to give their bodies to be burned as 
the Lollard laws prescribed. 

The Parliament to which the petitioners appealed gave no response 
to their supplication, although a spirit of reaction is distinctly discern- 
ible m the Commons during this session. ‘That body had shown a 
marked disinclination to re-enact the laws against Lollardism: and 
Be VTi, cd cmmmented to annul the ecclesiastical legislation of 
Henry VIII, so far as this affected the papal prerogati atives and authority, 
i had coniirieed institutions and indittteks ites =f ion of 
Se foes ae ea et vested Sto the Church. In the event, 
been appointed Regent, should Raa his consort; but og as 
was to last only so long as the minority of their child, and was to 
carry with it the obligation to reside in England. And finally, it was 
Gecided that the articles of the marriage treaty were to continue in full 
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force, while the proposal that Philip himself should be honoured with « 
‘solemn coronation was rejected. Altogether, there had been much to 
remind the King of certain essential differences between monarchy in 
Spain and monarchy in England, And when on January 16, 1555, the 
dissolution of Parliament took place, Noailles could note, with malicious 
satisfaction, the smallness of the retinue which accompanied the sove- 

reigns to the House of Lords and the disetisfaction shown in the House 
itself by both Mary and her Consort. 

After a; and ignominious imprisonment extending over more 
than two years, the three Bishops found themselves in September, 1555, 
Anain scsted i the Divinity School xd Oxford, awaitlog thelr trial! Yor 
the heresies of which they had already been convicted. ‘by oa tae 
the proceedings was entrusted to a Commission appointed Legate; 
and Cranmer, the first who was formally summoned, stood with his head 
corres, slesstnig ab ta Gatoet Chak et Gal aeien Sven Co adandt “hs 
authority of the Bishop of Rome in England, and at the same time 
refusing to recognise that of the Bishop of Gloc ster, who had heen 
appointed to preside over the proceedings, as his lawful judge. Fresh 
pa edie pp ame rr ec AK eT ES he 
was then cited, asa Metropolitan, to appear within eighty days in Rome 
to answer ail accusstions, and was finally consigned again to Bocando, 
Ridley and Latimer were to be more summarily dealt with. Pole, 
indeed, sent Fray de Soto, who had been appointed to fill the Hebrew 
chair at Oxford in the absence of Hichard Broern, to argue with them. 
But it was of no avail; and both perished at the same stake, “ to light,” 
asi Eatinner bineselt: Cee enperet 3t) Son's a candle in England as 
should never be put owt.” Cranmer, who, from a tower above his prison 
chamber, witnessed their dying agonies, showed less resolution; and 
mhen Fray de Garcia, the newly appointed Regius Professor of Divinity, 
was sent to ply him with further arguments, he wavered, and admitted 
that even the papal supremacy, now that it had been recognised 
King, Queen, and Parliament, appeared to him in a new light. pale 
at last induced to sign a recantation, declaratory of his submission to 
the Pope as Supreme Head of the Catholic Church, and to the reigning 
sovereigns of his country and their lawa. His formal degradation, how- 
ever, which took place on February 14, opened his eyes to the fact that 
he had no mercy to look for at the hands of the papal delegates; and as 
his crozier was wrested from his grasp, and the mock vestments which 

symbolised his whole ecclesiastical career were successively removed from 
his person, and the pallium taken away, he resisted forcibly, at the same 
time producing from his sleeve a document in which he formally appealed 
from Paul IV to the next General Council. Prior to this ceremony he 
had for a few weeks been consigned to the care of the Dean of Christ- 
church and had lived in the enjoyment of every comfort ; but he was now 
once more consigned to Bocardo, There, the terror of death came back, 
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and he was induced to transcribe and sign other recantations, Eventually, 

however, in the Church of St Mary, on the day appointed for his execu- 
tion, when a fall and complete declaration of his penitence which should 
edify the religious world was expected, he astonished his xudience by a 
complete disavowal of all his previous recantations, which were no less 
than six in number; and, when he was led forth to die, his vacillation 
in the prison was forgotten in his heroism at the stake. Suffering, 
ostensibly, as.a heretic, Cranmer really expiated by his death the share 
which he hed taken in procuring Henry's first divorce. 

To the reactionary feelings which were discernible in Mary's third 

Parliament the martyrdoms that hod taken place between February 
and October, 1555, hod lent no slight additional strength; while those 
of Ridley and Latimer, only a few days before the assembling of her 
fourth Parliament on October 21, must liave been especially fresh in 
men's memories, The attention of the new House was first invited to 
the needs of the royal exchequer, and Gardiner, as Chancellor, exerted 
all his powers to induce the assembly to grant a substantial subsidy. 
His demands were acceded to, although not without some opposition ; 
and the gift of a million pounds—the payment of which, in the case of 
the laity, was to be extended over two years, in that of the clercy, over 
four—gave promise of effective relief; the latter body, if we may credit 
Pole, accepting their share of the burden with exemplary cheerfulness, 
To Mary, however, this satisfactory result must have appeared dearly 
purchased, involving as it did the loss of her Chancellor. In urging 
upon Parliament the necessities of the realm, Gardiner’s oratorical efforts, 
combined with the dropsy from which he was suffering, brought on 
complete exhaustion; and although he sufficiently recovered to admit 
not only of his removal from Whitehall to Winchester House, but even 
of his presence at the Cabinet Councils which the ministers came from 
Greenwich to attend, it soon became apparent that his days were 
numbered, On November 12 he died. ‘The reports which gained 
credit among his enemies, of his penitence and self-reproach in his last 
hours, have been shown by circumstantial evidence to be fabrications 
Michiel, one of the least prejudiced, as he was certainly one of the most 
competent, observers, recalls the late Chancellor's untiring energy, wide 
practical knowledge, keen insight into character, and consummate tact, 
and represents his loss as irreparable; an estimate which the undiscuiact 
joy of the French party at the event seems only to confirm. The . 
prelate was ultimately laid to rest in his own Cathedral, to which he had 
bequeathed a thind of his private fortune, and where his chantry chapel, 
in the Renaissance style, still preserves his memory. 

On the day preceding Gardiner's death « bill was read in the House 
of Lords whereby the Crown surrendered into the hands of the Roman 
pontiff the first-fruita and tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices—for “the 
ilischarge of our conscience,” as Mary subsequently expressed it in a 








series of instructions which she placed in the hands of Pole. But the 
bill when it came down to the Commons at once gave rise to a wann 
discussion, and was eventually carried against an ominous minority of 
126. Six days later (December 9), Mary dissolved Parliament; and two 
years elapsed before it met again. 

In the meantime the royal purpose was becoming more inexorable 
and pronounced. In the communications to Pole, above referred to, 
Mary gave it as her opinion that it would “be well to inflict punish- 
ment” on those “who choose by their false doctrine to deceive simple 
persons.” It was, however, her express desire that no one should he 
burnt in London “save in the presence of some member of the Council,” 
and that during such executions some “ good and pious sermons should 
be preached.” It was probably under the belief that Pole’s better 
nature would exert a certain influence, that Philip, when he departed 
for the Low Countries, had advised Mary to take the Cardinal for her 
chief counsellor. But firmness was never one of Pole’s virtues, and when 
confronted by a stronger will, in conjunction with that more practical 
knowledge of men and affairs in which he was notoriously deficient, he 
deferred to the judgment of others and reluctantly acquiesced in o 
policy which he himself would never have originated. But he still at 
times vacillated ; and, as we have already noted, would recommend the 
Bishops to have recourse to gentle methods in their endeavours to 
reclaim heretics; while in August, 1556, he sueceeded in setting free 
no les than twenty prisoners whom Bonner had condemned to the 
stake. It was possibly in anticipation of his resignation of the office 
of legatus a latere that Pole aspired to succeed Gardiner a» Privy Seal, 
for the incompatibility of the two offices was olrvious; the seal was 
ultimately, at Philip’s suggestion, bestowed on Lord Paget, who, as n 
layman and « statesman of known tolerance In religious questioris, 
succeeded on January 29, 1556. ‘The Chancellorship was 1 nai bake a 
on Thirlby, now Bishop of Ely, who had been discharging its duties as. 
deputy and whose claims were favoured by Mary—his known Catholic 
sympathies rendering it inadvisable, even in the eyes of Philip, to 
continue him in the office; and on January 1, the Great Seal was 
conferred on Heath, Archbishop of York. Pole, however, succeeded 
Gardiner os Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; and on March 22, 
1556, the day after Cranmer was burnt at Oxford, he was consecrated 
to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

Under his auspices, and with the aid of the royal mnnificence, several 
of the foundations which had been swept away by Mary's father in his 
anger at their contumacious resistance to his arbitrary decrees now 
rose again. ‘The Grey Friars : at Greenwich, the Carthusians 
gathered once more in their splendid monastery at Sheen, the Brigettines 
reassembled at Sion; while Feckenham, abandoning his deanery at 
St Paul's, made his solemn entry into Westminster as Abbot of a body 
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of Benedictine monks who took the places of the expelled canons. 

Parliament had ceased from troubling; and, with the false teachers 
silenced, the heretical books suppressed, the authority of the ecclesiastical 
courts re-established, the new Primate might almost flatter himself that 
an accomplished reality. The denunciation of the Dudley conspiract 
rudely dispelled this pleasing vision. On Easter Eve, April 4, 1556. 
official intelligence was received of a new plot, having for its aim the 
seizing of Mary’s person and her deposition, in order to make way for 
Elizabeth, who was to marry, not Ferdinand, but Courtenay:—a name 
still potent to conjure with, although the unfortunate nobleman was 
himeelf un ammtious of the honour and then nex ring his end, which 
or widespread agencies, being the outcome of o series of meetings 
among some country gentlemen in Oxfordshire and Berkshire,—Sir 
Anthony Kingston, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton (a friend af Courtenay’s, 
who had already been pardoned for complicity in Wyatt's rebellion), 
Sir Henry Peckham, and Sir Henry Dudley, a relative of the late Duke 
of Northumberland. Further evidence, however, obtained at a con- 
siderable interval, implicated not only Noailles, the ambassador, with 
whom Dudley was in correspondence, but also Henry, at whose Court 
Dudley had been received and his proposals : favourably considered, and 
finally Elizabeth herself. The fact that, in the preceding February, 
Charles and Philip had concluded at Vaucelles o truce with Henry, 
which was to last for five years and included important concessions to 
ever, advised the conspirators to defer the execution of their plans, and 
to their disregard of this advice the co : of the whole scheme appears 
to have been mainly attributable. 

__ Among the arrests made in England were those of two members of 
Elizabeth's own household = of these a son of Sir Edmund Peckham (one 
of Mary's staunchest supporters) turned King’s evidence and his testi- 
many chiefly implicated Elizabeth. Again, however, Philip exerted his 
influence for her protection, while the Princess asseverated her innocence. 
recalled; he had indeed some fear of being arrested by order of the 
Privy Council, His place ot the English i 
taken by a brother, a councillor of the Parlement of Bordeans ; and 
it was “ae November 2 that Soranzo was able to report the 
arrival of the more distinguished brother, Francois, the protonatary, 
and Bishop of Acqs. or Dax, in the same capacity, ‘To Francois de 
he however strongly dissuaded her from such a step, suggesting that 
her best policy would be to remain in England. in after years the 
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Bishop of Acgs was wont to boast that Elizabeth was indebted to kim 
for her crown. 

Lord Clinton had been instructed to make « formal protest at the 
French Court against the countenance which Henry afforded to the 
English malcontents; but his remonstrance only drew from the King: 
the splenetic observation that they were so numerous that they “filled 
not only France but the whole of Ttaly.” In the Italian peninsula, 
indeed, Philip now found himself involved in relations far from amicable 
with the reigning Pontiff. Caraffa’s aggressive nature did not dispose 
him to judge charitably of others, while he wis believed by Philip to 
harbour designs against his Neapolitan kingdom. ‘The Pope was especi- 
ally indignant when he heard of the ‘Truce of Vaucelles; and, when 
in June, 1556, despatches were intercepted at Terracina sent from the 
Spanish envoy in Rome to Alva, Philip's viceroy in Naples, describing 
the defenceless condition of the papal etary en bee his suspicions became 
certainty. In the ensuing month his nephew, Cardinal Caraff, arrived 
in Paris to concert anne with Henry for expelling the 5 
altogether from Italy. ‘The personal ambition of the Guises favoured the 
Pontiif’s projects, and war was ultimately resolveil on. Paul cited both 
Churles and Philip before him as vassals who had been unfaithful to 
their feudal obligations, pronounced the latter deprived of his kingdom 
of Sicily, and detaine:! the Spanish envoy a prisoner at St Angelo. 
Alva issued « counter manifesto and conducted his army into the lee 
territory, while late in December the Duke of Guise im turn mare a 
rejoinder by crossing the Alps at the head of a considerable force. 

Such was broadly the political situntion in Europe when the year 
14557 opened ; England appearing leagued with Spain, on the one hand, 
against France aided by the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff on 
the other: while Englishmen in turn were divided between sympathy 
with those of their countrymen who had fled from persecution, and 
resentinent at the manner in which they liad deserted to the common 
foe. 

At Calais and throughout the English Pale the exiles: were now 
discovered to be concerting with the native Huguenot element the 
surrender to Henry of two important fortresses, those of Guines- and 
Hames (between Guines and Calais),—a design which was defeated only 
by its timely discovery. It was at this juncture that Philip crossed over 
to Dover and from thence proceeded to Greenwich, where Mary was 
residing. ‘Tie ‘dnyu: dates es xopal pas passed through London. to 
Whitehall amid the acclamntions of the citizens. The King’s stay 
extended over nearly four months recs asides ed RB 
majority his visit appeared singularly opportune, ‘The immediate 
object, of his visit—to induce Mary to join him in his impending 
war with Francs—was one in favour of which his arguments might 
well appear irresistible ‘The Duke of Guise had already overrun 
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his Nespolitan territory; and it seemed probable that the King of 
France would shortly conquer, if not vigorously opposed, wll that was 
still English within the limits of his realm, Again, and for the last 
time, Pole found himeelf involved in relations of difficulty with the 
Howse of Habsburg; and he was under the necessity of privately ex- 
plaining by letter to Philip that diplomatic etiquette forbade that the 
Legate of the Holy Father should meet his master’s declared enciny ; 
whereupon he withdrew quietly to Canterbury. In April, however, his 
embarrassment received an unlooked for solution, by Paul's peremptory 
recall of his Legates from the whole of Philip’s dominions: and when 
King and Queen joined in urging that the actual condition of England 
tnade the presence of a Legate exceptionally necessary, the Pope at first 
sought to evade compliance by offering to appoint a /eeufus natue and 
to attach the office to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, Eventually, 
however, in a Consistory convened on June 14, he appointed William 
Peto, Mary's former confessor: thus substituting, as Phillips, Pole's 
biographer, indignantly expresses it, a begging friar for the rovally 
descended Cardinal! At the same time, the merciless Pontiff cruelly 
wounded his former Leate’s sensitive spirit by insinuating that he was 
a heretic. Pole expostulated in an Apology, extending over eighty folio 
pages, vindicatory of his whole career: but Paul never revoked the 
imputation, which darkened the Cardinal's remaining days. 

While, in the meantime, Philip and his Queen were concerting 
measures with the Council, tidings arrived which imparted fresh force to 
the Pope's representations, On April 24 Thomas Stafford, a nephew of 
Pole and a grandson of the last Duke of Buckingham, had set sail with 
two ay aga Dieppe and, having landed unopposed an the Yorkshire 
coast, had seized Scarborough Castle Thence he issued a procla- 
mation, announcing that he had come to déliver England from the 
tyranny of the foreigner and to defeat “the most devilish devices” of 
Mary. The rebellion, if such it could be termed,—for Stafford's appeal 
met with but slight response—was' speedily suppressed, Wotton's vigi- 
lance having given the government early intimation of his sailing; and 
its leader with » fow of his personal adherents were captured by the 
Earl of Westmorland and sent to London. Stafford was found guilty 
of high treason, and suffered the punishment of m traitor at Tyburt 
(May 28). Henry, who designated Stafford as “that fool? and re- 
pudiated all knowledge of his mad mnidertaking, had probably full 
information of what was intended ; and on June 7 war with France was 
declared. Affecting to regard this step as sim lv further evidence of 
“the Queen of England's submission to her husband's will,” Henry 
at once ordered his ambassador at her Court to present his letters of 
recall, but Francois de Nowille« had already been dismissed by Mary, 
On his way back to Paris, the latter stayed at Calais and made a careful 


survey of the fortifications; the ruinous condition of the outer wall 
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more especially attracted bis attention: seid ae, dd sasivel iss| the 
capital and being admitted to an interview with the King, he expressed 
his belief that a eudden attack made by an adequate force on that 
ancient seaport would carry all before it, 

Before Philip quitted England he receiver the gratifying intelligence 
that Alva’s Fabian tactics hod been successful against Guise, and that 
he had been finally driven from the Neapolitan territory. "The mortifi- 
cation of Paul was equally intense, for he bad scrupled at nothing to 
bring about an opposite result: had suggested to Solyman a descent 
on the Two Sicilies, and bad brought over mercenaries from Protestant 
Germany,—and all this in order to defeat the forces of the Catholic 
King! When the Duke of Guise. appeared to present his letters 
of recall the Pope's fury possed all bounds of decorum: * You have 
done little for your King, less for the Church, and for your own honour 
nothing.” Such were Paul's parting words, although he littl deemed 
how complete and how lasting the fnilure of the French intervention 
was to prove, and that the Habsburg rule was destined to remain un- 
shaken, alike in the north and south of the Italian land, until the war of 
the Spanish Succession, 

On his return to Brussels Philip was accompanied by Michiel Surian, 
who had been appointed ambassador to his Court, and the Venetian 
Republic henceforth maintained no resident envoy in England. Of 
English affairs it had recently received the elaborate “Report” drawn 
up by Giovanni Michiel, and presented to the Doge and Senate in the 
preceding May. ‘The King’s first attention was now directed to the war 
with France, to which he addressed hintself with unwonted energy. The 
signal victory of his arm at St Quentin, achieved mainly by a powerful 
division of Spanish cavulry, waa attended by the capture of Montmoreney, 
the French general, and the dispersion, with great slaughter, of his 
entire army; and three weeks later, St Quentin, which barred the road 
to Paris, was surrendered by Coligny. The news was received with great 
rejoicings in London, where a solemn Je Deum was sung; and Pole, at 
Mary's reqnest, conveyed her congratulations to her husband. The 
conclusion of his letter is noteworthy: “We are anxiously expecting 
news of some good agreement with his Holiness, which may our Lord 
God deign to grant.” With the Colonna already at the gates of Rome, 
even Paul himself now became aware that to yield was inevitable 
Rarely however hns the victor used his success with greater Sieeay a 
for the vanquished. When Naples and its territory had been 
back to submission, Alva repaired to Rome, and, escorted by the seth 
guard into the Pontiifs presence-chamber, there fell upon his knees, 
imploring pardon for having dared, even at the command of his tem 
sovereign, to bear arma against the Church, and was formally absolved. 
And egain in London there were bonfires and ilhuninations in culebre- 
tion of a peace,—the peace thus effected between Philip and the Papacy, 
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Although Mary is described by Michiel in his * Report” as friendly 
to the Scotch, the aid which she afforded Philip in his war with France 
almost necessarily involved hostilities with the former nation, in whose 
midst Mary of Lorraine, as Regent, had been for some time past 
installing her countrymen in official posts with undisguised: partiality, 
The betrothal of the Queen of Scots to the Dauphin and the intimate 
relations which the Regent had throughout maintained with the French 
Court, served still further to strengthen the political alliance between the 
two countries, It was consequently no surprise when, in October, 1557, 
it beeame knowin Londen that the Hegent had built a fortress to 
prevent English forces from marching to the relief of Berwick; that 
Seottish troops were ravaging the country south of the Tweed; that 
there hind been a massaere of some English troops which had ventured 
to land in the Orkneys; and that a battle between the forces of the 
two nations on the frontier was regarded as imminent. ‘The intelligence 
of the great disaster sustained by the French arms at St Quentin gave 
panse, however, to the Scottish ardour. A Council was convened in the 
church at Eckford, where the expediency of continuing the war was 

cd, the decision being in the negative, ‘The invading force was 
inbec tienily dishanded, having achieved little more than the distraction, 
for a short time, of the attention of Fngland from the war with France, 
and a certain addition to her military expenses. On April 24, 1558, 
the marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin was celebrated 
with great splendour in Notre Dame; and to not a few it seemed that 
France, by a less costly process than armed conquest, had effected a 
virtual annexation of Scotland. In the following November the National 
Council, assembied at the Pulace of Holyrood, decided to confer on the 
Ring-Dauphin(as Francis was now termed in Paris)the Crown matrimonial. 

At nearly the same time that Francois de Nosilles’ account of the, 
neglected condition of Calais was communicated to Henry, Michiel, in 
his “ Report,” had described the town as an almost impregnable fortress, 
gerrsoned by 500 soldiers and by a troop of 50 horse, Writing on 
January 4, 1558, he had to inform the Doge and Conncil of Ten that 
the capture of Calais was imminent; two days later, Lord Wentworth, 
notwithstanding his gallant defence, was compelled to surrender to the 
Duke of Guise, the anly condition that he could obtain being that the 
lives of the inhabitants and of the garrison were to be spared. rere! 
were allowed, however, to take nothing with them, the soldiery giving 
up their arms, the citizens all their worldly powessions. A fortnigh- 
later the garrisons of Guines and Hames also surrendered, although o4 
somewhat less humilistine terms, ‘The expelled population of Calais— 
betook themselves moutly to England, where their destitute and homeless | 
condition served still further to increase the widespread indignation at the 

| 








ess and stupidity, as well as the suspected treachery, whereby the 
last. stronghold of English power in France had been irrevocably lost. L 
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Early in the year Mary again became a prey 40 the delusion that 
she was about to become a mother, and Philip was at once informed. 
He aifected to entertain no misgiving, and before the end of January 
the Count de Feria, who had married Jane Dormer, one of the Queen's 
maids of honcur, was sent over to convey the King’s congratulations. 
England was already known to the new mambassador, who now assumed 
a foremost place among the royal counsellors De Feria, however, had 
conceived a thorough contempt alike for English institutions and the 
English character, He had been itistructed especially to urge fwo 
important messures—the equipment of a fleet for the defence of the 
coasts and thse enolisient of 4 Seay Ot eae Oe Scotch sets a 
he was unable to comprehend the slowness of the process by w: 
necessary supplies were eventually raise, when he also noted the apparent 
affluence and well-being of London and the surrounding districts, Like 
. Antoine de Noailles before him, he pronounced the English character to 
be singulariy changeable and wanting in firmmess of purpose: His 
surprise, however, must be interpreted as illustrating rather the relative 
comfort in which the population lived, as compared with the invariably 
scanty fare and sactabesl huts of the people in Spain. Otherwise, the 
prevalence of ague fever,—an epidemic which raced with terrible severity 
in the summer and autumn of the years 1557 and 1555,—together with 
the dearness of corn, the languishing state of trade and agriculture, 
and the heaviness of taxation, contributed to render the general con- 
dition of the: country depressing in the extreme; while the popular 
dissatisiaction became further intensified, when it was known that Philip 
was employing the new naval force exclusively for his own purposes. 

‘The disappointment and chagrin which ‘weighed on Mary's spirits 
during the last few months of her life were deepened by her increasing 
ill health ; and her morbid condition both of mind and body appeared to 
not a few to be finding expression In the revival of religious persecution. 
But the recurrence of secret meetings, open manifestations of fierce 
discontent, together with the malevolence which assailed Spaniards even 
in the streets of the capital, may be accepted as affording «# sufficient 
explanation of the renewed severities which marked the administra 
tion of Ronner’s Court, where treason and heresy had become almost 

ous. Although, however, opmion may differ with respect to 
the dagen and character of the chief influences in operation, it is 
undeniable that feelings of aversion on the part of the people freum 
foreign rule and papal anthority, and of sullen resentment at the 
humiliation of the English name and the squandering of the national 
resources, were alike becoming intensified, when, in the early morning of 
November 1, Mary of England passed away, to be followed « few hours 
later by Archhish Pole—both eminent examples of the inadequacy of 
deep convictions and pious motives to guide the State aright. 
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Woes at the beginning of 1560 there was a new Pope, pledged to 
convoke the Council for a third time and to stem and repel the tide of 
heresy, the latest disaster that met his eye was no mere relapse of 
England followed by « lapse of Scotland; for what was shaping itself in 
the northern seas already looked ominously like a Protestant Great 
Britain. ‘I'wo small Catholic Powers traditionally at war with each 
other, the one « satellite of the Habsburg luminary, the other a satellite 
of France, seemed to be fusing themselves in one Power that might 
be very great; great perhaps for good, but more ave for evil. 
* Parnest embracing of religion,” wrote a Scottish to an English 
statesman, “will join us strattly together." ‘The religion that William 
Maitland meant when he sent these words to Sir William Cecil was not 
the religion of Pius [V and the General Council, 

Suldenly all farsighted eyes had torned to a backward country. 
Eyes at Rome and eyes at Geneva were fixed on Scotland, and, the 
further they could peer inte the future, the more eager must have been 
their gaze And still we look intently at that wonderful 
Scotlind of Mary Stewart and John Knox: not merely because it is 
such glorious tragedy, but also because it is such modern history. 
The fate of the Protestant Reformation was being decided, and the 
creed of unborn millions in undiscovered Iunds was being determ ned 
This we see—all too plainly perhaps—if we read the books that year by 
year men still ate writing of Queen Mary and her surroundings, The 
Ee. analysis of those love letters i = the casket may yet be, 

thoughts about religion. Nor is the religious the only interest. A 
new nation, a British nation, was in the making. 

We offer no excuse for having as yet said little of Scotland. 
ape tcl ag sabe va foremost part in the great drama, 

her entry upon the stage of modern history is late and sudden. In such 
phreses there must indeed be some untruth, for history is not drama 
The annals of Scotland may be so written that the story will be 
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continnous enough, We may see the explosion of 1559 us the effect 
of causes that had long been at work. We might chronicle the remote 
beginnings of heresy and the fret glimmers of the New Learning. All 
those signs of the times that we have seen elsewhere in capital letters we 
might see here in minuscule. Also, it would not escape us that, though 
in the days of Luther and Calvin resistance to the English and their 
obstinutely impolitic claim of suzerainty still seemed the vital thread 
of Scottish national existence, inherited enmity was being enfeebled, 
wealth of their paymasters, and partly also by the accumulating proofs 
that in the new age a Scotland which lived only to help France and 
hamper England would herself be a poor little Power among the 
nations: doomed, not only to occasional Floddens and Pinkie, but to 
continuous misery, anarchy, and obscurity. 

All this deserves, and finds, full treatment at the hands of the 
historians of Scotland. ‘They will also sufficiently warn us that the 
events of 1560 leave a great deal unchanged, Faith may be changed, 
works are much what they were, especially the works of the magnates. 
The blood-feud is no less a blood-feud because one family calls itself 
Catholic and another calls itself Protestant. ‘The “band” is no less a 
“band” because it is styled a “Covenant” and makes free with holy 
names, A King shall be kidnapped, anda King shall be mardered, as of 
old:—it is the custom of the country. What is new is that farsighted 
men all Europe over, not only at London and at Paris, but at Rome and 
at Geneva, should take interest in these barbarous deeds, this customary 
turmoil. | 

Continuity there had been and to spare. In that mournful pro- 
cession of the five Jameses there is no break (1406-1542), The last of 
them is engaged in the old task, and failing as his forbears failed. It is 
picturesque; sometimes it is heroic; often it is pathetic, but it is never 
modern, Modern history sees it as a funeral procession burying a dead 
time, and we are silent while it passes. In a few sentences we make our 
way towards the momentous years, 





Scotland had been slow to emerge from the Middle Age. A country 
which of all others demanded strong and steady government had been 
plagued by a scries of infant Kings and contested Regencies. In the 
sixteenth century its barons still belonged to the twelfth, despite a thin 
veneer of French manners Its institutions were rudimentary; its 
Parliaments were feudal assemblies. Since the close of the War of 
Independence there had been hardly anything that could properly be 
called constitutional growth. Sometimes there was a little imitation of 
England and sometimes a little imitation of France, the King appearing 
ag a more or less radical reformer. But the King died young, leaving an 
infant son, and his feudatorics had no desire for reformation. ‘The 
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Scottish monarchy, if monarchy it may be called, wns indeed strictly 
limited; but the limits were set much rather by the power of certain 
noble families and their numerous retainers than by an assembly of 
prelates, lords, and represented borouchs formed but one Chamber. 
Attempts to induce the lesser tenants-in-chief to choose representatives 
who would resemble the English knights of the shire had been abortive, 
and a bad habit prevailed of delegating the work of a Parliament to a 
committee known as “the Lords of the Article.” Normally the assembly 
of Estates was but the registrar of foregone conclusions. troublotts 
times (and the times were often troublous) the faction that was in power 
would hold a Parlioment, and the other faction would prudently abstain 
from attendance, When in 1560 an unusually full, free and important 
Parliament was held for the reformation of religion, an elementary 
question concerning the right of the minor barons to sit and vote was 
still debateable, and for many years afterwards those who desire to see 
the true contribution of Seotland to the history of representative 
institutions will look, not to the blighted and stunted conclave of the 
three Estates with its titular Bishops and Abbots commendatary, but 
to the fresh and vigorous Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 





Steady taxation and all that it implies had been out of the question. 
The Scots were ready to fight for their King, unless they happened to be 
lighting against him; but they would not provide him with a revenue 
adequate for the maintenance of public order, He was expected “to 
live of his own” im medieval fazhion, and his own was not enough to 
raise him high above his barons, Moreover, Douglases and Hamiltons 
and others, hereditury sheriffs and possessors of “ realities,” were slow to 
forget that these crowned stewards of Scotland were no better than 
themselves: What had “come with o Inss” might “go with a lass,” and 
Was fy no wise mysterious, We shall see Queen Mary, widow of a King 
af France, giving her hand first toa Lennox-Stewart whose mother is o 
Douglas and then to a Hepburn, while the heir presumptive to the 
throne is the head of the Hamiitons: We shall sce Queen Elizabeth 
having trouble with northern earls, with Percies and Nevilles, who aet up 
an altar which she had cast. down, and belike would have cast down an 
altar which she had set up; bat their power to disturb England was as 
nothing to the power of disturbing Seotland which was exercised by 
those near neighbours and like-minded fellows of theirs who joined. the 
bellieose Congrerzation of Jesus Christ. And even in the briefest sketch 
we mist not omit to notice that, as beyond England Iny Scotland, se 
beyond the historic Scotland lay the unhistoric land of “the savages” 
The very means that hed been taken by Scottish Kings to make 
Scotsmen of these “red-shanks” and to bring these savages within the 
pale of history had raised up new feudatories of almost royal anid 
af more than baronial torbulence. Thenceforward, the King would 





have to reckon, not only with an Albany, an Angus, and an Arran, 
but also with an Argyll and with « Huntly, When we see these 
things we think of the dark age: of Charles the Simple and Roif 

Neithur valorous. feats of arms which overtaxed « people's strength 
nor « superabundance of earls and barons should conceal from us the 
nikedness of the land. It is more than probable that in the middle 
of the sixteenth century the whole of the Scottish nation, including 
the Glasgow of to-day. Life was short, and death wes violent. It is 
true that many hopeful signs of increasing prosperity and enlightenment 
are visible in the days of James IV (1488-1518). But those days ended 
at Flodden. The flowers of the forest were once more town down. 
The hand went back upon the dial towards poverty and barbarity, 
An aptitude for letters we may see. Of a brief springtime of song 
Scotland may fairly boast, for as yet no icy wind was blowing from 
Geneva. Universities we may see; more. universities indeed than the 
country could well support. By a memorbie, if futile, Act of 
Parliament James IV attempted to drive the sons of the gentry mto 
the grammar-schools, But an all-pervading lack of wealth and of 
the habits that make for wealth was an impediment to every good 
endenvour. ‘The printing press had been in no hurry to rewwh England 
(1477): but thirty years more elapsed before it entered Scotland. An 
aptitude for jurisprudence we might infer from subsequent history ; 
but it is matter of inference, Of lawyers who were not ecclesiastics, of 
temporal lawyers comparable to the professionally learned justices and 
serjeants of England, we can hardly read a word. When at length 
James V founded the College of Justice (1582), half the seats in it, and 
indeed one more, were allotted to the clergy, and in later days foreign 
science was imported from the continental universities to supply the 
deficiencies of an undeveloped system. Scotland had been no place for 
lawyers, and the temporal law that might be had there, though it came 
of an exeellent stock, had for the more part been of the bookless kind. 
statesman who was not a Bishop was a man of a new kind when 
Lethington began his correspondence with Cecil; for, even if we employ 
a medieval standard, we can hardly attribute statecraft or policy to the 

Albanys and Anguses and Arrans, 

_ In this poor and sparsely peopled country the Church was wealthy 
the clergy were numerous, Iaic, and lasy. ‘The names of “damb dogs” 
and “idle bellies” which the new preachers fixed upon them had not 
been unearned. Nowhere else was there o seed-plot better prepared 
for revolutionary ideas of a religious sort. Nowhere else would an 
intelligible Bible be a newer book, or a sermon kindle stranger fires. 
Nowhere else would the pious champions of the Catholic faith be 
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compelled to suy so much that was evil of those who'should have been 
their pastors. Abuses which had been superficial and sporadic in 
England were widely spread and deeply rooted in the northern kingdom, 
In particular, the commendation of ecclesiastical benefices to layinent, 
to babies, had become a matter of course. The Lord James Stewart, 
the King’s base-born son, who at the critical moment is Prior of 
St Andrews and sits in Parliament as a member of the spiritual Estate, 
is a typical figure. ‘The corslet had “clattered” beneath the Arch- 
bishop's cassock, and when Bishops and Abbots lie among the dead on 
Flodden field they have done no less but no more than their duty. We 
say that the Scottish Church was rich, and so it nominally was, for the 
kirk-lands were broad; but when the Protestant ministers, much to their 
own disappointment, had to be content with a very small fraction of the 
old ecclesiastical revenues, they had probably secured a larger share than 
had for a long time past been devoted to any purpose more spiritual 
‘than the sustentation of royal, episcopal, and baronial families. We 
exclaim against the greedy nobles whose lust for the kirk-lands is‘one of 
the operative forces in the history of the Scottish Reformation, They 
might have said that they were only rearranging on a reasonable and 
modern basis what had long been for practical purposes the property of 
their class. ‘Their doings send back our thoughts to far-of Carolingian 
days, when the “benefice” became the hereditary fief. To the King it 
was, no doubt, convenient that the power of those nobles who would 
leave heirs should be balanced by the power of other nobles, called 
prelates, whose children would not be legitimate. But-such « system 
could not be stable, and might at any time provoke an overwhelming 
outcry for its destruction, if ever one bold man raised his voice against 
it. Men who are not themselves yery moral can feel genuine indignation 
when they detect immorulity among those who, though no worse than 
themselves, pretend to superior holiness Prelates, and even primates 
of Scotland, who were bastards and the begetters of bastards, were the 
principal fore-runners and condjutors of John Knox; and unfortunately 


they were debarred by professional rules from pleading that they, or the 
best among them, were in truth the respectable husbands of virtuous 





Wives, 

Lollardy too there had been, and in some corners of the land it had 
never been thoroughly extirpated. Also there had been a little burning, 
but far from enough to accustom the Scots to the sight of « heretic 
tortured by the flames. ‘Then the German leaven began to work, and 
from 1528 onwards « few Lutherans were bunt The protomartyr was 
Patrick Hamilton, the young and well born Abbot of Ferne. Like VAY 
another Scottish youth he had been at the University of Paris. After- 
wards he had made « pilgrimage, if not to Wittenberg, at all events to 
Marburg. It is characteristic of time and place that historians have to 
consider whether a feud between Douglases and Hnmiltons counts for 
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nothing in his martyrdom. “The reek of Patrick Hamilton,” we are 
told, infected many; and we can well believe it ‘The College of St 
Leonard was tainted with humanism and new theology. Young men 
fled from Scotland and made fame elsewhere. Such were Alexander 
Ales, who as Alesius became the friend of Melanchthon, and John 
Macalpine, who as Machahaeus professed divinity at Copenhagen. 
Such also was George Buchanan, the humanist and the Calvinist, the 
tutor and the calumniator of Queen Mary. And we see the Wedder- 
burns who are teaching Scotsmen to sing ballads of a novel kind, “ good 
and godly ballads,” but such as priests are loth to hear. And we see 
Sir David Lindsay, the herald, the poet, the King’s friend, scourging the 
lives and sometimes the beliefs of the clergy with verses which rich and 
poor will know by heart. In short, there was combustible material 
lying about im large quantities, and sparks were flying. 

But the day of revolt was long delayed. What held in check the 
rebellious and even the Reforming forces, was the best of Scottish tradi- 
tions, the undying distrust of an England which claimed an overlordship ; 
and in the days of Henry VIII no wholesomer tradition could there be. 
His father had schemed for amity by way of matrimonial alliance, anil 
Margaret Tudor hed become the wife and mother of Scottish Kings. 
It was plain that in the age of great monarchies England would be 
feeble so long as she had a hostile Scotland behind her. But the 
Tudor would not see that he could not annex Scotland, or that a 
merely annexed Scotland would still be the old enemy. Just asin the 
days of the Great Schism England had acknowledged one, and Scotland 
the other, of the rival Popes, so in the mew days of a greater schism 
James V became the better Catholic because his bullying uncle had 
broken with Rome: .As-was natural for a King of Scots, he leant upon 
the support of the clergy, and thereby he offended his barons. They 
failed him in his hour of need. After the shameful rout at Solway 
‘Moss, he turned his face to the wall and died, a worn-out desperate man 
at the age of thirty years (December 14, 1542), 2 

His wife, Mary of Lorraine, the sister of those Guises who were to 
be all-powerful in France, had just borne him a daughter: she was the 
ill-fated Mary Stewart (December 8, 1542). Once more, a baby was to 
be crowned in Scotland. Next to ber in hereditary succession stood « 
remote cousin, the head of the House of Hamilton, James Earl of Arran, 
the Chitelherault of after times, But his right depended on. the validity 
af a divorce which some might call in question; and Matthew Stewart, 
Earl of Lennox, had: pretensions, At the head of the Scottish clergy 
stood the able, though dissolute, Archbishop of St Andrews, Cardinal 
David Beton. Fora moment it seemed as if a Reformed rebion, or some 
northern version of Henricanism, was to have its chance, The nobles 
chose Arran for Regent; many of them envied the clergy; many were 
in Henry's pay. Arran for a while inclined towards England; he kept 
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retical chaplains; a Parliament, in spite of clerical protest, declared 
‘that the Bible might be read in the vulgar tongue. Beton had been 
imprisoned ; 4 charge of falsifying the late King’s will had been brought 
against him, Henry's opportunity had come: the little Queen was to 
be wedded to Edward Tudor, But Henry was the worst of unionists. 
He bribed, but he also: blustered, and let all men see that Scotland must 
be his by foul means if not by fair. A treaty was signed (July 1, 1543): 
but within six months (December 11) it was repudiated by the Scots. 
Meanwhile the fechle Arran, under pressure of an interdict, had recon- 
ciled himself with Beton and had abjured his heresies, ‘The old league 
with France was reestablished. Henry then sent fleet and army. 

inburgh was bumt (May, 1544). The Lowlands were ravaged with 
pitiless ferocity. The Scottish resistance was fechle. ‘There were many 


traitors. ‘The powerful Donglases played a double part. Lennox was 
for the English, and was rewarded with the hand of Henry's nicce, 
Margaret Douglas. Hut Seotland could not be annexed, the precious 
child could not be captured, and Henry could not yet procure the 

Patriotism and Catholicism were now all one. Not but that there 
were Protestants, One George Wishart, who had been in Switzerland 
and at Cambridge, was preaching the Gospel, and some (but this is no 
better than a guess) would identify him with a Wishart who was plotting 
Beton’s murder, He had powerful protectors, and among his disciples 
was a nian of middle age, born in 1505, who as yet had done nothing 
memorible; he was priest, notary, private tutor; his name was John 
Knox. Wishart was arrested, tried and burnt for heresy (March 2, 1546). 
Thereupon a band of assassins burst into the castle of St Andrews und 
slew Beton (May 29, 1546}. The leaders were well born men, Leslies, 
Kirkaldys, Melvilles. Their motives were various, Ancient fends and 
hopes of English gold were mingled with hatred for a “bloody butcher 
of the saints of God.” ‘They held the castle and the town, The ruffianly 
and the godly flocked in. There was-a strange mixture of debauchery: 
and gospel in the St Andrews of those days. John Knox appeared there 
and was “called” to preach to the congregation; reluctan’ y (0 he says) 
he accepted the call. The Regent had Inid siege, but had failed. At 
length came French ships with requisite artillery. ‘The besieged capitu- 
lated (July, 1547); they were to be taken to France and there liberated. 
John Knox was shipped off with the rest, and was kept in the galleys 
for nineteen months, to meditate on faith that justifies, 

Meanwhile Henry of England had died (January 28, 1547); but the 
Protector Somerset was bent on marrying his boy King to the girl 
Queen. He hod excellent projects in his head. He could speak of o 
time when England and Scotland would be absorbed and forgotten in 
Great Britain; but the French also were busy around Mary Stewart. So 
he led an army northwards, and fought the battle of Pinkie (September 10, 











1547). No more decisive defeat could have been inflicted on the Scottish 
host and the Britannic idea: Other events called Somerset home ‘The 
Scots could always be crushed in the field, but Scotland could not be 
annexed. Then came help from the good friend France, in the shape 
of French, German, and Italian troops; the English employed Germans 
and Spaniards, A Parliament decided to accept a French 
(July, 1548): the Queen of Scots should marry, not the English King, 
but young Francis the Dauphin, and meantime should be placed out 
of harm's way. She was shipped off at Dumbarton, and landed in 
Britanny (August 13, 1548) to pass a happy girlhood in a lettered and 
luxurious Court. "The war was prosecuted with a bloodthirst new in the 
savage annals of the borders; it was a war fought by mercenary Almains 
When peace was signed in 1550, England had gained nothing, and upon 
the surface (though only upon the surface) Scotland was as Catholic os 
siti oe been, grateful to France, bitterly resentful aguinst heretical 

erlanie 

During the struggle Mary of Lorraine had borne herself bravely ; she 
appeared as the guiding spirit of a national resistance, She or her 
advising kinsfolk were soon to make, though in less brutal sort, the 
mistake that Henry VII had made, and this time it was to be irre- 
trievable. During a visit to France (September, 1550—October, 1551) 
she schemed with her brothers and the French King. She was to take 
Arran’s place as Regent; he hod been compensated with the duchy 
(no empty title) of Chitelherault, and his eldest son (who now becomes 
the Arran of our story) wes to command the French King’s Scots guard. 
The urrangement was not perfected until 1554, for “the second 
in the kmgdom™ was loth to relax his hold on a land of which he might 
soon be King; but the French influence was strong, and he 
Mary of Lorraine was no bad ruler for Scotland; but still the Scots 
could not help seeing that she was ruling in the interest of a foreign 
Power, Moreover, there had been a change in the relicious environment: 
Mary Tudor had become Queen’ of England (July 6, 1553), John 
Knox, who after his sojourn in the French galleys had been one of 
King Edward's select preachers and had narrowly escaped the ic: 
of Rochester, was fleeing to Geneva; and thence he went to Frankfort, 
there to quarrel with his fellow exile Dr Cox over the Book of Common 
Prayer. In Seotland Catholicism had been closely allied with patriotism; 
but when England became Catholic, Protestant reachers found 
in Scotland, The King of France was hing the intrigues of 
English heretics against the Spanish Queen ; Mary of Lorraine was no 
fanatic, and her policy was incompatible with stern repression, She was 
trying to make Scotland more seeumly French; the task was delicate; 
and she needed the support of nobles who had little love for the clergy. 
A few high offices wen: given to Frenchmen ; a few French soldiers were 
kept in the fortresses; they were few, but enough to scatter whole hosts 
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of undrilled Scots. An attempt to impose a tax for the support of 
troops was resisted, and the barons dicreed a strange reluctance to tight 
the English, At length the time came for the Queen's marriage (April 
24, 1558). The Scottish statesmen had laboriously drawn a treaty 
which should guard the independence of their realin and the rights of 
the House of Hamilton. ‘This was signed: but a few days earlicr Mary 
Stewart had set her hand to other documents which purported to convey 
Scotland for good and all to the King of France. We may find excnses 
for the girl; but, if treason can be committed by a sovereign, she was 
atraitor. She had treated Seotland asa chattel. "Che act was secret, 
but the Scots guessed much and wire uneasy, 

In the meantime Calvinism, for it was Calvinia now, was spreading. 
After the quarrels at Frankfort, Knox had gone back to Geneva and had sat 
at the master's feet. In 1555 he returned to Scotland, no mere preacher, 
but an organiser also. He went through the country, and “Churches” 
of the new order sprang into being where he went. Powerful nobles 
began to listen, such as Lord Lorne, who was soon to be Earl of Arpyll, 
and the Queen's bastand brother, the Lord James Stewart, who was to 
be Earl of Moray and Regent And politicians listened also, such as 
William Maitland, the young laird of Lethington. Knox was sunimoned 
before an ecclesiastical Court (May 15, 1556); but apparently at the last 
moment the hearts of the clergy failed them, and the prosecution was 
abandoned. It was evident that he had powerful supporters, especially 
the Earl of Glencairn, Morcover the natural leader of the clergy, John 
Harilton, the Primate of Scotland, wes a bastard brother of Chitel- 
herault and, as a Hamilton, looked with suspicion on the French policy 
of Mary of Lorraine, so that the chiefs of Church and State were not 
united. However, Knox had no mind. for martyrdom; and so, after 
sending to the Regent an admoanitory letter, which she cast aside with 
scornful words, he ayain departed for Geneva (July, 1556) ‘Then the 
Bishops summoned him once more; but. only his effigy could be barnt 

The preaching went on, In the last da ys of 1557 the first 
“Covenant” was signed. “The Congregation of Jesus Christ,” of which 
Argyll, Glencairn, and other great men were members, stood out in 
undisguised hostility to that “congregation of Satan” which styled itself 
the Catholic Church. They demanded that King Edward's Prayer Book 
(which was good enough for them if not for their absent inspirer) should 
be read in all the churches, The lievent was perplexed: the French 
marriage had not yet been secured: but she did not prevent the prelates 
from burning one Walter Milne, who was over eighty yours of age 
(April, 1558). He was the last of the Protestant martyrs; they had not 
been numerous, even when judged by the modest Enplish Jard ; 
fanaticism was not among the many faults of the Scottish prelates; bat 
for this reason his crue! death made the deeper mark. On St Giles’ 
day (September 1) in 1555 that Saint's statue was being carried throughs 
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the town of Edinburgh, of which he was the patron. Under the eyes of 
the Regent the priests were rabbled and the idol was smashed in pieces. 
It was plain that the next year would be stormy; and at this crisis the 
face of England was once more changed. 

A few weeks later Henry Percy, brother of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, was talking with the Duke of Chiitclherault. God, said the 
Englishman, has sent you a true and Christian religion. We are on the 
point of receiving the same boon. Why should you and we be enemies— 
we who are hardly out of our servitude to Spain; you who are being 
brought imto servitude by France? The liberties of Scotland are in 
jeopardy and the rights of the Hamiltons. Might we not unite in the 
maintenance of God's Word and national independence? This is the 
ides] which springs to licht in the last months of 1558 -—deliverance 
from the toils of forrign potentates; amity between two sister nations; 
inion ina pure religion. The Duke himself was a waverer ; his duchy 
lay in France; he is the Antoine de Bourbon of Scottish history; but 
his son the Earl of Arran had lately installed a Protestant preacher at 
Chéitelherault and was in correspondence with Calvin. Percy reported 
this interview to an Engtish lady who had once been offered to the Duke 
as a bride for Arran and had just become Queen Elizbet 









Mary, Queen of England and Spain, died on the 17th af November, 
1558, The young woman at Hatfield, who knew that her sister's days 
were numbered, had made the great choice. Ever since May it had 
been elear that she would soon be Queen. The Catholics doubted and 
feared, but ha no other candidate; King Philip was hopeful. So 
Elizabeth was prepared. William Cecil was to be her secretary, and 
England was to be Protestant Her choice timy surprise us, When « 
few months later she is told by the Bishop of Aquila that she has been 
imprudent, he seems for once to be telling the truth. 

Had there been no religious dissension, her title to the throne would 
handily have been contested among Englishmen. ‘To say nothing of her 
father’s will, ahe hed an unrepealed statute in her favour, Divines 
and lawyers might indeed have found it difficult to maintain her legiti- 
mate birth. Parliament had lately declared that her father was lawfully 
married to Catharine of Amgon, anid with this good Catholics would 
agree. But there was another scandal, of which good Protestants might 
take account. Elizabeth's godfather, the Henrican Archbishop and 
Protestant martyr, had adjudged that Henry was never married to Anne 
Boleyn. His reasons died with him; but something bad, something 
nameless, might be guessed. Et is sometimes said thet Elizabeth's 
birth condemned her to be Protestant ar bastard. But it would be 
truer to say that, had she cared much about legitimacy, she would have 
tude her peace with Rome. Hints came to her thence, that the-pleni- 
tude of power can set these little matters stright for the bencfit of well 
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disposed princes; and in papal eyes Cranmer's sentence would have been 
® prejudice in her favour. But pure legitimism, the legitimiam of the 
divine entail, was yet in its infancy, and neither Protestant nor Catholic 
was bound to deny that a statute of the realm may set a bastard on 
the throne of William the Conqueror, For the people at large it would 
be enough that the Lady Elizabeth was the only living descendant of 
old King Henry, and that beyond her lay civil war. ‘The thin stream of 
Tuder blood was running dry. Henry’s will (but its validity might be 
questioned) had postponed the issue of his elder to that of his younger 
sister: In other words, the House of Scotland to the House of Suifolk, 
Mary Stewart: was born in Scotland: she could not have inherited an 
acre of English land, and it was highly doubtful whether English law 
would give the crown to.an alien who was the child of two aliens 
Neither her grandmother's:second marringe, namely that with Archibald 
Douglas (whence sprang Lady Lennox and her con Lord Darnley), nor 
the marringe of Mary Tudor with Charles Brandon (whence sprang 
Greys and Stanleys) was beyond reproach ;—few marriages were beyond 

proach in those days of loose morals and conniving law. John Knox 
at Geneva had, to Calvin's regret, just blown a first blast of the trumpet 
agninst the monstrous regiment of women, and unfortunately, though 
the tone was new, the tune was not. The Scottish gospeller could only 
repeat the biblical and other arguments that had been used a century 
ago by that Lancastrian sage, Chief Justice Portescue. No woman had 
sat upon the English throne, save Mary, and she (it might be said) was 
a statutory Queen. Many people thought that next in right to Elizabeth 
stood Henry Hastings, who was no Tudor but a Yorkist ; and already in 
1565 Philip of Spain was thinking of his own descent from Edward HI. 
Thus Elizabeth's statutory title stood between England and wars of the 
roses which would also be wars of religion. 

At this moment, however, she put a difference of creed between 
herself and the Dauphiness It may be that in any case Henry II of 
France, who was in want of arguments for the retention of Calais, would 
have disputed Elizabeth's legitimacy; it was <aid that he had been 
prepared to dispute the legitimacy of her Catholic sister. But had 
Elizabeth been Catholic, the French and Scottish claim to her throne 
would have merely been an enemy's insult: an insult to England, a 
challenge to Spain. As it was, Henry might lay « strong case before 
the Pope and the Catholic world: Elizabeth was bastard and heretic 
to boot, and at this moment Pavol IV was questioning Fendinand’s 
election to the Empire because wome of his Electors were Luth 
That heretics are not to rule was no new principle; the Counts of 
Toulouse had felt its edge in the old Albigensian days. 

The French were coming; the Scots were coming: Danes and Hanseats 
were coming, German troops were being hastily hired to protect 








Northumberland. Philip's envoy, the Count of Feria, saw Incompetence 
everywhere, "The nobles held aloof, while some aged clergymen tried to 
condtict a war, He hardly dared to think what would happen if a few 
French ships touched the shore. Since then, there had been some 
improvement. No invader hal landed, and Guise's exapture of Thionville 
had been balanced by Egmont’s victory at Gravelines. Shortly before 
Mary's death negotiations for a peace were begun at Cereamp; the 
outline of the was « restoration of conquesta. But Calais stopped 
the way. ‘The French could not surrender that prize, and they were the 
more constant in their determination because the King of Spain would not 
much longer be King of England, and an isolated England would have 
no conquest to restore. When Elizabeth became Queen, Calais was not 
yet lost; that was the worst of it. Both Kings were weary of the war; 
behind both yawned pulfs of debt and heresy. But the ruler of the 
Netherlands was deeply concerned in the recovery of Calnis—perhaps 
more materially, though less sentimentally, than were the English. Feria 
has reported the profound remark that when Calais was captured many 
Englishmen ceased to go to chureh. AA Protestant Elizabeth mht have 
to sign away the lost memorial of old glories: and that would not fill 
the churches. Philip, it might be plain, would not suffer the French to 
invade England through Scotland; but the tie between Spain and an 
heretical England would be the coolest selfishness, the King’s mind would 
be distracted between his faith and his policy, and if he were compelled 
to save England from the French, he certainly would not save England 
for the English. 

True that for Protestant eyes there was light on the-horizon, Any- 
one could see that there would be religious troubles in France and 
Scotland. Geneva was active, and Rome scemed to be doting. That 
summer the psalms had gone up loudly from the Pré-aux-Cleres, and a 
Chatillon had been arrested. That autumn St Giles of Edinburgh had 
lain prostrate in the mud, Expectant heirs and royal cadets, Bourbons 
and Hamiltans, were wavering; Maximilian was listening to an en- 
lightened pastor; France, Scotland, the Empire, might some day fall 
to evangelical lords. Good news came from Poland, Bohemia, and 
Hungary ; it was even rumoured that the Pope would at last succeed 
in shaking Philip's faith. Still, the black fact of the moment waa that 
Philip and Henry were making peace in order that they might crush 
their respective heretics. And England's military weakness was patent 
toall, Her soldiers and captains were disgracefully. old-fashioned, and 
what gunpowder she had was imported from the Netherlands. “To 
make a lowd comparison,” said an Englishman, “ England is es a bone 
thrown between two dogs.” Was ths bone to display an irritating 
activity of its own, merely beenuse the two dogs seemed for the moment 
to be equal and opposite? To mare than one mind came the same 
thought: “They will make «a Piedmont of England.” 
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Within the country the prospect was dubious. The people were 
discontented: defeat and shaine, | ce and fanine ad lately been 
their lot. A new experiment w 1 be weleome; but it would miserably 
foil were it not speedily successful. No doubt, the fires in Smithfield had 
harmed the Catholic cause by confirming the faith and exasperating the 
passions of the Protestants. No doubt, the Spanish marriage was detested. 
But we may overestimate the dislike of persecution and the dislike of 
Spain, No scraiiterntbi body of Englishmen would deny that obstinate 
heretics should be burnt. There was no need for Elizabeth to marry 
Philip ar bring cera into. the land; but the Spanish alliance, the 
ald Anglo-Burgundian alliance, was highly valued ; it meant safety and 
trade and occssional victories aver the hereditary foe. Moreover, the 
English Reformers were without a chief; beyond Elizabeth they had no 
pretender to the throne; they had no apostle, no prophet; they were 
scattered over Europe and had been quarrelling, Knoxians against 
Coxians, in their foreign abodes. Edward's reign had worn the gloss off 
the new theology. We-may indeed be sure that, had Elizabeth adhered 
to the old faith, she must have quellid plots and rebellions or herself 
been quelled. We look at Scotland, France, and the Netherlands, and, 
it may be, infer thst the storm would have overwhelmed her. Perhaps 
we forget how largely. the tempests that we see elsewhere were dur to 
the ‘momentons choice that she made for Englund. It must probably 
be ‘allowed that most of the young men of brains and energy who grew 
to manhood under Mary were lapsing from Catholicism, and that the 
educated women were falling faster and further. London too, Honner’s 
London, was Protestant, aod London might be worth an abolished Mass. 
Hut whon, after zome years of fortunate and dexterous government, we 
see how strong is the old creed, how dangerous is Mary Stewart as its 
champion, we cannot fecl sure that Elizabeth chose the path which was, 
or Which seemed to be, the safest. 

Of her own opinions she told strange tales. Pozzled by her shifty 
dixecurse; a Spanish envoy once suggested atheism. When a legal 
settlement had been mate it was her pleasure, and perhaps her duty, te 
explain that her religion wus that of all sensible peuple. The dif 
between the various versions of Christianity “w'estoit que bagatelle,” 
So she agreed with the Pope, except about some details; she cherished 
the Augsburg confession, or something very like it; she was at one, or 
nearly at one, with the Huguenots. She may have promised her sister 
(hut this is not proved) to make no change in religion ; at any rate she 
had gone to mass without much aio. Nevertheless it is nat unlikely that 
at the: critical time her conduct was swayed rather by her religious beliefs 
or disbelicfs than by any close calculation of lossand gnin, She hod not 
her father’s taste for theology ; she was neither prig like her brother nor 
zealot like her sister; but she had been taught from the first to coutemn 
the Pope, and during Edward’s reign she had been highly educated in 
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the newest doctsties. John Hooper, the father of the Puritans, hd 
admired her displays of argumentative divinity. More than one Catholic 
who spoke with her in later days was struck by her ignorance of Catholic 
ity The Bishop of Aquila traced her phrases to “the heretic Italian 
friars,” He seems to have been thinking of Vermigli and Ochino, and 
there may have been some little truth in his guess. Once she said that 
she liked Italian ways and manners better than any other, and sometimes 
seemed to herself half Italian, Her eyes filled with tears over Peter 
Martyr's congratulations, She had talked predestination with Fra 
Bernardino and had translated one of his sermons; the Puritans were 
uaded that if she would listen to no one else, she would listen to 
im. All this mizht liave meant little; but then she had suffered in 
the good cause. She had been bullied into going to mass; abe hod been 
imprisoned ; she had nearly been excluded from the throne; some ardent 
Catholics had sought her life; and her : ‘ted heresies had been at 
least a part of her offending. It would have been base’ to disappoint 
all those who had prayed for her and plotted for her, and pleasant it 
was when from many lands came letters which hailed her as the miracu- 
lously preserved champion of the truth. She had a text ready for the 
bearer of the good news: “This is the Lord's doing and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.” 

One point was clear. The Henrican Anglo-Catholicism was 
and buried. It died with Henry and was interred by Stephen Gardiner. 
In distant days its spirit might arise from the tomb; but not yet. ‘The 
Count of Feria and Bishop Tunstall were at necdless pains to explain to 
the young Queen that che was favouring “Latherms and Zwinclians," 
whom her father would have burnt. But in Hepes Bele be 
gained by mere schism. Her fellow sovere her 
brother-in-law, could have taught her that a prince might enjoy all the 
advantages of spotless orthodoxy and yet keep the Pope at arm's length. 
Many Englishmen hated “popery”; but by this time the core of the 
Popery that they hated was no longer the Papary, but the idolatrous 
Mass, The choice lay between Catholicim with its Pope and the 
creed for which Cranmer and Ridley died. It could scarcely be hoped 
thet the Bishops would yield an inch. Very shame, if no worthier 
migtive, would keep them true te the newly restored supremacy of Rome. 
Happily for Elizabeth, they were few and feeble. Reginald Pole had 
hardly outlived Mary, and for one reason or another had made no haste 
mi filling vacant sees ;—Feria thought that the “ secursed Cardinal ™ had 
French designs. And death had been and still was busy. Only sixtean 
insteaul of twenty-six Bishops were entitled to attend the critical Parlin- 
ment, and only ‘deven with the Abbot of Westininsier were present. 
Their constancy in the day of trid makes them respectable ; but not one 
of them was a leader of men. ‘The ablest of them had been Henry's 
Winters and therefore could be taunted as renegades, 
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A story which came from a good quarter bade us cee Elizabeth 
announcing to the Pope her accession to the throne, and not rejecting 
= yggeagenes until Paul IV declared that England was a papal fief and 
she an usurping bastard. Now, Caraffa was ble of any imprudence 
and just at this moment seemed bent ptraasivied the claims of 
medieval Pontiffs, in order that he might drive a long-suffering Em- 
peror into the arms of the Luthemns. But it is certain now that in 
the matter of courtesy Elizabeth, not Paul, was the offender, She 
ignored his existence, Edward Carne was living at Rome as Mary's 
ambassador, He received no letters of credence from the new Queen, 
and on the Ist of February, 1559, she told him to come home as she 
had nothing for him to do. Meanwhile the French were thinking to 
obtain « Bull against her; they hoped that at all events Paul would not 
allow her to marry her dead sister's husband, At Christmastide (1558), 
when she was making a scene in her chapel over the elevation of the 
Host, the Pope waz talking kindly of her to the French ambassador, 
would not promise to refuse a dispensation, but could not believe that 
another Englishwoman would want to marry a detestable Spaniard. A 
little Inter he knew more about hier and detained Carne (a not unwilling 
prisoner) at Rome (March 27), not because she was base-born, but 
because she had revolted from the Holy See. He had just taken occasion 
to declare in a Bull thet princes guilty of heresy are deprived of all 
lawful power by the mere fact of their guilt (February 15), This edict, 
though it may have been mainly aimed at Ferdinand’s three Protestant 
Electors, was a salutary warning for Elizabeth and Anthony and Maxi- 
milian; but no names were named. Philip had influence enough to balk 
the French intrigue and protect his sister-in-law from a direct anathema. 
The Spaniard may in Paul's eyes have been somewhat wore than a 
heretic; but the quarrel with the other Habsburg, and then the sudden 
attack upon his own scandalous nephews, were enough to consume the 
few Temainiing days of the fierce old man. He hes much to answer for; 
but it was no insult from him that made Elizabeth a Protestant. 

No time wus lost. Mary's: death (November 17, 1558) dissolved a 
Parliament. Heath, Archbishop of York and Chancellor of the realm, 
dismissed it, and with loyal words proclaimed the new Queen. Within 
three weeks (December 5) writs went out for a new Parliament. 
Elizabeth was going to exact conformity to a statutory religion. For 
the moment the statutory religion was the Roman Catholic, and shé 
would have taken a false step if in the name of some higher law she had 
annulled or ignored the Marian statutes. At once she forbade innova- 
tions and thus disappointed the French who hoped for a turbulent 
revolution, A new and happy ¢e/ cactera was: introduced into the royal 
style and seemed to hint, without naming, ® Headship of the Church. 
Every change pointed one way.. Some of the ald Councillors were 
ivtained, but the new Councillors ‘were Protestants. Willian: Cecil, then 
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aged thirty-eight, had been Somerset's and was to be Elizabeth's secre- 
tary. Like her he had gone to mass, but no Catholic doubted that he 
was a sad heretic. The Great Seal, resigned by Heath, was given to 
Nicholas Bacon. He and Cecil had married sisters who were godly 
ladies of the new sort The imprisoned heretic: were bailed, and the 
refugees flocked back from Frankfort, Zurich and Geneva. Hardly was 
Mary dead, before one Bishop was arrested for an mopportume sermon 
(November 27). Another preached at her foneral (December 13) and 
praised her for rejecting that title which Elizabeth had not yet asstrmed ; 
be too was put under restraint. Mary's chief mourner was not her sister, 
but, appropriately enough, the Lady Lennox who was to have supplanted 
Flizabeth. No Bishop preached the funeral sermon for Charles V, and 
what good could be said of that Catholic Caesar was said by the 
Protestant Dr Hill (December 24), The new Queen was artist to the 
finger-tips. ‘The English Bible was rapturously kissed; the Tower 
could not be re-entered without uplifted eyes and thankful words; her 
Pee ii Sap nash a said, from Bonner’s lips. 
Christmas-day was chosen for a more decisive scene. The Hishop who 
Was to say mass in her presence was told not to elevate the Host He 
would not obey: so after the Gospel out went Elizabeth: she could no 
longer witness that idolatry. ‘Three weeks later (January 15) she was 
crowned while Calvin was dedicating to her his comments on Isaiah. 
What happened at the coronation is obscure. The Bishops, it seems, 
swore fealty in the accustomed manner; the Epistle and Gospel were read 
in English; it is said that the celebrant was one of the Queen's chaplains 
and that he did mot elevate the Host; it is mid that she did not com- 
municate; she was anointed by the Bishop of Carlisle, whose mnk 
Would not have entitled him to this office, had not others refused it. 
4it length the day came for a Parliament (January 25), A mass was 
uid at Westminster early in the “niorning At a later hour the Queen 
the Abbey with her choir singing in English, The last 
of the Abbots came to meet her with monks and candles. “ Away 
With those torches ~ she exclaimed: “we can see well enongh!" And And 
then Edward's tutor, Dr Cox, late of Frankfort, preached: and he 
Preached, it is said, for an hour and a a half, the peers all standing. 
The negotiations between Spain, E and France had been 
hrought to a pause by Mary's death, but were to be resumed after a 
brief interval, during which Elimbeth was to make up her mind, Some 
Sutwardly amicable letters passed between her and Henry II. She tried 
to play the part of the pure-bred Englishwoman, who should not suffer 
for the sins of the Spanish Mary. But the French were not to be coaxed 
Sut of Calais, and she knew that they were seeking a papal Bull agninst 
her. It beeame plain that she must not detach herself from Spain and 
that, even with Philip's help, Calais could only be obtained after another 
war, for which England was shamefully unready, ‘Then, in the middle of 
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Janusry, came through Feria the expected offer of Philip's hand. 
Elizabeth seemed to hesitate, hnd doubts about the Pope's di ing 
power and so forth; but in the end said that she did not mean to marry, 
and added that she was a heretic. Philip, it sms, wns relieved by the 
refust! ; he had laboriously explained to his ambassador that his proposal 
was a sacrifice laid upon the altur of the Catholic faith, He had hopes, 
which were encouraged in Enyland, that one of his Austrian cousins, 
Ferdinand or Charles, would succeed where he had failed, secure England 
for orthodoxy, and protect the Netherlands from the ill example that an 

Meanwhile the great Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis was in the making. 
Elizabeth tried to retain Philip's self-interested support ; und she retained 
it Without substantial aid from England, he would not fight for 
Calais; she would have to sign it away; but so earnest had he been in 
this matter that the French covenanted to restore the treasured town 
after eight yesrs and further to pay half-a-million of crowns by way of 
penalty in ease they broke their promise: No one supposed that. they 
would keep it ; still they had consented to make the retention of Calais 
a Just cause for war, and Elizabeth could plausibly say that some 
remmants of honour had been saved. But the clouds collected once 
more. New differences broke out among the negotiators, who had 
half a world to regulate, and, before the intricatesettlement could be 
completed, a marriage had been arranged between Philip and one of 
Henry's daughters. Elizabeth of France, not Elizabeth of England, was 
to be the bride. The conjunction was ominous for heretics, 

From the first days of Februnry to the first days of April the 
negotiations hal been pending. Meanwhile in England little had been 
accomplished. It had become plain that the clergy in posession (but 
there wee another and expectant clergy out of possession) would not 
yield. The Convocation of Canterbury met when Parliament met, and 
the Lower House declared for transubstantiation, the sicrifice of the 
Mass, and the Roman supremacy; also it idly protested that Inymen 
were not to meddle with faith, worship, or discipline (February 17, 1559). 
The Bishops were staumeh; the English Church by its constitutional 
organs refused to reform itself; the Reformation would be an anprece- 
dented state-stroke. Probably the assembled Commons were willing to 
strike. ‘The influence of the Crown had been used on the Protestant 
side; but Cecil had hardly gathered the reins in his hand and the 
government's control over the electoral machinery must have been 
umistially weak. Onur statistics are imperfect, but the number of knights 
and burgesses who, having served in 1558, were again returned in 1559 was 
not abnormally small, and with the House of 1558 Mary had Been well 
content. Also we may see at Westminster not a few men who soon 
afterwards an “hinderers of trae religion” or at best only “ faint 
professors”; but probably the nation at large wax not unwilling that 
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Elimbeth should make her experiment -A few ecrentions anil restora- 
tions of peerages strengthened the Protestant element among the lords 
The Earl of Bedford and Lonl Clinton appeared as proxie: for many 
most decisively committed to mdical reform. The Howards were for 
the Queen, their cousin; the young Duke of Norfolk, England's: one 
duke, wae at this time ardently Protestant, and in the next year was 
shocked at the sight of undestroyed altars. 

Money was cheerfully voted. The Queen was askeil to choose a 
husband, and professed her wish to die a muid. She may have meant 
what she said, but assuredly did not mean that it should be believed. “A 
prudently phrased statute announced that she was * lawfully descendc 
and come of the blood royal”; another declared her capatle of inhertting 
from her divorced and attamnted mother; the painful past was veiled in 
general words. ‘There was little difficulty about « resumption of those 
tenths and first-fruits which Mary had abandoned. Hound the question 
of ecclesiastical supremacy the battle raged, and it raged for two months 
‘and more (February 9 to April 29). Seemingly the Queen's ministers 
carried through the Lower House s bill which went the fall Henrican 
length in its Caesaro-papalism and its severity... Upon pain of a truitor’s 
death, everyone was to swear that Elizabeth was the Supreme Head of the 
Church of England. In the Upper House, to which the bill came on 
the 27th of February, the Bishops had to oppose « measure which would 
leave the lives of all open Homanists at the aad of the government 
Few though they were, the dozen prelates eould still do much in a House 
where there were rarely moré than thirty temporal lords, and probably 
Cecil had asked for more than he wanted. On the 18th of March the 
project had taken a far milder form ; forfeiture of office and benefice was 
to be the punishment of those who would hot swear. Against this more 
lenient measure only two temporal lords protested; but a Catholic says 
that other “good Christians” were feigning to be ill The bill went 
back to the Commons: then back with amendnients: to the Lords, who 
reul it thrice on the 22nd. Easter fell on the @6th, and it had been 
hoped thet by that time Parliament would have finished its work. Very 
Tittle had been done; doctrine and worship hod hardly’ been touched. 
Apparently an attempt to change the services of the Church had been 

Elizabeth was in advance of the law and beckoned the nation 
forward. Durmyg that Lent the Court sermon had been the only 
sermon, the preacher Seory or Sandys, Grindal or Cox. A papists 
excited fancy saw a congregation of five thousind and heard extravagant 
blasphemy. On Easter day the Queen received the Communion in both 
kinds: the news ran over Europe; Antoine de Bourbon on the same 
day had done the like at Pan: Mary of Lorraine had marked that 
festival for the return of all ‘Scots to the Catholic worship, ‘The colloquy 
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of Westminster follows, There was to be a trial by battle in the Abbey 
between chosen champions of the two faiths, Its outcome might make na 
suspect that a trap was laid by the Protestants, But it is by no means 
certain that the challenge came from their side, and the Spanish ambas- 
sador took some credit for arranging the combat. The colloquy of 
Westminster stands midway between that of Worms (1557) and that of 
Poissy (1561). The Catholics were wont to get the better in these feats 
of arms, because, so soon aa Christ's presence in the Euchsrist was men- 
honed, the Protestants fell a-fighting among themselves. Apparently on 
this occasion the rules of the debate were settled by Heath and Bacon. 
The Great Seal had passed from an amiable to an abler keeper, The men 
of the Old Learning were te defend the use of Latin in the services of 
the Church, to deny that a “particular Church” can change rites and 
ceremonies.and to maintain the propitintory sacrifice of the Mus, ‘Their 
first two theses would bring them into conHict with national feeling ; 
and at the third point they would be exposed to the united force of 
Lutherans and Helvetians, for the sacrifice, and not the presence, was 
to be debated. It was a less advantage for the Reformers that their 
adversaries were to speak first, for there was to be no extemporary 
argument but only a reading of written dissertations, In the choir 
of the abbey, before Council, Lords, Commons and multitude, the com- 
batants took their pluces on Friday, the Slet of March, At once the 
Catholics began to except against the rules that they were required to 
observe, Dr Cole, however, maintained their first proposition and 
Dr Horne read the Protestant esay, "The Reformers were well content 
with that day's work and the applause that followed. On Monday the 
second question was to be handled. Of what happened we have: no 
impartial account: we do not know what had passed between Heath 
and Hacon, or whether the Catholic doctors were taken by surprise, 
Howbeit, they chose the worst course: they wrangled about procedure 
and refused to continue the debate. Apparently they were out of heart 
and leaderless. Two of the Bishops were forthwith imprisoned by the 
Council for intemperate wonls, and thus the Catholic party in the 
House of Lords was seriously weakened at « critical moment, Moreover, 
the inference that men do not break off « debate with preliminary 
objections when they ure confident of success in the main issue, 
though it is not always just, is always natural. 

The next day Parliament resumed its work. Meanwhile, Elizabeth 
had at length decided that she would not assume the Henrican title, 
though assuredly she had meant that it should be, aa jt had been, 
offered to-her. Women should keep silence in the churches; so there 
was difficulty about a “dumb head.” She had mannged to get # 
little credit from Philip's envoy and a little from zealous Calvinists hy 
saying that she would not be Head of the Church, and she could then 
tell appropriate persons that she scorned a style which the Pope had 
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must be a new bill and new oath, He met with some opposition, for 
there were who held that the Queen was Supreme Head tre divino. 
Ultimately a phrase was fashioned which declared that she was the only 
Supreme Governor of the realm as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes as in temporal, and that no foreign prince or prelate had 
any ecclesiastical or spiritual authority within her dominions: However, 
among other statutes of Henry VIII, one was revived which proclaims 
that the King is Head of the Church, and that by the word of God 
all ecclesiastical jurisdiction flows from him. Catholics suspected that 
Elizabeth's husband would be head of the Church, if not head of his 
wife, and saw the old tithe: concealed behind the new ef cactera. 
Protestant lawyers said that she could take the title whenever she 
Pleased: Sensible men saw that, having the substance, she could afford 
to waive the irritating name. On the 14th of April the bill was before 
the Lords There were renewed debates and more changes; und the 
fiious Act of Supremacy was not finally secured until the 29th. 

In the last days of an unusually long session a hill for the Uni- 
formity of Religion went rapidly through both Houses (April 18-23). 
The services prescribed, in. m certain Book of Common Prayer, and none 
other, were to be lawful, The embryonic history of this messure is 
obveure. An informal committee of Protestant divines seems to have 
been appointed by the Queen to prepare a bouk. It hes been thought 
that as the basis of their labours they took the Second Book of Edward VI, 
but desired « further simplification of ceremonies. On the other hand, 
there are some signs that Cecil the Queen thought that the Second 
Book, which had hardly been introduced before it was abrogated, had 
already gone far enough or too far in the abolition of accustomed rites, 
All this, however, is very uncertain, Our guess may be that, when men 
Were weary of the prolonged debate over the Supremacy and its continu- 
ance was becoming a national danger (for violent speeches had been 
made), the Queen's advisers took the short coure of proposing the Book 
of 1552 with very few changes: At such a moment relief might be 
found in what could be called a mere act of restoration, and the 
E:iwardian Book, however unfamiliar, was already ennobled by the blood 
of martyrs. ‘There are signs of haste, or of divided counsels, for the 
new Book when it came from the press differed in some little, bot not 
trivial, matters from that which Parliament hed expressly sanctioned. 
The changes sanctioned by Parliament were few. An offensive phrase 
about the Bishop of Rome's “detestable enormities~ was expunged, 
apparently by the House of Lords. .An addition from older sources was 
made to the words that accompany the delivery of bread and wine 
to the communicant, whereby 4 charge of the purest Zwinglianism 
might be obviated. At the moment it was of importance to Elizabeth 
that she ehould assure the German Princes that her religion woe 
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Augustan; for they feared, and not without cause, that it was Helvetian. 
A certain “ black rubric” which had never formed part of the statutory 
book fell away; it would have offended Lutherans; we have reason to 
believe that it had been inserted in order to meet the scruples of John 
Knox. Of what was. done in the matter of ornaments by the statute, 
by the rubrics of the Book and by “injunctions” that the Queen 
promptly issned, it would be impossible to speak fairly without a 
lengthy quotation of documents, the import of which became in the 
nineteenth century a theme of prolonged and inconclusive disputation, It 
must here suffice that there are few signs of any of the clergymen who 
accepted the Prayer Book either having worn or having desired to wear 
in the ordinary churche:s—there was at times a little more splendour in 
cathedrals—any ecclesiastical robe except the surplice. But, to return 
to Elizabeth’s Parliament, we have it an fairly good authority that nins 
temporal lords, including the Treasurer (the Marquis of Winchester), 
and nine prelates (two Bishops were in gaol) voted against the bill, and 
that it was only carried by three votes. Unfortunately at an exciting 
momezit there is a gap, perhaps a significant gap, in the official record, 
and we cease to know what lords were present in the house. But about 
thirty temporal peers had Intely been in attendance, and so we may infer 
that some of them were inclined neither to alter the religion of England 
nor yet to oppose the Queen. On the 5th of May, the Bishops were 
fighting in vain for the renovated monasteries, On the 8th, Parliament 
was dissolved. 

Ata moment of strain and peril a wonderfully durable settlement 
had been made. "There is cause for thinking that the Queen's advisers 
had been compelled to abandon considerable parts of a lengthy pro- 
gramme; but the great lines hod been drawn and were perma 
For this reason they can hardly be described in words that are both 
just and few; but perhaps we may make a summary of those points 
which were the most important to the men of 1559. A radical change 
in doctrine, worship and discipline hus been made by Queen and. Par- 
liament against the will of prelates and ecclesiastical Council The 
legislative power of the Convocations is once more subjected to royal 
control, The derivation of episcopal from royal jurisdiction has been 
once more asserted in the words of Henry VIIL Appeal from the Courts 
of the Church lies to royal delegates who may be laymen. What might 
fairly be called a plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisliction of the corrective 
sort ean be, and at once is, committed to delegates who constitute what 
is soon known asthe Court of High Commission and strongly resembles 
the consistory of a German Prince. Obstinste heresy is still a capital 
crime; but practically the Bishops have litile power of foreing heretics 
only the wilder sectaries will be in danger of burning, ‘There is no- 
“Liberty of cult.” ‘The Prayer Book prescribes the only lawful form of 
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common worship. ‘The clergyman who adopts any other, even in a private 
chapel, commits « come; so does he whe procures this aberration from 
conformity. Everyone must go to church on Sunday and bide prayer 
and preaching or forfeit twelve pence to the use of the poor. Mucl 
alco can be done to ensure conformity by excommunication which has 
imprisonment behind it. 'The papal authority is abolished. Clergy and 
office-holders can be required to swear that it is naught; if they refuse 
the oath, they lose office and benefice. If anyone advisedly maintains 
that authority, he forfeits his goods; on a third conviction he is a 
traitor. ‘The service book is not such as will satisfy all ardent Re- 
formers; but their foreign fathers in the faith think it not intolerable, 
and the glad news goes out that the Muss is abolished. The word 
“ Protestant” which is rapidly spreading from Germany, comes as « 
weleome name In the view of an officially inspired apologist of the 
Elizabethan settlement, those who are not Papists are Protestants. 

The requisite laws had been made, but whether they would take 
and some of them were decided Romanists. Nor was the validity of 
the statutes unquestioned, for it was by no means so plain as it now 
is that an Act against which the spiritual Lords have voted in a body 
may still be an Act of the three Estates, Gradually in the summer and 
autumn the Bishops were called upon to swear; they refused and were 
deprived. It is not certain that the one weak brother, Kitchin of Llandaff, 
actually swore the oath, though he promised to exact it from others, 
Futile hopes seem to have been entertained that ‘Tunstall and Heath 
would at least take part in the consecration of their Protestant suc- 
cessor. Such successors were nominated by the Queen; but to make 
Rishops of them was not easy. Apparently a government bill dealing 
#ith this matter had come to nanght. Probably the Queen's advisers 
had intended to abolish the canonical election; they procured its abo- 
lition in Ireland on the ground that it was inconsistent with the Royal 
Supremacy ; but for some cause or another the English Purliament had 
restoral that grotesque Henrican device, the compulsory election of 
a royal nominee. By a personal interview Elizabeth secured the con- 
version of the dean of the two metropolitan churches, that pliant old 
diplomat Nicholas Wotton. When sees and benefioss were rapidly 
falling vacant, his adhesion was of great inp nee if all was to be 
done in an onlerly way. | 

But given the election, there must still he confirmation and consecra- 
tion; statute required it. ‘The cooperation of four “ Bishops” would be 
necessary if Matthew Parker was to sit where Reginald Pole had sat. 
Four men in episcopal Orders might be found: for instance, William 
Rarlow, of whose Protestant religion there could be no doubt, since 
Albert of Prossia had lately attested it; but these men would not be 
in possession of English sees. Moreover, it seems to have been doubted 
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Prayer Book. Cecil was puzzled, but equal to the occasion. In « docu- 
ment redolent of the papal chancery Elizabeth “supplied ™ all “ defects,” 
and at length on the 17th of December, in the chapel at Lambeth. 
Parker was consecrated with Edwardian rites by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale 
and Hodgkin. The story of a simpler ceremony at the Nags Head 
tavern was not concocted until long afterwards; it should have for 
pendants « Protestant fable which told of a dramatic scene between 
Elizabeth and the Catholic prelates, and an Anglican fable which strove 
to suggest that the Prayer Book was sanctioned by a synod of Bishops 
and clergy. A large number of deans and canons followed the example 
set by the Bishops. Of their inferiors hardly more than two hundred, so 
it seems, were deprived for refusing the oath. The royal commissioners 
treated the hesitating priests with patient forbearance; and the meaning 
of the oath was minimised by an ably worded Proclamation. We may 
conjecture that many of those who swore expected another tum of 
the always tuming wheel. However, Elizabeth succeeded in finding 
creditable occupants for the vacant dignities ; of Parker and some of his 
sulfragans more than this might be said. The new service was intro- 
down, tables were purchased, and a coat of whitewash veiled the pictured 
saints from view. Among the laity there was much despondent in- 
difference. Within a dozen years there had been four great changes 
in worship, and no good had come of it all. For some time afterwards 
there are many country gentlemen whom the Bishops describe as 
“indifferent in religion.” Would. the Queen's Church secure them and 
their children? ‘That question could not be answered by one who 
looked only at England. From the first, Elizaheth and Cecil, who 
were entering into their long partnership, had looked abroad. 














The month of May, 1559, which saw the ratification of the Treaty 
of Cateau-Cambrésis, is a grand month in the annals of the heresy¥ 
which was to be destroyed. A hideous act of faith at Valladolid may show 
us that Catholicism is safe in Spain; but the English Parliament ends 
its work, a French Reformed Cliurch shapes itself in the synod of Paris, 
and Scotland bursts into flame. In 1558 we saw it glowing. Mary of 
Guise was temporising ; she had not yet obtained the crown matrimonis 
for the Dauphin. In the winter Parliament she had her way; the crown 
was to be (but never was) carried to her son-in-law. His father had 
just cessed his intrigues with English Protestants, and was making peace 
in order that he might be sible bee: the Protestants of France. ‘The 
Regent of Scotland was given to understand that the time for tolerance 
was past. In March, 1559, the Scottish prelates followed the example of 
their English brethren and uttered their Non posrumus. ‘They proposed 
to remedy many an indefensible atmse, but to new beliefs there could 
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be no concession, ‘The Queen-mother fixed Faster day for the return of 
all men to the Catholic worship. The onder was disregarded. On the 
10th of May the more notoriow: of the preachers were to answer at 
Stirling for their misdeeds, They collected at Perth, with Protestant 
is around them. At this moment Elizabeth's best friend sprang 
into the arena. John Knox had been fuming at Dieppe, Elizabeth, 
enraged at his ill-timed “blast,” denied him a safe conduct. Francoi 
Morel, too, the French Reformer, implored Calvin to keep this fire-brand 
mut of England lest all should be spoilt. But if Knox chose to revisit his 
native land that was no affair of Elizabeth's, and he was predestinated 
to win for Calvinism the most durable of its triumphs He landed in 
Scotland on the 2nd of May and was at Perth by the 11th. Then 
there was a sermon: a stone was thrown; an image was broken, and the 
churches of St Johnston were wrecked. Before the end of the month 
there were two armed hosts in the feld. ‘There were more sermons, and 
where Knox preached the idols fell and monks and nuns were turned adrift. 
There were futile negotiations and disregarded truces. At the head of 
the belligerent Congregation rode Glencairn, Argyll, and Lord James. 
Chittelherutilt was still with the Rerent; and she had a small foree of 
disciptined Frenchmen. At the end of July a temporary truce was made 
at Leith. The Congregation could bring « numerous host (of the 
medieval sort) into the field, but could mot keep it there, However, as 
the power of the French soldiers was displayed, the revolutionary 
movement became more and more national, ‘The strife, if it was between 
Catholic and Calvinist, was also a strife for the delivery of Scotland from a 
foreign army. None the less there was a revolt, ‘henceforth, Calymism 
often appears-as. a rebellious religion. ‘This, however, is its first appear- 
fnee in that charncter. Calvin had long been a power in the world of 
Reformed theology, and his death (1564) was not far distant; but in 
1559 the Count of Feria was at pains to tell King Philip that “ this 
Calvin is a Frenchman and a great heretic” (March 19). Knox, when 
he preached “ the rascal multitude ™ into iconoclastic fury, was setting an 
example to Guewr and Huguenots. What would Elizabeth think of it? 
Throughout the winter and spring Englishmen and Scots, who had 
heen dragged into war by their forcign masters, had been meeting on. 
the border and talking first of armistice and then of peace. Already in 
Jannary Maitland of Lethington had a strong desire to speak with Sir 
William Cecil and since then had been twice in London. He wae the 
Regent's Secretary, conforming in religion as Cecil had conformed; but it 
is likely that the core-of such creed as he had was unionism. ‘The news 
that came from Scotland in May can hardly have surprised the English 
Secretary. “Some great consequences must needs follow”: this was his 
quiet comment (May 26). Diplomatic relations with France had just 
heen resumed, Nicholas Throckmorton, one of those able men who begin 
te collect around Elizabeth, had gone to reside there as her ambassador, 
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had gone to “ practise” there and exacerbate the “garboils™ there. One 
of the first bits of news that he sends home is thet Arran has been 
summoned to Court from Poitou, where he has been Calvinising, has 
disobeyed the summons und cannot be found (May 90), ‘The Guises 
connect Armn’s disapperrance with Throckmorton’s advent; and who 
shail say that they are wrong? In June Cecil heard from the border 
that the Scottish lords were devising how this young man could be 
brought and married “you know where” “You have a Queen.” 
said a Scot to Throckmorton, “andl we our Prince the Earl of Arran, 
marriable both, and the chief upholders of God's religion.” Arran miglit 
soon be King of Scotland. The Dauphiness, who at the French Court 
was being called Queen of England, did not look as if she were long for 
this world: Throckmorton noted her swoons, Arran had escaped ta 
Geneva. Early in July Elizabeth was busy, and so was Calvin, over the 
transmission of this invaluable youth to the quarter where he could best 
serve God and the English Queen. Petitions for aid had come from 
Scotland. Cecil foresaw what would happen: the Protestants were to 
be helped “ first with promises, next with money, and lest with acma™ 
(Jaly 3), But to go beyond the first stage was hazardous ‘The late 
King of England was only « few miles off with his Hect and veteran 
troops; he was being married by proxy to a French Princess; he had 
thoughts of enticing Catharine Grey out of England, in order that he 
might have another candidate for the throne, if it were necessary to 
depose the disobedient Elizabeth, And could Elizabeth openly support 
these rebels? In the answer to that question lay the rare importance of 
Arran. The Scottish uproar must become a constitutional movement 
directed by a prince of the blood royal against a French attempt to 
deprive a nation of its independence. Cecil explained to Calvin that if 
true religion is to be supported it mast first convert great noblemen 
(June 22). 

Then the danger from France seemed to increase, ‘There was a 
mischence at « tournament and Henry II was dead (July 10}.  "The-next 
news was that “the House of Guise ruleth” (July 13), In truth, this was 
good news, Elizabeth's adversary was no longer an united France. ‘The 
Lorminers were not France; their enemies told them that they were not 
French. But the Duke and Cardinal were ruling France ; they came to 
power as the uncles of the young King’s wife, and soon there might be a 
boy born «lio would be Valois-Tudor-Stewart-Guise. A Guise was ruling 
in August Cecil's second stage was reached, and Ralph Sailer wis 
carrying three thousand pounds to the border, He knew his Scotland - 
Henry VII had sent him there on a fool's errand : there would be better 
management this time. In the same month Philip tumed his back on 
the Netherlands, never to see them more. ‘henceforth, he would be the 
secluded King of a distant country, ‘Also, Paul [V died, and for four 








months the Roman Church hed no: suprenm  porernce The Supreme 
Governor of the English Church could breathe more freely. She kept 
her St Bartholomew (August 24) There was burning in Bartlemy Fair, 
burning in Smithfield—but only of wooden roods and Maries and Johna 
und such-like popish gear, “It is done of purpose to confirm the 
Seottish revolt": such was a guess madé at Broseels (September @); and 
it may have been right, for there was little of the natural iconoclast in 
Elizabeth. A few days later (Angust 29) Arran was safely and rate 
in her presence, and thence was smuggled into Scotland. Probably she 
took his measure; he was not quite sane, but would be useful. Soon 
afterwards Philip's ambeeador knew that she was fomenting tumults 
in Scotland through “« heretic preacher called Knox.” That was 
unkindly said, but not substantially untrue, Early in October “the 
tion” began once more to take an armed shape Chitelherault, 
that unstable * second person,” had been browzit over by his pe i 
son. The French troops in Scotland had beet reinforced ; the 
was between Scot and Frenchman So, to the horror of Bishops-elect 
(whose consecration had not yet been managed), the table in Elizabeth's 
chapel began to look like an altar with cross and candles “She will 
not favour the Scots in their religion,” ” said Gilles de Noailles the French 
tobassador. “She is afraid, said the Cardinal of Lormine. “She is 
going to merry the Archduke Charles who ig coming here in disguise,” 
aid many people. Surely she wished that just those comment) should 
be made: and so Dr Cox, by this time elect of Ely, had to stomach 
Cross and candles as best be might. 

The host of the Congregation arrived at Edinburgh; oa manifesto 
declared that the Regent was deposed (October 21). She and the 
Prench were fortifying Leith; the castle was held by the neutral Lord 
Prskine. But once wore the extemporised army began to melt away. 
Treasure sent by Elizabeth was captured by a border ruffian, James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, who wes to play # part in coming tragedies 
The insurgents fled from Edinburgh (November 6). In negotiation 
with Cecil, Knox was showing the worldly wisdom that underlay sees 
Hebraic frenzies: he knew the weak side of his fellow-coun 
Without more aid from England, the movement would. fail Knox, 
however, was not presentable at Court; Lethington waa, The Regent's 
Sccretary had left Ther and bd eavied to the opposite camp the state 
craft that it sorely necded. Te saw a bright prospect for his native 
lnnd and took the road to London. Cecil's third stage was at hand. 
‘There were long debates in the English Council; there were “ Philipiana” 
mm it, and all that passed there was soon known at the French embassy. 
The Queen was trresolute; even Bacon was for delay: but, though some 
French ships had been wrecked, others were ready, and the danger to 
Scotland, and through Scotland to England, was very grave. At length 
Cecil and Lethington won their cause. Au army under the Duke of 
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Norfolk was to be mised and placed on the border, Large supplie of 
arms lied been imported from the dominions of the Catholic King. 
Bargains for professed soldiers were struck with German princes William 
Winter, Master of the Ordnance, was to take fourteen ships to the Farth. 
He might “as of his own hand” pick « quarrel with the French; but 
there was to be no avowed war (December 16) On the morrow 
Dr Parker was consecrated. He had been properly shocked by Knox's 
doings. “God keep us from such visitation as Knox hath attempted in 
Scotland: the people to be orderers of things!” (November 6B) If in 
that autumn the people of Scotland had not ordered things in a summary 
way, Dr Parker's tenure of the archiepiscopate might have been pre- 
carious. A few days later and there was once more a Pope (December 
25): this time a sane Pope, Pius IV, who would have to deplore the 
loss, not only of England, but of Scotland also. God of His mercy, said 

Once more the waves were kind to Elizabeth. They repulsed the 
Marquis of Elbeuf (René of Lorraine), and suffered Winter to pass. All 
the news that came from France was good. It told of unwillingness that 
national treasure should be spent in the cause of the Guises, of a dearth 
of recruits for Scotland, of heretics burnt and heretics rescued, of 
factions in religion fomented by the great. Something was very wrong 
in France, for envoys came thence with soft words, “Strike now,” was 
Throckmorton’s counsel; they only seek to gain time.” Soa pact was 
signed at Berwick (February 27, 1560) between Norfolk und the Scottish 
lords who acted on behalf of “the second person of the realm of 
Scotland.” Elizabeth took Scotland, its liberties, its nobility, its 
expectant heir under her protection, and the French were to be expelled. 
On second thoughts nothing was published about “the profession of 
Christ's true reiigion.” Every French envoy spoke softer than the last. 
Mary Stewart had assumed the arms of England because she was proud of 
being Elizabeth's cousin. The title of Queen of England was taken to 
annoy, not Elizabeth, but Mary Tudor, All this meant the Tumult of 
Amboiwe (March 14-20) Behind that strange essay in rebellion, 
behind la Renaudie, men have seen Condé, and behind Condé two dim 
figures, Jean Calvin and the English Queen. Calvin's acquittal scems 
deserved. ‘The profession of Christ's true religion was not to he advanced 
by so ill lnid a plot, Bat « very ill laid plot might cripple France at 
this crttical moment, and, before we absolve Elabeth, we wish to know 
why a certain ‘Tremaine was sent to Hritanny, where the plotters were 
gathering, and whether Chantontny, Granvelle’s brother, was right in 
saying that Ia Renaudie had been at the English Court. Certain it is 
that Throckmorton had intrigued with Anthony of Navarre, with the 
Vidame of Churtres, with every enemy of the Guises; he was an apt 
pupil in the school that Renard and Noailles had founded in England. 
A little later (May 23) messages from Condé to the Queen were guiug 
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round by Strasbung; and m June “Tremaine brought from France o 
scheme which would put Breton or Norman towns into Finglish hands: 
a scheme from which Cecil as yet recoiled as from * a bottomless pit” 

Be all this os it may, the tumult of Amboise fell pat into Cecil’s 
scheme, and on the 29th of March Lord Grey crossed the border with 
English troops. The Scottish affair takes this shape:—A sinall but 
disciplined force of Frenchmen in the fortified town of Leith; the Regent 
in Edinburgh Castle, which is held by the neutma) Erskine; English 
ships in the Forth; an English and Scottish army before Leith; very few 
Scots openly siding with the Queen-mother; the French seeking to gain 
time. We hasten to the end -An assault failed, hut hunger was doing 
its work. The Regent died on the 11th of June; even stern Protestants 
have a good word for the gallant woman, Cecil went into Scotland to 
negotiate with French plenipotentiaries He wrung from them the 
‘Treaty of Edinburgh, which was signed an the 6th of July, ‘The French 
troops were to quit Scotland. ‘The French King and Queen were never 
thereafter to use the arms and style of England. Compensation for the 
insult to ber title was to be awarded to Elizabeth by arbitrators or the 
King of Spain. .A pact concluded between Francis and Mary on the 
one hand und their Scottish subjects on the other was to be observeil. 
'That pact itself wae humiliating. There was to be pardon for the 
insurents; there were to be but six score French soldiers in the land; 0 
Scottish Council was to be appointed :—in a word, Scotland was to be. for 
the Scots But the lowest point was touched when the observance of 
this pact between sovereign and rebels waa made o term in the treaty 
between England and France. Cecil and famine were inexorable. We 
hm te sign, said the French commissioners, or four thousand brave 
men woukl have perished before our eyes and Scotland would have been 
utterly lost. 

And ao the French troops were deported from Scotland and the 
English army came home from a splendid exploit. The military display, 
it is true, had not been creditable; there had been disunion, if no worse, 
among the captains: there bad been peculation, desertion, sheer 
cowardice. All the martial glory goes to the brave besieged. But for 
the first time an English army marched out of Scotland leaving gratitude 
behind. Perhaps the truest victory that Enyland hed won was wou 
over berself. Not a word had been publicly said of that ald aueruinty ; 
no spoil had been taken, not « town detained. Knox included in his 
liturgy a prayer that there might nevermore be war between Scotland 
and England, and that prayer bes been fulfilled. ‘There have been 
wars between Hritish faetions, but never another truly national war 
between the two nations Elizabeth in her first two years “had done 
what none of her ancestors could do, for by the occsion of her religion 
she had obtained the amity of Scotland, and thus had God blemished 
the fume of the great men of the world through the doings of a weak 
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woman ":—sich was the judgment of a daughter of France and a 
mother in the Protestant Israel, of Renée, the venerable Duchess of 
Ferrara. Another observer, Hubert Languet, said that the English 
were so proud of the conversion of Scotland that they were recovering 
their old insolence and would be the very people to defy the imminent 
Council at Trent. ‘The tone of Catholic correspondence changes: the 
Elizabeth who was merely rushing to her ruin, will now set all Europe 
alight in her downward course. That young woman's conduct, when we 
now examine it, will not seem heroic As was often to happen in 
coming years, che had been pursuing two policie at once, and she wns 
miscarried, But this'waa not what men saw at the time, What was 
seen was that she and Cecil had played and won a masterly game: and 
Englishmen must have felt that the change of religion coincided with « 
tranefer of power from incapable to capable hands= 

All this had been done, not only without Spanish help, but (so a 
patriot might say) in defiance of Spain. Tv discover Philip's intentions 
had been difficult, and in truth he had been of two minds Elizabeth 
was setting the worst of examples. Say what she would, she was 
encouraging a Protestant revolt against a Catholic King. She was doing 
this in sight, and with the hardly concealed applause, of the Nether- 
luulers; a friar who dared to preach against her at Antwerp went in fear 
of his life; whole families of Flemings were already tuking refuge in 
England. Philip's new French wife was coming home to him: his 
mother-in-law, Catharine de" Medici, implored him to stop Elizabeth 
from “ playing the fool.” He had in some kind made himself responsible 
for the religious affairs of England, by ussuring the Pope that all would 
yet be well. But the intense dread of France, the outcome of long wars, 
could not be erudicated, and was reasonable enough. He dared not let 
the French subdue Seotland and threaten England on both sides. More- 
over he was for the moment miserably pour; Margaret of Parma, his 
Regent in the Netherlands, had hardly a crown for current. expenses, and 
the Estates would grant nothing. So in puhlie he scokled and lectured 
Elizabeth, while in private he hinted that what she was doing should be 
done quickly. The French, too, though they mked his aid, hardly wished 
him to fulfil his promise of sending troops to Scotland. Then his 
navy was defeated by the opportune Turk (May 11); and the Spaniards 





suspected that the French, if guiltless of, were not disp! | at the 

This was not all The Pope also had been humiliated. The con: 
ciliatory Pius IV hud not long been on the throne before he sent bo 
Elizabeth a courteous letter (May 5, 1560) Vincent Purpaglin, the 
Abbot of San Solutore at Turin, once the secretary of Cardinul Pole, was to 
carry it to her as Nuneio, Shewas to lend him her ear, and a strong 
hint was given to her that she could be legitimated. When she heard 





that the Nuncio was coming, she was perhaps a little frightened; the 
choice between recantation and the anathema seemed to lie before 
her; go she talked catholically with the Spanish ambassador, But 
Philip, when he heard the news, was seriously offended. He saw o 
French intrigue, and the diplomatic machinery of the Spanish monarchy 
was set in motion to procure the recall of the Nuncio. All manner of 
reasons could be given to the Pope to induce a cancellation of his rash 
act Pius was convineed or overawed. Margaret of Parma stopped 
Parpaglia at Brossele How to extricate the Pope from the adventure 
without loss of dignity was then the difficult question. Happily it could 
be said that Pole's secretary was personally distasteful to Philip, who 
had once imprisoned Parpaglia as a French spy, So at Brussels he 
enjoyed himself for some months, then announced to Elizabeth that after 
all he was not coming to her, and in tlie friendliest way sent. her some 
Itulinn gossip (September 8). He said that he should go back by 
Germany, and, when he turned aside to France, Margaret of Parma 
knew what to think: namely, that there had been a French plot to 
precipitate a collision between Pius and Elizabeth. At the French 
Court the disappointed Nuncio “made a very lewd discourse of the Queen, 
her religion and proceedings." As to Elizabeth, she had anawered this 
first papal approach by throwing the Catholic Bishops into prison, And 
then, it t= to be feared that she, or someone on her behalf, tald how the 
Pope had offered to confinn her Book of Common Prayer, if only she 
would fall down and worship him, 

In August, 1560, 4 Parliament met at Edinburgh, to do for Scotland 
what the English Parliament had done in 1559. "The Pope's authority 
was rejected, and the Mass was abolished. Upon a third conviction the 
sayer or hearer of mass was to be put to death, A Confession of Faith 
had been rapidly compiled by Knox and his fellow preachers; it is said 
that Lethington toned down asperities, “'To see it pass in such sort as 
it did™ surprised Elizabeth's envoy Randolph, The Seot was not yet a 
bern theologian. Lethington hinted that further amendments could be 
made if [lizubeth desired them (September 18), andl she made bald to tell 
the Lutheran princes that Scotland had received “ the same religion that 
is used in Almaine"(December 30). The Reforming preachers were few, but 
the few earnest Catholics were cowed. “'This people of a later calling,” 
as an English preacher called the Scots, had not known the disappoint- 
ment of a young Josiali’s reign, and bean) the word with ela 
There were wide differences, however, between the proceedinys of the 
two Purliaments. The English problem was comparatively simple, Long 
before 1559 the English Ciurch had been relieved of superfluous riches ; 
there was only a modest after-math for the Eliznbethan scythe. In 
Scotland the kirk-luuds were broad, and were held by prelates or cp Like} 
prelates who were timing Protestant or were closely related to Lords of 
the Congregation. Catholic or Calvinist, the possessor meant: to keep a 
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tight grip on the land, The Bishops could be forbidden to say mass; 
some of them had no desire to be troubled with that or any other duty; 
but the decent Anglican process, which substitutes an Edmund Grindal 
for an Edmund Bonner, could not be imitated. ‘The Scottish lords, had 
they wished it, could not have thrust an ecclesiastical supremacy upon 
their Catholic Queen; but to enrich the Crown was not their mind. 
The new preachers naturally desired something like that proprietary 
continuity which had been preserved in England: the patrimony of the 
Church should gustain the new religion, "They soon discovered that this 
was “a devout imagination.” They had to construct an ecclesiastical 
polity on new lines, and they set to work upon a Book of Discipline. 
Elementary questions touching the relation between Church and State 
were left open. Even the proceedings of the August Parliament were of 
doubtful validity. Contrary to wont, « hundred or more of the “ minor 
barons” had formed a part of the assembly. Also, it was by no means 
clear that the compact signed by the French envoys authorised a 
Parliament to assemble andl do what it pleased in matters of religion. 

An excuse had been given to the French for # refusal to ratify the 
treaty with England. ‘That treaty confirmed a convention which the 
Scots were already breaking, Another part of the great project was not 
to be fulfilled. Elizabeth waa not going to marry Arran, though the 
Estates of Scotland begged this of her and set an united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland before her eyes. Perhaps it was well that Aran 
was crazy; otherwise there might have been «a premature enterprise. A 
King of Scots who was husband of the English Queen would have been 
hateful in England; Scotland was not prepared for English methods of 
government; and Elizabeth had troubles enough to face without barbaric 
blood feuds anda Book of Discipline. She had gained a great advantage. 
Sudden as had been the conversion of Scotland, it was permanent. 
Beneath al! that was fortuitous and all that was despicable, there was a 
moral revolt, “It js almost miraculous,” wrote Randolph ih the June 
of 1660, “to see how the word of God takes place in Scotland. They 
are better willing to receive discipline than in any country I ever was in, 

fpon Sunday before noon and after there were at the sermona that 
confessed their offences and repented their lives before the congregation, 
Cecil and Dr Wotton were present...They think to see next Sunday 
Lady Stonehouse, by whom the Archbishop of St Aimdrews has had, 
without shame, five or six children, openly repent herself” Elizabeth, 
the deliverer of Scotland, had built an external buttress for her English 
Church. If now and then Knox “ gave her cross and candles a wipe,” he 
mone the les prayed for her and everlasting fmendship. They did not 
love each other; Wut she had saved his Scottish Ieformatian, and he 

Then, at the end of this full year, there was a sudden change in 
France. Francis 1 died (December 5, 1500); Mary was a childless widow ; 
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the Guises were only the uncles of u dowager. A mere boy, Charles TX, 
was King; power had passed to his mother, Catharine de’ Medici and 
the Bourbons. ‘They had no interest in Mary's claim on England, and, 
to say the least, were not fanatical Catholics. After some hesitation 
Mary resolved to return to Scotland. She liad hoped for the hand of 
Philip's son, Don Carlos; but her mother-in-law had foiled her. The 
kingdom that had been conveyed to the Valois was not to be transferred 
to the Habsburg, and a niece of the Guises was not to seat herself upon 
the throne of Spain. ‘The Scottish nobles: were not averse to Mary's 
return, as Elizabeth would not marry Arman and there was thus no longer 
any fear that Scotiand would be merged in France. Mary was profuse of 
kind words; she won Lord James to her side, and even. Lethington was 
given to understand that he could make his peace. ‘The treaty with 
England she would not confirm; she would wait until she could consult 
the Scottish Estates. Elizabeth regarded this as a dangerous insult, 
Her title to the Crown had been challenged, and the challenge was not 
withdrawn. Mary's request for a safe-conduct through England was 
rejected. Orders were given for stopping the ship that bore her towards 
Scotland, but apparently were cancelled at the last minute She landed 
at Leith on the 19th of August, 1561. The long duel between the two 
Queens began. ‘The story of it must be told elsewhere; but here we 
may notice that for come years the alfairs of Seotland were favourable to 
the Elizabethan religion. Mary issued « proclamation (August 25, 
1561) strikingly similar to that which came from Elizbeth on the first 
day of her reign. “'The state of religion” which Mary “found publicly 
and universally standing at her home-coming was to be maintained 
until altered by her and the Estates of the realm,” Bat she and the 
Estates were not at one, and her religious position was that of « barely 
tolerated noncenformist. Lond James and Lethington were her chief 
oilvisers, and her first military adventure was a sieceseful contest with 
turbulent but Catholic Gordons. Also it plensed her to hold out hopes 
that she might accept Elizabeth's religion, if her claim to be Elizabeth's 
heir presumptive were coneeded, The mtification of the treaty she still 
refused, asserting (a late afterthought) that some words in it might 
deprive her of ber right to sueceed Elizabeth if Elizabeth left no issue. 
She desired to meet Flivabeth: Elizabeth desired to meet her: and the 
Scottish Catholics said that Mary would not return as “a true Christian 
woman” from the projected interview. Her uncles were out of power. 
lt waa the time of the colloquy of Poissy (September, 1561); it was 
rumoured that Theodore Heza was converting the Duke of Guise, 
who talked plessantly with Throckmorton about the English law of 
inheritance. The Cardinal of Lorraine publicly flirted with Lutheranism. 
Calyinian Huguenots, though she kept in close touch with Condé and 
the Admiral, Moreover, the English Catholics were slow tu lowk to 
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Scotland for a deliverer; the alien's night to inherit was very dubious: 
they looked rather to yomg Darnley, who was born in England and by 
English law was.an Englishman and the son of an English mother. So 
the Elizabethan religion had a fair chance of striking mot before the 
General Council could do its work. 

The invitation to the General Council came, and was flatly refused 
(May 5, 1561) .At this point we must turn for one moment to an 
obscure and romantic episode. From the first days of her reign the English 
Queen had shown marked favour to her muster of the horse, Lord Robert 
Dudley—a young man, handsome and accomplished, ambitious and 
unprincipled; the son of that Duke of Northumberland who set Jane 
Grey on the throne and died as a traitor. Dudley was « married man, 
bitt lived apart from his wife, Amy, the daughter of Sir John Robsart. 
Gossip said that he would Kill her and marry the Qusen. On the 8th of 
September, 1560, when he was with the Queen at Windsor, his wife's 
eorpse was found with broken neck at the foot of a staircase in Cumnor 
Hall Some people said at once that he had procured her death; and 
that story was soon being told in all the Courts of Europe; but we have 
no proof that it was generally believed in England after a coroner's jury 
had given a verdict which, whatever may have been its terms, exculpated 
the husband. Durlley (the Leicester of after times) had throughout his 
life many bitter encuttes; but pone of them, so far as we know, ever 
mentioned any evidence of his guilt that a modern English judge would 
dream of leaving to a jury. We should see merely the unsenrpulous 
character of the hushand and the violent, opportune and not. easily explic- 
alle death of the wife, were it not for @ letter that the Spanish ambassador 
wrote to Margaret of Parma. ‘That letter was not sent until its writer 
knew of Amy's death (which he mentioned im a postscript), but i 
professed to tell of what had passed between him, the Queen and Cecil 
at some earlier, but. not precisely defined moment of time. [t suggests 
(as-we read it) that Elizabeth knew that Dudley was about to kill his 
his mistress to the path of virtue. ‘Those who are inclmed to place 
faith in this wonderful tale about a truly wonderful Cecil, will do well 
fo remember that « postscript is sometime: composed before any part 
of the letter is written, and that Alvaro de la Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, 
waa suspected by the acute ‘Throckmorton of taking the pay of the 
Guises, it that moment the ruler of France were refusing ratification 
of the Edinburgh treaty, and were much concerned that Philip should 
withdraw jus support from Eljzabeth. The practical upshot of the 
letter is thot Elizabeth has plunged into an abyss of infamy, will 
probably be deposed im favour of the Protestant Earl ef Huntingdon 
(Henry Hastings), and will be imprisoned with her favourite The 
sagaciiy of the man who wrote this can hardly be saved, except at the 
expense of his honesty. Howbeit, Elizabeth, whether she loved Dudley 
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ere end this will sever be known) behaved a if Bee thoughts of 
marrying him, and ahowed little regard for what was o crime. 
One reading of her character, and perhaps the best, makes her heartless 
and nearly sexless, but for that reason indecorously desirous of appearing 
to the world as both the subject and the object of amorous | 

Also she was being pes tered to marry the Archduke Charles, who would 
not come to be looked » at, or Arran who had been looked at and rejected. 
Then (January, 1551) there was an intrigue between the Bishop of 
Aquila and the suspected murderer, Philip was to favour the Queen's 
marriage with the self-made widower, and the parties to this unholy 
union were thenceforth to be good Catholics, or at my rate were to 
subject themselves and the realm to the authority of the General 
Council. 

There wns superabumdant falsehood on all sides, Qundrs, Dudley, 
Cecil and Elizabeth, were all of them experts in menelacity, and the 
exact truth we are not likely to know when they tell the story, But 
the outcome of it all was that a papal Nuncio, the Abbot Martinengo, 
coming. this time with Philip's full approval, arrived at Brussels with 
every reason to believe that Elizabeth would favourshly listen to the 
invitation that he was bringing, and then, at the last moment, he learnt 
that he might not cross the Channel. ‘There are signs that Ceci] had 
difficulty in bringing about this result Something stood in his way. 
He hud to stimulate the English Bishops into protest, and to discover a 
little popish plot (there was always one to be discovered) nt the right 
moment. It is conceivable that Dudley and Quadra had for a while 
ensnare| the Queen with hopes of a secure reign and an easy lif, EK 
is quite os likely that she was employing them as unconscious agents to 
keep the Catholics quict, while important negotiations were pending in 
France and Germany, That she seriously thought of sending envoys to 
the Council is by no means improbable; and some stout Protestants held 
that this waa the proper course. But while Qualra and Dudley were 
concocting their plot, she kept in close alliance with foreign Protestants. 

ts for a reply to the Pope were discussed with the German 
Protestant Princes at Naumburg (January, 1561); and strenuous endea- 
yours were made through the puritanic Earl of Bedford to dissuade the 
French from participation in the ‘Tridentine assembly, The end of it 
was that the English refusal was especially emphatic, and given in such a 
manner as to be a rebuff not only to Home but to Spain. An imitating 
reference to a recent precedent did not mend matters: King Philip and 
{Joeen Marv had repulsed » Nuncio. Another reason could be. given. 
In Ireland the Elizabethan religion, which had been introduced there by 
Act of Parliament, was not making way. In August, 1560, the Pope, 
who had already taken upon himself to dispose of two Irish bishopric, 
wnt to Ireland David Wolfe, a Jesuit priest, and conferred large powers 
upon hint, He seems to have slipped over-ecretly from Britanny, where 
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die had lain hid. Elizabeth could say, and probably with truth, thet his 
proceedings were hostile to her right and title. As to a Council, of 
course she was all for a real and true, a “ free and general” Council; all 
Protestants were; but with the papistical affair at ‘Trent she would have 
nothing to do. Pinus had thought better of her; her lover's erypto- 
Catholiciom hed been talked of in hich places. 

The papal Legnte at the French Court, the Cardinal of Ferrara, had 
some hope of succeeding where others had failed: “not as Legate of 
Rome or the Cardinal of Perrara, but as Hippolito d’Fste,” an Etelian 
gentleman devoted to Her Grace's service. ‘There were pleasant letters ; 
cross and candles were commended; she wes asked to retain them 
“even as it were for the Cantinal of Firrare’y pleasure”; but hardly had 
the Council been re-opened at ‘Trent (January 18, 1562) than Elizabeth 
was allying herself with the Huguenots and endeavouring to form a 
Protestant league in Germany, The dream of a France that would 
peacefully Inpse from the Roman obedience was broken at Vassy (March 1,. 
1562), and the First War of Religion began. In April Sechelles came to 
England as Condés envoy and was accredited by Holtman to Cecil ‘The 
danger to England was explained by the Queen's Secretary :—The crown 
of France would be in the hands of the Guisians; the King of Spain 
would help them; the Queen of Scots would marry Don Carles, the 
Council would condemn the Protestants and give their dominions to a 
Catholic invader (July 20) On the other linnd, Calais, Dieppe, or 
Havre, “perhaps all three,” might be Elizabeth's, so some thought; 
indeed “ al] Picardy, Normandy, and Gascony might belong to England 
again.” “The Queen had been thinking of #och possibilities; alrendy in 
June, 1560, an offer of “ certain towns in Britanuy and Normandy ™ had 
been made to her. She hesitated Jong, hut yielded, and on the 20th of 
September, 1562, concluded the "l'reaty of Hampton Court with the 
Ponce of Condé, She was to help with money and men and hold Havre, 
Dieppe, and Rouen until Calais was restored. It was a questionabie 
etep; but Philip was interfering on the Catholic side, and Calais was 
eoyetable Of course she was not at war with Charles IX; far from it: 
she was bent on delivering the poor Iad and his mother from his 
rebellious subjects, who were also “her inveterate enemies,” the Guises, 
Of religion she sid as little as posible; but the Church of which she 
was Uhe Supreme Governor affirmed in proyer that the Gallican Catholies 
were enemies of God's Eternal Worl, and that the Calvinists were perse- 
cuted for the profession of God's Holy Name. ‘The expedition to Havre 
failed dissstrously, After the battle of Dreix (December 19, 1562) und 
the edict of Amboise (March 19,1565), all parties in France united to expel 
the invader, The Ear! of Warwick (Aibrose Dudley) and his plague- 





stricken army were compelled to evacuate Havre after a stubborn resistance 
(July 28), and the recovery of Calats was further off than ever, Elizabeth 
had played with the fire once too often. She never after this though! 





well of Huguenots; and friendship with the ruling powers of France 
‘became the central feature of her resolutely pacific policy. However, 
when at the beginning of 1564 she met her Second Parliament, and the 
Reformed Church of England held its first Conncil, all was going well, 
Since October an English army had once more been holding « French 
town; s foolhardy plot devised by some young nephews of Cardinal 
Pole had been opportunely discovered, and the French and Spanish 
anilwesadors were supposed to have had a hand in it. Some notes of 
Cecil's suggest effective parliamentary rhetoric: 

1659 The religion of Christ restored. Foreign wuthority rejected... 1600 The 
French at the request of the Seots, partly by force, partly by agreement, sent hack 
to France, and Sentland set frea from the servitude of the pope. 1601 The 
debased copper and brass coinage replaced by gold and silver. Es i, formerly 
unarmed, supplied more aburdantly than any other country with arma, munitions 
and artillery. 1662 The tottering Church of Christ in France succoured.,. 

The Queen, it ts true, was tormenting her faithful subjects by playing 
fast and loose with all-her many wooers, and by disallowing ull talk of 
what would happen at her death. It was a policy that few women 
could have maintained, but was sagacious and successful. It made men 
pray that her days might be Jong; for, when compared with her sister's, 
they were good dars, and when they were over there would be civil 
war, We hear the preacher :—“ How was this our realm then pestered 
with ktrangers, strange gods, strange languages, strange religion, strange 
coin! And now how peaceably rid of them all!" So there was no 
diffeulty about « supply of money, and another turn might be given to 
the serew of conformity.. Some new classes of persons, members of the 
House of Commons, lawyers, echoolmusters, were to take the oath of 
Supremacy; 4 first refusal was to bring imprisonment and forfeiture, a 
second death. ‘The temporal lords procured their owtt exemption on 
the eround that the Queen was “ otherwise sufficiently assured” of their 
loyalty. That might be so, but she was also sufficiently assured of a 
majority in. the Upper House, for there sat in it four-and-twent 
spiritual Loris of her own nomination. 

The Spanish ambassador reported (January 14, 1563) that at the 
opening of this Parliament, the preacher, Nowell, Dean of St Paul's, urged 
the Queen “to kill the caged wolves,” thereby being meant the Marian 
Bishops. Nowell’s sermon is extant, and says too much about the duty of 
slaving the ungodly, Hitherto the Reformers, the men to whom Cranmer 
and Ridley were dear friends and honoured masters, had shown an 
admirable self-restraint: A fow savage words had been said, but they 
had not all come from one side. Christopher Goodman desired that 
“the bloody Bishops” should be slain; bit he had been kept out of 
England ss « dangerous fanatic. Dr John Story, in open Parliament, 
had gloried in hie own cruelty, and had regretted! that in Mary's day 
the axe had not been Inid to the root of the tree At a tine when 
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letters from the Netherlands, France or Spain were always telling of 
burnt Protestants, nobody was burnt in England and very few people 
lay in prison for conscience sake. ‘The deprived Bishops seem to have 
been left at large until Parpaglia’s mission; then they were sent to gaol. 
Probably they could be lawfully imprisoned as contumacious excom- 
municates. Murtinengo's advent induced Cecil to clap his hand on a 
few “ mass-mongers,” and on some laymen who had held office under 
Mary. But in these years of horror it is a small matter if a score of 
Catholics are kept in that Tower where Elizabeth was lately confined ; 
and ber preachers had some right to speak of an unexampled clemency. 

Rightly or wrongly, but very naturally, there was one man especially 
odious to the Protestants, When the statute of 1563 was passed, it was 
said among the Catholics that Bonner would soon be done to death, and 
the oath that he had already refused was tendered to him a second time 
by Horne the occupant of the see of Winchester, The tender was only 
valid if Horne was “ Bishop of the diocese.” Bonner, who, it ‘is said, 
had the aid of Plowden, the most famous pleader of the time, threatened 
to raise the fundamental question whether Horns and his fellows were 
lawful Bishops, He was prepared to dispute the validity of the statutes 
1559: to dispute the validity of the quasi-papal power of “ supplying 
defects ” which the Queen had assumed: to attack the very heart of the 
new order of things, Elizabeth, however, was not to be hurried into 
violence, The proceedings against him were stayed; her Bishops were 
compelled to petition the Parliament of 1566 for a declaration that they 
were lawful Hishops;. their prayer was not granted except with the 
proviso that none of their past acta touching life and property were to 
be thereby validated ; and eleven out of some thirty-five temporal Lords 
were for leaving Dr Parker and his suffragans in their uncomfortably 
dubious position, Elizabeth allowed Lords and Commons to discuss and 
confirm her letters patent; she was allowing all to see that no Catholic 
who refrained from plots need fear anything worse than twelve-peuny 
fines; bat she had not yet been excommunicated and deposed. 

A project for excommunication and deposition was sent to ‘Trent 
from Louvain, where the Catholic exiles from England congregated. 
Like Knox and Goodman in Mary's reign, those who had ted from 
persecution were already setting themselves to exasperate the persecutor, 
The plan that found favour with them in 1563 involved the action of 
the Emperor's san, the Archduke Charles, He was to marry Mary 
Stewart (who, however, had set her heart an a graniler match), and then 
he was to execute the papal ban, Englishmen, it was said, would 
never again accept as King the heir to the thnme of Spain; but 
his Austrian kimeman would be an unexceptionshle candidate or con- 
queror. The papal Logates at Trent consulted the Emperor, who told 
his ambassadors that if the Council wished to make itself ridiculous, it 
had better depose Elizabeth: be and his would hive nothing to do with 
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this absurd and dangerous scheme (June 19). Soon afterwards he was 
allowing his son's marriage, not with the Catholic Mary, but with the 
heretical Elizabeth, to be once more discussed, and the negotiations for 
this unian were being conducted by the eminently Lutheran Duke of 
Wiirttemberg, who apparently thought that pure religion would be the 
gainer if a Habsburg, Ferdinand’s son and Maximilian’s brother, became 
King of a Protestant England. Philip too, though he had no wish to 
quarrel with his uncle, began scriqusly to think that, in the interest of 
the Catholic faith and the Catholic King, Mary Stewart was right in 
preferring the Spanish to the Austrian Charles; and at the same time 
he was being assured from Rome that it was Tespect for him which had 
prevented Pius from bringing Elizabeth's case before the assembled 
Fathers, She was protected from the anathema, which in 1563 might 
have been a serious matter, by conflicting policies of the warldliest sort. 
The only member of the English episcopate who was at Trent, the 
fugitive Marian Bishop of St Asaph, might do his worst; but the safe 
course for ecclesiastical power was to make a beginning with Jeanne 
d@'Albret and wait to see whether any good would come of the sentence. 
Ferdinand, however, begged Flizabeth to take pity on the imprisoned 
prelates, and she quartered most of them upon their Protestant succes- 
sors. ‘The English Catholics learnt from the Pope, whom they consulted 
through the Spanish ambassadors at London and Rome, that they 
ought not to attend the English churches (October, 1562) As a 
matter of expediency this was a questionable decision. Tt is clear that 
the zealous Romanists over-cstimated the number of those Englishmen 
whose preference for the old creed could be blown into flame. The 
State religion was beginning to capture the neutral nucleus of the nation, 
and the irreconcilable Catholics were compelled to appear 05 8 Spanish 
party secretly corresponding with the Pope through Quadra and Vargas. 


Simultaneously with the Parliament a Convocation of the province 
of Canterbury was held (January 12, 1563), and its acts may be said to 
ie the great outlines of the Anglican settlement. A delicate 
task Iny before the theologians: no other than that of producing a 
confession of faith. Happily in this case also a restoration was possible, 
In the last months of Edward's reign a set of forty-two Articles had 
been published ; in the main they were the work of Cranmer. In 1563 
Parker laid a revised version of them before the assembled clergy, and, 
when a few more changes had been made, they took durable shape 
and received the royal assent, A little more alteration at a later day 
made them the fanous “Thirty-nine Articles.” To all seeming the 
leaders of English theological thought were remarkably unaniinous, 
A dangerous point had been passed. Just at the moment when 
the Roman Church was demonstrating on » grand scale its power of 
defining dogma, its mlversaries were hecoming always less hopeful of 
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Protestant unanimity. In particular, as Elizabeth was often hearing 
from Germany, the dispute about the Lord's Supper was not to be 
composed, and a quarrel among divines was rapidly becoming a cause 
of quarrel among Princes. Well intentioned attempts to construct 
elastic phrases had done more harm than good, and it was questionable 
whether the Religious Peace would comprehend the Culvinisinw Palserave. 
As causes of political union and discord, all other questions of theology 
were at this moment of comparatively small lo portance; the line which 
would divide the major part of the Protestant world into two camps, 
to be known as Lutheran and Calvinist, was being drawn by theories 
of the Holy Supper, It is usual and for the great purposes of history 
it is right to class the Knoxian Church of Scotland as Calvinian, thotph 
about Predestination its Confession of Faith is as reticent as are the 
English Articles. Had it been possible for the English Church to loave 
untouched the hotly controverted question, the Queen would have been 
best pleased, She knew that at Hamburg, Westphal, a champion of 
militant Lutheranism, “ never ceased in open pulpit to rail upon England 
and spared not the chiefest magistrates”; it was he who had denounced 
the Marian exiles as “the devil's martyrs.” Since the first moment of her 
reign Christopher of Wiirttemberg and Peter Paul Vergerio had been 
endeavouring to secure her for the Lutheran faith. Jewel, who was to 
be the Anglican apologist, heard with alarm of the advances made by 
the ex-Bishop of Capo d’ Istria; and the godly Duke had been pained at 
learning that no les: than twenty-seven of the Edwardian Articles swerved 
from the Augustan standard. Very lately he had urged the Queen to 
sland fast for » Real Presence. Now, Lutheranism was by this time 
politically respectable. When there was talk of a Bull agsinst Elizabeth, 
the Emperor asked how a distinction was to be made between her and 
the Lutheran Princes, and could take for granted that no Pope with 
lis wits about him would fulminute a sentence against those pillars 
of the Empire, Augustus of Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg. When 
a few years later (1570) » Pope did depose Elizabeth, be was careful 
to aceuse her of participation in “the impious mysteries of Calvin,” 
by which, no doubt, he meant the Céne. But though the Augustan 
might be the safer creed, she would not wish to separate herself from 
the Huguenots or the Scots, and could have little hope of obtaining 
from her Bishops « declaration that would satisfy the critical mind of 
the good Christopher, Concessions were made to him at points where 
little was at stake; words were taken from his own Wirttemberg Con- 
fession. When the perilous spot was. reached, the English divines 
framedl an Article which, as long experience luw shown, can be signed 
hy men who hold different. opinions; but a charge of delibernte ambi- 
guity could not fairly be brought against the Anglican fathers. Lu 
the light of the then current controversy we may indeed we some desin: 
to give no needless olfence to Lutherans, and apparently the Queen 
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suppressed until 1571 a phrase which would certainly have repelled 
them; but, even when this phrase was omitted, Beza would have 
approved the formula, and it would have given greater satisfaction at 
Geneva and Heidelberg than at Jena or ‘Tiibingen. A papistical con- 
troversialist tried to insert a wedge which would separate « Lutheran 
Parker from an Helvetic Grimlal; but we fil Parker hoping that 
Calvin, or, if not Calvin, then Vermigli will lead the Reformers at 
Poissy, and the only English Bishop to whom Lutheran leanings can 
be safely attributed held aloof from his colleagues and was for uo while 
excommunicate. It was Jeft for Elizabeth herself to suggest by cross 
and candles that (as her German correspondents put it) she was living 
“according to the divine light, that is, the Confession of Augsburg,” 
while someone assured the Queen of Navarre that these obnoxious 
symbols had been removed from the royal chapel. As to “ the sacrifices 
of masses,” there could be no doubt The anathema of Trent was 
frankly encountered by “blasphemous fable.” Elizabeth knew that 
her French ambassador remained ostentatiously seated when the Host 
was elevated, for “ reverencing the sacrament was contrary to the usages 
established by law in England.” 

Another rock was wvoided. Ever since 1532 there had been in the 
air « project for an authoritative statement of English Canon Law. In 
Edward's day that project took the shape of a book (Agfprmatio Legwin 
Ecclesiasticarum) of which Cranmer and Peter Martyr were the chief 
authors, but which had not received the King’s sanction when death took 
him. During Elizabeth's first years we hear of it again: but nothing 
decisive was done. The draft code that has come down to us has 
every fault that it could have. In particular, its list of heresies js 
terribly severe, and apparently (but this has been doubted) the obstinate 
heretic is to go the way that Cranmer went: not only the: Romanists 
but some at leust of the Lutherany might have been relinquished to 
the secular arm. Howheit, the scheme fell through, Under a statute 
of Henry VII so much of the old Canon Law as was not contrariant nor 
repugnant to the Word of God or to Acts of the Englich Parliament 
was to he administered by the Courts of the English Church. Practically 
this meant, that the officials of the Bishops had « fairly free hand in 
declaring law a4 they went tlong. They were civilians; the academic 
study of the Canon Law had been proliibited; they were not in the least 
likely to contest the right of the temporal legislature to regulate 
spiritual affairs And the hands of the Queen's ecclesiastical com- 
missioners were [ree indeel Large aa were the powers with which 
she could entrust them by virtue of the Act of Supremacy, she pro- 
fessedly gave them yet larger powers, for they might punish offenders 
by fine and imprisonment, and this the old Courts of the Church could 
not do. A constitutional question of the first magnitude was to arise 
ut this point. Hut during the early years of the reign the commissioners 
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seem to ee chiefly employed in Seocivins papists of their eons and 
this was lawful work. 

But while there was an agreeshle harmony in dogma and little 
controversy over polity, the quarrel about ceremonies had begun. In 
the Convocation of 1563, resolutions, which would have left the posture 
of the communicants to the «discretion of the Bishops and would have 
abolished the observance of Saints’ days, the sign of the cross in 
and the use of organs, were rejected in the Lower House by the smallest 
of majorities. It was notorious that some of the Bishops favoured only 
the simplest rites; five deans and « dozen archdearons petitioned against 
the modest wirplice. But: for its Supreme Governor, the English Church 
would in all likelihood have carried its own purgation far beyond the 
degree that had been fined by the secular legislature ‘To the Queen, 
however, it was of the first importance that there should be ne more 
changes before the face of the Tridentine enemy, and also that her 
occasional professions of Avgustan principles should have some visible 
support. ‘The Bishops, though at first with some reluctance, decided to 
enforce the existing law; and in course of time conservative sentiment 
began to collect around the rubrics of the Prayer Book. However, there 
were some inen who were not to be pacified. The * Vestiarian contro- 
versy™ broke out. Those who strove for a worship purified from all 
taint of popery (and who therefore were known os “ Puritans”) “serupled” 
the cap and gown that were ‘to be worn by the clergy im daily life, and 

“‘scrupled” the aurplico that was to be worn in church Already in 
1565 resistance and punishment had begun. At Oxford the Dean of 
Christ Church was deprived, and young gentlemen at Cambridge dis- 
carded the mgs of the Roman Antichrist. 

In the tiext year the London clergy were recalcitrant ‘The Spanish 
ambassador improved the occasion. In reply, Elizabeth told him that 
the disobedient ministers ‘were “not natives of the country, but Scotsmen, 
whom she hed ordered to be punished.” Literal truth she was not 
telling, and yet there was truth of a sort im her words. From this time 
onwards, the historian of the English Church must be often thinking 
of Scotland, and the historian of the Scottish Church must keep England 
ever in view. Two kingdoms are drifting together, first towards a 

“personal” and then towards « “real” Union; but two Churches are 
drifting apart into dissension and antagonism. The attractions and 
repulsion: that are involved in this process fill « lunge page in the 
annals of Britain; they have become plain to all in the age of the 
Bishops’ Wars and the Westminster Assembly; but they are visible 
much earlier, The attempt to Scoticise the Enrlish Church, which 
failed in 1660, and the attempt to Anglicise the Scuttizh Church, which 
failed in 1658, each of thee had its century. 

For a while there is uncertamty, At one moment Maitland i sure 
that the two kingdoms have one religion; at another (March, 1565) 
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he can tell the Bishop of Aquila that there are great differences; but 
undoubtedly in 1560 the prevailing belief was that the Protestants of 
England and Scotland were substantially at one; and, many as were to 
be the disputes between them, they remained substantially at one for 
the greatest of all purposes until there was no fear that either realm 
would revert to Home. From the first the Reforming movement mm the 
northem kingdom had been in many ways an English movement ‘Then 
in 1560 Reformation and national deliverance had been effected simul- 
taneously by the aid of English gold and English arms. John Knox 
was a Scot of Scots, and none but a Scot could have done what he did; 
but, had he died in 1558 at the age of fifty-three, his name would have 
occurred rather in English than in Seottish books, and he might have 
disputed with Hooper the honour of being the progenitor of the English 
Puritans, The congregation at Geneva for which he compiled his Priyer 
Book was not Scottish but English His Catholic adversaries in Scotland 
said that he could not write good Scots, Some of his principal Heu- 
tenant: were Englishmen or closely connected with England. John 
Willock, while he was “Superintendent” (Knoxian Bishop) of eo 
was also parson of Loughborough, “Mr Goodman of England” had 
professed divinity at Oxford, ond after his career in Seotland was an 
English archdeacon, though a troublesome Puritan, John Craig had 
been ‘tutor in an English family, and, instead of talking honest Scots, 
would “knap suddrone.” But further, Knox had signed the English 
Articles of 1553, and is pluusibly supposed to have modifiel their word- 
ing. A Catholic controversialist of Mary's day said that “a_ 
Scot” had procured that the adoration of Christ in the Sacrament 
should be put out of the English Prayer Book, “Io that book in 1559 
Knox had strong objections; he detested ceremonies ; the Coxian 
at Frankfort had played him « sorry trick and he had just cause of 
resentment; but there was nothing doctrinally wrong with the Book. 
It was used iw Scotland. In 1560 a Frenchman whom Randolph took to 
church in Glasgow, and who had previously been in Elizabeth's chapel, 
saw great differences, but heard few, for the prayers of the English Book 
Were said. Not until some years later did “the Book of Geneva™ 
(Knox's liturgy) become the fixed standard of worship for the Scottish 
Church. ‘The objection to all prescript prayers is of later date and 
some say that it passes from England into Scotland. ‘This Genevan Use 
had been adopted by the chaplain of Elizabeth's forces at Havre, and, 
though he wes bidden to discontinue it, he was forthwith appointed to 
the deanery of Durham. A Puritan movement in England there was 
likely to be in any case. The arguments of both parties were already 
. The Leipzig Interim, the work of the Elector Maurice, had 
given rise to a similar quarrel among the Lutherans, between Flacians 
on the one side and Philipiana on the other, over those rites and 
Ornaments which were “ indifferent” in themselves, but had, as some 
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thought, been soiled by superstition, The English exiles who returned 
from Zurich and Geneva would dislike cap, gown, and surplice: but their 
foreign mentors counselled submission ; Bullinger was large-minded, and 
Calvin was politic. Scotland, however, was very near, and in Scotland 
this first phase of Puritanism was in its proper place. So long as Mary 
reigned there and plotted there, the Protestant was handly an established 
religion; and, had Knox been the coolest of schemers, he would have: 
endeavoured to emphasise every difference between the old worship and 
the new. It was not for him to make light of wliaphora; it was for 
him to keep Protestant ardour at fever heat, Maitland, who was a 
cool schemer, made apology to Cecil for Knox's vehemence: “ as things 
are fallen out, it will serve to good purpose.” And yet it is fairly 
certain that Knox dissuuled English Puritans from secession. In his 
eyes the Coxian Church of England might be an erring sister, but 
still was a twin sister, of the Knoxian Church of Scotlanil, 

Elizabeth's resistance to the Puritan demands was politic, The 
more Protestant n man was, the more secure would be his loyalty if 
Rome were aggressive. It was for her to appeal to the “neutral in 
religion” and those “faint professors” of whom her Bishops saw too 
many- It is not perhaps very likely that surplices and square caps 
won to her side many of those who. cared much for the old creed 
Not the simplest and most ignorant papist, says Whitgift to the 
Puritans, could mistake the Communion for the Mass: the Mass has been 
banished from England as from Scotland: we are full aswell Reformed 
as are the Seota Hut Elizabeth feared frequent changes, was glad to 
appear as 4 merely modermte Reformer, and meant to keep the clergy 
well in hand, Moreover, in Catholic circles her cross and candles pro- 
duced a good impression. When she reproved Dean Nowell for inveighing 
against such things, this was soon known to Cardinal Borromeo, and he 
was not despondent (April 21, 1565) Even her dislike for a married 
clergy, which seems to have been the outcome of an indiscriminating 
misogyny, was favourably noticed, It encouraged the hope that she 
might repent, and for some time Rome was unwilling to quench this 
plausibly smoking flax. But her part waa dificult, ‘The Puntans could 
complain that they were worse treated than Spanish, French and Dutch 
refugees, whose presence in England she liberally encouraged. Clasig- 
doro de Reyna, Nicolas des Gallars, and Utenhove, though the Bishop 
of London was their legal “ superintendent,” were allowed a liberty that 
wes demed to Homphry and Sampson; there was one welcome for 
Mrs Matthew Parker and another for Madame la Cardinale 

The controversy of the sixties over rites and clothes Jed to the 
controversy of the seventies over polity, until at length Presbyterianiam 
and Fipiscopalianiam stood feckved 4 against each other. But the process 
was gradual, We must not think that Calvin had formulated a Preshy- 
terinn system, which could be imported ready-made from Geneva to 
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Britain, In what is popularly called Presbyterinnism there are various 
elements. One is the existence of certain presbyters or elders, who are 
not pastors or ministers of the Word, but who take « Gupbetber ny 
part in the government of the Church. "This element may properly be 
called Calvinian, though the idea ef some such eldership had occurred to 
other Reformers, Speculations touching the earliest, history of the 
Christian Church were combined with a desire to interest the laity in # 
rigorous ecclesiastical discipline. But Calvin worked with the muterials 
that were ready to his hand sud was far too wary to raise polity to the 
rank of dogma. The Genevan Church was essentially civic or municipal ; 
its Consistory is very much like a committee of a town council. ‘This 
could not be the model for a Church of France or of Scotland, which 
would contain many particular congregations or churches. Granted that 
these particular Churches will be governed by elders, very little has yet 
been decided: we may have the loosest federation of autonomous units, 
or the strictest subordination of the parts to some assembly which. is or 
tepreserits the whole. Slowly and empirically, the problem was solved with 
somewhat different results mm France, Scotland, and the Los Countries. 
As we have said, the month which saw Knox land in saw 
French Church taking shape in 4 national Synod that was ise secretly 
held at Paris. Already Frenchmen are setting an example for constituent 
assemblies and written constitutions Knox, who had heen edifying the 
Church of Dieppe—that Dieppe which was soun to pass into Elizabeth's 
hands—stood in the full current of the French movement ; but, like his 
teacher, he had no iron system to impose. Fach conoreation 
would have elders besides a pastor; there woulil be some peberal aesembly 
of the whole Church; but Knox waa not an ecclesiastical jurist ‘The 
First Book of Discipline (1560) decides wonderfully little; even the 
structure of the General Assembly is nebulous: and, as a matter of 
fact, all righteous noblemen seem to be welcome therein. It gradually 
gives itself n constitution, and, while a similar process is at work in 
France, other jurisdictional and governmental organs are developed, 
until kirk-sesion, presbytery, synod and assembly form a concentric 
system of Courts and councils of which Rome herself might be proud. 
But much of this belongs to a later time; in Scotland it is not Knoxian 
but Melvillian. 

A mere demand for some ruling elders for the particular Churches 
was not likely to excite enthusiasm or antagonism. England knew that 
plan. The curious Church of foreign refugees, which was organised in the 
London of Edward VI's dave ander the presidency of John Laski, had 
elders. Cranmer took great interest in what he probably regarded aa 1 
fruitful experiment, and the Knoxian Church has some traits which, so 
good critics think, tell less of Geneva than of the Polish but cosmopolitan 
nobleman. Or Horne, Elizabeth's Bishop of Winchester, had been the 
pastor of a Presbyterian flock of English refugees at Feinkfort, With a 
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portion of that Hock he had quarrelled, not for being Presbyterian, but 
becutse the Presbyterianism of this precocious conventicle was already 
taking that acutely democratic and distinctly uncalvinian form, in which 
the elders are the annually elected officers of a congregation which keeps 
both minister and elders well under control, Among Enylishmen a 
drift towards Congregationalism appears almost as soon as the ruling 





The enthusiasm and antagonism were awakened by a different cry: tt 
was not a call for presbyters, but a call for “ parity,” for an equality 
among all the ministers of God's Ward, and consequently for an abolition 
of all “prelacy.” As a battle ery this is hardly Calvinian; nor is it 
Knoxian; it is first nudible at Cambridge. The premisses, it is true, lay 
realy to the hand of anyone whe cho to combine them, The major 
was that Protestant principle which refers us to the primitive Church. 
The minor was a proposition fomiliar to the Middle Age originally 
there was no difference between the presbyter and the episcojus. Every 
student of the Canon Law knew the doctrine that the prelacy of Bishops 
i founded, not on divine command, but on a“ custom of the Church.” 
When the Puritan said that the episcopal jurisdiction wes of popish 
origin, he agreed with Laynez and the Pope; at least, ne had heen amply 
chown at ‘Trent, the divine right of Bishops was a matter over which 
Catholic doctors could quarrel bitterly. But the great Neformers had 
heen chary of their words about ecclesiastical polity; there were nuny 
possibilities to be considered, and the decision would rest with Princes 
or civic Councils. The defenders of Anglican episcopacy occasionally 
told the Poritan that he was not a good Calvinist, and even Tea 
could hardly be brought by Eritish pressure to a sufficiently dogmatic 
dennnciation of prelacy. As to Knox, it is clear that, though he 
thought the English dioceses too large, be had no radical objection to 
mich prelacy as existed in England. Moreover, the Church that he 
omginised in Scotland was prelatic, and there is but little proof that he 
regarded its prelatic constitution as a concession to merely temporary 
necds. The word “bishop” was avoided (in Scotland there still were 
lawful Bishops of another creed); but over the “dioceses” stand “superin- 
tendents” (the title comes from Germany), whe, though strictly aceount- 
ible to the general asembly, are distinctly the rulers of the diocesan 
clergy. Hetween superintendent and minister there is no “ parity"; the 
one may command, the other must obey, The theory that valid orders 
can be conferred by none but a Bishop, Knox would, no doubt, have 
denied: but some at all events of the contemporary English Bishops 
would linve a a in the denial, 

Apparently Thomas: Cartwright, a young professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, spoke the word (1570) that Thad ot yet heen #1 nels 
Scotland. Cambridge was seething with Puritanism; the Bishoy had beon 
putting the vestiarian low in force; and the French Chorch had declared 
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for parity. “Tire ought to be an equality”: presbyter and Bishop 
nl pai all one. i, the demand for satis first heard south of 
the T'weed, it was soon echoed back by Scotland; and thenceforth the 
English Puritan, was often looking northward: In Scotland much had 
been left unsettled, From August, 1561, to May, 1568, Mary Stewart is 
there; Rizzio and Darnley, Bothwell and Moray, Lethington and Knox, 
are on the stage; and we hold our breath while the tragedy is played. 
We forget the background of unsolved questions and uncertain law, Is 
the one lawful religion the Catholic or the Protestant? Are there two 
established Churches, or is one Churel established and. another endowed? 
There is an iiderim: or rather, an armed truce. ‘The Queen had not 
coufirmed the statutes of 1560, though mass-mongers were occasionally 
imprisoned, Nothing decisive had been done in the matter of tithes 
and kirk-lands and advowsons, The Protestant ministers and saper- 
intendents were receiving small stipends which wero charged upon the 
ecclesiastical revenues; but the Bishops and Abbots, some of whom were 
Protestant ministers, had not been ousted from their teinporalities or their 
seats in Parliament, and, as vacancies occurred, the hishoprics were con- 
ferred upon new occupants, some of whom were Catholics, The General 
Assembly might meet twice a year; but Jolin Hamilton still went to 
Parliament as a reverend father in God and primate of Scotland. If 
Mary hod suceseded In reestablishing Catholicism, we should probably 
have said thot it head never been disestablichead. And when she had 
Leen deposed and a Parliament held in her son's name had acknowledged 
the Knoxian Church to be “the immaculate spouse of Christ,” much was 
still unsettled. What was to be done with the bishopries and abbacies 
at with the revenocs and seats in Parliament that were involved there- 
with? Grave questions of civil and ceclesiastical polity were open, and 
4 large mass of wealth went a-begging or illustrated the bheatitude of 
posession. ‘Then in the seventies we on the one hand see an attempt to 
Anglicise the Church by giving it Bishops, who will sit in Parliament 
and be somewhat: more prelatic than were Knox's superintendents, and 
of the other hand we hear a swelling cry for parity. 
To many a Scot prelacy will always suggest another word of evil 
pind: to wit, Erastianism, The link is Anglican. The name of the 
prefesor of medicine at Heidelberg—it was Thomas Lichter, or in Greek 
Erastus—won a fame or infamy in Britain that has been denied to it 
esewhere. And in some sort ihis is fair, for it was an English Puritan 
who called him into the fled; and after his death his manuscript: book 
was brought to England and there for the first time printed. His Prince, 
the Elector Palatine Frederick TI, wee introducing into his dominions, 
i? the place of the Lutheranism which had prevailed there, the theology 
that flowed from Zurich and Geneva; images were being destroyec 
afd altars were giving place to tables "This, ax Elizabeth knew when 
the Thirty Nine Articles lay before her, was a very serious change; it 
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strained to breaking-point the professed unanimity of the Protestant 
Princes. Theology, however, was one thing, Church-polity another ; 
and for all the Genevan rigours Frederick was not yet prepared. But 
to Heidelberg for a doctor's degree came an English Puritan, George 
Withers, and he stirred up strife there by urging the necessity of « 
discipline exercised by pastor and elders (June, 1565) Erastus an- 
swered him by declaring that excommunication has no warrant in the 
Word of God; and further that, when the Prince ie a Christian, there 
is no need for a corrective junediction which is not that of the State, 
but thet of the Church, This sowed dissension between Zurich and 
Geneva: between Bullinger, the friend of the English Bishops, 
Beza, the oracle of the Puritans. Controversy in England began to 
nibble at the Royal Supremacy; and in Scotland the relation between 
the State (which until] 1567 had a papistical head) and the Knoxian 
Church, was of necessity highly indeterminate. Knox had written sentences: 
which, in our rough British use of the term, were Erastion enough: 
and a great deal of history might have been changed, had he found 
ii Scotland a pious prince or even a pious princess, a Josiah or even 
& Deborah. As it fell out, the Scottish Church: aspired to, and at times 
attained, a truly medieval independence. Andrew Melvill’s strain of 
language has been compared with that of Gregory VII; so has Thomus 
Cartwright’s; but the Scottish Church had an opportunity of resuming 
ancient claims which was denied to the English. In 1572 an oath was 
imposed in Scotland; the model was English; but important words 
were changed. The King of Scots is “Supreme Governor of this realm 
as well in things temporal as in the conservation and purgation of 
religion.” The Queen of England is “Supreme Governor of this realm 
as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” 
The greater continuity of ecclesiastical history is not wholly on one 
ade.of the border. The charge of popery was soon retorted aguinst 
the Puritans by the Elizabethan divines and their Helvetian advisers -— 
Your new presbyter in his lust for an usurped dominion is but too like 
old priest. 

In controversy with the Puritans the Elizabethan religion gridualiy 
assumed an air of moderation which had hardly belonzed to it from the 
first; it looked like a compromise between an old faith anda new. It is 
true that from the beginning of her reign Elimabeth distrusted Calvin; 
and when she swore that she never read his books «he may have sworn 
the truth. That blast of the trumpet had repelled her. Not only had 
“the regiment of wonten™ been attacked, but Knox and Goodman had 
advocated o divine right of rebellion against idolatrows Princes. Calvin 
might protest his innocence; but still this dangerous stuif came from his 
Geneva. Afterwards, however, he took an opportunity of being service- 
able to the Queen in the matter of a book which spoke ill of her father 
and mother, ‘Thon a pretty message went to him and he was bidden to 
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feel asiured of her favour (September 18, 1561). Moreover, in German 
liistory Elizabeth appears ns espousing the cause of oppressed Calvinists 
against the oppressing Lutherans, Still as time went on, when the 
Huguenots, as she said, had broken faith with her about Havre and 
Calais, and the attack on “her officers,” the Bishops, was being made 
in the name of the Genevan discipline, her dislike of Geneva, its works, 
end its ways, steadily grew. Though in the region of pure theology 
Calvin's influence increased apace in England and Scotland after his 
death, and Whitgift, the stern repressor of the Puritans, was a remorse- 
less predestinarian, still the Bishops saw, albeit with regret, that they 
had two frontiers to defend, and that they could not devote all their 
energy to the confutatian of the Louvainists 

Then some severed, or half-severed, bonds were spliced, Parker was 
a lover of history, and it was pleasnnt to sit in the chair of Augustine, 
sing to editions of Allfric’s Homilies and the Chronicle: of Matthew 
Paris. But the work was slowly done, and foreigners took a good share 
mit Hadrian Saravia, who defended English episcopacy against Beza, 
was # refugee, half Spaniard, half Fleming. Pierre Baron of Cambridge, 
who headed a movement against Calvin's doctrine of the divine decrees, 
was another Frenchman, another pupil of the law-echool of Bourges 
And it is to be remembered that at Elizabeth's accession the Genevan 
was not the only model for a radically Reformed Church. The fame of 
Zwingli's Zurich had hardly yet been eclipsed, and for many years the 
relation between the Anglican and Tigurine Churches was close and 
cordial. A better example of a purely spiritual power could hardly be 
found than the influence that was exercised in England by Zwingli's 
saceessor Henry Bullinger. Bishops and Puritans argue their catises 
hefore him as if be were the judge. So late as 1586 English clergymen 
are mewicda So versie ea oteal Firtet There was some gratitude 
i? the case. A silver cop with verses on tt had spoken Elizabeth's 
thanks for the hospitality that he had shown to Englishmen. But that 
was not all; he sympathised with Elizabeth and her Bishops and ber 
;rastianism. He condemned “the English fool” who broke the peace 
of the Palatinate by a demand for the Genevan discipline. When the 
cfy was that the congregation should elect its minister, the Puritan 
could be told how in an admimbly reformed republic Protestant pastors 
were still chosen by patrans who might be papists, even by a Bishop of 
Constance who might be the Pope's own nepbew and a Cardinal to boot, 
fer a Christian magistracy would see that this patronage was not abused. 
And then when the bad day came and the Pope hurled his thunderbolt, 
i¢ was to Bullinger that the English Bishops looked for a learned defence 
of their Queen und their creed. Modestly, but willingly, he undertook 
the task: none the less willingly perhaps, because Pins V had seen fit 
t# couple Elizabeth's name with Calvin's, and this was a controver- 
gitlist’s trick which Zurich could expose. Bullinger knew all the 
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Puritan woes and did not like surplices; be knew and much disliked 
the “semi-popery” of Lutheran Germany; but in his eyes the Church 
of was no half-way house. As to Elizabeth, he-saw her as no 
luke-warm friend of true religion, but us 0 virgin~yucen beloved of God, 
whose wisdom and ¢lemency, whose felicity and dexterity were a marvel 
anda model for all Christian Princes (March 12, 1572). 

The felicity and dexterity ure not to be denied. ‘The Elizabethan 
religion which satisiied Bullinger was satisfying many other people also; 
for (to say nothing of intrinsic merits or defects) it appeared as part and 
parcel of a general ameliortion. It was allied with honest money, 
cheap and capable government, national independence, and a reviving 
national pride. ‘The long Terror was overpast, at least for a while ; 
the flow of noble blood was stayed; the nxe rusted at the Tower. ‘Tho 
long Elizabethan peace was beginning (1563), while France was ravaged 
by civil war, and while more than half the Scots looked to the English 
Queen as the defender of their faith. One Spaniard complains that 
these heretics have not their due share of troubles (November, 1562): 
another, that they are waxing fat upon the spoil of the Indies (August, 
1565). ‘The England into which Francis Bacon was born in 1561 and 
William Shakespeare in 1564 was already unlike the Enuland thit wies 
riled by the Queen of Spain. 
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OHAPTER XVII. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. 


Tur Scandinavian nations had entered:somewhat late into the general 
stream of European history, and, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were still not a little behind the rest of Western Europe in 
civilisation, But they were early brought into contact with the Refor- 
mation movement, and nowhere were its effects more generally felt or 
more far-reaching. In order to we to whut extent this was the case, 
some attention must be paid to their enrlier history. 

It was not till the tenth century that Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
began to exist as single monarchies ; and it was under their early Kings 
that Christinnity, first introduced some time previously, enme to be the 
religion of all their people From this time forward, although they 
were frequently devastated and rent asunder by internal warfare, the 
three kingdoms may be said to have taken their part, each in its own 
way, in European history. The Swedes, pressed by their heathen 
neighbours to the north and north-east, were at first unable to make 
ouch headway, The Norwegians, fully occupied by their activities 
beyond the seas, in Iceland, in parts of Scotland and Ireland, and even 
ip far-away Greenland, never acquired much strength at home. Den- 
nlark was ustially the most powerful kingdom of the three Under the 
Kings of the Estridsen line the Danes vindicated their independence of 
the Empire, and conquered lurge territories from the heathen Wends 
and Esthonians on the shores of the Baltic; in fact, there wos a time, 
wider Valdemar the Victorious (1204-41), when the Baltic wns to all 
itents and purposes a Danish lake. But the capture and imprisonment 
of Valdemar by Count Henry of Schwerin gave a blow to their power 
from which it never recovered. “Che increasing influence of the Teutonic 
knights and the Livonian knights of the sword on the one hand, and the 
nipid advance of Sweden under its Folkung dynasty on the other, still 
firther shattered it. The Dunes were further hampered by the com- 
nlercial and aval rivalry of the Hanseatic League, and ‘? frequent, 
perder warfare with the duchy of Holstein. Altogether, it looked for a 
thue ws though Sweden must take the place of Denmark as the chief 
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power of the north. But although the Swedes gradually extended their 
sway over Dalecarlia and Finland, their further extension was prevented 
by the advance of the Russians of Novgorod to the shores of the Gulf 
of Finland; and thus the peoples of the north were once more thrown 
back upon themselves. 

After several unsuccessful attempts at dynastic union, the three 
kingdoms were at length united. In 1363 Valdemar IU] (Atterdag) of 
Denmark had given his daughter Margaret in marriage to Hakon of 
Norway. On his death in 1375 Margaret's son Olaf became King of 
Denmark. Five years later, on the death of his own father, Olaf 
mcceeded to the crown of Norway ; und Margaret became the real ruler 
of both realms in the name of her son. About the same time she laid 
claim to the crown of Sweden in right of her late husband Hakon ; 
and, although the claim was at first very shadowy, it became formidable 
when the Swedish nobles espoused her cane,” The King, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, was defeated and made prisoner at the battle of Falkiipiny: 
and the ‘Treaty of Lindholm (1593) left her undisputed mistress of 
Sweden. Thus the three realms were united under Queen Margaret, for 
her son Olaf had died in 1387. The personal union before long became 
a constitutional one. In 1397 Margaret caused her grand-nephew Erik 
to be crowned King at Kalmar; and on that occasion there was con. 
chided, by nobles representing the three kingdoms, the famous Union 
of Kalmar, by which Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were declared to 
be for ever united under one King, each retaining its own laws and 
customs. But the Union was not regularly promulgated or made widely 
known, its terms were vague and indefinite, and they opened up more 
questions than they solved. It was provided that a son of the reipming 
King should be chosen if possible; but nothing was said us to the method 
by which the three kingdoms were to participate in the election, It was 
provided that all should take up arms «gninst the general enemy; but no 
reference was male to the carrying out of projects which concerned one 
of the three only. It is plain that nothing but pressing common interests 
or a strong ruler could render such an agreement permanent, and this 
was precisely what was wanting. On the one hand, Erik and his 
snocessors really ruled in the interests of Denmark ; on the other, the 
condition of Sweden, practically one of anarchy, made any settled 
government well-nigh impossible Revolt: were of frequent occurrence, 
and before long the Danish governors were driven out, and Karl 
Knudson, the leader of the higher nobility, became administrator 
(Miksforestdndere) of Sweden. On the wccesion of the House of 
Oldenburg to the throne of Denmark in 1448, Karl Knudson was pro: 
elnimed King of Sweden, end soon afterwards of Norway also, Christian I 
soon regained liix hold over the latter realm; but from this time forward 
the Danish Kings were seldom able to make good their claims over 
Sweden, which continued to he ruled by Swedish administrators until 
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1520, when the death of Sten Sture the younger placed Sweden for the 
moment entirely in the hands of Christian II of Denmark. On ‘the 
other hand, the Oldenburg ine hail gained ground elsewhere. In 1460 
Christian I was chosen as Duke of Schleswig and Count of Holstein. 
But the great revolt of the Ditmarsch peasants, ending in the destruc- 
tion of the Danish army, with two Counts of Oldenburg and the flower 
of the Schleswig-Holstein nobilily, in 1500, further weakened the Danish 
throne, and indirectly helped to beack up the Union of Kalmar. 

The general effect of the changes which had taken place in the 
Scandinavian kingdom since the twelfth century hind been to strengthen 
the power of the nobles at the expense of the King and the bonder or 
free peasants. Neither in Denmark nor in Sweden was there a law of 
heredity: and every election was secured at the cost of a “capitulation” 
which involved « certain weakening of the royal prerogative, In 
order to obyiate the evils of a disputed succession, the Kings frequently 
attempted to secure an election in their own lifetime and left large 
appanages to their younger sons: with the result that the effort to 
transform these personal fiefs into hereditary possessions often led to 
from the nobles the royal castles were step by step demolished every- 
where, and the royal domain was gradually encroached upon. The 
Higeraad, or Council of State, consisting entirely of the nobles and the 
higher clerzy, altogether supplanted the ancient assemblies of the people 
at the final legislative authority. In Sweden King Albert (Count of 
Mecklenburg) was tittle more than the President of this Council. Even 
in Denmark things were not much better; and they did not improve. 
Under the Oldenburg Kings the Court was German rather than Danish, 
and its influence was none the greater on that account. Nor, owing to 
the privileres of the Hanseatic towns, was there a great merchant class, 
to act as a counterpoise to the nobles. And as for the binder, formerly 
the most important class of all, their condition was pitinhle indeed, By 
degrees their rights were encroached upon, till, from free and noble-born 
amall proprietors, they became mere pesaints. In Denmark they were 
at length compelled to have recourse to the practice of commendation, 
which ended, in the latter part of the fifteenth century, in a widespread 
system of serfage, | 

The power of the clergy hnd grown pari pass with that of the 
nObles. Down to the twelfth century, indeed, the Scandinavian Rishops 
were only suffmgans of the see of Bremen. It was not till 1104 that 
the see of Lund, in the Danish province of Skaane, was rnised to metro- 
political rank, with jurisdiction over all the bishoprics of the three 
kingdoms; and it was only in 116% that the famous mission took place 
of the Cardinal of Albano, Nicholas Breakspenre (afterwards Pope 
Adrian [V), which gave to the northern Churches their permanent 
ghuracter. Under his guidance Nidaros (‘Trondhjem) was made the 
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metropolitical see of Norway, and soon afterwards. Upsala was-raised to a 
similar position in Sweden; the payment of Roma skat was introd weed, 
‘and the ecclesiastical system of the northern nations was remodelled on 
the lines which prevailed at the time in other parts of Western Christen- 
Gom; though it was not til 1250 that « papal Bull took the choice of 
the Bishops from the people and gave it to the Chapters. From this 
Hime forward the power and the riches of the clergy had ra idly increased. 
They held large fiefs in all thres countries: it is <ail that more than 
half of Denmark was in the hands of the Bishops, and Copenhagen: jtself 
was built on a fief of the Bishop of Nue-kilde. ‘Their possessions, like 
those of the nobles, were exempt from taxation, nor were they linble to 
the same restrictions with regard to trade as the peuple at lange. With 
some conspicuous exceptions, they were not less opposed to the Kings 
than were the nobles; quurrels respecting clerical immunities were 
frequent, and they generally ended in the infliction of eccleainstical 
censures, followed by the surrender of the King at discretion and the 
payment of an indemnity. As a rule, the higher clergy had been trained 
abroad, and were not less foreign in feeling and sympathies than the 
Court itself Owing partly to difficulties in securing confirmation at 
Rome, partly to the exaggerated importance that was attached to their 
civil and constitutional functions, Bishops. elect frequently remained 
uncomsecrated for years, their spiritual functions being carried out by 
others. Naturally, abuses were far from uncommon amongst them, and 
there was not much love Jost between them and the people at large, 
Indeed the suceess of the Heformation, both in Deumark and in Swevien, 
was largely due to the fact that it put an end to the power of the clergy 
and despoiled them of their possessions, 


I. THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK, 
The secession of Christian Il in 1513 marks the beginning of a new 


em A man of great natural gifts but violent passions, his father had 
given him an education which at once developed his love for the peontle 
and his self-love, and ut the same time made him one of the moat learned 
monarchs of the day, He was ent to. Nurway to put down a rebellion 
in 1502, and as regent there he received his apprenticeship in government 
during # series:of turbulent years, His marriage in 1515 with Isabella, 
«ister of the future Emperor Charles V, obtained for him an influence in 
"oe Seay as for centuries no other King of Denmark had enjoyed. 
But he was cruel and trenvherous, both by nature and of deliberate 
policy. These charncteristics had diready-shown themselves ij, Norway 
to drive him from his beluved Denmark. ‘Thus, although he introdived 
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which they gave rise: and they were only carried out in their entirety 
by others after his downfall, 

Christian had himself reeonquered. Norway for his father: at his own 
accession he found Sweden practically independent. On the death of 
the administrator Svante Sture in 1512 the Aigsraad had chosen the old 
irik ‘Trolle mn his place and had decided in favour of union with Denmark. 
Hut a popular party led by Hemming Gadd, the Bishop of Linkiping, 
hind risen against him and set wp Sten Stiwe the younger in his stead ; 
who, being a wise and statesmanlike leader, soon obtained the upper 
hand. There was still a strong party opposed to him however, under 
the leadership of Gustaf, the son of Erik Trolle and Archhishop 
of Upsala. In the course of the civil war which followed Gustaf wes 
besieged in his enstle of Stikeborg near Stockholm, He at once appenled 
to the Danes for help; and his assnilants were excommunicated hy 
Archbishop Berger of Lund, by virtue of the authority which he claimed 
at Primate of Scandinavia. Thereupon Sten Sture and the igesroid 
resolved that Trolle should be no lor ecopnised ue Archbishop, and 
that he should be imprisoned and his castle razed to the ground. Gustaf 
at once appealed to Pope Leo X, who approved the excommunication 
of Sten Sture and called upon Christian to enforce it From 1517 
onwards, therefore, Christian was endeavouring by negotiation or 
otherwise to take possession of Sweden. At first he had little success, 
eteepting that in 1518, after an attack on Stockholm which failed 
of its object, he suggested an interview with Sten Sture, demanded 
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hostages for his own safety, and then carried them off to Denmark, 
Bishop Gadd and a young man named Gustaf Eriksson among them, In 
the following year he returned to Sweden with a large army of merce- 
narie, On January 18, 1520, Sten Sture was defeated in a battle fought 
of the ice on Lake Asunden and so severely wounded that he died some 
weeks after, A second battle before Upsala left all Sweden in Gustaf. 
hands except Stockholm, which was valiantly defended by Sten Sture's 
widow, Christina Gyllenstiermnms ; and the promise of a general amnesty 
méde in Christian's name by his general, Otte Krompen, together with 
the persuasions of Gadd, who had gone over to the King’s side, at length 
prevailed upon her to open the gates, Christian entered Stockholm, 
ald was crowned King of Sweden on Sunday, November 4, 1520, 

The event that followed is the blackest in Christian's life. On the 
Wednesday, during the coronation festivities, the Swedish magnates and 
the authorities of Stockholm were suddenly summoned into the citadel, 
Then Diederik Slaghtk, » Weatphuliun follower of the King’s, and Jens 
Aniersen, surnamed Beldenak, the Bishop of Odense, stood forth in the 
name of Gustaf Trolle and demanded reparation for the wrongs which, 
as they alleged, had been inflicted on him, Christian st once called for 
the names of these who had signed the act of deposition and committed 
them to prison; the only exceptions being Bishop Brask of Linkoping, 
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who had signed under protest, and another Bishop who now joined 
himself with Trolle as accuser, The fallowing day, November 8, at 
tine o'clock, they were brought before a Court-of twelve ecclesiastics, 
one of whom was ‘Trolle, who thus became a judge in his own cause, 
The single question was put to them by Beldenak, whether men who 
had raised their hands against the Pope and the Holy Roman Church 
were not heretica? ‘They could give but one answer. Thereupon they 
were told that they had condemned themselves, and were declared guilty 
of notorious heresy. On the very same day, at noon, they were brought 
forth into the market-place and there beheaded one by one before the 
eyes of the citizens. The Bishops of Stringniis und Skara were the first to 
suffer; they were followed by the rest of the signatories, amongst whom was 
the father of Gustaf Erikxzon, afterwards King of Sweden - and these by 
others of the principal nobles and citizens, who showed their sympathy too 
plainly, until the square ran with blood. A spectator counted imore thin 
ninety corpses before the day was done; and the ghastly work was not 
confined to one time or place. ‘The bovlies lay where they had fallen for 
three days, after which they were conveyed outside the town and burnt ; 
the bodies of Sten Sture and of his young son, born since his excommu- 
nication, being exhumed and thrown upon the pyre, It was hoped that 
this terrible deed, which is known as the Stockholm hath of blood 
(Stockholms Blodbad), had secured Sweden to the Danes: as a matter 
of fact, as it has been said, the Union of Kalmar was drowned in it 
for ever. Fierce revolts broke out everywhere, and before long Sweden 
was independent under its own King Gustavus. | 
Christian was a more successful ruler at home than he had heen in 
Sweden. He was well aware of the evils under which Denmark wos 
groaning, and wax resolved to provide a remedy. As the price of his 
election to the Crown he had been compelled fe acre sh vonty the 
eunditions which had bound his father, but others even more onerqus. 
One of these gave the judicial power entirely into the hands of the 
magnates ; another nullified the royal right of conferring nobility: the 
Inst of all provided that if he broke his agreement in any particular, 
“then ahall all the inhabitants of the kingdom faithfully resist the 
same without loss of honour and without in any wise by so doing 
breaking their oath of fealty to us” But from the first Christian 
treated his “capitulation” asa dead letter, and endeavoured in every 
way to increase the power of the burghers and the peasants, Himelf 
brought ap in the household of « burgrher, Hans Metzenheim, Stirmomed 
Bogbinder, he surrgunded himself with advisera of ignoble and often of 
foreign birth: Sighrit, the mother of his beautiful Dutch ‘mistress 
Dyveke, Diederik Slaghik, who has been mentioned alreudy, 
Malmé merchant named Hons Mikkelsen, and main’ more, Mother 
Sigbrit, as she wns called, a woman of great capacity, was his chief 
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taxation, and violated all their most cherished privileges. Nor was it 
otherwise with the clergy, who soon found that in him they had a 
master, He levied from them by arbitrary and lawless methods the 
money which he really needed, but could not obtain in any legal way; 
Beldenak in-particular was fieeced unmercifully, Meanwhile he skilfully 
availed himself of the jealousy between them and the nobles, who could 
not forget that many of them, including Archbishop Berger and Bishop 
Beldenak, were not nobly born, in order to overturn the power of both. 
For the time it seemed as if he had succeeded ; und two great collections 
of laws, the so-called Secular and Ecclesinstical Code, which he put forth 
the Higaraad, might seem to have marked the downfall of the aristocratic 
power. But in little more than a year they had been publicly burned 
and their anthor was a fugitive. 

But Christian's work was not merely destructive. The people at 
large found in him a careful and wise ruler, whe scrutinised every detail 
of civil life and government and was never weary of working for their 
goed. His reforms of municipal government were at once elaborate and 
rigorous, He built great ships and put down piracy; he made wise 
treaties with foreign Powers. He extended commercial privilege to his 
burghers, and restricted those of the Hanseatic towns, endeavouring to 
make Copenhagen the centre of the Baltic trade; and with this object in 
view he encouraged Dutch merchants to found houses there, and extended 
a warm Welcome to the rich hanking-house of the Fuggers. He brought 
horticulture, and established them in the little island of Amager, where 
their descendants are to this day, He abolished the old “strand rights” 
and rights of wreck, and decreed that all possible assistance should be 
given to ships in peril ond to shipwrecked mariners; and when the 
dutland Bishops remonstrated with him, saying that there waa nothiny 
1 the Bible rast. wrecking, Christian LNs were + Let the lord- 
prelates go back and study the eighth commandment.” He caused 
uniform weights and measures to be used throughout his dominions: he 
took steps for the improvement of the public roads, and made the first 
attempt at the creation of a postal system. He abolished the worst 
evils of serfage, and made provision for the punishment of cruel masters. 
His laws on behalf of morals and of public order are enlightened and 
wise; he abolished the death penalty for witchcraft ; he founded a system 
for the relief of the sick. He did his utmost for the encouragement of 

earning. The University of Copenhagen, authorised by Pope Martin V 
in 1419, actually foanded by Christian I in 1478 with three professors 
only, of law, theology, and medicine, first became important under 
Christian I. He founded a Carmelite House in Copenhagen, which was 
to Muintain a graduate in divinity who should jecture daily in the 
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University; and the famous Pau! Elise or Elinesen (Povel Helgesen), 
a atudent of Erasnmus' writings and of Luther's earlier works, and an 
earnest secker after Catholic reform, who has been not inuptly styled 
the Colet of Denmark, came from Elsinore to be the first head 
lecturer. Christian direeted that schools should be opened for the poor 
throughout. his dominions; he exerted himself to provide better school- 
books; he actually went so far as to enact that education should be 
compulsory for the burghers of Copenhagen and all the other large towns 

Mennvhile Chistian had been turning his attention to matters 
sinictly ecclesiastical, Here too it cannot be suid that he was anything 
but an opportunist, and it would he superfluous to credit him with any 
‘ory pronounced convictions in favour of the Reformed doctrines; but 
there is no reason to doubt the earnestiess with which he set to work to 
correct practical abuses, As early as 1517 there had come to Denmark 
a papal envoy named Giovanni Angelo Arcimboldo, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Milan, with a comusission to sell Indulgences, the right to 
act under which he purchased from the King for 1100 eulden, Tt wns 
just at the time whon Christian was engaged in negotiations with 
Sweden; and he resolved to make use of Arcimboldo as an intermediary. 
Soon however he discovered that the envoy, apparently in pursuance of 
secret instructions fron: the Pope, was negotiating independently with 
Sten Sture. Arcimboldo managed to escape to Litbeck with part of his 
booty; but the King at once gave orders for the seizure of what was left, 
and found himself in possession of a rich hurvest in money and in kind. 
That this nction did not involve any breach with tho existing eccle- 
sinstical system is plain from the fact that the victinw of the terrible 
“Stockhoim bath of blood” were put to death by Christian, not w« 
tmitors to the King, but ns rebels against the Holy See. 

Bot he had already gone further than this In 1510 he wrote to 
‘hie maternal uncle, Frederick of Saxony, begging him to send to the 
University of Copenhagen a theologian of the school of Luther and 
Carlstadt. Frederick sent Martin Reinhard, who arrived at Copenhagen 
Inte in 1520, and began preaching in the church of St Nicholas But 
Reinhard unfortunately knew no Danish, and his sermons had to be 
interpreted, il is mid by Paul Elinesen, ‘The effect was not happy: the 
sermons lost much of their force, and the preacher's pestures, divorced 
from his words, seemed grotesque and meaningless. At the next carnival 
the canons of St Mary's took advantage of the fact by dressing up a child 
and setting him to imitate the preacher, What was more serious, Paul 
began to find that he had no sympathy with Luther's developed position. 
Mocked by the people and bereft of his interpreter, Reinhard was sent 
back to Germany, Christian now endeavoured to attract Luther himself; 
ant, although this proved impossible, Carlstadt came for a short visit. 
Hut the Edict of Worms (May, 1521), which placed Luther and his 
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followers under the ban of the Empire, was a hint too significant to be 
neglected, and for a time no more ts heard of foreign preachera in 





Within Denmark itself, however, things were not standing still; 
and Christian's codes of laws, already referred to, were full of bold 
provisions for eeclesinstical reform. The monasteries were a min sub- 
jected to episcopal visitation. Clerical non-residence, which, partly 
owing to loca) difliculties, was commoner in Norway and Denmark than 
elsewhere, was stringently forbidden. To make an end of the ignorant 
“ priest-readera” (lfteprister) of whom the Danish Church wns full, no 
candidate for holy Orders was to he ondained unless he had studied at 
the University and had shown that he understood and could explain 
“the Holy Gospel and Epistle” in Danish, The clergy were not to 
acquire landed property ar to receive inheritances, “at Teast unless they 
will follow the precept of St Paul, whe in his First Epistle to Timothy 
counsels them to he the hushand of one wife, and will live in the holy 
state of mittrimony as their ancestors did.” The state which the Bishops: 
were necustomed to keep up was forbidden; in journeying “they shall 
ride or travel in their litters, (hat the people may know them from other 
doctors; but they shall not be preceded by fife and drm to the mockery 
of holy Church,” The spiritual Courts were no Jonger to have copti~ 
sance of questions of property. Most radical change of all, a new 
supreme tribunal wns to be set up at Roeskilde, by royal authority alone, 
consisting of “four doctors or masters well loarned in ecclésinstical and 
imperial law,” the decisions of which, as well ecclesiastical aa civil, were 
to be final, the nppes! to the Pope being abolished. 

But Christian's new code never came into operntion, [is position 
was already one of great difficulty, and the toils were fast elosing round 
him. He was in bad odour at Rome. partly on account of his attempted 
reforms, partly because of the three Bishops whom he had slain’ in 
Sweden; for Hemming Gadd had been put to desth not long after the 
massacre of Stockholm, in spite of his loyalty to the King, This last 
matter was arranged without moch difficulty. The Nuncio Gioranni 
Francesco di Potenza, whom Leo X had sent to Denmark, declared 
Christian jnwecent and found a scapegoat in Dicderik Slaghtk, now 
Archhishop elect of Lund. For this and other crimes he was condenmed 
to death, and burnt on January 22,1522 But there were other difi- 
culties which could not be met in this way. ‘The citizens of Liibeck liad 
declared war, and were soon devastating Bornholm and threatening 
Copenhagen, Christian was embroiled in a hopeless contest in Sweden, 
He had offtnded his father's brother, Frederick of Schleswig- Holstein, by 
¢btaining the investiture of the duchy at the hands of Charles V, which 
he now shandoned by the Treaty of Bordesholim (Angust) And now, 
when everything was against him abroad, the teething discontent at 
home came toa head. Late in 1522 the nobles of Zealand broke out 
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of peasants, and summoned a council of nobles (Herredag) to mect at 
Kallundborg. The nobles and bishops from Jutland failed to put in an 
appearance, alleging that the wind and time of year made it impossible. 
Thereupon he summoned them and the repreentatives of the commons 
to meet in 6 national assembly ( Rigsdage) at Aarhus. 

Hut it was too late: the Jutlanders had already assembled at Viborg, 
renounced their allegiance to him, and proclaimed Frederick King, 
putting forth at the same time « statement of grievances (March, 1523). 
A letter in which they communicated the news to Christian reached him 
early in the following month. The case was far from desperate. Norway 
had not declared against him; most of the islands were still his, and 
imany of the chief citadels; the peasants were devoted to him, and so 
Admiral Séren Norby. But Christian had lost heart Every day 
some renounced their allegiance, and an ‘alliance which Frederick had 
eontracted with Sweden and Liibeck filled him with alarm On April 18 
he left his capital and embarked for Flanders:with his young Queen and 
his three litHe children, and spent the next nine years in exile, often 
under preat hardships, He continued vigorously to dispute Frederick's 
throne, but without sactess, in spite of the fact that he invoked the aid 
of his powerful brother-in-law, and at length, late in 1529, was formally 
reconciled to the Roman communion. ‘Two years later he desired to 
enter into communication with Frederick, and gave himself into the 
hands of his uncle's commander, Knud Gyldenstierne, on a safe-conduct. 
ut in spite of this he was thrown into the dungeons of Sinderborg, 
where he remaineil for seventeen years, part of the time with no 
companion but «a half-witted Norwegian dwarf; and he only left 
Sinderborg for a les: rigorous captivity elsewhere, which endured till 
his death in 1559. 

Frederick's new position was no happy one. For years his dominions 
were torn asunder by civil war; and Christian was still recognised ns the 
lawful King by the Pope, the Emperor, and the Lutherans. The new 
King owed everything to those who had elected hin, and concession was 
naturally the onler of the day. To Norway he granted that hence- 
forward it should be « free elective monarchy, as Denmark and Sweden 
were. ‘To the nobles he made even greater concessions than Christian II 
had made at his coronation, promising amongst other things that none 
but noble-born Danes should be appointed to bishoprics in future: 
whilst ms regards the Church he bound himself “not to permit any 
heretic, Luther's disciple or any other, to preach or teach, cither openly 
or publicly, against the holy faith, against the most holy father the 
Pope or the Chureh of Rome.” ‘This last promise was more than once. 
repeated subsequently, in return for subsidies granted by the clergy; but 
both parties must soon have come to realise that w change was coming 
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overthrow of the in Denmark, 

Although the causes which brought this about were political rather 
then religious, they were not entirely so, and there were already not a 
few in Denmark who were propagating the new doctrines. Paul Eliaesen 
had indeed found himself unable to go the whole length with the 
Lutherans, and before Jong received from them the nickname of Paul 
‘Turncoat ( Vendekaabe) for & his alleged instability, But Paul was neither 
a coward nor a tenegade: he is almost the only representative in 
the north of that class of earnest and enlightened men who desired 
reform, both pmctical and doctrinal, without any general looxning of 
the ecclesiastical system. It is true that, after Christian If tured him 
out of his lectureship in 1522, a rich canonry was founded for him by 
Bishop Lage Urne af Roeskilde, the duties of which were to teach in the 
University and preach to the people, But he had lost his former office 
in consequence of « bold public de denunciation of the King's cruelty ; and 
he was not more flexible in the hands of Frederick I in 1526, when that 
monarch tried to make him a Lutheran propagandist Yet, although 
he refused to throw in his lot with the extremists, and became more 
decided in. his opposition to them as their action became more decided, 
he never ceased to inveigh against the corruptions of the old order. He 
translated selected tracts by Luther into Danish, and asserted many of 
his earlier theses, even whilst he condemned that teacher's later actions : 
end his last effort at peace-making, his Christian Heconciliation and 
Accord, written about 1454, is an earnest plea for peace on the basis 
of the historic system of the Church, with the services in Danish, 
communion in both kinds, marriage of the clergy and the like 

But although Pan] could go no further than this, there were many 
df his disciples who went much farther. Chief amongst them was 
Hans Tausen, known as the “Danish Luther.” The son of a peasant 
df Fyen (b. 1494) he had joined the Johannite priory of Antvorskov, 
where his abilities soon won recognition and he was sent abroad. After 
studying and lecturing at Rostock he was nominated professor of 
theology at Copenhagen; but his Prior, willing to sce him still better 
equipped, sent him abroad again, and he now studied at Cologne and 
Louvain, Thence he passed to Wittenberg (1523), where he was listening 
to Luther's tenching with avidity when the warmed Prior summoned hin 
home t 1524 and imprisoned him, After a time he was transferred to 
the Johannite house at Viborg, in order that the Prior there, the learned 
Peder Jensen, might show hin the error of his ways) He soon wot 
Jensen's confidence, and was permitted to preach to the people after 
vespers. His preaching created a great sensation, but soon caused the 
prior to admonish and warn him: so one day, at the end of his sermon, 
‘Tausen threw himself upon the protection of his hearers, left the 
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citizens. 

Here he was joimed by Jiérgen Sadolin, who had studied with 
him wnder Luther, and whose sister he presently married; and the two 
continued their irregular preaching under the eye, and in spite of the 
prohibition of, the Bishop, Jérgen Friis. The same kind of thing was 
going on at Maimo, where under the protection of the Burgomaster, 
Jérgen Kok “the moneyer,” one Klaus Mortensen the cooper had 
began presching in the open air, until the people rose and insisted 
that one of the churches should be placed at their disposal, And 
the movement was spreading elsewhere. In 1594 there was printed 
a Danish version of the New Testament, which is commonly attributed 
to Hans Mikkelsen, formerly Burgomaster of Maliné, at the time a 
fugitive with the dethroned King, and which possibly is in part his 
work, It was imported into Denmark in very large quantities, and 
was largely read by the people in spite of episcopal prohibition, until 
its place was taken, five years later, by a far better version. ‘This was 
the work of the gentle Christian Pedersen, known as the father of 
Danish literature. He had been a canon of Lund, bat followed 
Christitn IT into exile, and became «a convinced Lutheran: he returned 
to Denmark in 1531, and spent the rest of his life, Hill his death in 
1554, in literary work for the cause of the Reform. 

Such was the state of religion in Denmark when the struggle 
which led to the overthrow of the Dunish Church. In May, 1525, the 
nobles complained to Frederick I that the sce of Lund had been over- 
long vacant: they pointed out that the 4 ishop of Lund was “the 
gate and bulwark between Denmark and Sweden, as the Duke of Schleswig 
is between Denmark and Germany,” and begged the King “no longer to 
allow that the Church in this land should he thus dealt with.” The 
circumstances were peculiar, On the death of Archbishop Berger in 
1519, the Chapter had elected their Dean, Aage Sparre: the Kinny had 
nominated Jorgen Skodborg; and Leo X, to the great indignation of the 
Danes, tried to appoint a young Italian by provision; All three were 
set aside, and Diederik Slaghik was elected instead; but after his 
death there was a deadlock, Frederick now attempted to put an end to 
this by negotiation with the Pope, At first he seemed to have suc- 
ceeded ; Clement VII apparently accepted the nomination of Skodborg, 
and confirmed it. But what had happened in reality was that Skodborg 
had been induced to buy out his Italian rival, and by so doing had 
recognised his claim, Frederick was furious wt finding that he had been 
tricked. On August 19, 1426, he published! a rescript by which he 
repudiated the appointment of Skodborg and (with the consent of the 
Rigsraad) conlirmed the election of Ange Sparre, saving however Skod- 
borg’s right of appeal to the King and the Higyraa?, The accustomed 
fees for the confirmation were paid to the King instead of the Pope. 
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This momentous act had consequences greater, probably, than 
those who took part in it anticipated. ‘The procedure in question was 
accepted at the Aerredag at Odense in December, 1526, not without 
careful stipulations for the safeguarding of ecclesiastical liberties; and 
from this time forward no Danish Bishop sought papal confirmation. As 
other sees fell vacant they were filled in the same way, confirmation being 
given by the King; but in each case the Bishop elect remained uncon- 
secrated, such purely episcopal functions as were required being performed 
by one or other of the retired Bishops or those who, like the Bishop of 
Greenland, had never proceeded to their dioceses. Meanwhile Frederick 
was rapidly carried in the direction of further change. His son Chris- 
tinn, Duke of Schleswig, was already « convinced Lutheran ; and in 1595 
Albert of Brandenburg, the head of the Teutonic Order, renounced 
Catholicism and as Duke of Prussia became a suitor for the hand of 
Christian’s daughter. ‘The prospect of a strong Protestant alliance 
finally decided the question. Frederick, who had already shown Lutheran 
inclinations, from this time forward did his utmost to propagate the new 
views throughout his dominions. Naturally, not a few of his courtiers 
went with him; and in particular Mogens Gjaw, the hich steward of 
Denmark, became an ardent Reformer. | 

His son Christin had already shown the way in Schleswig and 
Holstein. A Lutheran preacher vamed Hermann Tast had been work- 
ing at Husum since 1522, and under his influence and that of other 
German preachers whom Christian had brought in as his chaplains, the 
new views were spreading everywhere. Early in 1526 Christian attacked 
Bishop Munk of Ribe, telling him that he ought to provide his diocese 
with married priests who could preach the Gospel. The Bishop tem- 
perately replied that the Gospel was already preached, and that, with 
regard to the marriage of the clergy, “when the Holy Church through- 
ot Christendom adopts it, we will do the same.” From thia time 
forward Christian took matters into his own hands, and drew Up @ new 
Lutheran order which he imposed on the duchies; four clergymen who 
would not accept it were deprived, and the Duke's chaplains ordained 
others in their places, At Flensborg in 1529, after a disputation 
between Tast and the Anabaptist Melchior Hofmann, the doctrines 
of the Sacramentaries and Annbaptists were abjured; and the system 
was complete: when Bugenhagen gave them a Lutheran “Bishop ™ in 
1/41, and the Danish ritual came into we In 142 In Denmark 
Christian's Reforming tendencies were the cause of his never being 
acknowledged by the Migsraad as successor to the throne during his 
father’s lifetime. 

Frederick followed his son’s lead by nominating Tausen and others ts 
his chuplains, thus at once exempting them from episcopal contro! and 
giving them protection. The plan was of course not unknown before, 
Intt it was so effective that it caused the Bishops no little alarm. At the 
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Herredag of 1526 they remonstrated against any preacher being licensed 
excepting with their consent, and “in such wise that he preach God's 
Word.” Frederick was discreetly silent on the former point, and answered 
as to the latter that he never commissioned them to preach anything else; 
so the practice went on unchecked. Soon it produced its effect in a wide- 
spread defeetion, which so alarmed the Bishops that they endeavoured to 
secure the presence in Denmark of Eck or Cochlaeus, or some other 
champion of orthodoxy, in order that the doctrinal question might be 
thoroughly thrashed out, But this proved to be impossible, and they 
were thrown back on their own resources, antl resolved to fight it out on 
the constitutional grounds with which alone they were familiar. 

At the Herreilag at Odense in August, 1627, they demanded that the 
people should be compelled to pay the tithes and other does, which were 
now being refused on all sides. “his was granted, m return for concessions 
to the nobles; as was also the claim that they should be supported in the 
exercise of Church discipline. But when they went on to protest against 
the propagation of the new doctrines and the protection of the preachers, 
Frederick replied that faith is free, and that each man must follow his 
consctence; that he was lord of men’s bodies and of their goods, but not 
of their suuls; and that every man must so fashion himself in religion as 
he will answer for it to God at the Last Day. He would no longer issue 
letters of protection to preachers; but if anyone molested those who were 
preaching what was godly and Christian, he would both protect and 
punish. He further suggested that the religious question should be 
decided by a national assembly convoked for the purpose; but this sug- 
gestion was at once repudiated by nobles and Bishops alike, He managed 
however to estramre the nobles from the Bishops by supporting their 
atterks on ecclesiastical property; and thus the ecclesiastical movement 
went on vigorously. In some places the old order was overturned alto- 
wether; at Viliorg for instance even the Cathedral came into the hands 
of the Lutherans in 1529, and at Copenhe gen whither the King had 
summoned ‘Tausen, they soon had the upper hand. Meanwhile, the 
Bishops seemed inrapabie of taking the only measures that could have 
been of any use, Preaching was almost in abeyance on their side; and 
in many places there were services only two or three times a year, and 
large numbers of country benefices were left entirely vacant. In 1530 for 
instance the sixteen extensive parishes of the diocese of Aarhus had only 
two priests between them, 

Tn 1890 the contest advanced a stage further. Preparations were being 
made in Germany for the Diet of Augsburg, which, it was hoped, would 
put an end to the religious controversy; and it seemed to the Bishops that 
the same happy result might be looked for in Denmark, if the Lutheran 
leulers could be male to appear before the King and the magnates. 


Twenty-one of them were accordingly cited to appear at Copenhugen 
before the Herredag, the Bishops taking care also to secure the help 
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of Paul’ Tdliseeen and of two German theologians, cod of whom wes 
Dr Stagefiihr of Cologne. The session was opened, and several days 
were spent in accusations against the preachers as heretics, When the 
time came for his reply, Tausen suddenly produced a confession of faith 
in forty-three articles, which he and his fellows allotted among them- 
selves and publicly defended day after day before great multitudes of 
excited people, in the Church of the Holy Spirit 

At first the Bishops anly reminded the King of his oath to put down 
heresy; but finding that this had no effect either upon him or upon the 
mwembly, they drew up twenty-seven articles against the preachers and 
ssked that their opponents might be kept under restraint till the whole 
matter was. decided. Ta Tausen and his followers replied with an apologia, 
also in twenty-seven articles, in which they made a violent attack upon the 
whole Church system. But here the matter ended ; the disputation which 
had been projected never took place because of a disagreement as to the 
language in which it was to be held. ‘The Bishops asked that it should 
be in Latin, so that their German advocates might take part; the 

insisted upon Danish, not only as the-language best understood 
by the assembly, but because their whole appeal was to the common 
people. Naturally, the popular voice was on their side. There were 
loud outeries in Copenhagen against the Bishops and still more against 
the German doctors; and when Frederick dismissed the assembly, enjoin- 
ing peace upon both parties, there could he no question that the Bishops 
had lost their case, They were disheartened in many ways: the ublest 
eo their number, Lage Urne of Hoeskilde, was dead; Jorgen Frits of 
had been excommunicated, rather gratuitously, by the Pope; 
Saas cal peestiegate! of his civil rights for disrespect: to the Crown, 
and soon afterwards resigned; and his successor Knud Gyldenstierne, the 
game who brought the dethroned Christian to Copenhagen, had #o far 
thrown in his lot with the Lutheran movement ss to make Sadolin a 
kind of coudjutor in his diocese, where he translated Luther's. Shorter 
Catechism into Danish and issued it to the elergy to be used as a mantial 
of instruction. On all hands the Lutherans were gaining ground. In 
gome places there were iccnoclastic outhreaks, though both now and 
throughout the period they were surprisingly few; and to this day many 
of the Danish churches contain their ancient allar-tables and reredoses, 
and the clergy wear the old copes. But everywhere the Reform progressed, 
until Elsinore was almost the only stronghold of Catholicism. 

At this point however there came a period of disorder, caused by the 
death of Frederick I at Gottorp in Schleswig. ‘The effeet of Frederick's 
goncessions to the nobles had been to divide the country into ae series of 
semi-independent local governments: and nobles, Bishops, and people 
wlike realised that they had everything to gain or to lose under the new 
fing. Under these circumstances. conflict was inevitable. No sooner 
rad the Estates come together than the Bishops demanded that the 
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religious question should be dealt with. This was distasteful ta many 
of the Iny nobles; but in return for concessions they gave way, and it 
was resolved that the old order should be in all respects upheld, saving 
for actual nbuses, that the Mass should be restored wherever it hud 
been nbolished, and that nobody should preach without the consent af 
the Bishop. ‘Thus all the innovations introduced sinve the Herredag 
of Odense in 1527 were swept away. The Estates next proceeded to the 
election of a successor to the Crown. 'The late King, Frederick I, had left 
two sons, Christian of ‘Schleswig-Holstein and his half-brother Hans. 
Most of the nobles favoured the former, whilst the Bishops placed all 
their hopes in the latter, who was a mere child and might still be kept 
from Lutheranism, Failing to come to an agreement, they resolved to 
postpone the election for a year; whereupon Moyens Gje and others 
left Denmark antl endeavoured to persuade Christian to claim the crown 
by force, ‘This he refused to do, But his self-restraint was of little tise, 
for within a year civil war had broken out. ‘The towns, smarting under 
the curtailment of their privileges at the hands of the day nobles and 
of their religious libertics at those of the Bishops, began to look back 
longingly to the days of King Christian I, and soon broke out in revolt, 
The Burgomasters of Copenhagen and Malmé, who were at the head 
of the movement, made common case with the democracy of Litbeek, 
whose forces tovk the field under Count Christopher of Oldenburg in 
order to place the imprisoned Christian [fT once more on the throne. 
Such at least was the avowed object of the so-called Count’s War 
(Grevgfeide); but behind these were plans of another kind: for the 
people of Libeck, under their determined leader Wullenwever and his 
dmiral Meyer, had only thrown in their lot with the Danish towns in 

Denmark inte ther own hands and se to restore the old 
supremacy of the Hanseatic League in the north, 

- Christopher directed his forers towards Zealand, and disembarked 
at Skovehoved on June 23, 1534 Copenhagen opened its gates to him, 
and Malmé soon drove out the garrison which had heen placed there 
to overawe it; and before long the islands had all overthrown their 
oppresars, often with great ferocity, and proclaimed Christian IL 
Freedom of worship was at once restored. Bishop Rénnov of Roeskilde 
waa deprived and his see given to the aged Gustaf Troile, formerly of 
Upsala; and on Rinnov offering a bribe of 10,000 marks in order to 
retain possession of the see, Trolle was transierred to Fyen, in the 
place of Gyldenstierne, who was likewise ejected. From the islands 
Christopber turned his attention to the mainland: One of his lieu- 
tenants was sent to Jutland, where the peasants quickly gathered round 
him, ‘The nobles at once marched against them, but were routed in the 
outskirts of Aalborg: and thus the greater part of Jutland once mire 
owned Christian II's sway. But the tumning-point of the war was 
already come. In the face of so great dangers the Estates had sought 
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‘an alliance with King Gustavus of Sweden, and another with Duke 
Christian of Schleswig-Halstem: by the terms of the latter, Christian 
was to unite with them aguinst the common enemy, and differences were 
to be settled afterwards. He observed. the terms loyally; but first the 
nobles of Jutland and then those of Fyen elected him their King; and at 
length, in an assembly held at Ry, near Skanderberg, the nobles and 
Bishops of the mainland united in proclaiming him, 

Whether as ally or as King, everything depended upon him and his 
power. As Duke of Schleswig he made peace with Libeck, thas becoming. 
free to use his army elsewhere, Then he dispatched his best general, 
Hans Rantzau, against the peasants of Jutland, who shut themselves up 
in Aalborg. Ranteau took the town by assault, and ertshed the rising 
in Jutland by putting the enemy to the sword, sparing none bat women 
and children, Thence he passed into Fyen, and inflicted a i 
defeat upon the main body of Christopher's army on the hill of Oxnebjerg, 
near Assens, in which Gustaf Tyolle was mortally wounded. Meanwhile, 
Gustavas had invaded Skaxne and Jutland, where his mere presence 
was enough to restore heart to the nobles, who had only given in their 
allegiance to Count Christopher through necessity. The Danish admiral 
Peder Skram (“ Denmark's Adventurer ") attacked and defeated the great 
Litbeck fleet near Bornholm, thus regaining command of the sea > and 
Rantzau’s army being thereupon transported to Zealand, Copenhagen 
was invested by land and by sea. "These disasters occasioned great 
disorders at Liibeck: Wullenwever and Meyer having in vain attempted 
to retrieve their fortunes by sending forth a new commander, Albert of 
Mecklenburg, were themselves removed from power, and Liitbeck made 
its peace with Denmark. Gradually all resistance died away: Malmié 
opened its gates on April 2, 1536, Copenhagen surrendered at discretion 
on July 29, and on August 6 Christian III entered his capital in triumph. 
Soon after the victory of Assens Norway had acknowledged his sway, 

The accession of Christian, as the Bishops well knew, meant. their 
downfall; and it was only actual necessity which had compelled them to 
gecept him. Before the outhreak of the Count's War it had seemed 
that their cause might yet triumph: ‘Dausen himself had been proceeded 
against and silenced, their own authority was restored, they had even 
reopened communications with Rome, which had been met, however, 
with chilling reserve, Now, all was Jost. Christian Lit wes a deter- 
mined foe of foe ol ntiee nnd ad lnog ago expresed his intention of 
uprooting it. Nor were they long kept in suspense, On August 11] 
Christian consulted with his Ai hPa who ugreed that the Bishops 
éhould be “pinioned.” At four o'clock the following morning three of 
them were brought as prisoners into the castle, Four hours afterware 
the King called together the lay members of the figsrand, and proposed 
that the Hishops should be deprived of their chare in the government 
of the realm and that their possessions should be forfeited to the Crowy. 
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They not only consented willingly, but also voted that their spiritual 
power should no longer be recognised, unless it should be approved by a 
general council of the Danish Church ; and the remaining shops were 
forthwith sought out and arrested. This vote of the Rizsraad was 
approved by a national assembly (Higadag or Thing) at Copenhagen, 
in which however the nobles took the chief part, which solemnly declared, 
on October 30, 1596, that they wished to keep the holy Gospel and no 
longer to have Bishops, and that ‘the goods of the Church ought to be 
given up to the Crown in order to lighten the taxation of the people. 
Thus fell the Danish Bishops, as the result partly of the jealousy roused 
in the nobles by their greed of temporal power, partly of the fanatical 
Lutheranism of Christian TI. ‘They were not badly treated. The Read 
of August 12 had decided that they were to be set at liberty and 
adequately supported, on condition of their promising to remain quiet ; 
eae indeed continued in prison till his death in 2644. but the nest 
were set free, and two of them, Gyldenstierne and Ove Bilde, ultimately 
conformed to the new order. 

Christian now turned to Luther for help; and as the services of 
Melanchthon were not obtainable, Johann Bugenhagen, who had already 
organised the Reform in Pomerania, was sent in July, 1537, to accomplish 
the same work in Denmark. He was first called upon te crown Christian 
and his wife, by a usurpation of the ancient privilege of the Archbishops 
of Lund. Then the King nominated seven Superintendents, who were 
to take the place of the ancient Bishaps, and who soon became known by 
their name’ On September 2, Bogenhagen, himself no more than a 
presbyter, laid hands on them; and thus, by a deliberate innovation, the 
new Danich ministry was constituted, Of the persous chosen all were 
Danes, with the unfortunate exception of Wandel, a German who knew 
no Danish, and who had to be accompanied about his diocese by an 
interpreter. The most important of them was Peder Plade (Palladius), 
who had studied at Wittenberg, and became Bishop of Zealand, and 
the record of whose visitations gives us the most graphic picture that 
we possess of the internal life of the new Church. ‘Tiausen was so far 
discredited as to be for the time overlooked, though subsequently, on 
the death of Wandel, he became Bishop of Rihe. 

On the same day (September 2) was published the new Church 
Ordinance which, after being prepared by the Danish theologians, had 
received the approval of Luther. It was subsequently sanctioned by the 
Assembly of Odense in 1539, and was, with additions made at various later 
synods (1540-55), established as the fundamental law of the Danish 
Church. ‘The Bishops were to have under them a number of provosts or 
deans rural; and both alike were to be chosen by delegates of the clergy, 
who in tum Were chosen by the people or their representatives, saving the 
rights of the nobles in some places ; all being finally subject to the King’s 
approval. ‘These provisions, however, remained practically inoperative, 
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so far as episcopal elections were concerned. In each diocese there 
were to be two diocesan officers (Stjffslensmand) who administered 


the confiscated Chareh property (or so moch of it as had not fallen 
into the hands of the nobles) in the name of the King, and with the 
Bishops supervised the finances of the churches, hospitals, and schools, 
and confirmed the election of the lower clergy. These latter continued 
to hold their share of the tithe, to which the nobles still refused to 
contribute; the episcopal tithe, however, was confiscated and largely 
used for good works. "Phe University, which had fallen into decay, was 
greatly enlarged ; ecclesiastical revenues were applied to the support of 
men of merit and learning and the plans.of Christian [I with regard to 
education were at length carried out. A liturgy was compiled, and a 
new translation of the Hible from the original tongues was set on foot. 
Por the rest, changes were made gradually, and there was at first little 
disorder, The Augsburg Confession was ultimately adopted with certain 
modifications, and ‘Tausen's Confession of 1590 was dropped; on the 
other hand, the Formula of Concord was never accepted by the Danish 
Church. ‘The monastic houses and Cathedral Chapters were not at once 
abolished, though their members were free to depart. The Chapter 
of Thoeskilde was engaged in a formal disputation with Palladius and 
others as late as December, 1543; this and most of the other Chapters 
only ceased to exist as the canons died out; and the convent of women 
at Morbo was not suppressed till 1621. Unfortunately, in other 
respects a very different temper prevailed as time went on. [n 155] 
Christian was compelled to issue an edict forbidding the nobles to treat 
the children of ministers as serfs, ‘The power and influence of the 
nobles were, however, considerably increased under his rule, the downfall 
of clerical authority contributing largely to this result. ‘The adherents 
of the Rowan communion were trested with no little severity; and the 
Pole John Laski, when he left England at the commencement of Queen 
Mary's reign, found that there was no toleration in Denmark for such 
heretics as himself and his followers, Nevertheless, in spite of many 
drawbacks, the Heformation brought with it a distinct advance in 
civilisation ; and, when Christian IE died on New Yeur's Day, 1559, 
Denmark was in a more settled condition than it had been since the 
days of Queen Margaret, whilst trade and leaming Hourished as they 
had never done before. 








(. THE REFORMATION IN NORWAY AND ICELAND. 


The same thing could hardly be said with regard to the result of the 
changes in Norway and Iceland, where the ecclesiastical Order had been 
much less unpopular, and probably less in need of reform, than in 
Denmark, In fact, it cannot be said that in either case any popular 
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movement for Reformation existed. As regards Norway, Frederick I 
had made the same promises to uphold the Church and to put down 
Lutherans which he had made in Denmark; and his change of opinion 
was followed by the same results in both countries. In 1528 there 
came to Bergen a Lutheran preacher named Antonius, who seems to 
have devoted himself mainly to the German residents. Next year he 
was followed by two others, Hermann Fresze and Jens Viborg, who bore 
royal letters of protection similar to those which had been given to 
Tausen, and perhaps one or two more in other places. Meanwhile a 
systematic spoliation began of the religious houses and churches in 
Bergen. In 1528 the Nonneseter cloister was secularised and given over 
(Bergenhus), Soon afterwards, the Dominican priory was destroyed 
by fire, apparently with the connivance of Lunge and the prior Jens 
Mortensson, who are said to have divided the spoil; and the chapel royal 
was pillaged. But these were nothing compared with the outrageous 
proceedings of Eske Bilde, who replaced Lunge in 1529, and became 
known as the Airkebryder, from his activity in destroying churches 
About the citadel of Bergen stood « group of the richest and most 
venerable churches in Norway, together with the palace of the Arch- 
bishops of ‘Trondhjem and the canons’ houses. On the pretext (for ix 
seems to have been no more) that they interfered with the effective 
character of the fortress, Frederick ordered an attack to be made on 
these. One by one they were destroyed, and their treasures removed to 
Denmark ; and at length, in May, 1591, the ancient cathedral itself was 
demolished, ‘This was done in pursuance of a bargain made some three 
months before with the Bishop of Bergen, Olaf Thorkildssin, by which 
he was to receive in exchange for his palace and cathedral the great 
monastery of Munkeliv, formerly Benedictine, now Brigittine, on the 
further side of the harbour, ‘These proceedings natorally gave courage 
to the disaffected; the Lutherans now seized upon the Church of 
St Cross (Kors Airke), whilst the German merchants intruded their 
minster Antonius in the Church of St Halvard, and another in the 
Maria Kirke. 

Whether Archbishop Olaf Engelbrektsstin of ‘Trondhjem would have 
heen able’ to do niything to stay Che. band. of ‘ee dastroree ia per 
doubtiul, for his own diocese was not a little troubled by the same 
kind of thing; but as a matter of it was only when the work was 
complete that his suffragan of Bergen told him what was being done. 
Archbishop Olaf was already none too well disposed cieanG King 
Frederick. In 1523, whilst on his way to Rome to be conscerated, he 
had gone to Malines, where the exiled Christian 11 (who might still have 
claimed to be the legal King of Norway) then resided, and had sworn 

jance to hum. On his way home the Archbishop had visited 
Copenhagen, and had done homage to Frederick I: por does ho seem 
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to have flinched from hia allegiance. But the spolistions in Norway 
now miade him feel that the Church would be safer under Christion, or 
at any rate that they could get on better without Frederick, He was 
by no means the only man in Norway who held this view : and (Christian 
himself was at this very time seeking an opportunity of invading Norway. 
Before long it came. The Bishops and the Danish nobles in Norway 
were summoned to a Merredag to meet in Copenhayen in June, 1531; the 
Archbishop, being provided with a good excuse in a great fire which devas- 
tated “Trondhjem and almost destroyed the cathedral, remained behind, 
On November 6 Christian reached the Norwegian coast with a fleet of 
twenty-five ships and a considerable army, and the next day he issued 
_ proclamation to the peop le of Norway in which he put himeelf forward 
as their deliverer, and summoned them to gather round him at Oslo, 
The Archbishop accepted and proclaimed him, as did the Hishops, but 
in & somewhat Inkewarm fashion + and Christian dissipated his energie 
and wasted his opportunity to such an extent that the following year he 
was compelled to make overtures to his uncle, which, as we have seen, 
ended in his imprisonment. Frederick was far too wise to push matters 
toan extremity, and the Bishops were glad to purchase their safety by 
paying him fines; but two monasteries which had given help to Christian 
were seculurised, and Knud Gyldenstierne carried off no small amount of 
The death of Frederick 1 and the wars which followed once more 
plunged Norway into disorder, The Archbishop was at the head of the 
Norwegian Council, and had he only known his own -mind, itis possible 
that he might have chosen his own King, or even secured the independence 
of Norway. But he hesitated until Duke Christian had won his first 
victories, and then it was too late, In May, 1535, the Bishops of 
slo and Hamar, togethér with the chief nobles of the south, signed a 
would promise to be faithful to the ancient laws of Norway; and 
they sent this to the Archbishop and the northern lords. for their 
‘ignature. By this time Olaf was beginning to recognise the fact that 
ything was better than a Lutheran King; and just then he received 
etter from the Emperor urging him to support the claims of Frederick, 
‘he Count Palatine, who was about to marry the daughter of the 
‘mprisoned Christian IL He therefore temporised in the hope that 
‘uatters might settle themselves, Seon, however, there came two 
pmissaries of Duke Christian to Norway with instructions to press 
forward: his cause, whereupon the members of his party decided to go 
535, and a Council was at once summoned, at which were present the 
Fi chops, the chief Danish nobles in Norway, and « considerable nuniber 
“if the bonder of the northern provinces. Vincent lunge, the chief 
“dherent of Duke Christian, at once demanded that he should be elected 
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King, and thut Norway should forthwith pay skat to him. To this it 
was answered, reasonably enough, that no election could be complete 
until the person chosen should have promised to observe the laws and 
customs of Norway, and that not till then was ska’ due. The bender 
now withdrew and held a hasty consultation with the ish 
from which, probably roused by his words, they rushed in fury to the 
house of Vincent Limge and slew him. Some of the other leaders barely 
escaped with their lives, and these were at once arrested and imp OT 
by Olaf. There followed a short and ill-judged attempt on the part of 
Olaf to get the upper hand in Norway: but his party was less strong 
than he had supposed, and before long practically the whole land was 
subject to Christian, and Olaf was seeking terms. Presently losing all 
hope, the Archbishop collected all the treasure upon which he could lay 
his hands, together with the archives of the kingdom, and set sail for 
the Netherlands on April 1, 1537. He died at Lierre, in Brabant, on 
March 7 of the following year. 

His departure left the way open for Christian EI, who elmost 
immediately took possession, He had already taken steps both to 
avenge himself and to put an end to what had long been a serious 
danger to his realm. By the third article of his “ capitulation,” made 
in the Migadag at Copenhagen in October, 1586, he vowed that the 
kingdom of Norway should “hereafter be and remain under the Crown 
of Denmark, and not hereafter be or be called a separate kingdom, 
but a dependency of the kingdom of Denmark.” Thus Norway lost 
its ancient liberties at a stroke, After this, although the Recess * 
on religion which had been put forth at the same time (ratifying the 
changes which had already been made) said nothing of Norway, it was 
inevitable that the Norwegian Church should fall after the example of her 
sister of Denmark. One by one the Bishops were turned out, with two 
exceptions. Hans Reff, the Bishop of Oslo, a man of easy convictions, 
soon succeeded in convincing the King of his conversion to Lutheranism, 
and was reinstated in charge not only of Oslo, but of Hamar, where he 
reminined till his death in 1545. Gebel Pederssiin, the Bishop elect of 
Bergen, a man of far nobler character, had become a convinced Lutheran: 
in 1537 he went to Denmark, where Bugenhagen laid hands on him, and 
returned to tuke charge as Bishop of Bergen and Stavanger. For the 
rest, little or none of the care which was taken in Denmark to supply 
teachers, preachers, and schools, was extended to Norway. The under- 
manning of the Rishoprics was typical of what went on elsewhere. 
In lorge numbers of country place the ald clergy were left till they 
died; at their death their places were left anoceupicd: ‘The few 
Lutheran pastors who were sent to Norway were tmacquainted with 
the ancient Norse languare, which was still, to a lurge extent, tsed in 
country places. ‘Their attempts to obtain posession of the tithes led 
to frequent disputes which often endeil in bloodshed: and on the whole 
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the Reformation caused as much harm to the social condition of the 
people in Norway, for halfa century at any rate, as it did good in Denmark. 


In Icetawn things were even worse. At first, indeed, there seemed 
to be hope of a conservative reformation; for Bishop Gisser Einarsen 
of Skalholt, who had been educated in Germany, began making changes 
on the lines of those in Denmark, though without overturning the 
ancient ministry ; and an Icelandic version of the New ‘Testament, printed 
in 1540, found plenty of readers. But when « formal attempt was 
made to introduce the Danish ecclesiastical system, there came 6 violent 
reaction. In 1548 Bishop Jon Aresen, of Holum, and (emund, the 
ex-Hishop of Skalholt, placed themselves at the head of what rapidly 
grew into « revolt against the Danish power, And although the former 
was taken prisoner in 1551 by David Gudmundarsen, and executed as 
a traitor, together with his two sons, his followers long strove to avenge 
his death. It was not till 1554 that they were put down, and the 
Reformation imposed by force on Iceland. 





Hl. THE REFORMATION IN SWEDEN. 


We now return to tree the fortunes of Sweves, where, as we have 
seen, the massacre of Stockholm had decided the fate of the Danish rule. 
Bat if the Swedish War of Independence was already inevitable, in its 
actual course it was the work of one man, the young Gustaf Eriksson, 
known to later ages us Gustavus Vesa from the fascine or sheaf (rus) 
which was the badge of the family, Born in 1496 at Lindholm, he had 
studied from 1509 to 1514 at Upsala, after which he entered the service of 
the younger Sten Sture and fought under him against the Dane. Given 
as a hostage to Christian IT in 1518 and carried away treacherously to 
Denmark, he had broken his parole in September of the following year 
and made his way to Liibeck, whence after some months he was allowed 
to proceed to Sweden, and lunded near Kalmaron May $1, 1519. He 
spent the summer as a fugitive in the south, till the news of the massacre 
reached him-and he fled to his own remote province of Dalecarlia. Here, 
after enduring many hardships and having many narrow escapes, he found 
himself early in. 1521 at the head of a sufficient force of dalesmen to 
raise the standard of revolt. From this time forward jt was never 
lowered until the whole country was in his hands and the Danes had 
bees driven out. “The first success af the insurgents was the capture of 
the town, though not of the citadel, of Viisteris. Upeala fell not | 
afterwards, pics little more than a year most of the Danish ar 
gaurisons had been invested. ‘Thanks to the undisciplined character 
his troops two attacks upon Stockholm failed; and the same thing 
vecurred elsewhere. But Christian's own throne was insecure; and when 
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once the power of Denmark was divided it could only bea question of 
time. On June 20, 1523, Gustavus entered Stockholm, and by July 7 
the Inst Danish garrison in Sweden, that of Kalmar, had capitulated. 
Meanwhile Gustavus was no longer merely the leader of a of 
insurgents. On July 14, 1522, he was able to issie a proclamation as the 
recognised commander of five provinces. (An assembly at Vadstena on 
August 24 is said to have offered him the crown, which he refused, 
accepting however the office of Administrator, and adding that it would 
be time enoozh to choose a King when. they had driven the foe out-of 
the land, A general diet, so-called, met at Stringniis on May 27, 1523. 
It is not clear whether the few magnates who still survived were sum- 
moned, but the diet nominated a new ftiksrdid, and then, on June 7 
proceeded to elect Gustavus as King of Sweden. 

The new King’s position was no easy one, Although he had been 
duly elected he had little power: the peasants who were hig strongest 
supporters were impatient of control, and the older nobles looked on 
him with jealousy, and almost with contempt, Sweden was so devastated 
by the war as to be practically bankrupt; the fields lay fallow, the mines 
were unworked, and many of the cities, Stockholm in particular, were 
desolated. ‘The Swedish possessions in Finland were still in the enemy's 
hands; and the only ally of the Swedes, the city of Lubeek, had helped 
them in pursuance of its own schemes of aggrandisement, and was now 
claiming large syns of money in return for advances made and aid piven 
during the course of the strugzie. ‘To appease them, the diet of 
Strangniis had granted to Libeck, Danzig, and their allies a monopoly of 
Swedish commerce; but ambassadors still followed Gustavus wherever he 
went, and urged the speedy payment of the account: ‘Fo eke out the 
scarcity of money, Gustavus, like most of the kings of his day and to 
an even greater extent, had adopted the plan of debasing the coinage ; 
but the effect was to inspire distrust, and before long he was ‘compelled 
to circulate his Alippings at a greatly depreciated rate. 

He was at the end of his resources, and the only remedy seemed to 
be to turn to the Church, which was still as wealthy as ever, The 
Bishops as a. whole were not unfriendly. Johan Brsk, Bishop af 
Linkiping, an astute and far-seeing patriot, had early thrown in his lot 
on the winning side with Gustavus: the Danish Bishops of Striingmiis 
and Skara had been replaced by Bishops elect who were fayournble to 
him, and the vacant sees of Vasteras, Abo, and Upsala (from the last- 
named of which Gustaf Trolle had fied) were likely to be filled in the 
sume way. Moreover, Gustavus himself was jest then in good odour in 
Rome. He had indeed been secused of heresy by Christian IT in 1521 ; 
end his sojourn at and alliance with Liibeck lent colour to the charge. 
Hut his cause found a staunch defender in the famous Joannes Magni 
(Johan Magnusson), a Swedih scholar and canon of Linkoping who had 
lived away from his country for seventeen years without losing any of 
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his interest im its affairs. He had studied at Lotivain under Adrian of 
Utrecht, a man very likeminded with himself; and in 1522 his old 
master, now Pope Adrian VI, sent him as Legate to Sweden. He arrived 
whilst the Diet of Stringniis was in session, was warmly welcomed, and 
in turn spoke very warmly with regard to Gustavus, and seemed to look 
favourably on his plans for restoring efficiency to the Church. So much 
pleased with him was the new Hikgrid that it addressed a letter to the 
Pope begging that he and the Bishops might be empowered to set to 
work at once. ‘To this request no answer was ever made, but soon after- 
wards the Canons of Upsala chose Joannes to be their Archbishop. 

Under these circumstances Gustavus, after having already in 1592 
claimed an aid from the clergy, made in 1523 an urgent demand for 
money upon Bishop Brask, and issued a proclamation calling upon all the 
monasteries and churches to send him, #8 8 loan, such church vessels and 
such money na could be spared, the amount which cach diocese or monns. 
tery was expected to provide being stated in a schedule: ‘The result was 
not satisfactory, The demands of the Liibeck ambassadors were indeed 
mortal offence at Rome. A letter from Adrian VI was presently received, 
saying nothing about the confirmation of the Bishops elect for which 
Gustavus had asked, and insisting on the restoration of Archhishop Troile 
The King wrote back in no measured terms, refusing to restore him . 
and in November 2, 1523, in demanding confirmation for the Bishop 
elect of Abo, he threatened that if it was refused they would do without 
it, and that he himself would carry out the reformation of the Church. 
“Let not your Holiness imagine,” he concludes, “that we shall allow 
foreigners to rule the Church in Sweden.” These were ploin words, and 
they appear to have had some effect. Early in 1524 the new Pope 
granted confinnation to Peter Magnusson, the Legate’s brather, Bishop 
elect. of Viisteris (in place of the former elect Peter Jakobsson or 
Sunnenveder, removed for disloyalty): and thes on Rogation Day there 
was consecrated, in Rome, the Bishop from whom the whole of the later 
Swedish episcopate derived its succession. 

Meanwhile Gustavus’ position was not growing easier, Soon after his 
accession «a war for the recovery of Finland had Greatly taxed his 
resources, This was followed by an expedition against the * robbers" 
stronghold” of Siren Norby in the island of Gotland, which whe 
rendered difficult by the ill-concealed jealousy of Denmark and Liihesk 
and hecame a positive danger when Bernhard von Mehlen, the German 
knight to whom Gustavus had given the command of the expedition, 
turned traitor and endeavoured by means of it to reconquer Sweden for 
Christian I. Nor were things better at home. The further demand 
for money which he was foreed to make Upon clerry and people alike 
Gave rise to serious discontent. When Peter Sunnenveeder was removed 
from Viisteris for disaffection, as has been muntioned above, he fed te 
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Tarlecarlia, together with Knud, the Provost of Visteras, at one time 
Archbishop elect of Upsala, who hed also been turned out, and there 
they raised the standard of revolt. One plot followed another, now on 
behalf of Christian TT, now on behalf of one of the Stures, and again, 
early in 1527, on behalf of a pretender to their name, Gustavus found 
no great difficulty in suppressing them, and generally took severe measures 
of reprisal; but he could not prevent their recurrence: An entire 
readjustment of burdens, as between the clergy, the nobles, and the 
people at large, was plainly needed; and when the King convoked 
the general Diet of Viisteras to meet in June, 1527, it was with the 
deliberate intention of taking action in the matter, 

But it was no longer merely or chiefly a question of money: during 
the last few years Lutheranism had made great strides in Sweden, and 
the whole status of the Swedish Church was now at issue. The first 
preachers of the new opinions were Olaus arn Laurentius Petri (Olaf 
and Lars Petersson, b. 1497 and 1499), the sone of a blackemith at 
Orebro, who had sent them to study at Wittenberg with no idea of the 
consequences which were likely to follow. On their return to Sweden 
in 1619, Olaus went to Striingniis, where, as master of the Chapter 
school, he soon acquired a great influence over the Archdeacon, Lauren- 
tins Andreae (Lars Andersson, 1482-1552). For a time his teaching 
aroused no suspicion, and his sermons preached at the diet of Striingniis 
made a great impression; but he had already roused the suspicions of 
Tishop Brask, who accused him of heresy in a letter dated May 7, 1523, 
and from this time forward was constantly urging Gustavus to take action 
against him, At first the King seemed to agree, thouzh he urged that 
persuasion was a better remedy than force. But the inducements to 
take the other side were very stron; and before long, partly from 
interest and partly from conviction, he had decided: to give his support 
to the new preachers, still protesting however that he desired to reform 
and not to overthrow the Church. 

in the summer of 1524 he summoned Olaus Petri to Stockholm as 
city clerk, sent his brother to Upsala as professor of theology, and 
made Laurentits Andress, already his Chancellor, Archdeacon of 
Upsala, The advancing wave was checked for a moment in the 
autumn, when the iconoclastic excesses brought about at Stockholm 
by two Dutch Anshantists, Knipperdolling and Melchior Rink, exsed 
a reaction of popular feeling and drew from Gustavus a stern con- 
demnation. At Christmas, however, a discussion held in the roya! 
palnee between Olaus Petri and Peter Galle, a champion of the old 
order, on the subject of the sufficiency of Scripture, once more gave 
them confidence: und in February, 1525, Olaus publicly set the rules of 
the Church at defiance by marrying a wife. A few months afterwards 
Gustavus directed Archbishop Magni to set on foot the translation of 
the Hible into Swedish, The work was actually planned out and the 
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books allotted to different translators; but, apparently owing to 
opposition of Brask, it was never carried out; and the vacant place was 
in part filled by a version of the New Testament, mainly the work of 
Andreae, which appeared in 1526, followed subsequently, in 1540-1, by 
a much better translation of the whole Bible, which was edited and 
largely made by Laurentius Petri. In the same year (1526) Gustavus 
sent # series of doctrinal articles to the prelates, intending to use their 
replies as the basis for « second and more exhaustive theological disputa- 
tion; and although this plan fell through owing to the natural reluctance 
of some of the persons concerned to submit their faith to the tribunal 
of popular opinion, the answers of Peter Galle were published, with 
disparaging comments by Olaus Petri. 

While thus undermining the elaims of ecclesiastical authority, the 
_ King was also making insidious attacks upon the property of the Church. 
He svstematically billeted his troops upon the monasteries: he left no 
means untried to get « hold upon their internal affairs; he sought out 
legal pretexts for reclaiming lands given to them by his ancestors. ‘The 
property of the Bishops suffered in like manner, and especially that of 
the mchest of them, the aged Brask, whom the King seems to have 
despoiled with special malice or poliey. Archbishop Joannes Magni 
suffered even worse things. Injudicious letters which he had written to 
ecclesiastics abroad subjected him to a charge of conspiracy, on which he 
was arrested and imprisoned. The King allowed him to leave Sweden in 
the autumn of 1526, ostensibly on an embassy to Poland; but it wax 
really a banishment, from which he never returned. He took up his abode 
at Danzig and was soon afterwards confirmed by the Pope and conse- 
crated with the barren title of Archbishop of Upsala. And thus at 
length the way was prepared for further encroachment. By the terms 
of the summons, the Dict of Visteras was to discuss questiona of faith, 
and especially the relations between Sweden and the Papacy. 

The Diet met on June 24,1527. There were present four Bi | 
four canons, fifteen lay members of the Riksrdd, one hundred and twenty- 
nine nobles, thirty-two burgesses, fourteen deputies of the miners, and 
one fumdred and four of the peasants. For the first time in Swedish 
history the Bishops were degraded from thetr place of honour next the 
King and were ranked below the senators. Smarting under the affront, 
they held a secret meeting before the session of the following day, at 
which, instigated by Brask, they signed « set of protests, a copy of which 
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was found fifteen years afterwards under the floor of the cathedral, 
against anything that might be done in the direction of Lutheranism or 
contrary to the authority of the Pope. When the Dict again met the 
Chancellor arose in Gustavus’ name, reviewed the events of his reign, 
and urged the necessity for a larger revenue, plainly pointing to the 
ecclesiastical property as the only source from which it might be 
obtained. Hrask replied on behalf of the Bishops, saying that they 
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sould not help the state of the kingdom; that they would do all in 
their power to put down abuses, but that, being directed by the Pope to 
defend their property, they could not do otherwise, This brought 
Gustavus himself to his feet. He enquired whether the members of 
the Diet considered this a fair answer, ‘Ture Jiinsson, the oldest 
amongst them, replied that it was, “Then,” said Gustayus, “I will no 
longer be your King, and if you can find one who will please you better 
T shall be glad. Pay me for my property in the kingdom, and return 
what I have expended in your service; and then I solemnly protest that 
I will never return to this degenerate and thankless native land of 
mine,” With this outburst he strode from the hall and left them 
to discuss at their leisure; He knew what the result must be; he 
had made Sweden, and it could not do without him, They had all 
the power in their hands, whilst his only asset was his own person- 
ality. Bot it-was enough; and after three days the members of the 
Diet sent to say that they would conform to his wishes in all 
Gustavus was now master. ‘The Orders, with the exception of the 
clergy, made their proposals for dealing with the crisis. Contrary to all 
precedent, these proposals were formulated by the Aiksrad instead of 
being voted on by the whole Diet; but the resulting decree, the famous 
Viisteris Recess, was nevertheles put forth in its name. It provided 
that «ll episcopal, capitular, and monastic property which was not 
absolutely required (and of this he was the judge) was to be handed 
over to the King; all the lands exempt from taxes (fralecjord) which 
had been given to the Church since 1454 were to revert to the original 
owners; taxable Innd (Skatejord) was to be given up however long it 
hed been alienated, Preachers were to set forth the pure Word of God 
and nothing else, whilst on the religious question in general « disputa- 
tion was to be lield in the presence of the Diet, and a settlement to 
be made on it ssa basis. The disputation, if held at all, was naturally 
of no importance; and the Diet proceeded, on Jume 24, to pass the 
Vasterds Ordinantie, consisting of twenty-two regulations on the subject 
of religion. By these, detailed provision was made for the confiscation 
of the bulk of the Church property, in accordance with the terms of the 
Recess. No dignitaries were to be appointed until their names had 
been approved by the King; parish clergy were to be appointed by the 
Rishops, subject to removal by the King in case of unfitness; small 
parishes might be united where it was desirable, the Gospel was to be 
taught in every school, compulsory confession was abolished, monks were 
not to be absent from their monasteries without licence from the civil 
authority, andso forth, The result-of these Ordinances was to give the 
Hing all the power that he could wish for over the Church, Dispirited 
and alinost heartbroken, the anu Brask before long obtained permission 
to visit the island of Gotland: which was part of his diocese, i 
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the Baltic, and joined Archbishop a at Dar 
brethren dared to oppose Gustavus’ will, | ery 
Nor was it only the ecclesiastical order that suffered. In Sweden, 
unlike Denmark, none but the King gained power through the 
Reformation. The Riksric, once all-important, was now nothing more 
than a complaisant royal Council. As leader of a popular movement, 
Gustavue hed triumphed over the nobles, who were now glad to make 
commer. cause with the peasants wherever they were aggrieved. It 
ehould however be noted that one of the Viistoras Ordinances pave the 
nobles the right to recover all their property which had been acquired 
by the churches and convents since the redaction of the year 1454, an 
important concession. ‘There were revolts from time to time, generally 
directed in part at any rate against the new ecclesiastical order, as for 
instance in West Gotland in 1529 under ‘Ture Jénsson, and again on 
4 larger seule in 1542 under Nils Dacke, But they were in genern] 
easily put down, and always left Gustavus’ power stronger than before. 
Nor wus this all, ‘The inevitable result of the changes which were being 
made was to put into abeyance rights which formerly belonged to one 
class or another of the community. ‘These were by degrees seized upon 
by Gustavus as » kind of extension of his prerogative royal; and before 
long he was exercising without opposition an uuthority which no previous 
King of Sweden had ever possessed. In a Council held at Orebro early 
in 1540, the chief nobles were made to take an oath acknowledging 
Gustavus’ sons, John and Erik, as the lesitimate heirs to the kingdom ; 
and the Act of Hereditary Settlement, passed on January 13, 1544, 
formally recognised hereditary succession in the male line as the rule of 
the Swedish constitution, Meanwhile the ki gdom grew preatly in 
wealth and importance. Under Gustavus’ influence the mines of the 
north became vast sources of wealth; manufactures grew up everywhere, 
and commerce was fostered by treaties with England, France, Denmark, 
and Russia, Before his death, which took place on Michselmas Day, 
1560, he had mised Sweden to a condition of unexampled prosperity, 
and had prepared the way for the great epoch of the next century, 
We now return to the Swedish Church. Although the Ordinance: 
of Vasterds had shorn it of its grandeur and delivered it into Gustavus’ 
hands, they had not abolished its essential character, On January 5, 
1528, the Bishops elect of Skara, Stringnis, and Abo were consecrted 
by the Bishop of Visteris “by command of the King,” without the 
confirmation of the Pope indeed, but with the LCL tomer rites: and on 
the following day Gustavus himself was crowned by them “with great 
pomp” in the Cathedral of Upsala, ‘The monasteries were deprived of 
most of their property, and many of them ceased to exist at once : 
but the rest only died away by degrees, until at length there 
remained but a few nuns in the cloisters af Vadstenn, Nadendal, 
Skenninge, and Skog, who lived on the King’s bounty. But no man 
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in ‘al Sweden ‘died for the old duith) OA. certain number of the clergy 
were deprived, but the bulk of them still went on; and their peneral 
condition may perhaps be gauzed by the fact that in not a few cases 
they married their former housekeeper or mistress in order to 
legitimatise the children. The Bishops had lost much of their property, 
but were still comparatively well off; for many years the new Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, Laurentius Petri (called Nericius), consecrated in 
1531, used to support some fifty students in Upsala, and Bishop 
Skytte of Abo supported eight abroad. 

Gustavus himeelf did all in his power to prevent changes Bers: 
forced on a reluctant people. A synod held at Orebro in 1529, under 
the presidency of Laurentivs Andreae, provided that lesson from the 
Swedish Bible should be read daily in all enthedrals, and that evangelical 
preachers should be appointed to carry the new doctrines about the 
country: but the King was so careful to preserve the old ceremonies, or 
such of them az “were not repugnant to God's Word,” that he roused no 
little indignation amongst the more extreme Reformers as having fallen 
away from the Gospel. In 1528 he issued an ordinance insisting upon 
the payment of the legal dues of the clergy. ‘Ten years later, when the 
nobles seemed to have learned too well the lesson which he had given 
them in the despoiling of churches, he restrained and rebuked those 
whose religious zeal manifested itself only in the way of destruction. 
“After this fashion,” he said, “every man is a Christian and evangelical.” 
Yet he recognised no limits to his own power: “it behoveth us as a 
Christian monarch,” he wrote to the commons of the northern province, 
“to appoint ordinances and rules for you; therefore must ye be 
obedient to our royal commands, as well in matters spiritual as 
temporal.” In 1540, when Laurentius Andreae and Olaus Petri were 
put on their trial for treason in not having made known to the King a 
conspiracy, the existence of which they had learned in confession, the 
Archbishop was compelled to be their yadge. They were condemmed to 
death, and only obtained pardon by the payment of a large fine. 

But although Gustavus ever denied that he was setting up a new 
Church in Sweden, the changes became more pronounced as time went 
on, both in dectrine and discipline. Olaua Petri was putting forth « 
continual siream of tracts and pamphlets in Swedish which reflected his 

trick Last : and by degrees they had considerable effect. 
The first Swedish service-book, Een Hlandbock pada Swensko, appeared in 
1529; it wne followed in 1530 by a hymn-book, and in 1531 by the 
first Swedish “ Mazs-book” (Ordo DMisrar Surticae), the Eucharistic 
doctrine of which was the “Consubstantiation™ of Luther's earlier days; 
all these were many times reprinted in subsequent years, though the use 
of the Latin service was by no means everywhere abolished. Gustavus 
himself gradually went further. He repudiated prayers for the dead, 
anc confession; for instance, he refused on his deathbed to listen to the 
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c when they urged hin: to confess his sins and seek absolution, He 
seems at one time almost to have contemplated the discontinuance of 
the episcopal office. In 1539 one George Norman, who had heen recom. 
mended to him by Melanchthon, was appointed, by a commission not 
unlike thet which had been given by Henry VI to Cromwell « few 
years before, to superintend and visit the clergy and churches of Sweden; 
and a general visitation of the whole kingdom took place wnder his 
auspices in 1540, From 1544 the King refused to give the episcopal 
As time went on, the dioceses were divided up into some twelve portions 
in all, each under its Ordinary. "hat thia division was in itself desirable 
is Tikely enough, for the old dioceses were very lnrge and unwieldy. 
Moreover some at any rate of Gustavus’ new Ordinaries were in 
episcupal orders; ¢g. when the old diocese of Abo (Finland) was 
subdivided into Abo and Viborg, the two new Ordinaries, Michael 
Agricola (who had previously been vicar-veneral of the whole diocese) and 
Paulus Jousten, were consecrated ‘as Bishops together by Bishop Bothyid 
of Stringniis in 1554. Nevertheless the effect of his action was 
undoubtedly to cast a slight upon the episcopal Order, and had there 
not been a reaction subsequently it must have been highly prejudicial 
if not fatal to the continued existence of episcopacy in Sweden. 

The nine years of Gustavus’ son and successor Erik ATV (1560-9), 
for some time the suitor of Elizabeth of England, were years of 
disaster for the Swedish State, and not less ao for the Church, He 
inclined towards Calvinism, and already during his father’s lifetime an 
overture had been male by Calvin towards the Swedish royal Hinuse by 
the joint dedication of a writing to father and son, It was ineffective so 
far as Gustavus was concerned, but Erik on his accession at once hegan 
to show favour towards Calvinists, announced his intention of making 
Sweden a refuire for distressed Protestants, and used his authority in 
the Church to bring about the suppression of a few fast days and other 
observances of the old order. His wasteful extravagance from the first 
pressed heavily on the State. But the real affictions arose in the latter 
part of his reign, when he was engayed in war both at home and 





or only by incompetent persons, and the schools ceased to exist. At 
length in 1569 Erik was dethroned by his brothers, John and Charles, to 
whom thetr father had left hereditary dukedoms, and who seem to have 
agreed upon va joint conduct of the sovernment after Erik's deposition ; 
and some years later he was brutally murdered in Prison, in pursuance 
of a vote of the members of the Hikeriid, both lay and clerical. 

The new King, John TI, was « scholar and « theologian, whose 
reading of Cassander and other similar divines led him to lay all 
possible stress upon the ancient order of the Swedish Church, whilst 
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his love for his consort, Catharine, the sister of Sigismund II of Poland, 
who was a Roman Catholic, inclined him to seek a reconciliation 
with the Pope, if it could be obtained on reasonable terms, Under 
his influence a new Church order was drawn up by the aged Arch- 
bishop Laurentius Petri and put forth by authority, which became the 
basis of the practice which prevails at the present day. In this order 
eare is taken for the education and examination of the clergy, though 
the use by them of books of Homilies, such ‘as the Postilla of Olaus Petri, 
is permitted. Latin psalms and prayers may still be used, and confession, 
excommunication, and public penance are provided for. ‘The Bishop is 
elected by the clergy and others having competent knowledge, and con- 
him to the Bishop, who either ordains him or another in his place; but 
it is to be noticed that the same form of service is to be used whether 
the person so “consecrated” is previously a layman or a minister from 
another charge, ‘There are also assistant clergy or chaplains, to serve 
in the larger parishes, Before long the King was able to make further 
changes. "The old Arbistey oe in October, 1575; in June of the 
following year “the principal divines” were convened for the election of 
a successor, and “the votes of the great majority” were given to his 
son-in-law, Laurentius Petri Gothus, who was a student of the 
Fathers, and in many ways likeminded with the King. 

In December the Archbishop elect was confirmed by the King 
of the nstoration of the convents, prayers for the dead, and the venera- 
tion of saints; and on July 15, 1575, he was consecrated “according 
to the complete Catholic use,” with mitre, crosier, ring, and chrism, 
which were also used by the new Archbishop in future consecrations of 
that jurisdiction over his suffragans which had almost ceased to exist 
under Gustavus; and another gave the Archbishop and Chapter of 
Upsala a voice in all elections of Bishops, Other changes were made of 
the same general character, and some of the old convents were reopened. 
In 1576 3 more important step was taken: a new liturgy on the lines 
of the reformed Roman Missal, the so-called “Red Book of Sweden” 
(Rida Boken), was published; it was fathered by the Archbishop in a 
preface, but was really the work of the King and his secretary, Peter 
Fechen, It was adopted, after considerable opposition (in which the 
Bishops of Linkoping and Stringniis took part) at the Dict of 1577; 
and the King did his best to force it upon the whole Church. But he 
was never able to compel all the country clergy to we it; and bis 
brother Charles, the Duke of Sédermaniand (afterwards Charles DX), the 
ablest by far of the “brood of King Gustavus,” not only refused to 
adopt it, but made himself the champion of the Xyrko-ordning of 1571 
and of all who sufficed for their fidelity to it. The result during 





John’s lifetime was estrangement, and very. nearly civil war, between 
the brothers : after ius death it led to the triumph of Lutheranism at 
All this time the King was carrying on negotiations with the Papacy. 
So early as 1572 Cardinal Stanislaus Hosivs was writing hopefully of his 
conversion. In 1576 two Jesuits from Loovain, Florentius Feyt and 
Laurentius the Norwegian, appeared at Stockholm in the guise of evan- 
The Cardinal gave directions that the last-named was to extol faith and 
depreciate works without faith, to preach Christ as the only mediator, 
and His cross as the only means of salvation; “and thereupon,” he pro- 
ceeded, “let them show that nothing else has been preached in the papal 
Church.” We know from their own account that at the King’s bidding 
they concealed their real condition. and were taken for Lutherans; and 
the clergy were compelled to receive their instruction, which was carried 
on in the spirit of Hosius’ directions In the same year the King 
authority in Sweden, It soon became evident that he was asking for 
conditions which were not likely to be granted; he demanded, amongst 
other things, the concession of the Cup to the laity, the partial use of 
Swedish in the liturgy, the surrender of clerical exemptions, toleration 
of the marriage of the clergy (though with a preference for celibacy), 
and the condonation of all that had been done in the past. | 
The time was past for such concessions, although hopes of something 
of the kind were held out more than once by Cardinal Hosius in his 
letters. In 1577 however the Jesuit Antony Possevin was sent to the 
north, with a commission as Legate to the Emperor, and instructions to 
use all his influence with King John. He made his appearance in the 
following year; and so great was the impression which he produced upon 
the King that after a few interviews, as we are told in his reports, John 
declared his willingness to make the Tridentine profession of faith with- 
out waiting to see what concessions the Pope might be willing to make 
towards Sweden. He accordingly did so, made his confession and was 
absolved (penance being imposed upon him for the murder of his brother, 
for which he had always felt the deepest remorse), and received the 
Communion in the Roman manner. This year, then, marks the zenith 
of the papal influence. Abowt the same time Bishop Martin Olafsson 
of Linkiiping, who hud always been opposed to the direction in which 
for calling the Pope antichrist, Luther's Catechism, which had been used 
in the schools for some years, was made to give place to that af Canisius; 
many Jesuits were admitted into the country, on one pretext or another, 
and large numbers of Swedisli boys were sent abroad to be educated in 
their seminaries; above all, the primatial see was kept vacant for 
four years after the death of Laurentius Petri Gothus in 1579, in the 
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hope that it might next be filled by an Archbishop of the Roman 


This hope was doomed to be disappointed, for the proposed surrender 
proved to be less attmictive on @ nearer view, ‘The King’s plans in 
religion were closely bound up with political schemes which had for their 
object the obtaining for himself the duchies of Bari and Rossani in 
right of his wife, whose mother was a Sforza: and these had just received 
acheck. Gregory XTII declined to make the concessions which John 
thought that he had been led to expect; and on further consideration he 
found himself too honestly convinced of the essential soundness of the 
Bete teatinh ane Church to be content to give up all that had 
been won already, "The last shreds of the influence of the Romanising 
party disappeared entirely after the death of Queen Catharine in 1554: 
the Jesuits and their fautores were once more expelled: and John, after 
turning his thoughts for a moment towards the orthodox east, settled 
down to the work of consolidating the Swedish Church us he found it. 

Not long afterwards, however, the question was reopened, and in a 
more acute form, by the death of John I on November 17, 1592. ‘The 
erown fell to his son Sigismund, who had elected King of Poland in 
1586, and who was @ convinced Roman Catholic, With the consent of 
the Aikerdd, his uncle Duke Charles at once assumed the yovernment in 
his name; and together they resolved to make provision for the main- 
tenance of Protestantism before the new King arrived. he Add was 
anxious that the matter should be dealt with by certain members of 
their own body in conjunction with the delegates of the clergy; but 
Charles had made his brother promise two years before that a general 
wsembly (Ayrko-mite) should be held, and he assented to the demand of 
the clergy that it should take place now. Accordingly a synod was 
convened which was attended by deputies both clerical and lay from all 
parts of the kingdom, though Finland was but sparsely represented. 
There were present, in addition to the members of the Riksrid, four 
Bishops (most of the sees were vacant, and were filled whilst the Syed 
was still in session), over three hundred clergy, and nearly as many nobles 
and representatives of the citizens, miners, and peasants. "The famous 
* Upsala-mite™ was opened on February 25, 1593, Nicolaus Bothniensis, 
one of the professors of theology at Upsala, being chosen as speaker. 
The asembly first laid down the rule of Scripture ax the basis of all 
doctrine Then it sought « doctrinal standard; and the obvious. one 
was the Augsburg Confession, which had already been commonly accepted 
in Sweden, though it had never been definitely adopted by the Swedish 
Chureh. The articles were now gone through one by one, after which 
it was solemmiy received as the confession of the Swedish Church. 
Luther's Catechism was aguin made the basis for instruction in religion : 
the use of the “Red Book” was abolished, and Laurentiue Petris Church 
Ordinance once more became the standard of worship, subject however 








to a certain amount of praning in the mutter of ritual. After this the 
Synod proceeded to the details of practical reform. 

The Upsala mite may be considered the coping-stone of the Swedish 
Reformation. Sigismund came to the throne with the knowledie that 
his new kingdom had made a definite stand from which there could be 
no withdrawal; and although many efforts were made during his reign 
on behalf of Roman Catholicism, first for concurrent establishment, and 
then for bare toleration, the issue was never for a moment doubtful. 
The Swedish Church was definitely committed to Lutheranism: the 
clergy continued to bean estate of the realm down to the midile of the 
nineteenth century; and separation from the national communion was 80 
severely punished that until modern days organised dissent was practically 
unknown. ‘The endeavours of Charles CX, the most learned of the royal 
brothers, to widen the doctrinal basis of the Swedish Church, were on the 
whole unsuccessful, But it was not only in Sweden that the mote had 
far-reaching consequences, ‘The definite adhesion of Sweden to the 

burg Confession gave strength to the cause of Protestantism 
everywhere: it opened the way for the Protestant League of the North 
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NOTE ON THE REFORMATION IN POLAND, 


Tae Heformation in Poland, although its influence on general 
European history in the period treated in this volume is comparatively 
alight, has some features of special interest. It pursued its course for 
nearly half-e-century without material hindrance either from the nations 
government or the authorities of the Church. ‘During this erm its 
difficulties arose principally from the dissensions of the Reformers, from 
the independence of the nobility, the ignorance and apathy of the 
oppressed peasantry, and the want of sympathy between the country 
and the towns, where the German element was strong, and between the 
burghers and the nobles. Thus the evolution of a national Reformed 
Church was impossible; the Reform movement never obtained any vital 
hold on the mass of the people; and no united opposition could be 
offered to the forces of the Counter-Reformation, when at length they 
began to act. On the other hand the lack of organisation, of combina- 
tion, and of national and ecclesiastical control, left the way free for the 
most hazardous and audacious speculations. Every man’s intellect was 
a law to himself, and heresy assumed its most exorbitant forma. 

The conditions of the Church in Poland called for reform not less than 
elaewhere, The Bishops were enormously wealthy; and the character of 
the episcopate was not likely to be improved by the measures of 1505, 
and 1524, which were intended to exclude all but nobles from the 
bishopries, The right of the King to nominate to bishoprics was 
practically recognised. In 1459 a memorable attack was made upon 
the administration of the Polish Church by John Ostrorog, a man not 
only of the highest rank, but of great learning. His indictment, made 
before the Dict, foreshadows the general demand for a reform of the 
Church, though nothing is said about doctrine. ‘The excessive authority 
of the Pope, the immunity of the clergy from public burdens and public 
control, the exactions of the Papacy, the expenses of litigation before the 
Curia, indulgences, simony, and the requirement of fees for spiritual 
offices, the unworthiness and ignorance of monks and clergy, the en- 
couragement of idleness, are all put forward with no sparing hand. 
Owing to the privileges of the Polish nobility the power of the ecclesi- 
astical Courts was less in Poland than elsewhere, and excommunication 
was openly set at defiance, On the side of doctrine Hussite influence, 
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prending in Poland during the fifteenth century, prepared 
Sik groiihas and the fact that nearly « half of the subjects of the Polish 
Crown, the Slavonic population of the South and East, professed the 
fuith of the Greek Church, familiarised the Jagellon Kings with diver- 
gences in faith, and the people with the existence of other beliefs. 

it was not long before the movement initiated by Luther spread to 
Poland, and it appeared first in Polish Prussia, the western part of the 
territory of the ‘Teutonic Order, ceded by it in 1466 to King Casimir HT. 

was the first centre of an active propaganda, and the urban 
population favoured the new opinions, The ecclesiastical authorities 
endeavoured to act with firmness, but found their authority insnofficient. 
In 1525 the Reformers captured the town government, and the Reforma- 
tion was set on foot. But in the following year Sigismund L, then King 
of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania, took forcible measures to 
suppress the Reform. In this, almost the only energetic step taken by 
that King against the spread of Reform, he was actuated by political 
motives, In 1523 ‘Albert of Brandenburg, the last Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, had adopted the Reform, and in 1525 he converted 
the dominions entrusted to his charge into « hereditary dukedom; and 
Sigismund feared that the Reforming tendencies of West Prussia might 
lead the inhabitants into closer political relations with the emancipated 
master of East Prussia. In spite, however, of Sigiamund’s ert) 
success at Danzig, Lutheran opinions continued to spread, and finally 
triumphed in Polish Prussia, 

In Poland itself frequent acts against the new opmions were passed 
by ceclesiastical synods, in 1527, 1550, 1532, 1542, and 1544. But 
the Chureh was powerless in face of the famous Polish privilege, “nemi- 
nem captivare nisi jure victum,” and the other immunities of the noble 
The ecclesiastical Courts were regarded with general contempt. The 
hostility of the Diets was undieguised. In 1588 they forbade the Polish 
clergy to receive any preferment from the Pope, in 1543. they abolished 
annates, and in 1544 they subjected the clergy to ordinary taxation. 
Sigismund I issued an order in 1534 forbidding Polish students to study 
at foreign universities, but this order was cancelled in 1543; and the 
inaction of Sigismund proclaims either his impotence or his lack of zeal. 
His son, Sigismund [0 Augustus, who succeeded in 1548, was probably 
rather friendly than indifferent. In any case the power of the King was 
little; and individual nobles took what line they pleased without ee 
ence to King or Church, 

In these circumstances not only did Lutheran views spread freely, 
but other heresies appeared. A society was formed at Cmcow, under 
the influence of Francisco Lismanini, which not only ventilated the 
opinions of the more orthodox Relarmers, but also cast doubt upon the 
doctrine of Sri In 1546 the Hieformation +0 Poland received a 

great impulse by the expulsion from Bohemia of the Bohemian Brethren, 
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a-sect which received a definite organication about 1456, and had sure 
rived through many vicissitudes, preserving many of the more advanced 





Ferdinand, after other repressive meastires had failed, expelled them from 
his territories: and on their way towards Prussia they found temporary 
hospitality in Posen, where they were entertained by Andreas Gorka, 
the Castellan of Posen. The Bishop of Posen, however, before longer 
ctired their expulsion: they passed into Prossia, leaving behind, however, 
qe y Sonverts, and their congregations afterwards evangelised many 
districts of Posen and of Groat Poland. 

The reign of Sigismund Augustus (1548-72) saw the Polish Refar- 


Reform; but although the clergy procured the martyrdom of a poor 
priest, they found themselves helpless agninst the nobles. The Diet of 
152 left to the clergy the power of Judging heresy, but deprived them 
of the authority to inflict any civil or political penalty. In the same 
year a Polish Reformer, Modrzewski, laid before the King a remarkable 
and moderate scheme of national ecclesiastical reform: but there was no 
authority capable of carrying it out. In 1556 licence assumed the 
form of law, and the principle of cujus regio was carried to its extreme 
‘Sonsequence, when the Diet enacted that every nobleman could introdyce 
into his own house any form of worship at his pleasure, provided that 
it was in conformity with the Scriptures. ‘The King at this time also 


mass in the vernacular, communion in both kinds, the marriage of 

priests, the abolition of annates, and a National Council for Refo 

end the union of sects. He received in the following year a stinging 

reprimand from the fiery Pontiff for an offence in which he was little 
ore than « passive agent, 

_ The Reformation seemed to be triumphant But excessive liberty 
War 4 source of weakness. ‘The Bohemian brethren, indeed, formed 2 
durable union with the Genevan Churches in Poland in 1555, The 
former were most powerful in Posen and Great Poland, the latter in 
Little Poland and Lithuania. But the Lutherans werea persistent 
obstacle to union, It was hoped that the return of John Laski (i Lasco) 
to his native land in 15565 might put an end to divisions, ‘This men ber 
ofa noble Polish house had listened to the voice of Zwingli and Erasmus 
in his youth, and afterwards had renounced his prospects of high pre 
ferment in his own Church in order to preach reform. His self-denying 
labours in East Friesland had been crowned with success, and as head of 
the community of foreign Reformers in London he had won « reputation 
beyond the Channel, His gente nature, and the moderate character 
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of his opinions, which, although they were nearest to those of Calvin 
and Zwingli, were calculated to give the least possible offence to the 
Lotherans, raised great hopes of him asa mediator, But he died in 
1560, having effected nothing. 

Protestant dissensions continued, and the Protestant cause-was further 
discredited by the activity of the anti-T'rinitarians, Lismanini had 
openly dented the Trinity, and Bernardino Ochino in 1564 found many 
hearers, He was expelled, however, very shortly. ‘The Unitarians had 
their centre at Pinczow, near Cracow, and among their leaders were 
Peter Gonesius,a Pole. Even in the face of this double danger, from 
their own advanced wing and from the Catholic side, the Protestants 
failed to achieve unity, At length at the synod of Sandomir, 1570, 
mutual toleration rather than union was arranged between the Lutherans 
on the one hand, and the united Church of Genevans and Bohemians on 
the other, Thus the critical time of the death of Sigismund Augustus. 
in 1572 found the Protestant sects widely spread in the Polish dominions, 
enjoying virtual toleration, but probably not very deeply rooted in 
the Polish people, compromised by advanced freethinkers, and barely 
concealing their mutual antagonism, 

Meanwhile dangers were arising. The direct efforts of Stanislaus 
Hosius, the mission of Lippomani in 1555, and that af Commendoni in 
1563, did little to check the Reformed opinions, But from the intro- 
duction of the Jesuits into Poland at the suggestion of Cardinal Hosius 
in 1504, and from the transfer into their hands of the institutions of 
higher education founded by him in Poland, dates the beginning of a 
more insidious and effective opposition, which was destined in a period 
beyond our present scope to attain complete success. 

This brief note may serve to show the position of the new religions 
in Poland down to the death of Sigismund Augustus. But the name of 
Socinns is so closely linked with the religions history of that country and 
with that of the dissidentes de religione (the appellation given in Poland 
in 1573 to the adherents of the Reformation, though afterwards extended 
in its significance), that a word must be said about the two well-known 
teachers of that name. Lelio Sozini was a native af Siena, bom in 
1525. Attracted early by the writings of Luther, he made himself 
suspected at home, and travelled widely throughout Europe, coming 
into contact with all the leading Bikwe He visited Poland twice: 
and doubtless found kindred spirits there; he probably influenced 
Lismanini; but although the audacity of his opinions and the free 
expression of his doubts seem to have caused him to be regurded with 
suspicion by more orthodox Reformers, he docs not appear to have 
actually cenied the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. He died in 1562. His 
nephew, Fausto Sogzini, passed the line. He also was born at Siena 
in 1539, He came to Poland in 1579, after the anti-Trinitarian 
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nnens had long been developed there. Under Saf psec of the 
Transyly ian Prince, Stephen Bathory, the sect | flourished, and 
had aequired in the town of Racow its own school, church, and printing- 
press. Sozzini speedily won great influence, and was able to influence 
the doctrines of the Unitarians. Eventually the sect received his name, 
and was known as Soeinian, 

The distinctive doctrine of the Socinians was the denial of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the teaching of One God. They recognised 
divinity in the Father alone, and denied it to the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. They reverenced Christ as the Messiah, as a teacher and a 


followed also the Bible as their guide and standard ; @iving it their own 
interpretation, which differed from that of the Protestants and of the 
Fathers of Nicaea. They rejected the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin, and believed that salvation was to be obtained by conscientious 
following of Christ's hing, and virtuous living. They Tejected 
therefore also the doctrine of the Atonement. Baptism was for them 
ouly the symbol of admission into the Christian communion, and the 
Land's Supper a mere memorial, This remarkable sect had its origin 
in the active brains of speculative Tialians, its favourable ground for 
growth in the religious liberty or anarchy of Poland, but it received its 
detinite orgunisation, its tenets, and its name from Fausto Somini. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE CHURCH AND REFORM. 


Tire necessity of reform and of a spiritual regeneration of Catholiciam 
had been acknowledged again and again at the opening of the sixteenth 
admitted by the Sacred College, and at each Conclave the whole body of 
Cardinals pledged themselves to reform. Commissions were appointed 
but nothing came of them; and the Fifth Lateran Council (1512-17), 
instead of reforming the evils that had resulted from excessive centrali- 
sation, did little more than lay down the “ plenituda potestatis™ of the 
papal monarchy with an insistency that had hitherto found expression 

The vested interests of the officials of the Roman Court were in fact 
too strong for the forces working for reform; and the measures which 
might have obviated the schism and nipped the revolution in the bod 
were not taken until it was too late. The opponents of refortn had the 
strength of a group of men working together with a definite knowledge 
of what they wanted to defend ‘The Catholic reformers on the other 
hand were scattered, voices in the desert, with no means of common 
action. Nor, when opportunities occurred to them, were they for long 
agreed as to the particular lines reform should take ‘The seeds of the 
inter divisions among the Catholie reformers existed from the very first, 
and the course of eventa soon led to those differences becoming acute. 
For men desired reform from very different motives: ‘The ascetic tem- 
~erament saw nothing but the moral abuses and the corruption of the 
clergy ; the humanist desired a greater freedom of thought, and « certain 
toleration of divergences of opinion which was abhorrent to the doctrinal 
reformer. The latter Rae! with the humanist the wish for « recon: 
struction of the traditional dogma, but wished to see the line between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy drawn with no uncertain hand, Ultimately, 
two great parties evolved themselves among the Catholic reformers: the 
one desired conciliation and the discovery of a common ground on. 
which the old and the new idexs might be harmonised; the other, while 
sharing with the former party its indignation at the moral corruption af 
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the Church, yet perted company with it with regard to the reform of 
doctrine. The supremacy of St Thomas and of the great scholastic 
must be preserved, and the whole body of dogma which the Middle Ages 
had evolved must be retained. Concession of any kind was not to be 
heard of ; and this party believed that a further increase of the powers 
of the Papacy and of the centralisation of authority was the surest 
safeguard of the Church. The former party wished for a real Catholic 
reformation; the latter succeeded in reducing a movement which started 
with so great a promise to little more than a counter-reformation. It will 
be our purpose in this chapter to sketch the steps by which this was 
brought about, and all real reform, such as might have concilinted 
nascent Protestantism and preserved the unity of the Western Church, 
was made impossible. 


The aspirations of scattered individualu for reform first found a 
nucleus and an organisation in the “Oratory of Divine Love,” founded 
at Rome towards the end of the Pontificate of Leo X. ‘This famous 
and upright laymen who were connected with the Court of Rome in that 
day. ‘They met for prayer and meditation in the little church of 
Santi Silvestro © Dorotea in Trastevere and discussed means for the puri: 
fication of the Church. Almost every tendency of thought and tem- 
perament among the Catholic reformers was to be found there. Caraffa 
and Sadoleto, Gaetano da ‘Thiene and Giberti were alike members, The 
ascetic and the humanist, the practical and the doctrinal reformer met 
together and worked in harmony. Their numbers were some fifty or 
sixty in all. In the last years of the Pagan Rennissance, when its weaker 
elements were coming to the surface, and when decadence rather than a 
new interest in life was becoming its keynote, there was thus growing in 
numbers and influence a party full of promise for the future history of 
the Church. A stern and almost Puritan moral ideal was combined 
with « belief that there was no essential antagonism between faith and 
éulture, between profane learning and Christian knowledge. As the 
great medieval theologians and scholastics had interpreted Christianity 
ledge of their time, so now in the Oratory of Divine Love the feeling 
found expression that the work had to be done afresh, and that the new 
revelation given to men by the Renaissance must be incorporated into 
the system of Christinn thought, 

Nor was it only the desire for a closer alliance between Christianity 
and humantsm which bound many of these men together. Augustine 
had always been a force in the medieval Church, and the Augustinian 
elements in its theology were ever again asserting themselves and claim- 
ing supremacy. The attraction of Augustine felt 20 strongly by Luther 
was not felt only by him, ‘The end of the fifteenth and the begirming of 
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_ the sixteenth centuries were marked by « renewed study of St Augustine 
in many quarters, and by a consequent revival of the Pauline ideas of Jus- 
tification in different forms, As Reginald Pole said in ont of his letters, 
the jewel which the Church had so long kept half concealed was agai 
brought to light. This trend of thought found expression in the writings 
of ‘Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajctan, and for some time was looked on 
with favour in the highest quarters of the Church. ‘That section of the 
Oratory of Divine Love which wished to spiritualise theology and to 
deepen the bases of the Christian life found ample support in the - 
accepted theolagy of the day. 

Venice was the home from which came many of the thinkers of this 
type in the Oratory of Divine Love. After the Sack of Rome in 1597 its 
members were scattered; but in m short time many of them met again at 
most influential of the new members. Giberti had become Bishop of 
Verona in 1524, and his household became a new centre for the reforming 
movement, His administration of his diocese set an example to other 
prelates; and his reform of his clergy served in many ways as a model to 
the Fathers at Trent, though he himself’ did not live to take any achive 
part in that assembly. At Padua Reginald Pole spent many years, and 
though he was only o layman his manner of life and conduct of his 
household were not unworthy to be compared with those of Giberti. The 
University of Padus numbered then among its teachers some of the most 
eminent scholars of the day, and it was one of the centres of the Christian 
» Henalssance, Modena also was one of the strongholds of the Catholic 

reformers; Giovanni Morone, «ho afterwards with difficulty escaped the 











charge of heresy, was its Bishop. Sadoleta, Bishop of Carpentras, Gregorio 
Cortese, and other leaders of the movement either were Modenese or had 
been connected with Modenn. The union of scholarship and holiness of 
life with zeal for practical reform, as exemplified in these men, is rare in 


The movement for reform from within thus inaugurated in Italy did 
not become a power in official circles in Rome until the pontificate of 
Paul IIL The paper reforms of the Fifth Lateran remained a dead 
reign, nevertheless, will ever bo memorable from his confession that the 
source of the poison which was corrupting the whole Church was in the 
papal Court, nay even in the Pontiff’ themselves, Ignorant of the 
world, ignorant of the forces at work in Home itself, Adrian was helpless. 
if be had bad any measure of success, his reforms would have been of # 
wamtenes Poeven kind alone. Having lived most of his life in 
St Thomus was his master, and he did not wih te go beyond the work of 
the greatest of medieval thinkers. Adrian wais a precursor of Curaifa 
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and the later Counter-Reformation, rather than of the peace-loving 
Contarini aml the learned Giberti 
Clement VII, of the House of Medici, was well-meaning and wished to 
srt pe agi oe The hell through which the 
Papacy passed during his pontificate was indeed paved with good in- 
tentions, but they all came to-nothing. The cares of the temporal power 
and the interests of his family left little time for the reformation of 
society. Still in 1624 the Roman Congregation was eet up to reform 
the clergy; but in the troublous years which followed, leading up to 
the Sack of Rome, little could te done, Giberti, who with Nicholas 
the Cardinal of Capua, appears to have influenced Clement's 
policy in, thote: early yeara of his reign, had litte time to spare from 
secular affairs; and it was not until he finally retired to his Bishopric of 
Verona that he obtained an opportunity of playing the part of a reformer, 
This, while the Teutonic lands were rapidly falling away from the Church, 
nothing was done in Rome itself to heal the abuses which all men 
acknowledged to be erying for reform, 
| ‘There was one remedy for the Church's evils which was « nightmare 
to Clement. A reform of the Church by « free General Council was 
n cry which grew in intensity and sprang up from many quarters as 
Clement's vacillating reign dragged on its way. Luther had a appealed 
Secca. the “Fc to Beer Gamera Counsell and the eppeal wes echoed in 
the German Diets. Charles himself took up the idea; but, as it soon 
came to be seen that what Charles meant by a General Conncil was very 
different from that desired by the Protestants, the enthusiasm for it soon 
cooled down in Germany; and the idea of a National Council for the . 
settlement of the affairs of religion took its place. At times, when it 
was a useful weapon to be used against the Pope, Charles also gave the 
idea of a National Council hic suppert; bat he sincerely desired the con- 
vocation of an Ecumenical Council, and he fell back on the alternative 
only when the conduct of the Papary forced his hands. General Councils 
had ominous memories for the Papacy since the days of Pisa, Constanee, 
and Basel; and Clement no doubt felt that the government of the 
Church daring his pontifieste would not stand the ordeal of « public 
examination. sprreapreacarea pi Mas Le pie plamar camel Sn 
could foresee whither they might ultimately lead. Clement succeeded in 
putting off the evil day at the price of etLIng i : 
their own course. 

With Clement's successor, Alessandro Farnese, who took the title of 
Paul TL (1594), 4 new era began; and at last the party of Catholic 
as possi apap as Nas Sy One of the first acts of the new Pope 
waa to canfer a 's hat upon Gasparo Centarini; and soon after 
seoratiy Socearecos ated Role alfa received ie cred purple The leaders 
among the Catholic reformers were summoned to Rome. On January 90, 
1536, a Bull was read in the Consistary for the refuria of many of the 
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papal offices, but it was not published; and in the summer of the sme 
year Paul appointed a commission of nine to report on the reforms that 
were needful. The nine members of the commission were Contarini, 
Caraffa, Sadoleto, Giberti, Pole, Alcander, Federivo Fregoso, Gregorio 
report presented in 1637 is the well-known Consilium delectorum carili- 
nuiium et aliorum praclatorwm de emendanda ecelesia, The great principle 
to which they return again and again is that lawa ought not to be dis 
nage with save for grave cause, and that even then no money should 

taken for dispensation. ‘To the aystem of money payments they toe 
the chief evils of the Roman Court. Everything could be obtained for 
money, however hurtful it might be to the general welfare of the Church. 
The report does not confine itself to the evils at the fountain-head. The 
whole Church was infected with corruption. Unfit persons were habitually 
upon the revenues of benefices which made it impossible for the holder to 
live an honest life. LExpectatives and reservations had a demoralisi 
effect. Residence was ect 






and exemptions from the authority of the Ordinary enabled leaders of 
no better than the sculars, Scandals were frequent in the religious 
residence, and accumulated offices in their persons. Indulgences were 
excessive in number, and superstitious practices were too often encouraged. 
Much evil had followed from the granting of marriage dispensations ; 
and absolutions for the sin of simony could be obtained for a mere song. 
In Rome itself the services were slovenly conducted and the whole priest- 
hood was sordid. Loose women were openly received even in the houses 
of Cardinals, Unbelief grew and y disputations on 





trivial points disturbed the faith of the vulgar, It was the duty of the 


Mother and Mistress of all Churches to lead the way in the ame: 

Simultaneously with the appointment of this remarkable commission 
for reform Paul III published a Bull (May 29, 1596), ; i 
General Council to meet at Mantua in May, 1537; and a Bull of 
Reformation was published in September, 1536. But the renewal of war 
prevented the: Council from esermbling, and its meeting was deferred. 
Meanwhile little was done to carry out the proposals of the reform 
commission. It was decided on the suggestion of the Cardinal of 
Capua, Nicholas Schomberg, not to publish the report, as it revealed 
* many grave scandals in connexion with the Holy See. The docu- 
ment was however pri y printed in Rome, and by some means 
® copy reached Germany. It was republished there with scoffing 
comments, ‘This incident shows that there was little chance of any 
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pupal attempts at reform being regarded in Germany as seriously 
intended. A beginning was indeed made at Rome. ‘The offices of the 
Datary, the Chancery, and the Penitentiary were overhauled: and 
a report signed by Contarini, Caraffa, Aleander, and Badia—the 
“ Consilium quatiuer delectorum a Paulo £11 super Reformatione sanctac 
Romanae Ecclesiae "—was in the autumn of 1537 presented to the Pope. 

But in reality little seems to have-been done, The General Council 
never met at Mantua. The Duke did not desire its presence in his 
territory ; and the war between Charles and Francis made it practically 
impossible. ‘The Council wes then summoned to meet at Vicenza on 
May 1, 1438, but it again had to be postponed, It soon becume clear 
that the Pope's zeal for reform was rapidly waning. Contarini did 
his best to stir him up to action. In his “ Epistola de potestate 
Pontificis in usw clavium™ ond in his “De potestate Pontificir in 
Sono itionidu - he empna a1: ba the propositions that the Papacy 
was a sacred charge, and that its powers were to be used for the 

i of the Church and not to its destruction. In all Contarints 
writings the conception of the Papacy as s monarchy and not « 
tyranny appears. It is a monarchy over freemen, and its powers are 
to be used according to the light of reason. Though the Catholic 
reformers ‘held strongly to the divine mission of the Papacy im the 
Church, they distinguished carefully between the legitimate and the 
illegitimate exercise of its authority. Freely the Papacy had received, 
freely it should give, The whole official system of the Curia with its 
fees and extortions had become a scandal. An iniquitous traffic in 
sacred things had grown up. Conturini appealed to the Pope to root 
out effectively this canker, which was destroying the spiritual life of the 
Church. In November, 1538, Contarini travelled with Paul TIT to Ostia, 
and they discussed his writings. “Our good old man,” as Contarini 
calls him in « letter to Pole, made him sit by his side, and talked with 
him sbout the reform of the compositiones, 'The Pope 
feeling that his Hopes were thus awakened anew at the moment when 
he was about to give way to despair. 

Sarpi doubts the sincerity of Panui II with regard to reform. He 
believes that the Pope took up various projects of reform’merely as an 
exeuse to prove that a Council was ummecessary. But Sarpn's pire jurlice: 
always blinds him to any good action on the part of « Pope; and there 
is little doubt that Paul was in earnest in wishing to remove the graver 
abuses of the papal Court. But he was an old man when he ascended 
the papal throne, and his energy did not increase with years; more- 
over, he was not a zealot, possessed with one overmastering idea. The 
interests of his family, his own personal comfort, and the dignity of the 
Holy See, were to him things that were not to be lightly risked in the 
carrying out of any scheme of reform, 
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Nothing came immediately of his talk with Contarini in the autumn 
af 1558; but in the spring of 1540 a fresh, and, as it appeared, a 
more energetic beginning of reform was made in Rome, In April 
Giberti was summoned from his diocese to give the Seared College the 
benefit of his experience ; and commissions were appointed for carrying 
out reforms in the Apostolic Chamber, the Rota, the Chancery, and the 
Penitentiary. The hopes with which the pontificate had begun were 
fully revived. Giovanni Morone, the papal Nuncio in Germany, had again 
and again in his letters pressed upon the Pope the necessity of « Council 
and of energetic measures of reform, if the Church was to be saved in 
Germany. Morone’s instructions ordered him to be as conciliatory as 
possible; and it seemed that moderate men on both sides might arrange 
an understanding. ‘The proposal of Faber, the Bishop of Vienna, to 
condemn as heretical a series of propositions selected from Lutheran 
writers, ins pe Nia the Pope. The failure so far of the 
attempts to assemble a General Council made Charles fall back on 4 
series of national conferences, in which endeavours were made to find 
some common terms of agreement that might serve as a basis for the 
action of the Ecumenica) Council when it should meet. 

It was in pursuance of this policy that the famous Religious Colloq’ 
Hagenan (June, 1540) and at Worms (November, 1540), ‘The detailed 
story of the negotiations belongs to the history of Germany; but the 
discussions which took place are of interest to us ns showing the extent 
of the reconstruction of the Church system to which the most liberal 
of the Catholic reformers were prepared to consent: Agreement was 
arrived at on the fundamental articles of Original Sin, Free Will, 
and Justification. With regard to the last, a neutral formula was 
arrived at midway between the Lutheran doctrine and that formulated 
Inter at ‘Trent. Justification was two-fold, and depended both on 
“inherent” and on “imputed” righteousness, It was attained by faith; 
but that faith must be living and active, The marriage of priests might 
be permitted but mot encouraged, as also communion in both kinds. 
On the general doctrine of the Sacraments, and especially on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, agreement was found more difficult; and when the 
papal prerogatives came on for discussion a clear divergence of opinion 
showed itself, It was clear thnt, after concessions an both sides, « 
considerable gulf still remained between them. Moreover, even if the 
: ers could come to terms, there were still Luther and the Popo 
to reckon with. Luther wes suspicious, even unduly suspicious, of all 
papal advances; and he refused. to believe in the sincerity of proposals 
in which his old adversary Eck had a share. The Pope, on the other 
hand, unhesitatingly rejected any ambiguous definition of the papal 
prerogative and of the doctrine of the Sacraments ; and the agreement 
on Justification was viewed with suspicion in Rome, and only tolerated 
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after much explanation, It was clear that no final settlement could be 
carried at the conference, which was accordingly brought to an end by 
the Emperor at the beginning of June, 1541. | | 

Something at any rate had been gained, and the heginnings of a 
peaceful solution had been made, ‘That complete sncress should have 
been attained at Hatisbon wes probably impossible from the first. The 
exigencies of the political situation at the time made it the interest 
of the enemies of Charles to prevent a settlement of the religious 
difficulties, which it was feared would strengthen his hands. Morec 
it was clear that the Catholic reformers were no longer as united as 
they had been; and their influence over the Pope was evidently lessening, 
Caraffa was drifting apart from his colleagues, and was rapidly becoming 
the leader of 2 party whose spirit was very different from that of the 
gracious idealists with whom he had bem nasociated. ‘The future of 
Catholicism lay in the balance; and the next few years would determine 
for centuries the attitude of the Roman Church towards the modern world, 
its politics, and its thought. Tt may be that when the Colloquy of 
Ratisbon took place it was already too late to save the unity of the 
Church in Germany. But to contemporaries even that did not seem 
quite hopeless. Tt was difficult for men living in the midst of the drama 
to realise how far the world hod moved from its’ old orbit and how few 
of the old landmarks remained. To declare dogmatically, however, 
that the attempt at compromise made at Ratishon was doomed to failure 
from the first is to assume that Protestantism and Catholicism had 
already taken up the definite positions which they reached at the end 
of the century. In the case of Catholiciam, however, it was only after 
a strugele, the issue of which was long doubtful, that tte attitude was 
definitely determined. 
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The revival of religious life combined with a strict adherence to the 
ald scholastic dogma—the feeling, as Carnesecchi put it, that men had 
the Catholic religion, and only desired that it should be better preached— 
revealed itself first in an awakening of the old religious Orders and the 
formation of others to meet new needs. ‘The numerous exemptions from 
episcopal jurisdiction possessed by the old Orders had given rise to many 
grave abuses, atid contributed to the slackening of their spiritual life. 
Spain, the home of religious orthodoxy united with religious geal, led 
the way in reform. The achievenient of national unity at the end of 
the fifteenth century brought with it « revival of the Spanish Church. 
The State used the Church for its own pttrposes, and the royal authority 
became all powerful. The Spanish hierarchy, though always fervently 
Catholic, was never ultramontane, Pupal interference was carefully 
limited; and, with the aid of the revived Inquisition, Ximenes reformed 
and the morals of the Spanish clergy soon compared favourably with those 
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of the rest of Christendom. A revival of Scholasticism in its Thomist 
form took place, of which the great Dominican Melchior Cano became 
Inter the chief exponent. po alegre pred we et 
episcopate. Bishops were not merely curates of the Pope. The noblor 
sides of medieval Christianity were again displayed. to; thse-worid bytes 
Spanish Church. Rise Parker aide; thie “horsont of Hho: 

intellectual Sictaesrcal bent Saubrome-oddodt: he 2k, tha'dbdetent mena 
human freedom and the rights of conscience, were there also; but in a 
narrower sphere the seeds were being sown of one of the greatest 
religious revivals the world hes seen. ‘The line which events took in 
Spain could not fail in time to react upon the Catholic reform movement 
in Italy; and that reaction became more and more powerful. The 
inspiration of the movement in Italy was at first indigenous; but in 
time the gloomy fanaticism of Spain overshadowed it and crashed ont 
its more humane elements, 

But in its beginnings the movement was a spontaneous expression of 
the single desire to make the Catholic religion once more « reality. With 
many it took the form of a restoration of the primitive austerity of the 
older Orders. Gregorio Cortese recalled to its ideal the Italian Benedictine 
Congregation, reorganised in. 1604, and impressed upon it its duty of - 
supporting the Church by its learning. The Camaldolese, an offshoot 
of the Benedictines founded by St Romuald in the eleventh century, were 
reformed by Paolo Giustiniani, a member of a noble Venetian family. 
A number of these monks under his direction led an ascetic life at Maseaccio, 
between Ancona and Camerino. After his death in 1528 Monte Corone, 
became the centre of the new Congregation; and the Order apread rapidly 
throughout Southern Europe. The old monastic Orders, however, only 
set an example which, powerful for good though it was, went but a 
little way in restoring Catholiciam among the people. It was reserved 
for the Franciscans and for new religions societies to bring about a 
revival of popular religion. In 1526 Matteo de" Bassi was authorised 
by Clement VII to found a reformed branch of Franciscans, pledged to 
revive the simple rule of their founder. They came to be known as 
Capuchins from their garb. Simple and superstitious, they appealed to 
the populace; sad Fiiny ‘betaredl fied atattoall acider eiat cae canare ok 
the people. Religion was vulgerised in their hands, and their influence 
was not altogether far good. Some of them embraced Protestant ideas: 
and for « tine the Order was viewed with some suspicion, But to 
the Capuchins more than perhaps to any other organisation does the 
Roman Church owe the preservation of the mass of the Italian people 
in ber fold. 

The older Orders of monks and friars were, however, unequal by them- 
selves to achieving the regeneration of Catholicism. ‘The secular clergy in 
many perts had fallen into a lower state of degradation than the regulars; 
and it was one of the chief concerns of the Oratory of Divine Love to 
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bring the parish priests toa sense of their high calling, Tyo of the 
members of the Oratory, Gartano da Thiene and Giovanni Pietro 
Caraffa, took the first active steps to effect this reformation. Gaetano 
dz Thiene, of an ancient family of Vicenza, was one of the pronotar: 
participant: at the papal Court under Julius If. "The life, however, became 
He was one of the earliest members of the Oratory, After a short 
time he left Rome and worked in Vicenza and Venice, preaching to 
the people and doing good works, His experience there taught him 
that the weakness of the Church was largely due to the inefficiency and 
corruption of the parochial clenzy. Accordingly, in 1523, he returned to 
Home with the idea of founding a society to remedy this evil. ‘There he 
again met Caraffa, who at once fell in with his views; and the two worked 
together to achieve thix end. The Canons Regular of St Aucustine muy 
have suggested to Gaetano da Thiene the Order which they obtained the 
permission of Clement VIT to found in 1524. 

The new society was to consist of ordinary secular clergy bound 
together by the three mouastic vows. They were to be, in short, secular 

iests with the vows of monks. The reformation of the clergy and a 
e of contemplation were to be the objects of the society, 

The new society is important, not so much on account of its own 
work among the secular clergy as for the example it st. It always 
remained small in numbers, and its membership came to be confined to 
the nobility. Though the original conception was due to Gaetano da 
Thiene, yet it was from Carnffa thet the society took its name. it 
berame known as the Order of Theatines after his see of Chieti (Theate). 
It was no doubt largely due to his administrative ability and power of 
organisation that the society was a success, It found many imitators. 
Milanese, 1528, by Girolamo Miani, son of m Venetian senator: and 
at Milan the Order of Barnabites was established about 1590 by three 
were extremely successful in their labours; and their society carried 
into practice far and wide the scheme which Gaetano da Thiens 
had been the first to conceive for the improvement of the secular 








Quietly and unostentatiously, with little active assistance from the 
papal Court, the regeneration of Catholicism in Ttaly was thus begun. 
Caraffa was the guiding genius in the work, so far as a movement which 
was so wide can be connected with « single man; and it was pregnant 
with importance for the future that he was growing more and more 
estranged from the liberal Catholic reformers, with whom he had 
at one time worked in the Omtory of Divine Love. The path which 
reduction of papal prerogative, and « considerable restatement of the 
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traditional dogma, meant a hreak with the past which, when its full 
import dawned upon them, shocked Caraffa and those who cling to 
medieval Christianity. The Ratisbon proposals of 1541 opened their 
eyes, and the parting of the ways came, ‘The group of Catholic reformers 
split in two, und the division paralysed for a time the work which had 
been begun with the Consifium de emendanda ecclesia. Until it was clear 
that a reform of morals would not entail any surrender of medieval! 
theology and of the medieval aystem of Church government, Carnffa end 
his friends made impossible any general scheme of reform. ‘The new 
Orders, the Theatines, the Barnabites, and the Capuchins, were restoring 
Catholicism rapidly on the old lines. Their work went steadily on, and 
meanwhile it was enough to wait, pi Lishopa sais Seretbnitevee Nesta. 
and not as Contarini, wanted it to be done. ‘The progres wever, 
was not as rapid as might have been wished, until two agencies appeared 
upon the scene which became the most potent of the forces that re- 
generated Catholiciam, and breathed into it a militant : making 
all conciliation impossible. ‘The Inquisition—the Holy Office for the 
Universal Church—and the Soctety of Jess were the new organisations 
which achieved the work. 
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The Inquisition which was set up In Rome in 1542 by the Bull 
Lice? tmitio was not new, but the adaptation of an old organisation 
to the changed conditions of the times. The tendency to persecute 
appeared in the Chureh in very early days, but its lawfulness was always 
challenged ; and it was not until the eleventh and twelfth centuries: that 
any deliberate attempt was made to persecute systematically. A wave 
of heresy then passed over western Europe. Dualism and 
always prevalent in the Enst, obtained a firm footing in the West: and 
the south of France became their stronghold. The Church became. 
alarmed at the spread of ideas which not only were subversive of 
Christian faith but threatened the foundations of society and morals. 
The crusading spirit wae diverted from the infidel to the heretic ‘The 
Albigensian crusade achieved its purpose, But something more was 
needed than an occasional holy war upon heresy. The work was taken 
in hand at first by the new episcopal Courts, which were beginning 
to administer the recently codified Canon Law in every diocese. But 
their action was spasmodic; GEL, ae ee 
were reinforced by a papal Inquisition entrusted to the Daminics 
Franciscan Orders. It was regulated by the papal Legntes and ita 
authority was enforced by provincial Councils. The Papacy however 
wpilbnp har en band of it} and side by side with it the old 
episcopal Inquisition went on, episcopate viewed the Inqui- 
sition with jealousy, and in the fourteenth cent sor 5 pga 
extent in limiting its powers. In the fifteenth century its work was 
done and its activity ceased. It had stamped out heresy in Central 
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arope at an awful expenditure of human life and at the cost of a 
complete perversion of the spirit of Christianity. 

At the moment however when it was about to disappear Spain 
asked for its introduction into that country. ‘The problem of the Moors 
and the-lews prompted the request; and on November 1, 1477, Sixtus IV 
authorised Ferdinand and Isabella to set up the Inquisition in their 
States. The Papacy consented with reluctance; and both Sixtus IV and 
Innocent VII reserved a right of appeal to the Holy See. But they 
were both obliged to give way; and by a brief of August 23, 1497, 
remain uncer its direct control, ‘The Spanish monarchy was responsible 
for it and used it us an instrument of State, though at times the terrifi 
with which Torquemada did his work achieved ity object; and when 
Ximenes became Chief Inquisitor in 1607 the Rerceness of persecution 
fo some extent relayed. It was this third or Spanish form of the Ingui- 
sition the success of which FUL per eae 1 to. Carnfia the setting ie) of an 
Inguisition in Rome to supervise the whole Church. The idea was 
warmly supported by Ignatius Loyola; and accordingly Paul IIL, by « 
Hull of July 21, 1542, set up the Holy Office of the Universal Charch. 
Six Cardinals were appointel! commissioners, and were given power as 
Inquisitors in matters of faith on both sides of the Alps. The Papacy 
thus provided itself with a centralised machinery, which enabled it to 
supervise the measures taken for checking the spread of the new opinions, 
Pius IV and Pins V extended the powers of the Inquisition, and its 
organisation peached ity most developed form under Sixtus V, who 
by the Bull Joemensa remodelled it along with the other Roman 
congregations, ‘The number of Cardinals composing it was increased to 
twelve; and there were in addition « Commissary, an Assessor, and a 
hedy of Consultors, who were chasen from among canonists and theo- 
logians, Besides these officials, there were numerous Qualificators who 

ave their opinion on questions submitted to them, ‘There were also 
an wilvocate charged with the defence of accused persons, and other 
subordinates. ‘The Ronan Inquisition not only proceeded against any 
persons directly delated to it, but also heard appeals from the sentences 
of Courts of the Inquisition in other localities, Inquisitors were in 
addition sent by it to any place where they appeared to be needed, 

Though the sphere of active work of the Roman Inquisition was 
caifined to Htaly, it achieved the purpose, mot only of stamping out 
Protestantism in the peninsula, but of minging back the old intolerant 
spirit into the government, of the Church. Conciliation and confessions 
of failure could not go hand in hand with the Inquisition. ‘The failure of 
Contarini at Ratisbon in 1641, followed by the establishment of Lhe Inqui- 
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in its narrower sense. A restoration of Catholicism by violence and 
irresistible force was beginning, which wns driving the party of con- 
ciliation from the field and rendering all their endeavours useless. 
‘The proposals of the peacemukers were belied by the actions of the 


The Society of Jesus was the second of the two great organisations 
which rose up to save the tottering Church. What the papal Inquisition 
dlid for Italy the Society of Jesus did for the Catholic Church throughout 
fopms of influence were posible; and in the Society of Jesug the most 
powerful missionary organisation the world hay ever was placed at 
the disposal of the Papacy. With rapidity little short of marvellous the 
Society spread not only throughout Europe but-to China and the Indies, 
and became one of the chief powers in the counsels of the Church. 
Jesuit Fathers moulded to « considerable extent the dogmatic decrees at 

emergence of the Pupacy frim the ordeal of the Council, 
with its prerogative increased rather than diminished, was largely die 
to their efforts. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Reealde, their founder, was born in 1491 at the 
enslle of Loyola in Guipurcos, He serve] as a pave at the Court of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, and his youth and early manhood were devated 
to the profession of arms A severe wound which he received at the 
siege of Pampeluna in 152] Jamed him for life. During « long anil 
painful period of convalescence there fell into his hands several books 
dealing with the life of Christ and the hetoic deeds of the Saints. Sa 
deep an impression was made upon his mind that he determined to devote 
himself entirely to the service of God and tranefer his alleciance from 
an earthly to a heavenly army. Restored to health early in 1522, he set 
out asa knight errant of Christ and the Virgin, We hear'of him first 
at Montserrat ata shrine of the Virgin famous throoghout Spain. But 
his stay here was short, and we next find him at Manresa not far from 
Montserrat. At Manresa, according to the traditional story, Tonatite 
had his celebrated vision lasting for eight days, in which the plan of 
his society was revealed to him and the method which he worked out in 
his Sparituc! Eeercises, ‘There is reason to believe, however, that the 
evolution of his great idca was a very gradual process, and Uhat he owed 
more to other than his disciples have been usually willing to admit, 
At any tate we know for certain that he left Manresa early in 1523 as a 
pilgrim for the Holy Land. He had already conceived the idea of 
founding a great society for the service of the Church, But its exact 
nature was not yet at all clear in his mind. Ignatius had little know- 
ledge of the great world and its needs. To a Spaniard war with the 
infidel was an obvious jdea: and it is not surprising that the Tp Lest 
of Jerusalem should occur to him at the first as the most landable object 
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for his society, His stay at Jerusalem was not, however, very successful, 
A reckless enthusiast might cans: trouble amidst a Mohammadan popu 
lation; and Ignatius was refused permission to remain in Jerusalem and 
returned to Venice in 1524, 

But the long journey had left its mark on his mind. He perceived 
his ignorance of the world and his lack of education, and he determined 
to do his best to remedy these defects. From 1594 to 1428 he studied at 
the Universities of Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanca: and in 1528 he 
proceeded to the University of Paris, It has heen suggested that fear 
of the Inquisition prompted him to this step; for twice, once at Aleals 
and once at Salamanca, he hed fallen under its suspicion and narrowly 
escaped condemnation. At Paris Ignatius proceeded mare cautiously ; 
and the seven years of his stay there mark the crisis of his life when the 
visionary and enthusiast developed into an organiser and leader of 
men, Patiently and quietly, aecepting no rebuff, he esthered round him 
one by one a little band whom he had infected with his enthusiasm, 
Pierre Lefevre, a Savoyard, was his first disciple Through him he 
obtained an influence over Francis Kavier, the future Apostle of the 
Indies, though he was no easy conquest. Diego (Jacobus) Laynez and 
Alfonso Salmeron, both Spaniards, were the next converts; and 
Nicholas Bobadilla and Simon Rodriguez soon followed. On August 15, 
church et Montmartre und made a vow of poverty and chastity, They 
also solemnly bound themselves to go to Jerusalem for the glory of God 
when they had finished their courses at the University ; but, if it was 
found impossible to do so within a year, they agreed to throw themselves 
at the feet of the Holy Father and place themselves absolutely at his 

Accordingly in 1537 they left Paris and went to Venice with the 
object of reaching the Holy Land. On the eve of their leaving Paris 
Lefévre had gained three fresh recruits, Clamde le Jay, Jean Codure, and 
Pasquier-Brouet; when Ignatius, wha had meanwhile visited Spain, 
reyoined his companions, the little band had thus increased to ten, 
They, however, found it impossible to proceed to Jertualem in conse- 
quence of the war with the Turks, and therefore, in accordance with 
their vow, determined to offer their service to the Pope. It was at 
Venice that Carafla and Ignatius met, and it is probable that it was 
Caraffa’s influence which brought home to Ignatius that there was more 
important work for him and his disciples nearer home. ‘The infidel was 
at the time less of a danger to the Church than the heretic; and, just as 
in the middie ages the transition from) a crusade against the one to a 
crusade against the other was easy, so now it was not difficult to persuade 








Ignatius that his true mission waa the extirpation of Protestantism and 


Caraifa would have wished Ignatius and his disciples to unite 


themselves to his favourite Order of ‘Theatines, but to this Ignatius 
would in no way consent. He felt his own peculiar mission vividly, and 
what were to be the characteristic features of his Institute were rapidly 
taking shape in his mind. Though displeased by the refusal of Ignatins 
to conform to his wishes, Caraffa none the less gave him every encourage- 
ment. Carnffa’s later dislike of the Society when he was Pope was due 
to deeper catises than Ignatius’ refimal to throw in his lot with him. 
The diplomatic skill which had marked Ignatius ever since he left Spain 
in 1528 displayed itself in the caution with which he approached the 
Holy See. Accompanied by Lefevre and Laynez, he determined to visit 
Rome, leaving his other companions to carry on in northern Italy the 
work of preaching and teaching and the gathering of fresh disciples, 
which they had begun in Venice. He fell: it was necessary to survey the 
ground at Rome before attempting to to settle there. On his journey 
had « vision in « little church not far from Rome, which shows 
that the worldly wisdom which he had scquired had not dimmed bis 
sense of a divine mission. God appeared to him in this wayside 
sanctuary, and he heard a voice saying, “ Ego vobis Romae propitius ero” 
It was October, 1539, when the three enthusiasts reached Rome. 
Reform was in the air; and, though, as we have seen, little was done to 
carry out the suggestions of the Consilium de emendanda eclesia, yet 
Paul III was ready to give every encouragement to any scheme for the 
improvement of the Church which did not call for any great self-denial 
on the part of the Papocy itself. Ignatius and his companions were 
accordingly favourably received and euthorised ta preach a reform of 
manners in Rome. ‘The door thus being opened, Ignatius felt that the 
time had come to summon his other disciples to join him. At Easter, 
1538, the little band were again united; and the work which they had 
begun in northern Italy was extended to Rome, Contarini, as well 
ag Caraffa, welcomed new allies and became their protector. It only 
remained for [gnativs and his friends to draw up a definite Rule and to 
obtain confirmation from the Pope. 
ote angie ee aa ada up indicating the objects and 
nati oposed Society. ‘Their petition was referred to a 
committer of three Cutinala with Guidiccioni ot its head, who at first 
unfavourably on the scheme. The needs of the day required 
the reform or suppression of cxisting religious Orders rather than the 
creation of new. Ignatius was however oot discouraged. He worked 
on; and #t length on September 27, 1540, the opposition was overcome, 
and by the Bull Regimini militantis ecclesiae the Society of Jesus was 
founded, The Boll contained # recitation of the petition of Ignatius 
and his companions; and it is the only certain authority in our posses- 
sion from which we can learn the nature of his plam in its early form. 
The first thing which strikes the reader is that, while the obj of the 
Society ure clearly indicated, its constitution is only vaguely outlined. 
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its members are to bear arms in the service of Christ and of the Roman 
Pontiff, His Vicar, to whom they are to take a special vow of obedience 
They are to be the militia of the Holy See, devoting themselves to its 
service whenever it may direct. As preachers and directors of consciences 
they are to work for the propagation of the faith, and above all b 
means of the education of the young, ‘They are to take the vows of 
poverty and chastity, and obedience to the General whom they set over 
themselves, in all things which concern the observance of their Rule, 
The power granted to the General is unprecedented in its extents 
The right of command belongs to him entirely. He is to decide for 
each his vocation and define his work, ‘This is the only indication. in 
the Bull of the elaborste hierarchy of degrees which appears in the later 
canstitution of the Society, At the same time this apparently absolute 
power granted to the General is limited by the fact that in certain cases 
he ts to take the advice of his council, which is to consist, in important 
matters, of the greater part of the Society, while in affairs of less 
moment those members who happen to be in his immedinte neighbour- 
of probation before admision to the Society, there ja an apparent 
approximation to the constitutions of the older religigus Orders, in 
which, however much stress might be laid on the duty of obedience to 
anthority, that authority was always bound to act in a canonical and 
constitutional way. If then the scheme Inid before Paul II contained 
the germ from which the matured constitution of the Society was to 
grow, yet there were also present in it elements which disouised the 
extent to which the Society was a new departure. The language of 
Ignatius’ petition is not inconsistent in its main features with the future 
constitution of the Society, but it did not necessarily imply it The 
unique nature af the new organisation was not fully realised by the 
offeials of the Roman Court, ‘The limitation of the number of members 
did not intend it to grow to unmanageable size until its tendencies 
On April 4, 1541, six out of the original-ten members of the Society, 
who were then in Rome—Iynatius, Laynes, Salmeron, Le Jay, Pasquier- 
absent with the exception of Bobadilla had sent their votes im writing. 
Tguatius was unanimously elected. He, however, refused the honour: 
but he was again elected on April 7. At last on April 17 he gave way; 
and ou April 22 he received the vows of his companions at the ehurch 
of San Paolo fuori le mura. Thus began the generalate of Ignatius, 
which lasted until his death on July 31, 1536. ‘The fame of the new 
Onder soon spread throughout the Catholic world, and many fresh 
members were admitted to its ranks. A second Bull (Jnjunctum nobis) 
was obtained from Puul III, dated March 14, 1543, which repealed the 








cause of the former Bull liniting the number of members to sixty. 
Sea pepenae whlch ie gelaad. urine Son Seah the Sit re 
w é first of the % 
existence bo doubt uncosioaly mode bis cheane for it gover 
himuclf did not altogether welcome—with the consequent mixture of 
re cous elements in the Society, made it advisable to strengthen 
the authority of the General and to weaken still further those checks 
on his power which appear in the petition of 1540. In no other way 
could the unity of netion of the Society be preserved. Judging from 
the part played after the doath of Ignatius by Laynez, it is extremely 
probable that this development waa langely due to his influence. 
However this may be, the change undoubtedly took place; and by « 
Bal of ol HL of Oct 18,1549 (Ld dein  officii), 
a Bull of J TH of J 21, 1550 (Kxposcit paztoralis 0 i 
the pover of the Generals Cousell wax stil farther Hrafted nnd othe 
were made in the original plan. It is clear from the language 
of both these Bulls that, though further drafts of the Constitutions had 
been laid before the Papal authorities, Ignatius had not yet reduced 
them to their final form. From the Bull of Julins II it is evident that 
the system of a series of degrees in the Society was alrvady shaping 
itself, but that the government of the Society had not yet become the 
system of absolutism it apogee any ra 
Julius TT (1450-5) was y disposed towards: Ignatius; and 
during his pontificate the Collegium Homanum and the Collegium 
Germanicum were set up in Rome, to both of which he granted an 
annus! subsidy. His successor Marvellos [E, the Cardinal of Santa 
Croce, had been one of the Legates at Trent. It was due to his 
influence that Laynez and Salmeron were present at the Council a: the 
theologinns af the Pope. With Marcellus the Counter-Reformation 
secended the papal throne ; pr aap aes 5.2 gis tous at al aph ms 
the t influence in the Roman Court. Bat he died three 
weeks after hiu election, and was succeeded by Caraffa, who took the title 
of Paul IV, The new Pope immediately displayed hostility to the 
Onder. A domiciliary visit was psid to the Gesi and « search made 
for arms. Paul's hostility to Spain made him suspect.a bedy which 
had such close relations with that country. He, however, employed 
Laynez in connexion with his schemes for reform : and it way only after 
the death of Tgnatize that he interfered in the intemal alfairs of the 
ty 
Laynea way clected Vicar-General on August S, 1554, to administer 
the affairs of. the Society until the Congreention could assemble to elect 
a new General, and to approve the Constitutions which Igustius had left. 
For various reasons lhe meeting of the General Congregation seems to 
have been delayed; and Laynes spent the time in preparing a final 
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edition of the Institute for submission for its approval. Dissensions 
meanwhile broke out; Laynez was accused of purposely deferring the 
meeting of the General Congregation in his own interests, Bobadilla, 
Rodriguez, and Pasquier-Browiet were the leaders of the opposition, 
They appealed to the Pope against the arbitrary conduct of the Vicar- 
interregnum might rest with the Council of the Society. "The Pope 
then called upon Laynez to bring before him the Constitutions and 
rules of the Society. Cardinal Carpi was appointed to enquire into 
the matter, His report recommended the confirmation of Laynez as 
Viear-General, bat advised that in future he should be obliged to 
consult the Council, Laynez, however, managed to obtain from the 
Pope a second enquiry, which was conducted by Cardinal Ghislieri 
the future Pins V. It is not clear what the exact result of this second 
enquiry was, but Laynez skilfully managed to divide the opposition and 
paralyse tts efforts. At length on June 19, 1558, the General Congre- 
gation met; and July 2 was eppointed for the election of the new 
General. Twenty Fathers were present. Cardinal Pachecho superin- 
tended the election by order of the Pope, and Laynez was elected by 
thirteen votes out of twenty. The assembly then proceeded to approve 
the Constitutions in the form they were presented to it by Laynez. 

Laynez had apparently won a great triumph. He had quelled the 
pposition to his authority. He had persuaded the ascembly to accept 
the Latin version by Polanco of Ignatius’ Institute, by which the abso- 
ute power of the General was secured. But he had reckoned without 
the Pope. When Paul TV heard that the General Congregation had 
confirmed the Constitutions of the Society without consulting him and 
were about to adjourn, he sent Cardinal Pachecho to demand the inser- 
tion of two alterations in the Rule. In the first place, the Jesuits were 
to be bound to recite the offices of the Church in choir as other religious 
Orders were bound to do; and in the second place, the office of General 
was to be for three years only and not for life. Paul IV evidently feared 
the power which the Constitutions of the Society would give to an 
able man to wield as he thought fit. The Society might become an 
imperium im imperio. "The “ black “might become a dangerous 
power behind the throne. aighedr p\ 3a ain the light of the later 
history of the Society, this is not an improbable interpretation of the 
action of Paul IV. 

Laynez saw there was nothing to do but submit. The General Con- 
gregation bowed to the wishes of the Holy Father and dispersed. The 
two alterations af the Rule were not incorporated in it, but are printed 
as an appendix to the edition published at Rome in December, 1558. 
Laynez could do nothing but wait for better times. They were not long 
in coming. On August 18, 1559, Paul IV died and was succeeded by 
Pius TV, who did not sharé his pPredectseor's dislike of the Order, Lis ynes 











teired a favourable opportunity of bringing before the Society the ques- 
tion whether a mere informal onder of a Pope was binding on them; but 
they considered it better to bring the matter directly before Pins IV, 
who revoked the onder of his predecessor-so far as that was necessary, 
The Papacy thus gave way in its first struggle with the Society which 
was to be so often more a master than a servant. 

Tt has been necessary to describe at considerable length the early 
history of the government of the Society, in order to show how gradually 
it revealed its true nature to the world, and that absolution did not 
triumph without considerable opposition in the Society itself. The 
new institution, however, fram i svery beginning, was the expression of 
the principle of blind obedience to authority. Other Orders had incul- 
ented it aaa virtue; but none had provided so searching a discipline by 
which complete ascendancy could be attained over its disciples. More- 
over its purpose was not merely to produce Christian humility and the 
spirit of self-denial in the individual, It was to make each member a 
ready instrument for the purposes of the Society in its warfare with the 
world. A practical object was always the end in view—the triumph of 
the Church over hostile forces, the conquest af the hosts of Satan what- 
ever form they: migh! semme. A perpetual warfare was to be waged, and 
suceess could only be obtained by faithful obedieme to orders, ‘The 
theory of this discipline is developed in the Spiritual Esercises of 
St Ignatius, a work of genius in devotional literature. Though it owes 
its form to a considerable extent to the E:rercitatorio de la vida 
eypiritual of Dom Garcia de Cisneros, the Benedictine Abbot of Mont- 
serrat, published in 1500, «hich lenatius no doubt found in ose at the 
convent at Montserrat during his stay there, and to the writings of 
mystics such as Gerard Zerbold of Zutphen and Mauburnus (Johannes 

bably met with during his stay in Paris, yet it is no mere compila- 

ion, 9 ‘The spirit which breathes through its pages differs from that 
which distinguishes most mystical writings, in that the absorption of the 
soul in God is not to be the end of action but the source of inspiration 
for further work. ‘The moral paralysis of panithelsm, the danger of all 
inystics, is avoided. A jing to the plan of the work the medita- 
tions are divided into four main divisions or weeks, In. the first period 
the course of the meditations is conducted so as to produce in the 
heophyte a kind of hypnotism, a passive state in which he will be ready 
to receive the impressions that it is desired to make upon him. In the 
Second week the glories of the Heavenly King and the privilezes of His 
Service are set before the disciple. The armies of Christ and Satan are 
Contrasted, and the demands that God makes upon men are set forth. 
The third and fourth weeks are devoted to meditation upon the sacred 
*tory, the life and passion of Christ, and the enormity of hirman sin ; 
“nd finally the eternal joys of heaven are set before the disciple. 'To 
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gain them he must give up liberty and the freedom of thinking for 
himself, Absolute obedience to the bride of (Christ, the Church, its 
doctrines and its life, is the only way of salvation. 

Such was the ideal which Ignatius set before the world in the 
Spiritual Exwercises; and its spirit was faithfully reproduced in his Society, 
The Spiritual Exercises became the Bible of the Order and moulded its 
religious life. ‘The novice on admission was trained in its method. Hs» 
lost his personality to find it again only in the Society. He himself was 
but raw material for the Society to mould as it would. All his faculties 
were to be developed, but the initiative was never left to him. The life 
of the Society was a life of mutual supervision and subordination. That 
there were diversities of gifts was fully recognised, but no man might be 
were distinguished according as they were selected for the priesthood or 
for secular duties ; while those whose vocation was not yet clear formed 
a separate class called “indifferents.” After a novitiate of two years, 
promotion was given to the grade of “scholastica” ‘Those who be 
to this class spent some five years in the study of arts, and then acted 
themselves as teachers of junior classes for a similar period. The study 
of theology followed for four or five years; and then admission might be 
given to the rank of spiritual coadjutors. Others however were con- 
fined to the rank of temporal coadjutors. They were employed in the 
service of the Society and ministered to its needs, and may be compared 
to the lay-brethren of other Orders. The great majority of members of 
the Society never passed beyond the rank of spiritual coadjutor. They 
took part in all the missionary work of the Society, in preaching and 
teaching. The heads of its Colleges and Residences were tnken from 
this class; bit they had no share in the government of the Society, which 
was confined to the * Professed of the Four Vows,” who were the Society 
in the strictest sense of the word. Besides the three ordinary vows, they 
took one of special allegiance to the Pope, undertaking to go whitherso- 
ever he might onder, ‘The higher offices of the Society were confined 
to them. Their number was always small in comparison with the total 
membership of the Society; and at the death of Ignatius they only 
numbered thirty-five. There was also o small class called the * Pro- 
fessed of the Three Vows,” which only differed from that of the spiritual 
eoadjutors in that the vows were taken in a more solemn way. It was 
reserved for those who were admitted into the Society for exceptional 





At the head of this elaborate hierarchy stood the General. His 
power was absolute so far as the ordinary affairs of the Society were cou- 
cerned; but he could not alter its constitution except with the consent 
of tie General Congregation. An intricate system of checks and 
‘counter-checks guarded against any part of the huge machine getting 
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beyond his control, a system to which to some extent he also was subject. 
Six assistants were appointed to keep a watch upon him, and the possi- 
bility of his deposition was provided for, Espionage and delation 
permeated the whole Society. Absolute ns his authority was, the 
General felt that in the Society there was a great unpersonal force 
behind him, which prevented him from departing from the apint of the 
founder. 

Admirably fitted as'such an organisation was, with its eombination 
of adaptability and stability, to carry on the work of the Society with 
the tcast possible friction, yet it was inevitable that the influx of able 
men into the Society should lead to a variety of ideas, ‘The intended 
unity of thought as well as action could only be partially enforced, and 
the abler minds could not be made to think alike, JA considerable 
Spanish opposition arose in the Society, which criticised what it thought 
to be certain evil tendencies in the body, Mariana wrote a work on 
the defects of the Order: and the theory of morals, which Pascal 
criticised, did mot become prevalent in the Society without a strugyle. 
But in its first and golden age such division as there was did not weaken 
to any appreciable extent its unity of action, and it offered an unbroken 
front to the enemies of the Church, : 

The spread of the Society's organisation and. the ubiquity of its 
members in the first years of its existence were remarkable. The Latin 
countries, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, were soon covered with a net. 
‘work of its institutions; and Jesuit Fathers became an influence in the 
counsels of Princes. North of the Alps progress was. less rapid. In 
Southern Germany and Austria a foothold was obtained: but it was 
not until after the final dissolution of the Council of Trent that much 
progress was made there, In France considerahle opposition had to be 
overcome before the Society could obtain an entry at all: and its after. 
wards famous College of Clermont long lived a precarious existence. 
Candid critics in the Church were not wanting, Melchior Cano called 
the Jesuits the precursors of Antichrist; and St Carlo Borromeo in 
their foundation, in the counsels of the Church, their missionary influence, 
at any rate outside the Latin countries, is commonly antedated. 'Their 
educational system, which was @ great advance on anything which had 
gone before, wns only gradually developed ; and by means of it their 
greatest services to the Church were rendered, During the years in which 
the Council of ‘Trent sat, and in those immediately preceding, it was the 
inquisition which was the most potent weapon in the hands of the Papacy, 
The Jesuits rendered yeoman service at the Council itself, and their day 
tame when it was brought to a successful conclus 














Such were the forces at work in the Church when at length 
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circumstances allowed the long deferred Council to meet, The Christian 
Renaissance, with it ideal of the unity of faith and reason and its 
attempt to find a place within the Church for all that was best in the 
achievements of the loman mind, its philosophy, ite science, and its art, 
wns rapidly being eclipsed by a new spirit, which claimed for Church 
authority complete control, and gave little scope to human freedom and 
delf-veelisstion.. The sacrifise of the intellect rather than its consecration 
was demanded, Mankind was to remain in bondage to the dead hand of 
the past. The progress that was being rapidly made in human knowledge 
was to be ignored. Catholiciam was never to go beyond its medieval 
exponents. Conciliation and compromise with the new views was conse- 
quently treason, and “No surrender™ was the ery. 

Paul [HI stood sloof and looked on as the new power grew in strength 
and mare itself felt in the Church. ‘The last of the Renaissance Pi 
he was liberal in his sympathies, but he never gave his whole confidence 
to any party. ‘The reformed and tolerant Catholiciem, which seemed 
wasabi hese tleatigeneny parity reign, found itself only partially 
supported, if not abandoned, and others ‘were allowed to frustrate its 
efforts. Contarini, on his return to Italy after the Colloquy of Ratishon, 
was rewarded with the government of Bologna, bat his influence was 
gone. Hir death occurred soon after, on August 24, 1542, and he wns 

the further disillusionment which the Council would have inevit- 
y brought to him. He was one of the noblest figures in an age 
ab arbak sis (ainda bloesing OF Gib>paaeshacee icy Nie Giberti 
survived him littlé more than a year, dying on December 50,1545 ‘The 
Joss of Contarini and Giberti was an irreparable blow to the party of 
conciliation. Sadoleto, Pole, and Morone survived; but none of them 
had the force of character to fight « losing cause; and Pole and Marone 
ented their days in trying to vindicate their orthodoxy, the one by 
playing the part of » persecutor in England, the other by winding up 
the Council in the papal interest. For the time, however, Viterbo, of 
which Pole wax governor, became the centre of the remnants of that 
little band which had first found a commun bend in the Oratory of 
Divine Love. Everything now depended on the coming Council, and 
there was nothing but to await events, 

Though the Colloguy of Hatishon had failed to achieve any permanent 
result, yet the Emperor did not altogether despair of couciliation. The 
varying circumstances of the political situation from time to time affected 
his attitude towards the Lutherans; bat he appears to have had a genuine 
desire all slong for « thorough reformation of abuses in the Church by 8 

General Council, from which the Roman Court itself was not to be 
exempt. Paul IH, on the other hand, had little desire for » Council, 
at which it was clear, after the eventa at Ratisbon, that the papal 
Prerogative was Likely to be severely handled, [t was impossible for 
him, however, to resist the demands of the Emperor altogether: and, 























after an interview between them at Lucca, Paul IIT at length again 
agreed to summon a Council. Accordingly on May 22, 1642, o Bull 
was published summoning a General Council to meet at Trent on 
November 1,1542. ‘Trent was selected as the place of assembly, with 
the hope of satisfying the German demand that the Council should meet 
Italian, it was within the Empire and under the protection of Charles’ 
brother Ferdinand, At the same time it was easy of access to the 
Italian. Bishops, and was not so far distant as to be beyond the 
Pope's control, It was-an ecclesiastical principality under its Hishop, 

In August, 1542, Parisio, Morone, and Pole, the Legates appointed 
to open the Council, started for ‘Trent; and the Council was duly opened 
on November 1, ‘There were, however, only a few Italian prelates present; 
and, aa no more arrived, by a Bull of July 6, 1543, the Pope again 
made the Council impowible; and at the Dict of Speier in 1544 it was 
agreed that all proceedings egainst the Lutherans should be stayed until 
& free and general Council could be-held in Germany. Charles also pro- 
mised to hold a Diet in which the religious questions should again be 
that an endeavour should be made to frame a scheme of comprehension, 
and that the Pope should not be allowed to stand in the way. 

The proceedings wt Speier seriously alarmed the Pope; and on 
August 56, 1544, he addressed a strong letter of remonstrance to the 
Emperor. The sin of Eli would be his, he wrote, if he did not lift up 
his voice against the unwarranted interference in the affairs of religion 
by the Emperor and the Diet. Toleration was pernicious, and the attempt 
to regulate the affairs of the Church in a national assembly largely 
composed of laymen unheard of. He was himself desirous of a reformation, 
and had declared this often by promising a Council; and it was the Emperor 
himself who, through the war, was hindering the one menns which 
could restore the peace of Christendom. The Pope now saw that it was 
necessary for him to take active steps if the control of the situation was 
not to pass out of ‘his hands. Unless something was done, Charles mizht 
be driven to follow the example of Henry VIII, and the German Church 
might fall away from the Holy See. The Council must be held in order 
to satisfy Charles, but it must be conducted with quite other objects than 
these contemplated by him, The formulation of doctrine should be- 
its chief business, ‘The old tmditional doctrine of the Church mst be 
laid down afresh so as to make all conciliation of tho Protestants im- 
posible. -All disewsiion of the papal prerogatives must be avoided: and 
the reform of practical abuses must take quite a secondary place, Having 
enunciated the Church's doctrine, the Council might leave to the Holy 
Father the carrying out of such reforms as were necessary, The Council 
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m fact was to be used-as an agent of the Counter-Reformation aiid as 
another means to the defeat of Protestantism. 

All the resources of a skilful and patient diplomacy were now devoted 
to this end. A Bull was published on November $0, 1544, summoning 
the Council to meet on March 14, 1545: and Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese was sent to Germany to come, if possible, to an understanding 
with the Emperor. In September, 1544, the Treaty of Crépy had: been 
signed, and it was no longer so essential to Charles to keep om good 
terms with the Lutherans, The Emperor and the Papacy. soon began 
to draw nearer to one another. Charles refused to confirm the rights of 
the Lutherans without regard to the proceedings of the Council, but at 
the same time he proceeded with the greatest caution, He did not feel 
strong enough as yet to provoke a @encral contest with German Protest- 
antism. ‘The ‘Turkish danger was again imminent, and the Inpperial 
tressury was empty, It thus came about that, when at length the 
Papacy was willing to proceed actively with the Council, the Emperor on 
the other hand wished to defer it for a time, as it seemed likely to drive 
the Lutherans to desperation. Charles accordingly at the Diet of 
Worms in 1545 allowed the religious question to be again discussed, 
and proposed another colloquy of the theologians. Until the Diet was 
concluded he requested the Pope to defer the opening of the Council. 
Pan! Ill vigorously protested against what was nothing short of an insult 
to the Council; and the negotiations proceeded, Charles even went so 
far as to propose the transference of the Council to a really Germar 
town, from Trent which was only German in name, and the Pope replied 
by threatening to translate it to Rome or Bologna. Charles then saw 
that further concession was necessary, as he could not afford to risk the 
hostility of the whole of Germany, which this transfer would inevitably 
provoke. In October, 1545, accordingly, after the conclusion of the Dict 
of Worms, he requested the Pope to open the Council ms quickly as possible 
at Trent; and informed him that the relirious negotiations at the Diet 
were not seriously intended, and that their only purpose was to deceive 
the Protestants until his military preparations were ready and. he should 
be able to crush them. 

The negotiations that led up to the opening of the Council thus 
ended ina triumph for the Papacy; and the Protestants had little to 
expect from a Counei] which began under such auspices. ‘Their only hope 
layin conflict of interests between the Emperor and the Pope, and these 
Powers how appeared in close alliance. "Their agreement was not however 
so close a4 it appeared, and the Papacy felt that only the first step had 
been gained. Charles, even when in alliance with the Pope, never in- 
tended the Council to content itself with a solemn publication of Catholic 
dogmas to the world. A reform of the in head and members 
wos necessary, even if the wishes of the Protestants were to be ignored. 
Charles never had any intention of merely playing the papal game. ‘The 
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exigencies of the political situation would dotermine the extent of the 
concessions he would make to the Papacy; and Paul IL felt that it was 
no easy task which still lay before him, 

Paul IIT deemed it unwise to preside in person at the Council. An 
old man of nearly eighty, the prospect of the journey and a lengthy 
sojourn at Trent was alone sufficient to deter him from the idea; besides 
which it was better for the Papacy to avoid being directly involved 
in the struggle of parties which was inevitable at the Council He 
accordingly appointed three Legates to preside over its meetings and to 
conduct the business. ‘They were to keep in close communication with 
liome, and no important matter was to be decided until he had been 
consulted. His choice fell upon Giovanni Maria del Monte, Marcello 
Cervini, Cardinal of Santa Croce, and Reginald Pole. Del Monte and 
Cervini were entirely devoted to the papal interest, The former was 
hasty and impatient, a worldly Cardinal of the unreformed papal Court. 
Cervini represented the party of Caraffa and the new Catholicism, intole- 
rant, narrow, and uncompromising, but keenly anxious for the removal 
of moral abuses in the Church. Cervini, mareover, was a diplomatist of 
the first order; and it was due to him that the numerous rocks and 
shoals on which the Papacy stood in danger of being wrecked during the 
Council were skilfully avoided, He prevented many a« scene, which the 
haughtiness of del Monte had provoked, from becoming serious ; and none 
knew better how to pour oil on troubled waters. Pole was little more 
than « cipher from the beginning. His weademic mind was 
amidst the play of living forces in which he found himself; and he hed 
to acquiesce in the policy of his colleagues who had the Papacy behind 
them. His nomination as Legate was only intended to give the apneaes 
ance of conciliation to the papal policy, and he felt himself helpless from 
the first. He spoke several times in favour of moderation, but soon lost 
heart. His ill health provided him with a convenient pretext to with- 
draw later from a scene in which he was doomed to be o failure Great 
as was his intellectual ability, he had none of the qualities of a leader; 
and he was unequal to playing the part that Contarini might have played 

On March 18, 1545, the Legates made their solemn entry into Trent. 
They had the vaguest instructions, and could do nothing but wait, while 
the negotiations mentioned above went on between Charles and the Pope. 
At length, when a favourable juncture seemed to have arrived, the Pope 
ornlered them to open the Council on December 13, 1545, and bade a 
number of Italian Bishops make their way to Trent. The attendance 
at the opening ceremony was but meagre. Besides the Legates and 
Cardinal Madruxzo, the Bishop of Trent, only four Archbishops, twenty 
Bishops, and five Generals of Orders, with a smal! number of theologians, 
were present. Of the Bishops, five were Spanish and two French; and 
Sweden, England, and Ireland were represented by one Bishop each. 
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Cardinal Mairuzzo was the only prelate who in any sense could be said 
to represent the Empire; and the rest were Italians. 

The first three sessions were spent in making the necessary arrange- 

ments for the business of the Council. A division of opinion at once 
arose as to the exact tithe to be used. The proposal of the Legates 
in ca pracsidentibus tribus apostolicag sedis lewatia,” was not satisfactory 
to a portion of the Council; and it was proposed to add the words 
“universaiem éeclesiam representans.” The intention of the amendment 
was to express the superiority of the Council even to the Pope, and to 
revive the memories of Constance and Basel. The Legates express 
their dislike of it to the Pope on these prounds, though in public they 
resisted it merely as being unnecessary; and they succeciled in obtaining 
the rejection of the proposal. .A question of more practical importance 
followed as to the right of voting. At Constance voting had been by 
nations; and Abbots snd theologians, as well as Bishops and Generals of 
Orders, were allowed to vote. The Bishops were, however, very jealous 
of their privileges; and it was decided to confine the power of voting to 
Bishops and heads of religious Orders. ‘The claim of absent Bishops to 
vote by proxy was rejected by the Legates by order of the Pope. Only 
Bishops “in pertiius” might represent their diocesans. ‘This was a great 
victory for the curial party. In the absence of voting by nations, it 
ensured a preponderant influence to the Ftalian Bishops, who were mostly 
blind adherents to the Papacy. Many of them were very poor and were 
in fact dependent upon the Legates for their daily bread. The papal 
pensions and the hope of being rewarded with lucrative offices kept them 
loyal to the Curia, the interests of which were largely their own. 

It was from the Spanish Bishops on the other hand that the Legates 
attend the Council; and they became the backbone of the opposition to 
the pretensions of the Curia: The work of Kimenes had borne good 
fruit; and the Spanish Hishops were the most learned and the able 
among the members of the Council. ‘Their orthodoxy was unimpeachi- 
able, they had no sympathy with the wishes of the moderate party for 
maintain the supremacy of the Council to the Pope, and to remove the 
abuses of the papal Court. So alarmed were the Legates by their arrival 
and by the prospects of an increase in their number, that they wrote to 
the Pope urgently requesting that ten or twelve capable Italian Bishops 
of proved fidelity might be sent to the Council to resist them, 

The nesters between the interests of the Curia with its Italian 
supporters and the foreizn Fathers was plainly revealed when the order 
Poul TT clearly laid down that reform was only a secondary and Jess 
important cause of the convocation of the Council. Tks principal work 
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was to be the definition of dogma Tt waa for this latter purpose that 
Paul TIF had consented to summon the Council, By proclaiming anew 
the old dogmas reconciliation with the Protestants would be rendered 
impossible; and before any reforms hostile to the papal interests could 
be undertaken it would probably be posible to bring the Council to an 
end. The Emperor and the Spanish Bishops, together with the fiw 
moderate and indupendent men among the Italians, had however no 
intention of meekly submitting to the indefinite postpanement of the 
consideration of reform. When the Chureh had been purified, then the 
time would come for the discussion ef questions of doctrine, Led by 

ardinal Madruzro, who represented the imperial views, they insisted on 
reform being taken in hand at once. ‘The Legates were placed in a very 
difficult position and were afraid of risking an open defeat, Feeling ran 
so high in the Couneil, thet an open revolt was likely if they insisted 
on beginning with the discussion of doctrine alone, They eccordingly, 
at the suggestion of Thomas Campeggio, the Bishop of Feltre, proposed 
a compromise, that doctrine and reform should be treated at the same 
time by the separate commissions, and should come before the Counvil in 
alternaiion ; and for this: proposal, in spite of the opposition of Cardinal 
Madruzzo, they obtained 2 majority on January 20,1546. The com- 
protuise was « partial defeat to the curia! party and revealed the strength 
of the opposition. ‘The Pope was furious and called upon the Legates 
to get the decision rescinded. ‘The Legntes, however, pointed out that 
this was impossible; and the Pope accordingly acquiesced with « bad grace, 
He, however, prohibited the discussion of any plan for the reform of the 
Homan Court until it had been first referred to him. Asa consolation 
the Legntes reminded the Pope that they could always lengthen the 
discussion on the dogmas, so as to receive his opinion on the questions of 
reform that were unter consideration at the same time. | 

The details of the procedure of the Council were arranged with less: 
diffeulty. ‘The whole Synod was divided into three classes, and the work 
of each question, after it had been prepared by the theologiana and 
canonists, was to take place in the special congregation to which it was. 
allotted. The matter waa then to be further discussed in «a General 

ongregation of the whole Synod; and if approved it was to be promul- 
guted in a solemn session of the Council. ‘The rales of procedure bei 
thus settled, the dogmatic discussions were opted at the Fourth Session, 
which began on April 8, 1546. 

The rule of Faith was first considered. ‘The Nicene Creed including 
the fifiogue had been reaffirmed in the Third Sesion with the significant 
description “symlolum fidei quo suncta Romana ecclesia wtitur:” The 
em] tradition were set side by side as having equal authority. Tradition 
was defined as “traditio Chrigti” and “traditio apastolorum (Spiritu Sancto 
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dictante).” ‘The Church alone had the t to . but 
ee oe 
in the matter, The traditional Canon of Scripture was accepted ; and 
the Vulgute was declared the authoritative text, which mo one was to 
prenume to reject. 

Tt was not to be expected that these definitions would be accepted 
without opposition. Nacchianti, Bishop of Chioggia, maintained that 
Scripture was the sole rule of faith; but he found only “ix supporters. 
caters per oe wish between apostolic traditions and tradition 
in general, bu £ Shey. slagy sant with :dlofent: The declaration that the 
text of the Vulgate was infallible was out of harmony with the knowledge 
of the time, and met with criticism in the papal household itself. The 
enthusiasm of the theologians at Trent, mostly Do 8, for medieval 

laa aiiacdk Gnas seals toiplasen| tie: eowiaan Chine The Pope 
could not help feeling a certain displeasure at the Council coming to a 
decision on such fundamental points without consulting the Holy See. 
He directed the Legates to have the decrees of the Fourth Session 
examined anew; but, on their protesting, he gave way and abandon 
bisa Scion F clictatine directly to the (Coane!l, ca cidition shat its decane 
should always be submitted for his approbation before being published. 

In accordance with the order of business agreed upon, reform was 
next taken in hand ; and » discussion began upon a difficult point of 
discipline, the question as to the rules for preaching and catechising. 
This raised the contentious question of the relation of the Bishops to 
the regular clergy. Stormy scenes took place, and reverend prelates gave 
one another the lie. The Bishops of Fiesole and Chioggia were the 
most offensive to the Legates, on account of their plain speaking, and 
their recall from the Council was requested of the Pope. A considerable 
number of Bishops demanded that there should be no exemptions from 
episcopal control, The discussion soon passed to wider fssues, It was 
claimed that the residence of Bishops in their dioceses was “jure divino,” 
and that the Pope therefore possessed no power of dispensing with it. 
The Legates, however, succeeded in keeping to the question immediately 
before them ; and it was finally decided that, while the regulars were to 
be-allowed to preach in the churches of their own Order without 
episcopal permission, they were to be prohibited from doing so in other 
churches without: the license of the Ordinary. 

Sin was the next subject of discussion; and this led on to the 
thorny paths of Free Will and Justification, The Emperor endeavoured 
to defer the discussion on these speculative points; but the Pope was 
determined to obtain definitions which would make the breach with the 
Protestants irreparable. The Legutes again (June 2, 1546) requested 
that more Italian Bishops might be sent to the Council to cope with 
the opposition; and the consideration of the nature of Justification was 
entered upon, A Neapolitan, Thomas de San Felicio, Bishop of La 
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Cava, and a few theologians, maintained the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith alone, but their views could obtain no hearing; and a scene ensted 
in which San Felicio and a Greek Bishop fell upon one another, and 
the latter's beard was torn out in handfuls. ‘The discussion then confined 
itself to the mediating view which Contarini had advocated in his 
Tractatus de Justificatione. Pighius, Pflug, and Gropper had maintained 
« similar position in Germany; and it had the adherence of some of the 
ablest Catholic intellects, both north and south of the Alps. Scripando, 
the General of the Augustinians, was the chief champion in the Council 
of this view.. Seripando in many respects resembled Sadoleto. ‘The 
best elements of humanism and Christianity were united in him; and 
the position he took up on this doctrine was in harmony with the 
traditions. of the Augustinian Order. He distinguished between an 
“inherent” and an “ imputed” righteouenes ; and the “inherent” only 
justified because of the “imputed™; the one was needed to complete 
the other. In the imputed righteousnest of Christ alone, however, lay 
our final hope. The inherent righteousness, the righteousness of works, 
was by itself of no avail, 

It was in this discussion that Laynex and Salmeron, the two Jesuits 
who had been brought to the Council by Cervini as the Pope's theolo- 
gians, first played o prominent part in the debates of the assembly, 
Ignatius was of opinion that the Council was not of very high import- 
ance; but he wished his Society to receive favourable notice there. 
Laynez and Salmeron had received very careful instructions as to their 
behaviour in the Council. They were to use every opportunity: for 
preaching and carrying on pastoral work. Dogmatics, however, were to 
be avoided in the pulpit, and no excessive asesticism that might be 
repellent was to be practised. ‘The Spiritual E-rercises. were to be 
introduced whenever an occasion offered itself. In the meetings of the 
Council they were to speak with moderation and avoid giving offence; 
but they. were to oppose anything approaching to the new views. Every 
night they were to meet and discuss their joint plans of action with Le Jay. 

The politic instructions of Ignatius, which Laynez and Salmeron 
faithfully carried out, were eminently successful, The Jesuits were 
exempted from the general prohibition of preaching during the Council, 
and soon obtained considerable influence with the Spanish Bishops. 
‘They came to be known as the great advocates of purity of dogma and 
scholesticism in the Council; and their importance rapidly increased. 
When Ignatius wished to recall Laynez, Cervini wrote to say that he: 
was indispensable, With regard to the conflicting claims of the Papacy 
and the Bishops, Ignatius wished the Jesuits to play the réle of mediator; 
but this position was soon abandoned, and they became the scientific 
supporters of the Roman claims. Their skill in patristic and scholastic 
quotation was remarkable, ard they read to the Council what were whole 
treatises rather than speeches. 
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Laynez especially devoted himself to the great evasion of Justi- 





fication. While admitting the distinction between “inherent” and 
“imputed * righteousness, he maintained that the “imputed ” righteous- 
ness became involved in the “inherent” ‘The merits of Christ were 
imparted to man through faith; and we must rely on the merits of 
Christ not because they complete but because they produce our own. 
The efficacy of works was thus implied. Seripando had maintained 
that we must rely on the “impoted™ richteousness: the teousness 
of Christ was alone gp tetany Lame nett pm bir 
which ultimately justified ws. Such a view made re | 
Protestants not impossible, while that of Laynez brought all s of 
apreement to an end. 

In his speech against Seripando, Laynes painted out with great skill 
the weakness of mediating theology; antl the superficial clearness of hiz 
logic appealed to the assembled Fathers. The moderate party, 
inahle to persunde the Couneil of their views, were yet ubla to obtain « 
decree on the subject sufficiently ambiguous to allow the possibility of 
the development of Jansenism in the future. ‘The formula, however, 
made reconciliation with the Protestants impossible; and (he Papacy 
and the Jesnits thus obtained their object. Pole exhorted the Council 

‘not ta reject any opinion simply because it was held by Luther, but his 
voice had little weight. Seripando was left to lead the moderates; and 
Pole left the Council at the end of June, his health breaking down, and 
retired to Padua. In August the Pope requested him to return to 
Trent, but he excuse] himelf; and in October he was definitely relieved 
of his functions, Meanwhile the decrees of the Fifth Session were 
solemnly published on June 17, 1546; and Paul UT approved and 
ratified by a brief the decrees with regurd to preaching. Only the 
Bishop of Fiesole protested against this indirect cluim of the Pope that 
De bough the Lagat lal wicoesly stored ats way Garth 

tes f st their way t the 
SRRY Beit on ters a fundamental piarkh of doctrine, thoy still feared 
the determination of the Emperor and the Spanish Bishops to carry out 
a thorough reform. ‘To prevent this they endeavoured to’ procure the 
translation of the Council to an Italian town where it would be more 
completely under their control. Madruzvo, who was the energetic 
advocate of the Emperor's ideas on the subject of reform, had several 
acrimonius conflicts with the irritable del Monte; and the situation again 
became strained. Cardinal Pachecho went so far as to accuse the Legates 
of falsifying the votes. ‘The charge was groundless, but it is an indica- 
tion how high feeling ran. ‘Che Emperor peremptorily refused to consent 
to the translation of the Council; and the Legates had to content 
themselves with endeavouring to obtain the solemm publication of the 
decrees on Justification. A further rampart against the Protestants in 
the form of doctrinal decrees upon the Sacraments was also prepared ; 
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and, wile the Xmvperot eidenvoured' to (prevent further definition af 
doctrine, the Legate: did all they could to hasten it an, Fearing to 
press the Emperor too far, Cervini, diplomatic as ever, proposed a 
compromise The publication of the decrees on Justification was to be 
delayed, if the Emperor would consent to the suspension of the Council 
for six months and ‘to all disciplinary reform being left to the Pope. 
The Emperor however rejected the proposal at once; and the Legates 
then, on December 29, 1546, persuaded the Coundil to agree to ‘thé 
publication of the decrees on Justification at the Sixth Session on January 
13, 1547. This was accordingly done; and the deerees were confirmed 
by the Pope, who, as s concession to the Council in return for the 
adjournment of the question of the residence of Bishops, proceeded to 
phigh a Ball requiring Cardinals holding bishoprics in plurality te 
csiges Shacanwitlitn a cates dab: So far as it was carried out, the Bull 
eran Tittle mmore: tlian’a dau lathnr, ab they tetenveel by ictisel ved ina 
pensions and charges upon the revenues of the sees which they resigned. 

Rapid progress was made meanwhile with the decrees on the Sacra- 
ments, while that on the residence of Bishops was again delaved. Tlie 
view that residence was “jure divine,” and therefore not dispensable by 
the Pope, was again insisted on by the Spanish Bishops; and Carranza 
wrote a special treatise on the subject. Hut the servile [talian majority 
was continually increasing ; and, when the independent Bishop of Fiesole 
maintained that the Episcopate possessed all spiritual powers in itself 
and thet Bishops were not simply the delegates of the Pope, the 
manuscript of his speech was demanded, in order that be might be 
proceeded against for derogating from the authority of the Holy See. 
This was however too miich for the Council; and such a storm ensued 
that his manuscript was returned to him. "he Lemeiin however! eke 
ceeded in avoiding any mention of the Cardinals in the decree on 
residence, and no reference was made to the question whether it was “ jure 
divine” or not. Residence was simply declared necessary, and power was 
given to Bishops to visit all the charchos ‘of thair dioems, inchding the 
Cathedral Chapter. The whole decree was, however, limited by the 

prescription that it was not to diminish in any way the authority of the 
Holy See. In this form it was solemnly published at the Seventh 
Session on March 5, 1547, tocether with decrees on the Sacraments 
in general, and on baptiem and confirmation, 

While affairs were thus proceeding in the Council, the Emperor was 
obteining « series of successes in Germany which alarmed the Pope. 
Paul Tl had no desire to see Charles too powerful, and was afraid 
that he might come in person to Italy and insist on far-reaching reforma. 
He therefore determined to authorise the Legate: to transfer the Council 
to Bologna. ‘The translation was not, however, to be carried out on the 
sale authority of the Legates, but they were to endeavour to obtain a 
vote of the Council approving of it A convenient pretext was found 
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in the fact that there had been a» few cases of’ plarue in Trent: and, on 
the ground that the bealth of the Fathers was endangered, at the Eighth 
public Session (March 11, 1547) the Council by 38 votes to 14, with 
4 nbstentions, decided to adjourn to Bologns. Cardinal Pachecho and 
the Spanish Bishops however remained at Trent and awaited the 
Emperor's orders, 

Charles was exceedingly angry when he heard the news. He refused 





in any way to recognise the translation of the Council; and the Spaniih 
Bishops were prohibited from quitting Trent on any pretext whatsoever, 
They were, however, to refrain from any conciliar act which might 
provoke a schism, ‘I'he course of European politics during the next two 
years has been narrated elsewhere, Charles remained firm. His political 
difficulties did not diminish, but the mission of Canlinal Sfondrato did 
not move him, and Paul (1 was disappointed of his hopes from France. 
‘The Diet of Augsburg recognised the prelates at Trent as the true 
Council; and the Emperor attempted to settle the religious affairs of 
the nation by the Jnterim until a General Council acceptable to him 
should meet. Nothing remained for Paul III but to bow to the 
inevitable; and on September 17, 1549, he formally suspended the 
Council of Bologna. The Pope made a show of himself undertaking 
the reform of the Church, and appointed « commission of Cardinals for 
the purpose; but before his real intentions in the matter could become 
clear he died (November 10, 1549), 

The Cardinal del Monte came out of the conclave as Julius DT on 
February 7, 1550. Reginald Pole was nearly elected, but Carm/fa 
reminded the Conclave of his Lutheran tendencies at the Council, and 
succeeded in turning the scale against him, Cervini wes the candidate 
of the party of reaction; but the Imperialista regarded him as their 
most dangerous enemy at Trent and secured his exclusion. Del Monte, 
though he had been not less hostile to the interests of the Emperor, 
might be guined over; and events justified to some extent their antici- 
pati The new Pope was utterly selfish. He only desired to enjoy 
the Papacy in peace, and he was quite willing to acquiesce in the 
Emperor's wishes, so far as they did not entail any loss of power to the 
‘Holy See. He. at once agreed to the return of the Council to ‘Trent, 
and on November 14, 1450, published a Bull summoning it to meet on 
May 1,1551. In retum for a guarantee fram the Emperor that the 
papal authority should remain intact, he even consented to leave it an 
open question whether the preceding decisions of the Council were 
binding and to grant the Lutherans o hearing, | 
The new Pontificate seemed to be opening onder the most favourable 
uspices. Reform was agin entered upon at Rome, A commission of 
Hx Cardinuls was appointed to consider the conditions of appointment 
to benelices, and another comission to reform the procedure of Con- 
claves. Difficulties, however, soon arose. Henry 0 of France wished 








the Pope to join a league against the Emperor, and, when he declined, 
refused to recognise the coming Council. The German Bishops, and still 
more the Protestants, despaired of any good result from another papal 
assembly, and showed no eagerness to attend. The Spaniards likewise 
were reluctant to take « long journey which would probably be fruitless. 
Only some forty prelates: were present at Trent when the Council was 
reopened on May 1, 1551. Cardinal Marcello Crescenzio, together with 
two Bishops, Pighino, Archbishop of Siponto, and Lippomano, Bishop of 
Verona, were the papal representatives, The two Bishops, with the title 
of Nupcios, were to assist Crescenzio, who alone exe 





The choice of presidents did not augur well for the success of the 


Assembiy.. Crescenzio was a blind adherent of the Papacy, and obstinate 
to boot; and his assistants were equally attached to the chrial party, 
They well understooc 
the emphatic restatement of the old dogma in the interests of the 
Papacy, which had been so successfully begun. The Papacy had no 
more intention of conciliation in doctrine than it had during the 
Sezions held under Paul 0 The second meeting at Trent was thus, 
from the beginning, doomed to failure so fur as the Protestants were 
more in real ngreement than before, The meagre attendance at the 
opening left no alternative to the Council but to adjourn; and Sep- 
tember ] was accordingly fixed for the first (Twelfth) public Session. 
By that time the Electors of Mainz and Trier had arrived, together with 
a few other German and Spanish Bishops. It was agreed to take up the 
work at the point at which it had been dropped in the previous assembly 
of the Council; and tm this manner all its previous decisions were tacitly 
confirmed. In such circumstances it was little good attempting to 
persuade the Protestants to send representatives to the Council: but 
nevertheless the Emperor persevered in the attempt. 

The doctrine of the Eucharist was the first subject entered upon by 
the Council. Laynez and Salmeron, who again appeared in the Council 
as the Pope's theologians, and with a greater influence than ever, strongly 
opposed any concession to Protestant views in the matter, even in points 
of discipline, such as communion in both kinds: The Jesuits had a 
considerable share in dmwing up the decrees and adopted a purely 
conservative attitude, ‘The German prelates, however, and a few others 
ailvocated strongly a concession with regard to the exp. Finally, at the 
request of the representative of the Emperor, the matter was deferred 
until the Protestants should arrive. Meanwhile the discussion on reform 
was resumed, The abuse of the right of appeal to the Pope from the 
episcopal Courts was prohibited, and the procedure of the Courts regu- 
lated. Decrees to this effect, together with the decisions on the Eucharist, 
omittmg those on communion in both kinds, were promulgated at 
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the Thirteenth public Serious, whkal wns held on October 11, 1551, 
A sife-conduct waa also. granted to the Protestants who should: 
attend the Couneil, though not until after mich negotiation ws to its 
ezact w 

The Lezate began now to grow anxious as to the course affaim 
would take on the wrrival of the Protestants, and tried to hasten the 
deliberations of the Council, At the general Congregation on No- 
vember 5, Creseenzio propored that the Fathers, in arts to save time, 
should simply accept or reject the articles that the theologians had 
prepared. ‘The proposal was, however, rejected by a bare majority As 
the two Jesuits were now the most influential among the theologians, 
the success of the Legate’s proposal would have meant that they woulkd 
have practically dictated the decrees of the Council, 

_ The Sacraments of Penance and of Extreme Unction were next 
discussed, together with thirteen further decrees on reform. Many minor 
etievances were removed, but burning questions were skilfully avoided, 
The conclusions arrived at were promulgated at the Fourteenth. public 
Sesion, beld on November 25,1551. At lenpth, in January, 1552, some 
Protestant delegates arrived in Trent, representing the Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, the Elector Maurice of Saxony, and a few of the south German 
towns. ‘The Legate opposed their admission to the public Congregation 
unless they first seria all the conclusions of the Council; but 
the representatives of the Emperor finally overcame the opposition 
of Ube Legate, and the delegates were allowed to address the general 
ition on January 24,1552. The only sacle ings to reveal how 
wide -was the gulf hetween the Council and the Protestants. Neverthe- 
less, at the Fifteenth public Session on January 25, 1552, it was decided 
to adjourn the next public Session until March 19, 1562, in order to 
enable other Protestants to arrive; and another and more explicit safe- 
conduct was granted to them. ‘The theological discussions meanwhile 
continued, but nothing was.done, It was obvious that the situation was 
hopeless. In February many of the Bishops departed, In March the 
Protestant delegates also eft; and finally, on the news of the rapid 
advance of Maurice of Saxony, the Council was sespended on April 23, 
1582, 

The Peace of Passau (1552) and its confirmation at the Diet of 
Augsburg (1555) marked the failure of the Emperor's policy. "The unity 
of the Chureb wns definitely broken. The two Confessions were com- 
pelled to tolerate one another in their respéctive spheres; and all attempts 
at conciliation and compromise were abandoned. So far as the Papacy 
was concerted, the Council passed away as a bad dream. Jiilius Tl 
determined to tisk no more experiments: and the remainder of bis 
puntificate was spent in beautifying his villa near the Porta del 
the Filla di Papa Giulio, which is his chief memorial. On his death on 


March 24,1555, Cervini at last ascended the papal throne as Marcellus II. 
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He was the first true Pope of the Counter-Reformation, of blameless 
life and untarnished orthodoxy, and realous for reform, A friend of the 
Jesuits, he was at the same time tactful and diplomatic; and he well 
understood the maxim that on occasions more prudence and less piety 
was better than more piety and les prudence. But Marcellus I 
only survived his election three weeks, and was succeeded by the 
uncompromising Caraffz, who took the title of Paul [V, The Counter- 

The new reign began in earnest with reform. The Papacy itself 
would purify the Church and needed no Council to assist it, A Bull 
was published announcing that the first care of the new Pontiff? would 
be the reform of the universal Church and of the Roman Court. Con- 
gregations were appointed to carry out this announcement. Edict after 
edict was issned for the reform of convents; and the whole method of 
appointment to clerical offices was overhauled. But what no one could have 
anticipated happened. Reform and the Catholic reaction were sncrificed 
to what Paul IV thought were the political mterests of the Holy See. He 
had ever been « hater of Spain, and he now made it his object to free the 
Papacy from ifs thraidom, His unworthy worthy nephews attained an ascendancy 
over him by playing upon the anti-Spanish mania a of the old man. ‘lhe 
purification of the Church sank into the back 

But the failure of his nephews to kciieve| the oie dearest to his 
heart opened his eyes towards the end of the year 1558; and, when 
Cardinal Pachecho had the courage at the session of the Inquisition on 
January 9, 1559, to reply to Paul's excited cries of “ Reform! Reform |” 
“Holy Father, reform must first of all begin among ourselves,” the Pope 
wits convicted of sin, His nephews were banished, and shasaaN of the 
whole administration in Church and State was again begun. A large 
remission of taxation had marked Paul's accession, and the burdens of 
the people were now still further lightened. ‘The Dataria, on which all 
the schemes of reform under Paul [1 had been shattered, was taken 
in hand once more, and with a considemble measure of success. The 
removal of vexatious taxation and of the toll on good works was pressed 
forward. At the beginning of the reign Ignatius and Laynez had been 
consulted ; and Pau! IV reslised from the example of their Socicty that 
freedom of spiritual services was the road to success. He saw that the 
whole system of fees levied on every possible occasion was utterly bad. 
Marriage ations, a very profitable source of revenue, he would have 
none af, Officials must not live by Court fees, nor should their offices 
be bought and sold, or performed by a deputy who liad to make his own 
profit. In short, the object of Paul's reforms was to substitute direct for 
indirect taxation. The levying of tenths was approved ; | and the people 
were to be taught that it was their duty to give | directly towards the 
support of the Holy See. ‘At the sams'timne:Pauil 1V recognised Gut toa 
many of the rights of the Bishops lad been absorbed by Rome; and in 
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this way many of his reforms anticipated the ordinances made later in 
the last Sessions of the Council of Trent. 

An equal zeal for purity of doctrine and for purity of life was shown 
by the energetic old man, The Inquisition exercised its powers with the 
utmost vigour, and even Cardinals were not spared. Morone was im- 
prisoned ; and the suppression of liberal Catholiciem n« well as Protestant 
opinions was now definitely taken in hand. "The Inquisition and the Index 
suppressed the slightest tendency te diverge from medieval theology. The 

of Ipmatius and his Society had now taken possession of the Church, 

Paul IV, however, died on August 18, 1559; and an immediate 
reaction set in in Rome. The seventy of his measures had made him 
many enemies ; and even among those in favour of reform there was a 
considerable number who had no wish that it should be the arbitrary 
work of the Pope. All the Cardinals sccordingly, before entering the 
Conclave, bound themselves to summon anew the General Council in the 
case of their being elected; and on December 26, 1559, Giovanni Angelo 
de" Medici (Medicino) was. elected Pope. He was a Milanese, of 
middle-class origin, and unconnected with the great Florentine family. 
‘Learned and kindly and of exemplary life, he was better acquainted with 
the times in which he lived than his predecessor hnd been. He wished 
to live at peace with all men, and to win the support of the Catholic 
manarchs for the Holy See. At the same Boclore he had no intention of 
suffering any diminution of the papal prem re. Before his accession 
he had expressed himself in favour of concessions:in di line, such as 
the practice of communion in both kinds: and he believed that by this 
means a Council might heal the divisions of the Catholic world without 
endangering the rights of the Holy See. Events showed that it wns 
not sp easy to confine the issues to such narrow lines; but at the openiti 
of his reign Pius IV looked forward to a Council with no misgivi 

The Emperor Ferdinand and Francis Tl of France preetec “with 
approval the proposals of the Pope to hold a Council. But they at once 
proceeded to name conditions which were received with little favour at 
Rome. Complete freedom must be given to the Council. It must be 
held in a German town, and it ehould work above all for the reconciliation 
of the Protestants. In view of these proposals, Pius IV, chiefly under the 
influence of his nephew Carlo Borromeo, Secretary of Stitte: drew back fron 
the ide of » Council. 'The Pope, in his turn, made impossible conditions, 
and considered the question Of ‘catryingg out the necessary reforms by 
means of Congregations of Cardinals, Events in France, however, com- 
pelled the Pope to proceed with the proposed Council. The States- 
General at Orleans (January 10, 1561) ordered the French Bishops to 
meet on January 20, 1561, to prepare for a National Couneil if the 
announcement which had been made of «General Council were not carcied 
out A papal Bull had been isaed on November 29, 1560, summoning 
a Council to Trent for April 6, 1561; and Pius hastened to assure the 
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French of the seriousness of his intentions. The French national synod 
wns nceordingly abandoned; and ‘Trent was accepted us the place of 
meeting. Before the asembly could mect there was, however, another 
difficulty to be settled. The Emperor and the French rovernment wished 
for an explicit declaration that the Council was a new assembly, and not 
merely a continustion of the previous Sessiouis at Trent as Philip IT and 
the Spanish Church insisted. The sympathies of the Pope were with 
Philip; but it was necessary not to offend the Emperor and the French. 
Accordingly the question was left in doubt, and no definite pronounce. 
ment was made on the matter, 

Meanwhile. the preparations for the Council went on. The. Pope 
instructed his Nuncios to invite all Christian Princes to the Council, 
whether schismatic or not. The Protestant Powors, however, had little 
confidence in the proposed assembly; and it soon became clear that the 
Council would be confined to the nations still in communion with the 
See of Rome, Ferdinand, however, and the French government had no 
intention of allowing the Council simply to register the wishes-of the 
Curia. Both Powers wished for concessions which might unite to the 
Church the moderate Protestants and disaffected Catholics im their 
dominions. ‘The reforms which they desired are enumernted in the 
instructions given to the French ambassadors at the Council, and in the 
Libel of Reformation which the Emperor caused to be drawn up, The 
pitas: 3p, the. vulgar font, revision of the service books, communion 
m both kinds, the mmnrriage of priests, reform of the Curia and a 
reduction in the cumber of Cardinals, the enforcement of residence on 

ics, the abolition of the whole system of dispensations and 
exemptions, and « limitation of the power of excommunication, were 
among the chief points demanded. The whole Church system was in 
fact to be revised, and the share of the Papacy in its government to be 
reduced. Bavaria supported most of these demands; and in fact nearly 
all Catholics north of the Alps desired a radical reform of the Church. 

Philip ff and the Spanish Bishops, on the other hand, wished for no 
alteration in the ritual and practice of the Church; but they equally 
desired a thorough reform of the Curia anda s diminution of the pupal 
authority, At the same time they wished it to be distinctly declared 
Seat be SY 79-8 cor tnmetion. xf, the, previins Compal and this 
Protestantism. ‘The Spanish Bishops were 0 posed, even more strong 
than the papal Court, to any alteration in the discipline and. practios ot 
the Church, The division among the Catholic Powers gave the 
a means of which it was quick to avail itself. The history of the third 
meeting of the Council of Trent ia mainly the story of the va skilfal dipio- 
macy with which the Papacy played off one nation against another and 
succeeded m bringing all efforts for radica) reform to naught, The task 
was not difficult, aa there was little cooperation among the Powers even 
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in the pursuit of objects which they had in common; and the Council 
ended in ) ing rather thin weakening the papal grip upon the 
Church. The Papacy supported by the Italian episec pate defied the 
Christian world. | 

No less than five Legates were appainted to preside over the Council. 
At their head was placed Ercole di Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mantua, 
brother of the Duke, a man of conciliatory disposition: and he had far 
tinians, who had played a prominent part in the earlier Sessions, Lnigi 
Simonetis, and Jacopo Puteo, both of them canonisis of renown, and 
Stanislaus Hosius, who had worked hard agninst heresy in Poland. The 
last-named three were firmly devoted to the papal interests. Puteo, 
however, soon fell ill, and his place was taken by Cardinal Mare 


uncle in the bishopric of Trent, and received the Lepates on their arrival 
on April 16, 15é1. 

The Bishops, however, arrived but slowly, and summer and autumn 
went by, At length the Pope could wait no longer, fixed the first 
(Seventeenth) Session for Jan ‘y 18, 1562. There were then assembled * 
for the opening of the Council five Cardinals, three Patriarchs, eleven 
Archbishops, ninety Bishops, four Generals of Orders, and four Abbots. 
The first business undertaken by the Council was the question of an Index 
of Prohibited Books. Itwas decided to revise the Index issued by Paul IV; 
and a commission of eighteen prelates was appointed for the : 
A safe-conduct was then granted to any Protestants who might come to 
the Council in the same terms as that granted under Julius 1. But this 
was nothing more than a formulity, as there was not the least prospect 
that any would attend. It was, however, necessary to satisfy the Emperor 
«far, Although the numbers present at the opening of the Council 
were greater than they hail ever been in any of the earlier Sessions at 
Trent or Bologna, the assembly was purely a gathering of the Catholic 
world. There was no longer even the possibility, which had existed at 
an earlier date, of a frank meeting of the Protestants and a consideration 
of their objections, ‘The Papacy had defeated the attempt before, and 
i opeless. The interest of the third meeting 











mutual distrust now made it h : 
of the Council lies in the effort made by certain elements in Catholiciam 
to readjust the balance of forces in the government of the Church, and 
to satisfy the needs of Catholics north of the Alps. 

The cleft between the parties revealed itself at the very beginning 
opening of the Council the words “proponentiius legatis ae praesiden. 
of Granada, protested, It) object was to diminish the independent 
power of the Council apart from the Pope, by taking away its right of 
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initiative. Any proposals hurtful to the Papacy and the Caria would 
thus be barred. Philip Il through his ambassadors supported the 
objections of the Spanish Bishops to the clause, The Legates however 
explained the words away, and the opposition had not the courage to 
bring the matter to the vote, The situation at first was not very 
promising for the opposition. A little group of Spanish Bishops, led by 
a determined man, the Archbishop of Granada, stood face to face with 
sn overwhelming number of Italian prelates, the great majority of 
whom were devoted to or dependent upon the Curia. A few northern 
Bishops and a few independent [talians supported them, but they were 
not certain of the help even of all the Spaniards. Some of these, chief 
of whom wae the Hishop of Salamanca, had already been won over by 
the Curia. Behind the Spanish Bishops, however, were the Catholic 
Powers, All alike were determined to maintain the liberty of the 
Council to declare its supremacy over the Pope, and to free the Church 
from the curial despotism, ‘There was, however, no harmony of action 
and a singular lack of cooperation among them, even for the objects 
which they had in common. Moreover their efforts were ultimately 
paralysed by the fact that, while the Emperor and France desired the 
Council to start entirely afresh and to make concessions in Church ritual 
and practice: which would meet the needs of their respective countrics, 
Spain, on the other hand, waz determined that the Council should be 
considered a continuation of the old, and develop the old dogma and 
practice on the traditional lines. The skilled intriguers of the Curia 
found a promising field for their work, 

The second (Eighteenth) public Session waz held on February 26, 1562, 
The resolutions with regard to the Index and the safe-conduct to the 
Protestants were then published. The Congregations, meanwhile, pro- 
ceeded with their work; and doctrine and reform were taken in hand 
together ax before. The decrees on the Eucharist were taken up at 
the point where they had been left in 155%. Communion in both 
kinds, and the communion of children, remained to be considered, ‘The 
articles of reform dealt with diocesan and parochial administration; and 
the question of the residence of Bishops was acnin raised. Simonetta 
endeavoured to avoid a declaration on the subject: but to this the Council] 
would not consent; and on March 11, 1562, its discussion was begun 
by the general Congregation. The Council was unanimous na to the 
necessity of residence; the only disagreement was as to its being “ jure 
divino” or merely “ lege ecclesiasticd.” This indirectly raised the ques- 
heated. The Leyates were not agreed as to the attitude they should 
adopt. Simonetta opposed any concession on the subject, while the 
Cardinal of Mantua and Seripando hesitated. At length, on April 20, 
the Legates put the question to the vole. 66 voted for the divine nature. 
of the obligation of residence, while 7] either rejected it absolutely 
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or voted for remitting the question to the Pope. ‘The rest. was 
not altogether: pleasing to the Curial party. Only a minority had vated 
for a direct negative on the subject. Simonetta wrote secret letters to 
Rome, secusing his colleagues of betraying the interests of the Holy See 
by precipitately putting the matter to the vote. The whole Council 
was now in a state of confusion. The Cardinal of Mantua and 
Seripando ceased to feel sure of their ground. The papal letters to the 
Legates changed their tone. Borromeo urged Simonetta to oppose any 
action of his colleagues which would be hurtful to the interests. of 
the Holy See. ‘The recall of the Cardinal of Mantua WAS seriously 
considered at Rome. Everything stood still while frequent letters were 
exchanged between the Legates and Rome, The French ambassador 
profanely remarked that the Council was not free, as the Holy Spirit 
came to Trent in the courter’s bag from Rome. 

‘To add to the difficulties of the Legates, on June 2 a despatch 
arrived from Rome ordering the Council to be definitely declared « 
continuation. Philip It had insisted on this, and the Pope had haid-to 
give way. But, no sooner bad the news arrived, than the French and 
Imperial ambassadors declared that they and the prelates of their 
respective countries would take no further part in the Council if this 
were done. “There was nothing for the Legates to do but to temporise, 
in spite of the distinct orders of the Pope ; and on June 6 the Twentieth 
Session was held, merely to be prorogued. Meanwhile, the general 
Congregation continued the discussion of the decrees on the Eucharist ; 
and here the question of communion in both kinds caused further 
France and Germany. ‘The Imperial ambassadors allowed themselves to 
be outwitted by the Legates, The consideration of Ferdinand’: Libel 
of Reformation was deferred; and the Council occupied itself with 
matters of purely secondary importance. The Lezates knew. well how 
to follow Borromeo’s advice and to gain “il beneficio del tempo,” 

Pius IV meanwhile hesitated. He gave way to the Leoates on the 
point of the continuation and left the logic of facts to demonstrate its 
reality, He mollified Philip as best he could. With regard to the 
obligation of residence nothing was done. After the vote of April 20 
the Legates had referred it to the Pope, and ramours reached Trent that 
Pius had declared it to he “sure divin,” but this was not confirmed. 
The Curia came to no decision, It was unwise to mm counter to the 
opinion of the great majority of the Catholic world jn the matter, and 
the question was left in suspense. To show the zeal of the Papacy 
three Bulls were published at the end of May reforming the Apostolic 
Chamber, the Penitentiary, and the Chancery; and meanwhile the Council 











| So hopeless. did the situation appear that the Pope even contem- 
plated the transference of the Council to.an Ttalian town and a complete 
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breach with the non-Italian nations. So strong an opposition, however, 
showed itself to the mere suggestion that the idea hod to be aban- 
doned; and other means were adopted to bring the Council to a 
more reasonable frame of mind. Carlo Visconti, afterwards Bishop of 
Ventimiglia, the Pope's confidential agent at ‘Trent, worked unceasingly 
to increase the papal influence in the Council, ‘The old methods were 
pursued with the Italian Episcopate. When « Bishop arrived at Trent, 
Visconti consulted with the Legntes as to whether he should receive 
payment for his services or not. ‘Those who could not. be reached by 
pensions were not always proof against the hope of promotion in the 
Church. When these methods failed, threats were sometimes effective. 
The few independent Bishops underwent the most outrageous provoca- 
tions and too easily lost heart. They gave up the strugele before it: 
was half begun. The papal diplomacy was completely successful; and 
Philip was perstinded to onder the Spanish Bishops to let the question of 
the divine obligation of residence drop fora while, Pius made matters 
Mantua with more consideration, and flattered many of the Bishops 
of the opposition with complimentary letters, Simonetta was warned 
- pot to show excessive zeal, and he and the Cardinal of Mantua were 
publicly reconciled. 

_ The Twenty-first public Session was at length held on July @1, 1562, 
and the decrees on the Eucharist and on reform were solemnly published, 
the questions of the possibility of granting the clnlice and the nature of 
the obligation of residence being skilfully avoided. ‘The Council went 
on to discuss the doctrine of the Mass; and further decrees dealing with 
reform were drawn up. ‘The Imperial ambassadors, who | : 

the Council displayed little tact, pressed on the Legates an immediate 
consideration of the Emperor's demands for the use of the chalice in 
Germany, The Pope all along had not felt strongly on the point; and 
so persistent was the German demand that he was prepared to accede to 
it. ‘The Spanish and Ltalian opposition to the concession was, however, 
very strong, and Laynez threw all his influence into the scale against it. 
He read m lengthy theological treatise on the subject, and influenced 
many votes. In these circumstances it would have been wise for the 
Emperor to proceed cautiously and not run the risk of an open defeat, 
The ambassadors, however, thought otherwise; and on August 22 the 
Cantinal of Mantua submitted the Emperor's proposal to the Council. 
The voting took place on September 6, when 29 voted in’ the affirmative 
simply; 31 in the affirmative with the proviso that the matter should be 
referred to the Pope; 19 were in favour of its being granted in Hungary 
and Bohemia alone; 38 rejected it absolutely ; 40 did the same but 
desired a lege the definite ea to the Pope; 24 were in favour of 
its being left to the Pope without the Council expressing an opinion ; 
and 14 thought the matter not yet ripe for decision. It was a 
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discouraging result for the Imperial ambassadors, but they made one more 
effort and moved a decree recommending to the Pope the request of the 
Emperor, This was, however, rejected by 79 to 69. The Cardinal of 
Mantus, however, came to the rescuc, to avoid « breach with the 
E:mperor, and on September 16 moved to refer the matter simply to 
the Pope, without any expression of opinion on the part of the Council. 
Simonetta gave his support to this proposal, and it was carried by 
98 votes to 38. The Emperor thus at the best could get nothing from 
the Council, and was referred back to the Pope. At the Twenty-second 
public Session, which took place on the following day (September 17, 
1562), the decrees on the Mass and n series of minor reforms were 
approved; but even then 31 Bishops voted against any reference of the 
question of the chalice to the Pope. 

The Council then took up the discussion of the Sacrament of Orders. 
Though there was little disagreement as to the nature of the grace 
conferred in ordination, yet the question of the relations of the various ° 
members of the hierarchy to one another and to the Pope was likely to 
cause difficulty, and troubled waters were soon again entered upon. The 
French and Imperial ambassadors protested against any further definition 
of dogmas, and demanded that the Council should await the arrival of 
the French and German Bishops who were on their way. <A thorough 
reform of the Church might then be entered upon, They further 
complained of the haste in which proceedings were conducted. ‘The 
Legates only communicated the decrees on reform to the Bishops two 
days before the general Congregations, and it was impossible to examine 
them properly in that time. The Legates returned an evasive answer, 
and the discussions.on the Sacrament of Orders were proceeded with. 
The papal legion was strengthened by the arrival of more Italian Bishops; 
and at the same time several of the more independent prelates left Trent. 
The Spaniards felt that it was necessary to assert themselves again; and 
on November 3 the Archbishop of Granada propounded the view that 
Bishops were the Vicars of Christ by the divine law under His chief 
Vicar the Bishop of Rome. ‘This raised the whole question of the Pope's 
supremacy, and an angry debate ensued. ‘The Bishop of Sezovia went so 
for na to say that the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome was unknown to 
the primitive Church. Laynez again made himself the chief advoeate of 
the papal prerogative and displayed a violent hostility to the Episcopate. 
In the midst of these discussions the Cardinal of Lorraine arrived with 
twelve French Bishops and three Abbots on November 15, 1562. The 
attitude which he would adopt wax eagerly awaited by both parties, 
On November 23 the Cardinal appeared in the asembly and in a speech 
made similar demands to those made by the Emperor in the Libel of 
Aeformation, and a little later declared himself in favour of the divine 
right of the Episcopate. On January 2, 1563, the French demands were 
formally presented to the Legates The articles were thirty-four in 
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number and embraced most of the proposals previously demanded by the 
to Rome for consideration, 

It was now obvious to all that the Papacy had no intention of 
carrying out any reforms of importance. The papal policy was clearly 
expressed in a letter of Borromeo to the Legates, in which he informed 
them that they must keep two objects in sight, that of strengthening 
the papal power over the Council, and that of procuring its speedy 
dissolution. To this intent the Legates endeavoured to huve the Pope 
described as “ rector universalis ecclesiae™ in the canon dealing with the 
Episcopate; but owing to the opposition of the Cardinal of Lorraine they 
failed. ‘The interminable discussions continued; month after month 
passed by and nothing was done: At the beginning of February 
Ferdinand had St Innsbruck with the object of being nearer the 
scene of affairs. The Legates thereupon sent Commendone to see him 
and endeavour to come to some understanding, His embassy, however, 
had little success and he soon returned to Trent. 

All turned now upon the action of France and the Emperor. On 
February 12, 1563, the Cardinal of Lormine journeyed to Innsbruck to 
confer with Ferdinand ; and there he found assembled with the Emperor, 
Maximilinn, King of the Romans, Albert V, Duke of Bavaria, and the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. The Cardinal, in « memorandum which he 
presented to the Emperor, attributed the barren result of the Council 
to the fact thet only matters which had been approved of at Rome were 
allowed to be decided at Trent, The overwhelming majority of Italian 
Bishops, and the fact that the right of initiative rested with the Legates 
alone, prevented any real reform. As a remedy the Cardinal suggested 
that the Ambassadors should have the right of making proposals directly 
to the Council, and that a larger number of non-Italian Bishops should 
be sent for to counterbalance the Italian majority. Above all, the 
Emperor should come in person to Trent and exercise his influence 
upon the Council. 

Ferdinand, however, saw little hope in these proposals, It was a 
practical impossibility to find any other non-Italian Bishops who would 
go to Trent; and his own presence would give the papal party an oppor- 
tunity of raising the cry that the Council was not free. To attempt to 
give the Ambassadors a right of initiative in the Council would only 
lead to the breaking up of the assembly, The Emperor was, in fact, fast 
losing hope of obtaining any good from the Council, The failure to 
obtain the concession of the chalice from the Council in September, 1562, 
was a great disappointment to him; and the alow progress that the 
beginning of March, 1563, he turned to the Pope instead of to the 
Council, in the hope of persuading him to bring about some effective 
reforms. The Pope threw all the blame for the delay upon the Council, 
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and especially upon the Spanish Bishops for raising theoretic and useless 
questions. In this way one country could be played off against another. 
The Papacy perceived, however, that Ferdinand’s confidence in. the. 
Council] was much shaken, ond determined to send a Cardinal to 
Innsbruck to endeavour to aliennte him from it still further, 
Mesnwhile at Trent still further delay was caused by the death of 
two of the Legates, The Cardinal of Mantua died on March 2, and 
Cardinal Seripande on March 17,1563. Cardinal d'Altemps had returned 
to Rome some time previously; and Simonetta and Hosius did not care 
to act ulone They accordingly wrote to the Pope asking that two 
new Legates might be sent. ‘The papal choice fell upon Morone and 
Navagero. The former was now a devoted servant of the Papacy and 
had reestablished his reputation for orthodoxy, He was, however, very 
acceptable to the Emperor and the moderate party still had some hopes 
of him. Navagero, on the other hand, wis an open adherent of the 
curial party: ‘The new Legates arrived at Trent on April 13, 1563, 
Morone, after an introductory discourse to the assembled Fathers, at 
once set out for Innsbruck: ‘The Jesuit Father, Canisius, was with the 
Emperor and acted as the agent of the Roman Court in the Imperial 
entourage. This remarkable man, the first German Jesuit, was perhaps 
the ablest of the leaders of the Cutholic reaction in Germany. Alike at 
Cologne, where he withstood the influence of the Archbishop Hermann 
von Wied, and at Ingolstadt, where in 1650 he became Rector of the 
University, he turned back the advancing tide of Protestantism: In 
1552 Ferdinand, then King of the Romans, had summoned him to 
Vienna, and Canisias soon obtained considerable influence over him. 
At Ferdinand’s request Canisius drew up «a. Catechism, which was 
translated into many langunges and from which thousands were in- 
structed in the rudiments of the Catholic faith, His Suewna Doctrinas 
Christianae became the text-book of Catholic teachers and preachers 
throughout Germany. When Ignatius set up a Province of his Society 
‘in Upper Germany, it was dnly natural that he chould place Canisius at 
its head. Directly Canisius heard of the arrival of Morone at Trent he 
sent urgent messages to him to come to Innsbruck #s soon as possible, 
Prance and Spain had not yet agreed upon active cooperation with the 
Emperor; but with so many objects in common an agreement as to a 
course of action might occur at any moment. Canisius skilfully prepared 
the way for Morone. He pointed out to Ferdinand that by an amicable 
arrangement with the Holy Father he might obtain more than he would 
ever pet froni the Council Ferdinand began to waver. His previous 
policy had ended in failure: Philip had been unmoved by hie warning 
that reform of the rites and ceremonies of the Church, and not only of 
its discipline, was necessary to preserve Germany to the Church. By 
means of the Council he had achieved nothing. Morone now arrived with 
the definite offer of the concession of the chulice directly ‘the Council 
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should he terminated; and Ferdinand was won over, He agreed to give 
the Legates his support, and declared himself content with the mimor 
reforms that the Legates proposed to put before the Council. ‘The 
with the Cardinal of Lormine and Philip IL. 

Morone returned to Trent on May 27, and the discussions on the 
Sacrament of Orders were actively resumed. [¢ was finally decided to 
avoid all mention of the disputed pointa as to the direct divine origin 
of episcopal authority and whether residence was “jure dizino” or not. 
The decrees in this ambiguous form were published at the Twenty-thind 
public Session on July 15,1563. ‘The difficulties of the Legates were, 
however, not yet over, Philip sent to the Council a new ambassador, 
the Count de Luna, who waa instructed to demand anew the suppression of 
the formula “ proponentibus legntis,” and pressed forward the formalation 
of doctrine and a thorough reform ef discipline, But the Emperor gave. 
National feeling now ran very high, and a dispute as to precedence 
between the French and Spanish ambassadurs. nearly brought the Council 
to an end. The state of tension is well illustrated by the interjection 
of a member of the Curialist party after a French prelate had denounced 
the abuses of the Roman Court: “a scabic Afispana mcidimus in monbur 
Gallieum.” 

Meanwhile efforts were being made to draw the Cardinal of Lorraine 
over to the papal party. A man of little sincerity, able and ambitious, 
he considered his own interests alone, After the death of his brother, 
the Due de Guise, and the conclusion of the Treaty of Amboise, his 
position was not very secure at home; and in those circumstances the 
friendship of the Haly See was not to be despised. The papal diplomacy 
began its work early in the year 1563; and by the end of June the 
Cardinal wes won over, Through his influence the French government 
agreed in August to the Council being brought to:an end on the terms 
which the Emperor had accepted. ‘The French Bishops meekly followed 
the lead of the Cartinal and ceased to oppose the policy of the Legates, 
The Spaniards alone remained, and agreement with them was not 6o 
easy. They were the puritans of the Council. Political expediency had 
no meaning to them. As they could not be bought, the only thing for 
the Papacy to do was to oubmancuvre them. | 

Direct appeals to Philip I to consent to the Council being brought 
to an end failed ; so there was for the time nothing to be done but to 
allow the Council to occupy itself in matters which were comparatively 
of little importance. The Sacrament of Matrimony was discussed and 
its nature defined. ‘The marriage of priests was forbidden without any 
opposition, though the Imperial ambassadors made a feeble protest. 
admittedly given rise to great abuses, but the view that the Sacraments 
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‘were tps farto operative (ea opere operato), drove many of the prelates to 
advocate their recoznition. Finally, however, they were, by 133. votes 
to 59, declared invalid. ‘The work of reform waa also continued, The 
Legates brought forward a serics of decrees for the reform of the morals 
and discipline of the clergy. They involved the abandonment by 
Curia of many valuable privileges, but at the same time they entrenched 
upon the rights of the State. To ecclesiastical tribunals powers were 
assizned which no government could afford to tolerate; the rights of 
patrons were interfered with; and immunities of the clergy, which had 
long been abandoned in practice, were again claimed. The Catholic 
Powers for once united in their protests, and the more extravagant 
claims were withdrawn in consequence. ‘The conduct of the Cardinal of 
Lorraine in this matter shows how completely he had thrown in his Jot 
with the Holy See, He had visited Rome in September, and his head 
was completely turned by the flattery which he received. He went so 
faras to advise the French government to submit to some of the ex- 


of the Legates became little more than nominal. Pius himself had con- 
sented to a reform of the Cardinals being included in the general reform 
of the clergy; but the Italian Episcopate were not willing to see what they 
regarded as the privileges of their nation swept away. They succeeded 
in reducing the proposed reforms of the Sacred College to a mere shadow, 
The French ambassadors withdrew to Venice, hopeless of any good coming 
out of such an assembly, ‘The firmness of the Spanish Bishops, however, 
prevented the scheme of reform being completely nullified by reserva- 
tions and exceptions; and on November 1], 1563, the Twenty-fourth 
public Session was held, and the decree on matrimony and twenty-one 
out of the forty-two decrees on reform proposed by the Legates were 
promulgated, the remaining decrees being deferred to a Inter Sesion. 

Srey hing was now subordinated to bringing the Council to an end. 
The Papacy ordered the Legates to withdraw the proposals which 
infringed the rights of the State; and canons dealing with the remaining 
matters under discussion were drawn up with fevorish haste. Purgatory, 
the Invocation of Saints, and Indulgences were hastily defined: and 
twenty more decrees of reformation were prepared. The Spanish 
ambassador and the Spanish Bishops maintained their protests: t 
end, but with no avail, A rumour that the Pope was dying hastened 
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With the elose of the Council of [rent the determination of the 
principles which were to regulate the reorganisation of the Catholic 
hh was completed. There followed, under the direction of the 
Papacy, an application and working out in detail of those principles, 
which was a task of many years; but the strugele waa over and the battle 
won, Medieval theology had been emphatically restated. The scission 
of Christendom into two halves, each going iis own way recardless of the 
other, was definitely confirmed. ‘The spirit of dogmatic certainty, which 
its chief nourishment from Spanish soil and of which the Society of 
Jesus was the clearest expression, was to be the predominating influence 
for the future in the Church, Her doctrine waa now completely artict- 
lated for the first time. Matters which the medieval Church had left to 
the speculations of the Schools were now authoritatively settled ; and the 
Church was provided with a logical presentation of her position, definitely 
marking it off from all other circles of ideas. ‘The isswes had been put _ 
before the world, and it remained for Catholicism and Protestantiam to 
fight the battle to the bitter end. 

Though the triumph of the Counter-Reformation thus enabled the 
Church to present a united front as against Protestantism, it is not true that 
silenced. Many of the dogmatic decrees of Trent 
compromise. The great decree on Justification prese 00 
CI } for those Augustinian ideas which the Church had never been 
completely able to assimilate, and which found subsequent expression in. 
Jansenism. Great as was the influence of the Jesuits at Trent, they did 
not succeed in winning a complete triumph for their theology. ‘This was 
not, however, of so great consequence as might appear: for all particular 
dogmas were beginning to sink into the background, compared with the 
one great principle that the usr and wont of the Roman Church is law, 
and that to the Pope alone appertains the right to expound the teaching 
of the Church. The complete expression of this principle was imposible 
at ‘Trent; the hostile elements were too strong; but the way was laid 
open. The papal stipremacy over the Church received « new extension as 
the result of the work of the The confirmation of the Pope 
was acknowledged to be necessary for the validation of its decrees, ‘The 
supreme power in the universal Church was admitted to rest in the 
Roman Pontiff They were the Vicars of Christ on earth ‘The 
attempt to enunciate the direct divine authority of the episcopate was 
frustrated. The Vaticanum was only the logical outeome of certain 
elements in the T'ridendinum. 

The decrees on reformation successfully removed the worst abuses 
which had brought the Church and the clergy into contempt. The 
authority of the Bishops over their clergy, both secular and regular, was 
considerably strengthened; and means were provided for the removal of 
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preach: and the whole discipline of the Church was improved. The 
practical reform, however, that was most far-reaching in: its results was 
probably the establishment of seminaries for the education of the clergy 
in each didcese, "This measure provided the Church with an adequate 
supply of trained. men for its service, and removed the reproach which 
bad formerly rested on the clerical state. At the same time it made the 
clergy a body more distinct from the laity than they had ever been 


before. It narrowed the interests of the eleryry, and made them to ns 
considerable extent the blind instruments of their superiors, "T 


with the system of celibacy, it separated the clergy from the ordinary 
The Council left to the Papacy the right of interpreting its decrees; 
and Pius FV hastened to enunciate this principle in the Bull Benedictus 
Deus (January 26, 1564), which confirmed its proceedings. No prelate 
was to publish any gloss upon the decrees of the Council or venture to 
interpret them without papal authorisation. In 1588 Sixtus V set tip 
special Congregation of the Council of Trent, to supervise the carry- 
ing out of its decisions. Meanwhile the Papacy anxiously endeavoured 
to persuade the Catholic Powers to accept in their entirety the decrees 
of the Council; but with the decrees on doctrine governments did not 
concern themselves. They were accepted throughout the Catholic Church, 
but with the decrees on discipline it was different. Even in the modified 
form which they received after the protests of the ambassadors, they 
infringed many ancient rights of the secular power in various countries, 
| hich it was not likely would be easily abandoned. In the end 
the decrees on discipline were only accepted in. their entirety by the 
Emperor Ferdinand for his hereditary dominions, by Portugal, and by 
while Spain and Venice received them with a reservation « their own 
nghts which had practically the same effect. There were limits beyond 
which no modern State could allow the papal claims to go, 
_ The tasks which the Council had left to the Pope were actively taken 
in hand. The Breviary and the Missa] were revised, and 2 new edition 
music wat begun, A commission of eight Cardinals was appointed on 
August 2, 1564: and in Palestrina « genius arose who became the 
founder of modern Church music: His famous Missa di Papa Mar- 
cello, performed before the commission on April 28, 1563, subordinated 
the ‘music to the words, and substituted « dignified and masterly 
simplicity for the florid and decadent mae which had hitherto charac- 
terised ecclesiastical music in Rome. The most important task left to 
the Papacy was however the preparation of an Index of Prohibited Books, 
So early as 1479 Sixtus [V had empowered the University. of Cologne 
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Chie was oppGrenedl and extended by the Bull Jinter svultiplices of Alex: 
ander VI in 1501. At the Fifth Lateran Leo X in 1515 authorised 
the Master of the Sacred Palace to act as censor in Rome and the papal 
States; and the Inquixition in 1543 began to regard the censorship as 
one of its functions. ‘The first lists of pruhibited books were however 
drawn up in 1546 and 1550 at Louvain, in 1549 at Cologne, and by. 
the Sorbonne between 1544 and 1551, The first papal Index was that 
of Paul [V, which was published in 1559. It was arranged alphabeti- 
eally but under each letter: came three categories. The first class. 
consisted of the heresiarchs, all of whose writings were prohibited. 
This.was a mere list of names. ‘The second clase consisted of writers, 
some of whose productions, which were enumerated, tended to heresy, 
impiety, magic, or immorality. ‘The: third class consisted of writings, 
chiefly anonymous, which were unwholesom etrine, The Index of 
Paul IV met with much opposition; and Naples, Milan, Florence, and 
Venice refused to print or enforce it. Pius IV modified it in 1561 by 
allowing the use. of non-Catholic editions of the Fathers and. other 
inoffensive writings to licensed readers, provided comments by heretics 
of the first class had been previously erased, No Jndex Expurgatorius, 
however, as distinguished from an /nder Lidrorum Prokibitonon, was ever 
published officially at Rome. The harder work of pointing out particular 
pasages which must be deleted was only undertaken in Spain, The 
Papacy contented itself with prohibiting books altogether or with a 
“donee corrigatur,” of which nothing came. 

The Index Librorum Prohibitorwn of Paul TV was however con- 
demned at Trent as a bad piece of work; and « commission was appointed 
to revise i Ten rules to be observed were drawn up, but the work 
itself was left to the Papacy. The new Index was published by the 
Papacy in March, 1564, and is known as the Tridentine Index, The 
Index of Paul IV was improved, and some of its worst blunders seas 
Tt was accepted by Portugal, Belgium, Bavaria, and parts of Italy. In 
1571 Pius V sect up « special Congregation of the Index distinct ree 
the Inquisition; anc in 1558 this body was empowered by Sixtus V to 
wnciasinke further revision of the Index, iairaer idimve new rules ‘took 





Index in 1596, The materials collected for the Index of 1590 were 
used, though the Spanish Index of Quiroga published in 1584 was one 
of the chicf sources. ‘The Index of 1096 remained the standard, though 
additions were made to it, until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
So far as the southern nations were concerned the Index achieved ity 
work, The peoples who continued to adhere to the Catholic Church 
blow was dealt to human progres. It wes impossible for such measures 
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to succeed ultimately; but for a time at any rate they were a serious 
hindrance to the advance of knowledge. ‘The learned Jesuit Canisius: in 
a striking letter written to the Duke of Bavaria in 1581, printed in 
Reusch’s great history of the Index, pointed out the futility of such 
measures, Repression by Edicts and Indexes could never succeed. con- 
struction was needed a wel) as. destruction, and good suthors must be 
provided to take the place of bad. A revival of Catholic scholarship, 
euch as Canisius advocated, marked the close of the sixteenth century, a 
revival in which his own Ordes, played « prominent part. Rome became 
again a centre of Christian learning; and the Annals of Baronius were 
worthy to stand by the Centuries of Magdeburg, New editions of the 
Fathers were prepared. In 1587 appeared the Roman edition of the 
the text of the Vulgate, Historical scholarship ceased to be the monopoly 
of one party, The Jesuits were the equals in learning of their sav 
saries and their educational system was immeasurably superior. Pro- 
testantism in Germany was tern asunder by petty feuds; and by shecr 
force of superior ability and unremitting labour Catholicism was restored, 
first in the Rhine lands and then ou the Danube. ‘The story of this 
work, the success of which drove Protestantism to desperation and 
assisted to provoke the Thirty Years’ War, is beyond our scope. It is 
sufficient to notice here that it was the fruit of that new Catholiciam 
which emerged triumphant from ‘the Council of Trent. Sasintliness of 
life and the beauty of holiness were again exhibited to the world in a 
Carlo Borromeo and a Filippo Neri; while Protestantism was too 
often sinking into a time-serving Erastianism or developing an arid 
stholasticism of its own which quenched the springs of religious life. 
Increased centralisation in government and strict definition of dogma 
made Catholicism after Trent a far more powerful fighting force than it 
had ever been before, but it was only at the price of drawing in its 
borders and limiting its sympathies, ‘There is a curious likeness in 
esence, though in forms of expression they are poles asunder, between 
Puritanism in England and the movement of which Caraffa and Ignatius 
are the typical representatives in the Roman Church. Both alike sub- 
ordinate the wider interests of humnanity to the supposed requirements 
of religious faith. ‘The sacred was rigidly marked off from the profane; 
and the culture of the world and its wisdom were banned and avoided as 
evil in themselves, The world was given up as hopeless, and the attempt 
to separate its evil from its good was abandoned. ‘The work which 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen had begun for the ancient Church 
and ‘Thomas Aquinas and the great Schoolmen had achieved for the 
Church of the Middle Ages, was not done anew for the modern world. 
The true Renaissance was not absorbed into the circle of ecclesiastic 
ideas; and the medieval conception of Catholicity was limited rather 
then widened. The modern worid, if not actually hostile to the Church, 
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grew up apart from it and by its side rather than under its influence, 
The kingdom of intellectual unity—which Raffaelle had depicted for 
Julius 11 on the walls of the Vatican—was not realised, The leaders 
of the Christian Renaissance had not the moral enthusiasm or the force 
of character necessary for the task. As the gentle Andrewes and the 
gracious Falkland hail to give way before the sterner enthusiasm and the - 
narrow pedantry of Laud, which in its turn fell before a more single- 
minded but still narrower creed, so Contarini and his associates abdicated 
the leadership to Ignutins and Caraffi, Neither Pole nor Morone had 
he spirit of martyrdom; and freedom could not triumph without its roll 
of martyrs, It was left to the sects in the future to vindicate the rights 
of conscience, and to extort by force from without what liberal church- 
men had failed to achieve within the Church. ‘There was a touch of the 
Italy at the opening of the sixteenth century which paralysed their 
efforts and enervated their moral fibre, The movement was tou academic 
to influence the world effectively, Some of its members fell into the sins 
which they themselves had denounced, and like Cortese ended their lives 
in joining in the hunt for benefices. The rest contented themselves with 
n lower ideal as best they could, and stood helplessly aside. ‘The Church 
intellectual freedom were left further off than ever. ‘The issues at stake 
were, however, made clear, and the parties in the great struggle were 
definitely marked out. A modus vivendi between othexit and liberty 
could not be found. Neither would tolerate the other, Europe wna 
doomed to be the battlefield of the contending principles: The sword 
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TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE AGE 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


Wuen the sixteenth century opens, the West, with the exception of 
Ftaly, ia still medieval, distinguished by « superficial uniformity of mind, 
thinking ideas which it has ceased to believe and using « learned tongue 
which it can hardly be said to understand. When the century closes, 
the West, with the possible exception of Italy, now fallen as far to the 
rear as she once stood in the van, has become modern; its States have 
developed what we may term a personal consciousness and an individual 
character, have created a vernacular literature and a native art, and have 
faced new problems which they seek by the help of their new tongues to 
state and to solve. In Spain, the land of ancestral and undying pride, the 
humours of a decayed chivalry have been embodied in a tale which moves 
to laughter without ever provoking to contempt. In Portugal the navi- 
gators have created afresh the epic feeling; a mew Iliad has been begotten, 
where swifter ships plough a vaster sea than was known to the ancient 
Greeks, where braver heroes than Agamenmon do battle against a mightier 
‘Troy, while travellers fare to remoter and stranger lands than those visited 
by Odysseus. In France, where the passion for unity is beginning to 
work like madness in the brain, Rabelais speaks in his mother tongue the 
praises of the new learning; Montaigne makes it the velicle of the new 
temper and its cultured doubt; Clement Marot uses it to sing the Psalms 
of the ancient Hebrew mee; John Calvin to defend and commend his 
strenuous faith; while Descartes, born in this century though writing in the 
next, states his method, defines his problem, and determines the evolution 
af modern philosophy, in the language of the people as well as in that 
of the learned. In England the century began in literary poverty, but it 
ended in the unapproached wealth of the Elizabethan age. In Germany, 
where the main intellectual interest was theological and confessional, 
Martin Luther gave the people hymns that often sound like echoes of 
the Hebrew Psalter; Kepler, listening to the music which nature reserves 
for the devout ear, discovered the unity which moves through ber ap- 
parent disorder; and Jakob Boehme, though but a cobbler, had visions 
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their heroism in their struggle for independence, and their love of 
knowledge in the tolerant reasonableness that made them a home for 
Douglas, and David Lindsay shed lustre upon the early decades of the 
century, while in its later years Reformers like Knox and scholars like 
Andrew Melville trained up a people who had imagination enough to 
love and achieve liberty without neglecting letters. 'The thought which 
at once effected and reflected so immense a revolution can be here traced 
only in the broadest outlines. 

‘We are met at the threshold by a two-fold difficulty—one which 
concerns the included thought, and another which concerns the thought 
excluded. ‘The sixteenth century is preat in religion nither than philo- 
sophy, and stands in remarkable contrast to its immediate suce cauOT, 
which is grea od Maree Bd rather than religiun, With the latter, the 
great modern intellectual systems may be said to begin; and to it belong 
Leibniz, Gassendi and Malebranche But without the earlier century 
the later would have been without its problems and therefore without 
its thinkers. The preeminence of the one in religion involved the 
preeminence of the other in thought; for what exercises the spirit tends 
to emancipate speculation and raises issues that reason must discuss and 
resolve before it can be at peace with itself and its world. Hence the 
thought whose course we have to follow is thousht in transition, dealing 
with the old questions, yet waking to the new, quickened by what is 
behind to enquire into what is within and foreshadow what is before. But, 

hile the thought that is to concern us may thus be described as moving 
in the realm of our ultimate religious ideas, the thought that is not to 
concer us moves in the realm of political and social theory. ‘The two 
realms touch, indeed, and even interpenetrate ; yet they are distinct. The 
ideal of human society is a religious ideal; but it is & consequence or & 
combination of religious ideas rather than one of the ideas themselves. 
Hence, though certain of the most potent thinkers of the sixteenth con. 
tury occupied themselves with the constitution and order of human 
society, with the wctunl or ideal State both in itself and in relation to the 
actual or ideal Church, yet they must here be rigoroudly excluded, 
and our view confined to the thought that had to do with the religious 
interpretation of man and his Universe. 


Tt ts customary to distinguish the Renaissance, as the revival of 
letters, from the Reformation as the revival of religion. But the 
distinction is neither formally correct nor materially exact, The 
Renaissance was not necessarily secular and clussienl—it might be, and 
often was, both religious and Clristian: nor was the Reformation 
essentially religious and moral—it might be and often was political and 
secular. Of the two revivals the one is indeed in point of time the 
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the younger. Both revivals were. literary and interpretative, both were 
imitative and re-creative; but they differed in spirit, and they differed 
also in province and in results, There was a revival of letters which 
could net possibly become a reformation of religion, and there was a 
revival which pecessarily invelved such a reformation; and (he two revivals 
must be distinguished if the consequences are to be understood. 

The roots of the difference may be found, partly, in the minds that 
studied the literatures, and partly in the literatures they studied, thoug 
‘even here the qualities, the interests, and the motives of the minds pail 
stand the more clearly revealed, 'The difference is better expressed by a 
racial than by a temporal distinction ; the berm “race,” indeed, as here 
weed does not denote a unity of blood, which ean seldom if ever exist, 
but unities of lnngunge, inheritance, association, and ideas, In this 
sense, the Catholic South was in speech, in custom, in social temper, in 
political and municipal institutions distincily Latin; and for similar 
reasons the Protestant North may be termed Teutonic. Now of these 
two the Latin race was in thought the more secular, while the Tentonic 
was the more religious; but as regards custom and institutions. the 
_ Latin peoples were the more conservative, while the Teutonic were the 

more inclined to radical change. And this is « difference which their 
SSSNTRR histories may in some measure explain. The Latin race, 
mapeesdlh fas Eoaty wen, Shee: bate vol the Roman Empire, still-a vivid 
memory and a living influence; its monuments survived, its paul 
had not utterly perished ; ihe: gota wee oii named i 
customs which it had sanctioned and dreams: which it. had bese 
persisted, ba refused, as it were, to undergo Christian stm. 
Ttaly was ttt easter moch « holy land as Palestine bad been to 
the Crusaders, with graves and relics and shrines lying in every valley 
ad cei aptn ately ts Raye and these appealed all the more to the 
rua vination since ecclesiastical Rome was a reality and imperial Rome a 
and adream, ‘The Eterna! City was like a desolate widow who 
yet tarried and yearned for the retum of the Caesar who. had been hee 














And if Rome lived in the dust of her ancient/roads and the ruins of 
‘her temples, the Italian peoples and States seemed singularly suggestive 
of Greece. Their republics and tyrants, their civie life and military 
adventurers, their rich cities with their colonies and commerce, their 
rapid changes of fortune, their swift oscillations from freedom to bondage 
at certain moments they might almost make tn feel as if ancient Greece 
had risen from the dead and come to live upon the Italian soil. Here 
then the Renaissance could not but be classical : not the product of 
some accident like the capture of a city or the fall of an ancient dynasty, 
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‘but the inevitable outcome of minds quickened By the Italian air and 
made creative by the vision of a vast inheritance. The Teutonic mind, 
ou the contrary, had no classical world behind it; its pagan past wae 
remote, dark, infertile, without art or literature, or philoso y, or 
history, or any dream: of a universal empire which had once held sway 
over civilised man. In a word, its. conscious life, ite ‘social being, its 
struggles for empire and towards civilisation, its chivalry, tts ernsniles, 
its mental problems and educational processes, all stood rooted in the 
Christian religion. Behind this the memory of men did not go, and 
into the darkness beyond the eye could as little penetrate as the vision 
of the man can trace the growth of knowledge in his own infant mind. 

Now these differing conditions made it as natural that the ‘Teutonic 
the Latin should with the ancient classical literature; and, where they 
side and the other with its institutional; for where the Roman Empire. 
had lived the Roman Church now governed. The literatore which the. 
‘Teutonic mind mainly loved and studied and edited wns patristic and 
Christian; but the literature which the Latin mind chiefly cultivated 
was clissical and pagan. The Latin taught the Teuton how to read, to 
edit, and to handle ancient books + but nature taught both of them the 
logie that hinds together letters and life. As a consequence, the Latin 
Rensiseance became an attempt to think again the thoughts, and live 
again the life, embalmed in the literature of Greece and Rome; while 
the German Renaissance became an attempt to reincarnaté the apostolical 
mind The Latin tendency was towartls classical Naturalism, but the 
Teutonic tendency was towards the ideals of the Scriptures, both Hebrew 
antiquity reappeared, though in an instructively inverted onder: but 
among the Textons the field was occupied by theologies based on 
Augustine and Paul, while philosophy began os an interpretation, not 
of literary thought or societies, but of man, individual and social, as 
he had Lived and was living, 

Henee, in the region of belief the Latins were the more critical and 
the Teutons the more positive. The thought which the Latina studied 
was that of a-world into which Christ had not entered, though it was 
one in which Caesar had reigned ; but the thought which the Tentons 
cultivated had Christ as its source and God as its supreme object. The 
Latin Rennissance thus produced two most dissimilar yet cognate 

1enomens: intellectual systems affecting mainly the notion of Deity, 
and Orders like the Society of Jesus, organised for the work of con- 
servation and reaction. On the other hand, the parallel phenomena 
produced .by the Teutonic Renaissance were attempts either to revive the 
religion of the apostolic literature, or to found the Protestant Churches 
and States. What concerns us here is the new thonght, and not the 
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new organisations ; nnd these preliminary distinctions and dincemione 
will enable us to set the Latin, or Cinssical Renaissance, in tts true 
relation to the ‘Teutonic or religious. 





We begin with the most obvious of the influences exercised by the 
Revival of Letters upon the thought of the sixteenth century, viz., 
those concerned with grammar and what it signified, and with language 
as the creation and the interpreter of thought, It has often been said 
that the Church preserved the knowledge of Latin as « living tongue ; 
but Lorenzs Valla (1406-57) would have said, if the tongue were still 
alive it were better dead, As & grammarian Valla held grammar to be 
higher than dialectic, for it Look as many years to learn as diulectic 
took months; aml he may be said to have discovered literary and 
historical criticism by executing with its help judgement on three famotis 
documents, viz, the Vulate, which he condemned as faulty in style and 
incorrect in translation; the Donation of Constantine, which he proved 
by its anachronisms to be late and false and forged; and the Apostolic 
Symbol, whose terms and clauses he showed could not be of apostolic 
origin. His criticism of these documents (we omit all reference to that 
of the pseudo-Dionysius) was prophetic and more potent in a later 
generation than in his own, Erasmus published in 1505 the sAnnota- 
tiones on the Vulgate, and in a dedication which served as a preface he 
compared Valla as a grammarian and Nicolas of Lyra as theoloyian ; 
and he argued from the errors which had been proved to exist in the 
version which the Church had in a sense canonised by use, in a way 
that was at once an apology and a call for his own edition of the Greck 
New Testament nine years before it appeared. In 1517 « copy of the 
De Donations Constantini Mogni came into the hands of Ulrich von 
Hutten, who published it, and with his usual careless audacity dedicated 
it to the Pope, whom he straightway proceeded to denounce as 4 usurper 
and robber, Later this was sent to Luther just as he was meditating 
his De Coptivitate Balylonica Ecclesiae; and it strengthened his trust in 
the German people, confirmed him in the belief that the Pope was 
Antichrist, and fortified him for the daring deed of burning the Pope's 
Hull) The criticism of the Apostles’ Creed indieted a method of 

discussing dogma which only needed to be applied to become a theory’ of 

development capable of dissolving the vast systems of the traditional 
schools, We need not be surprised that Calvin speaks of Valla as “an 
acute and judicious man, and an instrument of the Divine Will” 

The Ttalian mind was simple in spite of all its subtle complexity, and 
in the Renaissance it was like the explorer who set out to find «a new way 
to India and found a new world instead. It had no more typical son 
than Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. He was—if we are to believe his 
nephew and biographer—chivalrous, beautiful, radiant, a man it was 
impossible to see without loving, an artist who loved art, a thinker who 
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delighted in thought, a secker whose passian it was to find the truth, 
and who would glully have sold all he possessed to buy it. Born in 1465, 
le studied Canon Law st Bologna; then, first at Padus, and later at 
Paris, he cultivated philosophy. When only twenty-one he returned to 
Ttaly and read Plato in Florence under Ficino; three years later he 
dravelled to Rome, where he drew up nine hundred theses, philesophical 
and theological, which he offered to discuss with the scholars of all lands, 
promising, if they came, to bear the cost of Lheir journey. But ae 
was discovered in some of the theses, and the disputation was prohibited. 
Later he devoted himself to a contemplative life, renounced the world, 
divided his goods between his nephew and the poor, saying that, once he 
had finished the studies which be hod undertaken, he should wander: 
barefoot round the world in order that he might preach Christ. He 
was & mystic; nature was to him a parole, history was an allegory, 
and every sensnons thing an emblem of the Divine. He magnified man, 
though he distrusted self; und as he believed that truth came only by 
revelation he felt bound to seek it from those who had thus received it 
from God. Hence he searched for truth, successively in Aristotle, in 
Plato, in Plotinus, and in the pseudo-Dionysms, who seemed to many, 
even after Valla had written, the source of the highest and purest truth, 
But es Pico said, philosophy seeks truth, theology finds it, but religion 
possesses it; and the truth which religion poseses is God's. Man can 
best discover it in the place where God has been pleased to set it 

Now, in his quest for truth and its purest sources, Pico heard of 
the Cabbala, and conceived it to be the depository of the most ancient 
wisdom, the tradition of the aboriginal revelation granted to man. And 
just then John Renchlin, German mystic and scholar, found Pico. He 
was oliler in years but younger in mind. He had studied philology in 
Paris, law in Orleans, and he had lectured on. Greek in Tubingen; he 
was then on his second visit to Italy, with all the mystic in him alive 
and unsatisfied. The God whom he wanted, the logie of the Schools 
could not give him; by their help he might transcend crested existence, 
though even then what they led him to was only the boundless sea of 
negation. In <Aristotle the impossible, in Plato the incredible, was 
emphasised; but in the region of spirit things were necessary which 
thought found impossible or renson pronounced incredible. The Neo- 
Pythagorean School saved Reuchlin from the tyranny of the syllogism 
and restored his faith. In this mood he cime to Pico, and to his mood 
the Cabbala appealed ; its philosophy was a symbolical theolozy which 
invested words and numbers, letters and names, things and persons, with 
a divine sense. But Reuchlin was more than a mystic with a passion for 
fantastic mysteries; he was:.also a scholar; and the idea thot there were 
truths locked up in Hebrew, the tongue which God Himself had spoken 
at the Creation and which He had then given to man, compelled him to 
Jearn the langoage that he might read the thought in the words of 
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‘Deity. 80 he put himself to school under « Jewish physician, acquired 
enough Hebrew to pursue his studies independently, and, ax a result, 
published in 1506 his De Rudimentis Hebraicis, He himself named 
this hook a monumentum uere perennius, and history hoa justified the 
riume. It helped to define and determine the religious tendencies in 
Teutonic humanism, to change the fanciful mysticism that had begotten » 
the book into a spirit at once historical, critical, and sane. It practi- 
cally made the Hebrew Scriptures Christian, an original text which could 
be tised aa a Court of appeal for the correction of the translation and of 
the canon which the usage of the Church had accepted and endorsed. 
Knowledge of the language thus made the interpretation of the Old 
Testament more historical and more ethical; it could now be read as 
little through the Gnosticism of the Cabbala as throug 
The event which took the Old Testament out of the hand of phantasy 
turned it into an instrument of reform; for if it is doubtful whether 
Protestantism could have arisen without the knowledge of the Old 
Testament, it is certain that without it the Reformed Church could not 
have assumed the shape it took. In all this, of course, specific dangers 
ight lie for the scholar who could no longer freely use the allegorism 
of Alexandria to convey the New Testament into the most impossible 
places of the Old, and who was therefore tempted to reverse the process. 
and employ the language and spirit of the Old Testament in the inter. 
pretation of the New. Butothese dangers were still in the future: for 
the present it will be enough to recall the story, told in an earlier 
volume, of the controversy between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn, and of the 
burning of Renchlin’s books by the Inquisition. In consequence of this 
unjust treatment, the humanists addresed a series of letters, at once 
ewlogistic and apologetic, to Reuchlin, which were published in 1514 
wnder the title Epistolae Clarorum Virorum. (The sceond edition in 
1519 substituted “Jfustrium™ for “Clarorum.”) 
John Jiiger—better known a» Crotus Rubeanus, Luther's “Crotur noster 
sucrimemir,” a professor at Erfurt—a series of imaginary epistles written 
by vagrant students in the execrable dog-Latin of the Schools, to 
Ortwinus (rratius, otherwise Ortwin de Graces, professor of belles lettres 
at Cologne, » man whom Luther in his most emphatic and plain-spoken 
style described as “ poctistam asinwm, lapwn rapacem, si non potius croco- 
dilum.” ‘The Epistolae Obecurorum Virorum, while describing the experi- 
of their supposed authors,—and it is here where the characters 
so humorously reven! themselves—praise Gratius as well as the divines 
and divinity of the Schools, and censure the “poetae seculares” or 
“juristae” who had ealogised Reuchlin. In their composition various 





















strife 2 joy to his soul. “The prison is broken,” he cried, “the captive 
is free and will return no more to bondage.” “O century when studies 
bloom and spirits awake, it is happiness to live in thee !* 

Strauss thought the Aipistelae « supreme work of art, named them 
“eine weltgeachichtliche Satire,” and placed them alongside Don Quixote, 
since they were pervaded by so excellent a humour as to be higher and 
better than any merely satirical production. There is here ground for 
ample and radical differences, but on one point there is none—the success 
of the satire, It deceived the very elect; the friars who were satirised 
saw the truth of the portrait and did not feel its shame, even though 
the of serious mind, who could not be deceived, were offended. 
Erasmus did not Jove it; nor did Luther, who said “ Votum probe, opus 
non probe,” and named the author “einen Haneeurst™; bot it made 
the Schoolmen ridiculous, and while they were langhed at Reuchlin was 
applauded. -He died in 1522, six years after the Eypistolae had appeared 
—the same year in which Luther published his New Testament— 
sorrowing over the lapee from the Church and from letters of his young 
kinsman, Melanchthon, and aver the coming revolution which yet had 
in him a plain prophet and a main cawe: | 

In 1516, two years after the first volume of the Epistolae, Erasmus’ 
Novum Instrementum appeared. "I'he man himself we need neither discuss 
nor describe. He was a humanist, thnt is, his main interest was literature: 
bot his homanism was German; that is, the literature which mainly inter- 
ested him was religious In an age of great editors he was the moal 
famous; but he was not a thinker, nor a man who could seize or he aeised 
by large ideas and turn them into living and creative forces, His greatest 
editorial achievements were connected not with the classics, where his 
haste and his agility of mind made him often a faithless guide, but with 
the New Testament and the Fathers of the Church. Religion he loved 
for the sale of letters rather than letters for the cake of religion. He 
had « quick eye, a sharp pen, a fine humour, and could hold up to man 
and society a mirror which showed them as they were, He wns fastidious 
Elis letters are like a crowded stage on which his time lives for ever; and 
we can bear and see even as hia ear heard and as his eye saw. We are, 
indeed, never allowed to forget that he is a mther too sel f-comecions 
Spectator: and that while all around him men differ and he is a main 
cause of their differences, yet there is nothing he more desires than fo 
be left alone to live as untroubled as if he had no mind. He is “ao 

hin-skinned that a fly would draw blood”; yet, or possibly therefore, he 
is & good hater, especially of the ignorant mob, the obtuse andl vulpar 
man who could not see or feel the satire within the compliment or the 
irony hidden in an ambiguous phrase. 

He is one of the men whose unconscious revelations of himself have 
a nameless churm; we see him aa a student whose very circumstances 
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remind him of his origin, ortue a scorto as his enemies said, impecunions, 
forced into an Order he did not love, thirsting for a knowledge hard to 
obtain, secking it at home or in Paris, where life is fast while his clerical 
guardian is suspicious and his own temper self-indulgent, Then we 
are touched by the early struggles of » acholar who loved learning and 
good living, and neither liked nor acquiesced in the poverty which seemed 
his destined lot, though we may be offended by his complaints, which are 
too frequent to be dignified, and his appeals for help, which are too 
urgent to be compatible with self-respect as we understand it, His 
pictures of our gracious and spacious England, loved because it is so 
kind to the strar he seclusion and erudition of Oxford, the repose 
and learned activity of Cambridge, the regal Henry, the magnificent 
thoughtful Warham, who can rule the Church and yet remember the 
scholary who serve it,—are of a sort which pleases the reader and which 
he loves to read. And if he desires first-hand knowledge of the manners 
and morals of a picturesque day, the miseries of the sea and the comforts 
of the shore, or the discomforts of continental travel with jts strange 
bedfellows, crowded inns, dirty linen, and unsavoury food; or of the 
dignified society and refined art of living to be then found In the great 
Italian cities; or of Rome and Roman society under Julius IL, where a 
warlike Pontiff and cultured Cardinals, the epirit of the Borgia and the 
temper of the Renaissance, make the capital of Christendom an epitome 
of the world; or of the hopes, the disappointments, and the sorrows 
of an editor with a zeal for letters. and a passion for praise, who negotiates 
now with mean and now with open-handed publishers, and stands be. 
tween three publics, one sympathetic and appreciative, a second sus- 
picious and sore and critical, fearful lest he go too far, and a. third 
exacting and insatiable, determined to compel him to go much further 
than he wishes; or of the Reforming men and movements, the strange 
‘and tempestuous Luther, the audacious and restless Hutten, the moderate 
and scholarly Pirkheimer, the conciliatory and reasonable Melanchthon, 
the heroic and magnanimous Zwingli, the learned and large-minded _ 
(Eeolampadius,—then he will find this knowledge superabundantly in 
this vivid and entertaining ex ndence | 

Yet, if we would know Erasmus, he must be studied in his more 
serious works, as well as in his letters, There we shall find the clergy of 
all grades from the friar and the parish priest to the Pope, the super- 
stitions and ceremonies, the pilgrimages and fastings, the distinctions in 
dress and food, the worship of relics and of Saints,—pilloried and 
satirised and killed, at least-so far as ridicule can kill, And his lighter 
moods, express: his graver mind: and unless this mind be known there 
if HO person in history to whom we shall find it harder to be just, He 
is proud and « strong man, when questions are at issue for which he 
supremely cares; but he will seem to us indifferent or vain or weak where 
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the question is one for which he did not care, however much we may 
wish he had, And, curiously, where his strength as well as his weakness 
most appears is in his edition of the New ‘Testament, ‘The inaccuracies 
of his text, the few and the poor suthoritics he consulted, the haste 
of the editor, the hurry of the publisher, the carelessness of the printer, 
and the facility with which he inserted in the third and later editions a 
text like I John V7, which he had omitted in the first and. second, are 
all instances of weakness familiar even to the unlearned. 

But the sagacity—which saw in the Epistle to the Hebrews a work 
instinet with the spirit but without the style of Paul, which doubted 
whether John the Apostle were the author of the Apocalypse, which dis- 
cerned in Luke the Greek of a writer skilled in liternture, which perceived 
in the Gospels quotations from s memory which could be at fault, or 
which inferred textual errors.even where the authorities were agreed—is 
characteristic of the honest scholar and indicative of the courageous man. 
What is still more significant, is the deliberate way in which as an editor 

nd exegete he repeats the views and reaffirms the arguments of his more 

occasional works. Stunica charged him with the impiety of casting 
doubt on the claims and the authority of the Roman See and of denying 
the primary of Peter. The Church, Erasmus ssid, was the congregation 
of all men throughout the whole world who agreed in the faith of the 
Gospel. As to the Lord’s Supper, he saw neither good nor use in a 
body imperceptible to the senses; and he found no place in Scripture 
which ssid that the Apostles had consecrated bread and wine into the 
body and blood of the Lord. Henthenism of life and Judaism of 
worship had come upon the Church from the negleet of the Gospel, 
Ceremonies were positive laws made by Bishops or Councils, Popes or 
Orders which could not supersede the laws of nature or of God. The 
pricet who wore a lay habit or let his hair grow was punished: but if he 
became a debauchee he might yet remain a pillar of the Church. 

These were brave things for a man so timid as Erasmus and so desirous 
of standing well with the authorities of the Church to say; and in saying 
them he was governed by this historical idea:—thingy unknown to the 
New Testament were unnecessary to the Christian religion; what eop- 
tradicted the mind of Christ or hindered the realisation of His ends was 
injurious to His Church, ‘This ides determined the attitude of Erasmus 
both to Rome and to Protestantism. He, indeed, honestly believed that 
the knowledge of the New Testament was to bring back the mind of 
Christ, who was the one teacher God had appointed, and therefore the 
sole and supreme authority in His Church, Hence, his difference from 
Luther was es inevitable as his difference from Rome, and more absolute, 
for in the one case he differed from # minn, in the other from @ system. 
It has often been said that his De likery arbitrio enabled him to express 
his difference from Luther without expresing his agreement with Rome, 
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or recanting “his earlier criticism of ecclesinstical abuses.” pie Lenape 
is both prejudiced and unjust. It ix indeed certain that the bool was 
written in the desire to dissociate himself from Luther, as wel] os in 
respxmse to the appeal to write something against the new heresy; but 
it is no less certain that the book expressed 2 point on which Eather's 
scholasticisin offended the humanism of Erasmus. 'The saying “ fiber 
arbitrium case nomen inane™ seemed to him an “ aenigma abeurdum,” and 
for this reason—it was unknown to the New Testament and the Apostolic 
It might be Augustinian, it certainly was scholastic; but it 
was neither Biblical nor primitive. Erasmus, in short, wrote es a Greek 
and not asa Latin theologian, as a classical scholar and not as. a 
Western divine: He could not have selected a point more churacteristic 
of his own position. He would have the Christian religion known 
through its creative literature; he would not have it identified with the 
philosophy or theology of any school. 


__ So far we have been occupied with the formal rather thun the material 
side of thought: now we must consider the litter, or thought in its 
objective expression as at once evolved, governed, and served by the 
ecvitical method. 
| We begin with the Latin Rennixsance. Its thought grew out of the 
atudy of Classical literature, though it reversed rather than followed the 
sequences of the Classica] mind. ‘The one began where the other ended, 
in an eclectic Neo-Platonism, or a multitude of borrowed principles 
reduced by a speculation, more or fess arbitrary, toa reasoned unity which 
was yet superficial; but it ended where the other began, in attempts to 
interpret the nature within which man lived, with a view to the better 
interpretation of man. Though the order of evolution was inverted, it 
was yet in the circumstances the only order posible. For the mind 
which the voice of literature awakened could only respond to a voice 
which was articulate and intellizible. The mind was old in speculation, 
though its problems were new, and its age was reflected in the soliitiona 
it successively attempted or accepted, It hac been educated in schools 
where theology reigned while Aristotle governed: and it revolted from 
the governing minister out of loyalty to the reigning sOTETEIEN, whose 
authority extended over regions of too infinite variety to be administered 
by bis narrow and rigid methods 
The Uterature which enlarged the outlook changed the mind: it 
could not think as it had thought before ar believe us it hud believed 
concerning the darkness and error of pagan antiquity. ‘The light which 
dwelt in ancient philosophy broke upon it like an unexpected sunrise, 
which it saw with eyes that had been accustomed to a grey and creeping 
dawn. And this means, that Classical thought was sized at the point 
where it stood nearest to living experience, and yet formed the most 
expressive contrast to it. ‘This point was where philosophy had done its 
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best to become a religion, and had tried out of its school ta make a 
Church. Hence, the new mind in the first flush of its awaking turned from 
its ancient master, Aristotle, and threw itself into the arms of the Neo- 
Platonists. Gemistos Mlethon, who took part in the Council of Florence, 
1459, was intellectually the most potent of the Greeks who helped in the 
Renaissance. He regarded Aristotle as a westernised Mohammadan 
rather than as a Greek, a man who had indeed once lived on the 
Hellenic soil, but who had become an alien in race and an enemy in 
religion, speaking in the Latin schools ideas which he owed to a Moorish 

; So Piethon expounded to the awakening West Plato as the 
Neo-Platonists understood him, the Attic Moses,” the transmitter of a 
golden tradition which the secular Aristotle had tried to break and 
Abralum on the other. His philosophy was at once monotheistic and 
polytheistic ; God was one and infinite, but He acted by means of ideas 
or spirits, or minor deities who filled the space between us and Him. 
As first and final couse He ordered all things for the best, and left no 
room for chance or nccident. Providence wes mecesaty and fate 
providence, the world in all its party and life in all its elements were 
vehicles of a divine purpose. The soul of man was immortal; the 
doctrine of reminiscence proved that it hed lived before birth and so 
eould live after death. 

Plethon emphasised in every possible way the differences between 
Plato and Aristotle, refusing to allow them to be reduced to a mere 
question of terminology. ‘This teaching lifted men above the arid 
syllogiams of the schools, enriched their view of themselves and nature, 
ef God and history, and gave reality to the ancient saying “er orients 
lure.” For it came more as a religion than as « philosophy; even the 
apparatus of worship was mimicked; ceremonies were instituted, holy or 
feast days were observed ; celebrities became suints, before the ae of 
Plato o taper was ceremoniously burned. The neophyte 
a species of conversion ; Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) » 
been called in his youth to be a phy in of soul designate | 

anslatos = pry igaaerianmlis evremer grsnerae Mane 
beivel aaclike into God, andl was cemed divine: his destiny was to seek 
Satipre af tks ant nen Bk ememored area and That God was the 

of the universe, its mover and orderer, the ground of 
all our reasoning, the light of all our seeing. He knew the world from 
within when He knew Himself, for creation was only the expression of 
the, divine: thought, God ext were speaking with Himself, and man 
, His speech. 

The cirele of those devoted to the study of this philosophy contained 
the most distinguished scholars of the day. Besides Ficino there stood 
ro cbeeest ig neon eid se cola eappateaseer aN wearers 
philological ; Cristoforo Lamilino, the ermonent of Horace, of Virgil, 
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nd of Dante, who has given us a picture of Florentine society which 
recalls Plato's Symposium; Girolamo Benivieni, the poet who sang in 
praise of Platonic love; the architect, painter and man of letters, 
Leo Battista Alberti; Pico della Mirandola, of whose faith and fame 
and achievements ‘we have already spoken; and above all the men of 
the Medicean Howse who founded the so-called Platonic Academy of 
Florence. This was rather a Society than a School, not an equipped and 
organised college, but an association of like-minded men who cultivated 
philosophy and professed to live according to the philosophy they cul- 
tivated. It added lustre to the reign of the Medici. helped to define its 
character, to fx upon it:name and distinction. Under Cosmo and bis 
son Piero, and especially under his grandson Lorenzo, it became the 
centre-and sum and even source of Florentine culture, But the pats TATE 
of the House proved fatal to the thought for which the Academy stood; 
with the House it rose, lived in its smile, fell in its fall, ‘Yet it did not 
fall before it had accomplished things that could not die. It revealed the 
world which the Church had extinguished and the Schoolmen superseded ; 
it raised the reason that could speculate concerning truth above the 
authority that would legislate in its behalf; it taught men to believe 
that the truth lived in the:son! rather than in books, that nature was 
beautiful and man was good, and that truth existed before Church or 
Councils and stood outside them both, and that man attains to the larger 
humanity by the study of that literature in which the trath adapted to 
his nature is best expressed. ‘These were indeed notable contributions to 
the thought of the century, 


Hut though Plato lived in the New Academy, Aristotle still reigned 

in the older Schools, He had been too efficient an instrument in 
education to be easily pushed aside; but the thoacht which is to shape 
living mind must not itself be dead. Hence the men, who were by birth 
as well os by discipline Aristotelians, set themselves to rejuvenate the 
ancient Master and change his obsolete speech into the language of the 
day. ‘Three tendencies at once showed themselves, one which interpreted 
Aristotle in the sense and manner of Averroes; a second which construed 
him by the help of the Greek commentators, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisia; and third which laboured to reconcile him with Plato, 
some of the last-named going to Aristotle for their physics, but to Plato 
for their metaphysica. It soon evident. that the philosophical 
questions involved theology and raised issues affecting certain dogmas of 
the Church. These issues were more sharply defined in the Aristotelian 
How this was and with what reason, Pomponazzi (1462-1594+)—Peretto, 
or little Peter, xs he was affectionately named—will help us to understand. 
_ Heverence for Aristotle had become in him a second nature: and 
though he write: poor Latin and knows no Greek. and is, aa he said, in 
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comparison with his master but an insect beside an elephant, he 
desires to serve truth by interpreting his philosophy. He Panky 
emphasised its opposition to faith ; and narrowly escaped being burn 

‘or his pains, though his books were not so fortunate, He said: “The 
thinker, who inquires into the divine mysteries, is like Proteus. In 
face of consequences he neither hungers nor thirsts, eats or aleepa: the 
Inquisition persecutes him as a beretie; the multitude mocks him aa a 
fool.” Doubt is native to him, and like Descartes he doubts that he 
may know; but, unlike Descartes, his doubt is more critical than specula- 
tive, more literary than philosophical. And if he has a doubt to express 
he dearly loves to express it in another name than his own, or shield 
himself behind some noted authority, Religions he conceives as laws 
instituted by lawgivers, like Christ or Mohammad, for the regulation of 
decay, by time and space; and their horoscope can be cast just as if they 
were mortal beings. Christianity is proved true by its mimeles, which 
are not impossible, though they have now ceased to happen and fictitious 
marvels have taken their place. Since religions are laws, they must 
promise to reward the righteous and threaten to punish the wicked; and 
a8 conduct rather than knowledge is their end they may nse parables and 
myths, which, of course, need not be true, Man is like the as which 
must be beaten that it may carry its burden ; to teach him deep mysteries 
would be but to waste our bresth. Nor are we to esteem him too highly 
or exhort him to become godlike, for how can man resemble a Ged whom 
he cannot know? As it is impossible to have natural grounds for a super- 
natural faith we must be content to hold it without reason, though it 
may be a gift of grace. If religion be moral then man must be free, 
And though his freedom may be incapable of rational proof yet it isn 
matter of conscious experience. This, indeed, may seem incompatible 
with Providence, which Aristotle conceived as general rather than parti- 
cular, though we conceive it as.a general made up of all particulars; but 
where philosophy is blind revelation may see, and it ts better to trust it 
than to walk in darkness, The God who governs has created, and 
creation was willed in eternity, but happens in time, for Aristotle's idea 
of an eternal creation is sophistical, As the workman loves his handi- 
work so God loves all His creatures and wills their good. He haz given 
to every being, not perhaps the absolutely best, but the best for it and 
for the universe, viewed in their complementary and reciprocal relations. 
For men supplement each other; what seems in and by itself a defect 
may become an excellency when seen from the standpoint of the collec- 
tive whole. Man lives in humanity, humanity within nature, nature 
in God; and we ought to know all together before we judge any 


This is what would be called to-day a system of philosophical 
agnosticism, where man’s ignorance becomes a plea, if not 4 reason for 
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faith ; but what it signified to Pomponszzi we zhall best understand 
turning to hig famous treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, ‘The 
treatise is at once an attempt at the historical interpretation of Aristotle 
and a serigus independent discussion. It is practically concerned with 
the question: How did Aristotle conceive immortality, as personal or as 
collective? It is as little soluble by the natural reason es the cognate 
question whether the world is eternal or created; in each case the 
problem as to the beginning holds the key of the problem as to the end. 
The Aristotelian Schoolmen had argued that the capacity of the soul to 
think the eternal and will the universal implied its immortality, But 
what is the soul? We cannot define it ax thought percipient of the 
universal reason, for there can be: no thought without ideas and no 
ideas without sense. ‘The soul which lives within nuture nist develop 
according to natural law and in obedience to it. Now, we never find 
soul without body ; and hence we must ask: how are these relnted ? Not 
as mover and moved, else their proper analogies would be the ox and the 
waggon it draws, but 4s matter and form, iv. without the body the soul 
eould not be, for only through the body does man take his place in 
nature and realise his rational activity. Hence the human soul cannot 
exist without the human body, and must therefore be Hable to the same 
mortality. And this conclusion is worked out in connexion with the 
moral doctrine that man is bound to act from love of virtue and horror 
of vice, and not from any hope of reward or fear of punishment, and ao 
to act as to make all mature the better for his action. Reason, then, 
must conclude that the soul is mortal; but religion comes to aid, 
and by teaching us to believe in the resurrection of the body resolves 
our doubts, Of this doctrine philosophy knows nothing, and so we can 
hold it only as an article of faith, ‘This is in effect all Pomponazzi can 
teach us; religion and reason occupy opposite camps; neither can hold 
intercourse with the other. The truths of religion are the contradic- 
tions of the reason: the processes of the reason cannot serve the cause 
af religion. ‘The new scholusticism was a philosophy of reasoned 
ignorance where the cardinal verities of religion were the incon- 
cetvahilities of thought 


But here new forces which seriously affected the course and 
the development of Latin thought must be referred to and analysed. 
The ecclesiastical situation began to change, and the temper of the 
antagonism to the Church, though with the clear sense of opposition to 
wating the new spirit, had encouraged and studied its literature, appre- 
ciated and promoted its art. But the Reformation, with its attendant 
incidents, made the Church suspicious of movements which might 
contain the seeds of revolt, while the Renaissance, always sensitive to 
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outer conditions, lost its spontaneity, becoming self-conscious and critical, 
Italy after 1525 became what the Moorish wars had made Spain, sullen 
in temper and jealous in disposition; she imitated Spanish methods and 
developed the Inquisition; in Rome, once careless and happy, the Holy 
Office was founded. 

One of the earliest fruits of this change of feeling was the revival of 
Scholasticism and the increased intHuence of the Spanish mind upon the 
Italian. "This revived Scholasticism, which was bred mainly in two 
Orders, both of Spanish origin, the Dominican and the Jesuit, and 
introduced by them into schools and universities, pulpits and Courts, 
learning and literature, was used to prove the necessity of the Church te 
religion, of the Pope to the Church, and of all three to society and the 
State. It had the learning which the Rensissance created, bot was 
without its knowledge of antiquity, its sympathy with it, or its belief in 
finding there virtue and truth Hs purpose was indeed quite specific - 
to prove not that the Church was the mother of culture or mistress of 
art, but that she was the sole possessor of truth, the one authority by 
which it could be defined, authenticated, and guaranteed. The line of 
defence wns bold: the Church was the creation of God, its government 
His express design, its rulers instituted by His immediate act. Secular 
rulers were but mediste creatures of God, appointed through the people 
and responsible to them; but spiritual rulers were His immediate 
sole custodian of truth, it was not permissible to seek it without her 
or outside her; to profess to have found it independently was to be 
heretical; to obey what had been so found was to fall into the deadliest 
schism, The argument may have been narrow, but it was clear and 
strenuous; if may not have converted opponents, but it convinced 
friends. The Church became conscious of her mission; she was the 
guardian of thought, the guide of mind. She alone could judge what 
was truth and what error, what men ought to do or ought not to know. 
And as she believed so she acted, with results that are broadly written 
upon the face of history. The new Scholastics converted their own 
Church from the Catholicity which encouraged the Renaissance to the 

Homanism which suppressed its thought. 


This, then, is what we have now to see: and #0 we resume our dis- 
cussion of the thought which, as it faced the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century, began to fee] the creeping shadow of the future. The change 
came slowly—for mind loves a violent catastrophe as little as nature 
—still it came and was marked by the rise of physical in succession to 
sore fey: Rice The Neo-Platonic school had tended ta a 
mystic and allegorical conception of the world, which implied « doctrine 
of the divine immanence and looked towards Pantheisam, ‘The Aristo- 
telians, on the other hand, emphasised the ideas of cause and Creatar, 
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a ee 
eonceived the universe as monufactored- and limited, and God os tra: 
scendent, the two being correlated in the manner of the Inter deism. 
The one school was inclined to read nature through Deity, the other 
Deity through nature; but in ench case nature took jts meaning from the 
temper and fundamental postulates of the school. The traditional ideas 
were Arictotelian + the universe was geocentric; its main fact was the 
opposition of heaven and earth, with the involved antithesis of the 
higher or celestial element, and the four lower elements, earth, air, fire, 





water, all movement being explained from their attempts to effect a 
ma ia rai | 
This theory could not astisfy men who believe in a philosophy of 
immanence; and efforts were soon made to dislodge it, One of the 
earliest and most notable of these stands associated with the Dame of 
Bernardino "Telesio (1508-50), He was « devout sen of the Church us 
well as a zealous student of nature, and he disliked Aristotle for two 
reasons: first, because his philosophy knows neither piety nor a Creator; 
and, secondly, because he tried to interpret nature without questioning 
herself. ‘Telesio’s fiimdamental principle was this: nature must be 
explained in her own terms according to the method of experience and 
by the instrument of the senses, He conceived matter ua a substance 
incapable of increase or decrease, more or less passive, yet susceptible 
of being acted upon by two forces, heat and cold, which, as causes, 
respectively, of expansion and contraction, produce all motion and all 
change. ‘The heavens are the home of heat, and the earth of cold: and 
the constant effort of heat to illumine the dark and quicken the cold 
tsue in a conflict whence come all the movement and variety of nature. 
The whole proceeds according to immanent laws and without the inter. 
vention of God. Nature is self-contained and self-sufficient: which 
however did not mean that she is without intelligence: on the contrary, 
there is = soul in things; each supplements and serves the other: 
mind ves in each, and works through the whole. Bacon saw in Telesio 
a return to Parmenides; others have seen in him an anticipation of 
Kant; others again huve construed his principle “nom ratione sed sensu” 
aa if he were the first of modern empiricists, the forerunner of the sensnous 
philosophy, both English and French. In all these views there is a 
measure of truth. He clothed his doctrines in a guise more or less 
mythical; he could best conceive natural forces as personal, and he was 
never so ideal os when he meant to be most realistic. But he intended to 
be true to his principle, to construe nature not through metaphysics or 
theology, but from berelf alone It is this that makes him so Tonificant 
im the history of thought, anticipating so much of what Bacon achieved, 
and places him, in spite of his crude and allegorical nomenclature, amid 
the forefathers of modern physics. 
_ The speculations of ‘Telesio did not stand lone - they were character- 
istic of his ree and time. Italy, during what remained of the century, 
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‘seemed to forsake philosophy for science, but the science she cu)tivated 
was only disguised philosophy, A distinguished contemporary, a critic 
and a Platonist, was Francesco Patrizz] (1529-97), who agreed with the 
Telesian physics, bat differed in his metaphysics: arguing that, as both 
the corporeal and spiritual light emanated from one source, each was the 
kin i elo of the other, the effects being reduced to unity by the 
unity of the cause, Another and younger contemporary, who loved to 
think and speak of himself as 'Telesio’s disciple, though he only saw the 
master after death, was ‘Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639), His career 
hos something of the tragedy which belongs to another and even more 
distinguished contemporary, Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), for whom he 
wrote while suffering imprisonment a noble though unauiceessful Apology. 
Like Galilei, Campanella lived after Copernious, and was attracted by. 
his sublimer and vaster view of the universe; and, like Copernicus, he 
was accused of heresy in consequence, spending, partly on account of his 
religious and partly on account of his political views, twenty-seven years 
of his life in prison. He wns at first, and he probably remained, in 
spite of all thé persecutions he endured, a faithful Catholic. While he 
followed Telesio, he was yet a most independent disciple. His science 
evolved into # philosophy of existence, whose highest truth is the Detty, 
and whose fixed first principle is the thought, the “ Notio aidita innata,” 
which is man. He was praised by Leibniz ax one who soared to 
heaven, in contrast to Hobbes who grovelled upon the earth. ‘Then as 
Telesio nnticipated Bacon, Campanella anticipated Descartes. Though 
he does not use the formula he holds the principle of the * comito ergo 
sum." Both are rooted in Augustine who said: “As for me, the most 
certam of all things is that I exist. Even if thou deniest this and 
sayest that I deceive myself, yet thou dost confess that I am, for if Ido 
not live how could I deceive myself." One of the strangest things in 
commexion with the Catholic Campanella is the State, as described by him 
in his Cioitay Solis, It is an echo of the Platonic Republic, without 
private property or family, with sexual intercourse publicly regalated 
and children owned and educated by the State, without « priesthood 
or public and positive religion, with philosophers as rulers and workmen 
as the true nobility. It waa a nolile dream, and shows how little 








physical speculation had killed ethical passion; the hest in : 
earth wns empty till it was made the home of happy and contented men. 
Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) is of all the thinkers of the Latin 
Renaissance the most modern; im him science becomes philosophical, 
and philosophy speaks the language of science, confronts, defines, and 
etilurzes its problems, As a man he 13 passionate, explosive, impetuous, 
vain, intolerant, and indomitable; and where these qualities are allowed 
freely to mix and express themselves it is very difficult indeed to be 
just. He himself says that “if the first button of one's coat is wrongly 
buttoned all the rest will be crooked”; and the event which set his 
or, xx, i5—2 


whole life y happened when, as a lad of sixteen, he entered the 
Dominican Onter. He early thought himself into heresy, and in his 
‘ature were fires which “all the snows of Caucasus” could not quench, 
In the effort to unfrock himself be became o wanderer, tried Rome, 
roamed over Northern Etaly, crossed the Alps, and sttled at Geneva, 
where he found neither the discipline nor the doctrine of thu Reformed 
Church to his mind. He then emigrated to Toulouse, where he studied 
the New Astronomy, tried to be at home and to teach the fanutical 
Catholics of southern France in a city where the Inquisition had an 
ancient history. He next moved to Paris, where he attempted to 
instruct the doctors of the Sorboune and to make his peace with the 
Church ; and, failing, he crossed to England, where he lived for awhile, 
wrote and published in London, and at Oxford claimed with much 
literary extravagance the right to lecture. ‘To his Italian soul England 
was an uncongenial clime; he praised Elizabeth, as the Inquisition: 
remembered later to his hurt; but he despised the barbarians over whom 
she ruled, and the ostentatious wealth and intellectual impotence of 





From England he wandered back to France and thence to Germany, 
where he lectured at Wittenberg and enlogised Luther, who had “like a 
modern Hercules fought with Cerberus and his triple crown.” He was 
tected to a professorship at Helmstedt; which he soon forsook for 
Frankfort. But the home-sickness which would not be denied was on 
him, and he turned back to Italy where bloomed the culture which was 
to him the finest Hower of humanity, where dwelt the men who moved 
him to love and not to hate, whose speech and thought threw over him 
# spell he could not resist. He was denounced to the Inquisition ; 
spent eight years in prison, first in Venice and then in Rome: and, 
finally, on February 17, 1600, he was sent to the stake, Caspar Scioppius, 
s German who had pused from the Protestant to the Roman Church, 
and who loved neither Bruno nor his views, tells us. that when the 
prisoner heard his sentence he only said, “You who condemn me perhaps 
bear the judgment with greater fear than myself.” And he adds that 
at the stake Bruno put aside « crucifix which was held owt to him, and 
#0 entered heaven proclaiming how the Romans. dealt with “blasphemous 
and godless men.” A admirer sees, in the eyes uplifted to the 
blue, a spirit that would have no dark image stand between him and 
the living Gad. 

Tt is customary now to describe Bruno's system o3 a form of pantheism. 
The term was not known then, or indeed for more than « hundred years 
after his death, which means that the idea is as modern as the tenn. 
Bruno was roundly named, just as Spinoza was later, an atheist, for men 
thought it was all one to identify God with nature and ta deny His 
independent existence, The. systems were indeed radically unlike = for 
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an akosmism or a naturalisation of God: in other words, Bruno started 
with nature and ended with Deity, but Spinoza begun with Deity, his 
causa st, substantia, or ens absolute wjinitum, and reasoned down to 
nature. The antecedents of the one system were classical and philo- 
sophical but those of the other Semitic and religious ‘The historical 
factors of Bruno's thought were two, ancient or Neo-Platonic, and modern 
or scientific. His system, if system it can be called, may be described ag 
an attempt to state and to articulate the ideas mbherited by him in the 
terms of the universe which Copernicus. had revealed. 

He conceived this universe as infinite, and so rejected the ancient 
scholastic tiles of a limited nature with its distinctions and divisions of 
place, its here and there, its above and below, its cycles and epicycles, 
Hut the universe, which has no centre and therefore no circumference, hag 
yet o unity for consciousness, and wherever consciousness is its unity 
its phenomena are connected; that individual things are yet not insulated: 
amd this coherence implies that all are animated by a common life and 
moved by a common cause, And this cause must be as infinite as the 
universe ; for an infinite effect can proceed] only from an infinite cause, 
and such # cause can be worthily expressed only In such an effect. But 
there is no room for two infinities to exist at the aume moment in the 
same place; and so the effect must be simply the body of the cause, the 
cause the soul af the effect. Hence the canse is immanent, rot tran- 
scendent; matter is animated, the pregnant mother who bears and brings 
forth all forms and varieties of being. And the soul which enimutes 
matter und energises the whole is God; He is the natura nufirans, Who 
is not above and not outside, but within and through, all things. He is 
the monad of monads, the spirit of spirits, carried so within that we 
cannot think ourselves without thinking Him: 

There are, indeed, other expressions in Bruno; God is described as 
“the enpersubstantial substance,” as “the supernatural fist principle,” 
exalted far above nature, which is only a shadow of divine trath, speaking 
tous in parables, And this is possible, because in every single thing the 
whole is manifested, just as one picture reveals the artist's power and 
promise. Hut these things signify that he refused to conceive God as a 
mere physical force or material energy, and held, on the contrary, that 
He must be interpreted in the terms of mind or spirit, He hates, indeed, 
the notion that nature is an accident, or the result of volintary action; 
and he Inbours to represent it as a necessity, seeking by a theory of 
emanation of instinctive action to reconcile the notions of necessity and 
God, Yet he does not conceive the best as already attained. Every- 
thing in nature strives to become better; everywhere instinct feels after 
the good, though higher than instinct is that which it seeks to become, 
the rational action that wills the best, Thought rises, like sense and 


instinct, from lower to higher forms, Heroic love, which desires the 
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intuition of the truth, drives us ever upwards, that we may attain the 
perfect rest where understanding and will are unified, 

Bruno's speculations were those of poet as well as « philosopher ; 
aml were in various wuys prophetic. His death by fire at Rome signified 
that Italy had neither the wit nor the will to understand men of his 
kind ; that for her the Renaissance had run its course, so that men must 
pursue its problems elsewhere in the hope of a more satisfactory solution. 
Descartes’ “de omnibus dubitandum est, was but the negative expression 
of Bruno's positive effort after emancipation from authority, the freedom 
without which thought can accomplish nothing. Spinoza’s sulstantia, with 
its twin attributes of thought and extension on the one hand, and Leibniz’ 
monadology on the ather, carried into more perfect forms the quest on 
he is the leader of the noble army of thinkers who have tried at once to 
Justify and to develop into s completer system of the universe the dream 
and the doctrines of modern science. It is this which makes him the fit 
close of the movement, which began by waking the old world from its 
grave and ended by saluting the birth of the thought that made the 


whole world new 





We have not as yet approached the French Renaissance, which 
has indeed an interest and character of its own. It was, while less 
philosophical, more ‘strictly educational, literary, and juristic than the 
Italian; and may be described as both ‘Teutonic and Latin in origin. 
It.entered the north and penetrated as far ae Paris with the Adapia of 
Erasmus, published in 1500; but it reached the south from linly, 
‘rossing the Alps with the gentlemen of France who sccompanied their 
Kings on those incursions which had, as Montaigne tells ws, so fateful 
an influence on the French morals and mind. Correspondent to this 
difference in origin was « difference in spirit and in the field of activity, 
In the north the Renaissance made its home in the schools, and worked 
for the improvement of the education, the amelioration of the laws, and 
the reform of religion, as names like Bude, Pierre de la Ramée, anid 
Beza, may help us to realise; bat in the south it was more personal and 
fess localised, its learning was nearer akin to culture than to edieation, 
and it loved literature more than philosophy. Hence the forms it 
assumed in France can hardiy be said to call for separate discussion here, 
Expecially is this true of its more northern form: a better case might be 
made out for the southern. To it belong the great names of Rabelais 
and Montaigne; but their place is in a history of literature rather than 
of thought, though both affected the course af the latter tao profoundly 
to be left unmentioned here. 
boldest thinkers of his age”; that the rough stick he used yet * con. 
tained « rod of gold™: and that « treatise eould be written “in praise of 








the moral elevation of his work which would make the Church stare and 
the conventicle groan, andl yet would be the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” These may seem hard sayings, utterly incredible if portions of 
his work are alone regarded, but accurate enough if the purpose and 
drift of his teaching as a whole be considered. It has been well said 
that the confession of faith of the curé of Mendon has far more moral 
reality than that which Housseau puts into the mouth of his Savoyard 
viear. He believes that the universe needs no other governor than its 
Creator, whose word guides the whole and determines the nature, pro- 
perties, and condition of each several thing, Pascal's famous definition 
of Deity, “« circle whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference 
is nowhere,” is but an_ echo from Rabelais. And he can, with the wisest 
of the ancients and the best of the moderns, speak of the “great Soul 
of the universe which quickens all things.” La Bruyere described his 
work as “9 chimera: it has the face of a beautiful woman, but the tail 
of a serpent.” Yet surely the man who had to wear the mask of a 
tuffoon that he might preach the wisdom of truth and love to his age, 
well deserves the epigram which Beza wrote in his honour: 
Qui sie nugatur, teactantem ut seria vincent, 
Seria eum fuciet die, rogo, quantus crit” 


Montaigne is of all Frenchmen most thoroughly a son of the 
Renaissance. He loves books, especially the solid and sensible and 
well-favoured books written in the ancient classic tongues, the men who 
male and those who read them, and he loved to study man. He SAS: 
“Je suis moy mesme ia matiere de mon livre.” And he does not under- 
‘stund himself in any little or narrow sense, but mther as the epitome 
and mirror of mankind. The world in which he lived was not friendly 
to the freedom of thought which was expressed in affirmative speech or 
creative conduct, and so he learned to be silent—or sceptical, He had 
seen nen hate each other, willingly burn or be burned, out of love to. 
God ; and he was moved by pity to moralise on the behaviour of those 
who were 20 positive where they could not know, and ao little under- 
stood the God in whom they professed to believe that they never saw 
what the love of Him basa’ Coop te be and te do. The man that he 
studied and described was not abstract but concrete man, with all his 
foibles and failings, iimited in his nature but infinite in his views, 
differing without ceasing trom his fellows, and not always able to agree 
with himself. And man, so conceived, dwells amid mystery, has it 
within him, and confronts it without. Custom may guide him but 
not reason; for reason builds on arguments, whose every position 
depends on another, in a series infmitely regressive. “Jes hommes 
sont tourmentés par les opinions qu'ils ont des choses, non par les choses 
memes. Where man is so ignorant he ought not to be dogmatic: 
where truth is what all seek and no ome can be sure that he finds, 
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4¢. where it is nothing but a mem probability, it is a folly to spill 
human blood for it, * 

God is unknown even in religion; as many as the nations of men 
so many are the forms under which He is worshipped. And when they 
try to conceive and name Him, they degrade Him to their own level. 
God is made in the image of man rather than man in the image of 
God ; to the Ethiopian He is black, to the Greek He is white, and lithe 
and graceful; to the brute He would be bestial and ta the riangle 
triangular. Man, then, is so surrounded with contrudictions that he 
cannot say what is or is not true. Wisdom was with Sextus Exmpi- 
ricus When he said > “srayri ASyq Adyos leas dvriceiva. Ji n'y a nulle 
racbron. qui nen ail une contraire, dit Ie pls mie parti des philosophes.” 
Where man so doubts he is too parnlysed to fight or to affirm, 
‘Montaigne’s sympathies might be-with those who worked and suffered 
fora new heaven and a new earth: but his egoism inclined to the 
conventional and followed the consuetudinary. Prevost-Paradol termeil 
him “une perpétuelle lecon de tempérance ct de modération,” But this is a 
lesson which men of culture may read contentedly; while those who 
sirnggle to live or to make tife worth living will hardly find in it the 


We turn now to the Teutonic Renaissance: Like the Latin, it began 
asa revolt against the sovercignty of Aristotle; but, unlike the Latin, 
its literary antecedents were. patristic and Biblical rather than classical, 
They were, indeed, so far as patristic, specifically Augustinian, and, ao 
fur us Biblical, Pauline. With Augustine, the underlying philosophy 
was Nio-Platonic, with » tendency to theosophy and mysticism ; with 
Paul, the theology involved « philosophy of human nature and human 
history. This does not mean that other Fathers or other Scriptures 
were ignored, but rather that Paul was interpreted through Augustine, 
and Christ through Paul. This fundamental difference involved twa 
others. In the first place, a more religious and more democratic temper ; 
the religious being seen in the attempt to realise the new ideals. and the 
democratic in the strenuous and combatant spirit by which alone this 
could be accomplished. The thought which lived in the Schools could 
not resist the authority that spoke in the name of the Church and was 
enforced by the penalties of the State: but the thought which interpreted 
God to the conscience was-ane that bowed to no authorit lower than 
His. In the second place, Teutonic was more theological than Latin 
thought. ‘The categories, which the past had formulated for the inber- 
define those which it meant to use in their stead. The God with whom 
it started was not an abstract and isolated but a living and related Deity; 
aml man it conceived sub pec usternitaties, 08 a being whom God had 
‘made ond ruled, ‘The very limitation of its ficid was an enlargement of 















was the created universe, especially the man who bore the image of his 
Maker. ‘This man was no mere individual or insulated unit, but « race— 
a connected, coherent, organic unity, ‘The homan being was local, but 
human nature was tmiversal; before the individual could be, the whole 
must exist; and so man must be interpreted in terms of mankind rather 
than mankind in the terms of the single and local man. And this signified. 
that in character, as well as in nature, the race was a mmity; the past. 
made the present, the heir became as his inheritance; and so any change 
in man had to be effected by the Maker and not by those He had made. 
And here Augustine pointed the way to the goal which Paul had reached: 
the will of God had never ceased to be active, for it was infinite; and it 
could not cease to be gracious, for it was holy and perfect; therefore, from 
this will, since man’s nature was by his corporate being and his inevit- 
able inheritance evil, all the good he could ever be or achieve must came, 

This fundamental idea was common to the types most characteristic 
of the Teutonic Renaissance. It wus expressed in Luther's Seroum 
driitrium, in Zwingli’s Providentia Actuosa, in Calvin's Deeretum Absolu- 
that grace was of the essence of His will, and that where He so willed, 
man could not but be saved, and, where He did not so will, no ameliora- 
tion of state.was possible. But this must not be interpreted to mean 
that man had been created and constituted of God for darkness rather 
than light; on the contrary, these thinkers all apree in affirming a 
universal light of nature, ic. ideas implanted m us by the Creator, or, os 
Mclanchthon phrased it, “ Notitiae nobiscum nascentes divinitus sparsae 
im mentious nostris.” In this position they were more influenced by Paul 
than by Atyrustine; with the Apostle, they argued that the moral law 
had been written In the heart before it was printed on tables of stone, 
and that without the one the other could neither possess authority nor 
be understood. But they also argued that knowledge without obedience 
was insiifficient; and therefore they held God's will to be needed to 
‘enable man both to will and to do the good. But their differences of 
statement and standpoint were as instructive as their agreements, When 
Luther affirmed the absolute bondage of the will and Calvin the absolute 
decree of God, the one looked at the matter as a question of man's need, 
the other as a question of God's power; and so they agreed in idea 
though they differed in standpoint. Yet the difference proved to be 
more ralical than the agreement And so, when Zwingli sid “he 
would rather share the eternal lot of a Socrates or a Seneen than that of 
Church or the covenants, without willing the means which both Luther 
and Calvin conceived to be necessary to salvation, It is through such 
differences as these that the types and tendencies of Teutonic thought 
must be conceived and explained. 
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_ _Lather’s Article of a Standing or Failing Church, Justification hy 
Faith alone, is the positive side of the idea which is negatively expressed 
a8 the bondage of the will; and the idea in both its positive and negative 
forms implies a philosophy of existence which may be stated asa question 
thus: How is God, as the source of all good, related to man as the seat 
and servant of evil? God and man, good us identical with God and evj] 
as inseparable from man, are recognised, and the problem is: how is: the 
good to overcome the evil? The man who frames the problem iss mystic; 
God is the supreme desire and delight of his saul; and be conceives sin 
as a sort of inverted capacity for God, the dust which has stifled a thirst 
and turned it into an infinite misery. Now, Luther has two forms under 
which he conceives God's relation to man, « juristie denoted by the term 
“justification,” and a vital denoted by the term “faith.” “ Justifica- 
tion” is the acquittal of the guilty: “faith is nothing else than the true 
life realised in God.” ‘The one term thus describes the tniverse as 
ethically governed, while the other deseribes man aa capable of partici- 
pating in the eternal life; and the two together mean that he can realise 
his happiness or his end only as he shares the life of God and lives in har- 
mony with His law. ‘The philosophy here implied is large and sublime, 
though its intrinsic worth may be hidden by the crudity of its earliest 
forms. ‘The Lutheran doctrine of the communication idjomatum attempts, 
for example, to establish a kind of equation between the ideas of God and 
man. ‘The person of Christ is a symbol of humanity; in it man can so 
participate as to share its perfections and dignity. Christ's hamanity is 
capable of deity; God lives in Him now openly, now cryptically, but 
ever really; and His humanity so penetrates the Deity as to touch Him 
with a feeling of our infirmities and make Him participant in ‘our lot as 
we ore in His life. 

This is the very root and esence of German mysticism, which gives 
fo the German hymns their beauty and their pathos, which Inspired 
the speculations of Brenz and Chemnitz, and which later determined 
Schelling’s doctrine of “indifference” or the “identity of eabject and 
object,” and Hegel's “absolute idealism.” If we read Bochme from 
this point of view, how splendid his dreams and how reasonable his. very 
extravegances become! We are not surprised to hear him speak of the 
necessity of antitheses to all being, and especially to the life and thought 
of God, of evil being as necessary as good, or wrath as esential as love 
in God, who is the fundament of hell us well as of heaven, both the 
everlasting No, and the eternal Yei. He dwells in nature as the soni 
dwells in the body; there is no point in the body where the «oul is pot, 
ho spot in space and no atom in nature where we can say, “God is not 
here.” “The man who is His image, who is holy as He ix holy, good as 
He is good, is of no other matter than God. ‘This may be Pantheism, 
but it is not rational and reasoned like Rruno’s; it ia emotional and 
felt, « thing of imagination all compact. It is born of the love that 
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loses the sense of personal distinctness and identity in ‘the joy, not of 
absolute possession, but of being possessed. Boehme says that the pro- 
cesses of nature conceal God, but the spirit of man reveals Him: and bow 
can it reveal a God it does not know? But the apirit that has never 
seen and touched Deity has never known Him or been so one with Him 
as to know Him #s he knows himself, Here lives the very soul of Luther 
and the essence of all his thought, Boehme’s friend and biographer 
describes him us little man of mean aspect, thin voice, snub nose, but 
eyes blue as heaven, bright and gleaming like the windows-of Solomon's 
temple. And he lived in harmony with lines which he wrote with his 
own toil-stained hound ;: 
Wem Zeit ist wie Bwipheit 

Und Bwighsit wir Zeit, 

Dher iat befreit 

Fon aifam Streit,” 

Of course, such « change as Luther instituted could not but power- 
fully affect the minds of men. But certain concomitants must not be 
set down as effects; and the Peasants’ War had its causes in centuries 
of German history, though among ita occasions: must be reckoned the 
ideas which the Reformation had thrown as it were into the air. But 
quite otherwise was it with the Anabaptist movement. While it sprang 
up and flourished in provinces and cities where Zwingli was potent es 
Well as in places more expressly Lutheran, yet it belonged more 
specifically to the Lutheran than to the Reformed Church. ‘To discuss 
ity causes and forms would carry us far beyond our avnilable space. It is 
imourh to say: the principle of parity which it emphasises] was more 
tnitagonistic to the one Church than to the other, Luther created his 
Church by the help of Princes; Calvin founded his on the goodwill of 
‘he people. The system that claimed fullest freedom for the individual 
could less fault with the latter than with the former, And it ia 
Significant that the heresies which troubled the Lutherans were largely 
political and social, while those that afflicted the Reformed were mainly 
intellectual and moral, In nothing ie the character of 4 Society more 
revealed than in the heresies to which it is most Hable. 

4wingli and Calvin alike conceived God under the eategury of will, 
And construed man and history through it. Both held faith to be a 
Consequence of, rather than a condition for, election: man believed became 
God had so decreed, and into His will every step in their upward or 
downward progress-was resolved. Now, this emphasis on the will of God 
Tecessarily threw into prominence the ideas of God and will, with the 
Tesult that the main varictics: of opinion in the Heformed Church 
concerned these two ideas. If the will of God was the supreme and <ole 
Causality in all human affairs, and if the will dlwnys waz ws the nature 
‘ras, it become a mutter of primary consequence to know what kind of 
being God was, and what His nature and character. This question was 
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early and potently raised, and in a most significant quarter. Zanchita, 
himeelf an Ttalian, who so emphasised the will of God as to anticipate 
Spinoza and represent God ns the only free Being in nature and the sole 
cause in history, wrote in 1565 to Bullinger warning him against being 
too easy in the matter of credentials of orthodoxy, as he had many 
heretical compatriots, “ Hispanue (Servetix) gullinas peperit; Italia 
the attempts to find a simpler conception of God than Calvin's, or to 
modify his notion of the will by the notion of the Deity whose will it 
was, cume mainly from men of Latin-stock. Servetus is supposed to have 
been the son of « Spanish father and = French mother: Lelio and Fausto 
Sozzini, onclé and nephew, the one the father of the doctrine, the other af 
‘the sect, which bear their name, were Italians, as were also warcline 

Ochino, who wrote a onte famous book concerning the freedom and 
bondage of the will, “the Labyrinth,” in which he argued that man 
ought to act as if he were free, but when he did good he was to give all 
the glory to God as if he were necessitated, and Celio Secondo Curione, 
who desired to enlarge the number of the elect till it should comprehend 
Cicero as well as Paul; while Sebustian Castellio, who is described by 
some contemporaries as French, though by others as Italian—as a matter 
of fact he was born in a Savoyard village not far from Geneva—argued 
that as God is good His will must be the same, and if all had happens 
according to it there could have been no sin. "These views may be regarded 
a3 the recrudescence of the Latin Henaissance in the Reformed Church, 
and are marked as attempts to bring in a humaner and sweeter conception 
of God. They failed, possibly because of the severity and efliciency of 
the Reformed legislation, or possibly because they did not reckon with 
the Augustinian sense of sin, or most probably for reasons which were 
both political and intellectual. It is indeed strange, that positions so 
strongly rational and so well and powerfully argued should not have 
been maintained and crystallised into important religious societies: byt 
a Boehme helps us to see, the man who knows himself to be evil expects 
and appreciates wrath as well as mercy in God. ‘This may be the reason 
why the attempts made by some of the finest minds in the sixteenth century 
to soften the severer ideas of Deity seemed to their contemporaries 
heresies, and seem to the student of history ineffective failures. 

The problem was spon attacked from another side. ‘The field in 
which the will of God was exercised was the soul of man. ‘That will 
concerned, therefore, him and his acts; if these acts were done because 
God had so determined, then two consequences followed: the acts would 
show the quality of the will, and the man would not be consciously free, 
would know himself an instrument rather than an agent. ‘The criticism 
from these points of view was mainly northern ; those who urged it did 
*o in the interests of man and morality. In Calvin's own lifetime the. 
doctrine of foreordination, or of the operation of the Divine will in its 
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relation to human affairs, was _nssailed by two men—Albert Pighius, a 
Catholic from the Netherlands, and Jérome Hermes Bolsec, a Parisian, 
an untrocked Carmelite monk, who had tumed physician, and had for « 
lime been closely attached to Calvin. ‘The former argued that if God 
was the absolute cause of all events and acts, then to Him we owed, 
not only the goodness of the good, but the wickedness of the wicked < 
the second, that if faith is made the consequence mther than the 
condition of election, then God must be charged with partiality. But 
towards the end of the century 4 more serious movement took place. 
The question of the Divine will had exercised the Reformed theologians, 
especially as criticism had compelled them to consider it in relation to 
ain 48 well as to salvation, ce. both as to the GCoumtion of the state from 
which man waa to be saved, and as to his deliverance from it. Certaiiy. 
of the more vigorous Reformed divines, including Beza himself, said that 
the decree in date preceiles the Fall, for what was first in the Divine 
intention is last in execution; the first thing was the decree to save, 
but if man. is to be saved he must first be lost; hence the Fall is decreed 
a3 a consequence of the decreed Salvation. But the milder divines said 
that the decree of God takes the existence of sin for granted, deals with 
man as fallen, and elects or rejects him for reasons we cannot perceive, 
though it clearly knows and regards, The former were known by the 

: tans, and the latter by the name of sublapsariana. 
against both forms of the belief, which, although it falls beyond our scope, 
must receive passing notice here. Jacohus Arminius (Jakob Herman), 
& Doteh preacher and profesor, declined to recognise the doctrine as 
either Scriptural or rational. He held that it made God the author of 
sin, that it restricted His gruce, that it left the multitudes outside 
without hope, that it condemned multitudes for believing the truth, 
viz thet for them no salvation was either intended or provided in 
Christ, and It gave an absolutely false security to those who believed 
themselves to be the elect of God. The criticism waa too rational to be 
cagent, for it wns, as it were, an assertion of the rights of man over 
against the sovereignty of God. And it involved the men who pursued 
it in the political controversies and conflicts of the time. The Arminjans . 
were most successful when the argument proceeded on principles sup- 
plied by the conscience and the consciousness of man ; aid thet Calvinists 
when they argued from the majesty and the might of God. But if the 
Arminians were dinlectically victors, they were politically vanquished. 
The men who organised authority in Holland proved stronger than those 
who pleaded and suifered for freedom. 

There are still large fields of thought to be traversed before we can 
do even upproximate justice to the mind of Protestantism; but our space 
ia exhaustel, All we can now do is to drop a hint as to what was 
intended, we should have wished to sketch the Renaissance that followed 
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the Reformation as fully os the literary Revival which preceded it, 
“Theodore Beza is a man whose fanie as a Genovan legislator and divine 
has eclipsed his name as « acholar and educator : but it ought not to be 
forgotten that he was an elegant humanist before he became » convinced 
reformer and his most fruitful work was done in the provinces of auered 
names in the history of Greek and Roman letters; they accomplished 
much for the languages and the literatures which they loved ;—Robert, in 
particular, standing out as a devoted friend of religion and of science, 
for both of which he oinde immense sacrifices. Our textus receptus 
and its division into verses are witnesses to his teal Joseph Sealicer 
aud Tsane Casaubon had the merit of awakening the envy, which was but 
inverted admiration, and the supple hate, which was like the regret of the 
forsaken, of the society whose mission it wus to roll back the advancing 


while Gerard Jon Vossius construed the classical mythology through 
religion, and both through Old Testament history in a way that con- 
tributed to form comparative science in the regions of thought, religion, 
and language. Protestant scholars hada larger and more realistic way 
of looking at classical problems than the men of the earlier Renaissance, 
and by its dissociation from polity and custom Teutonic thought even 
while it seems narrower in seope, is yet far wider in ontlook and interest 
than Latin. It goes into a more distant past, and rises to higher 
altitudes. It came ax a revolt, but it grew into a development; it con- 
Hnued free from the authority that would have suppressed it, and used 
its freedom to achieve results which the more fettered Latin mind panted 
after in vain. France continued in the seventeenth century the literary 
activity of Italy in the sixteenth: but speculation loves freedom, and 
refused to live where it could not be free: ‘The events, which emancj- 
pated England from monotonous uniformity in religion, set the probloms 
that have been the main factors in her historical development, and. the 
thief causes of her philosophical activity and her literary greatness. 
Modern thought is the achievement of Northern and Central Europe, 
but it is the posession of aniversal man. 
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aay W. Geschichte der deutechen Mystik im Mittelalter, 3 vola. (unfinished). 
Leipig. 1874, 1681, 1643. 

—— Heitrige xur Geschichte’ der religiisen Bewegung in den Niederlandan jn 
der tien Hilfte des Idten Jahrhonderta. Munich, 1864, 

Prihle, H. A, Andreas Proles, Vicarius der Augustiner, eln Zeuge der Wahrheit 
kors vor Lother, Gotha: 1867, 

Reindell, W. Luther, Crotes and Hotten. Marburg. 1800, 

Riederer, J.B. Nachrichten air Kirchen- Gelehrten- ond Bichergeschichte, 
4vole <Altdorf- 1704-8. 

Heth, F) Wilithald Pirkhsimer. Halle. 1837. 

Sclwars, B. Jakob Wimpheling, der Alimeister des deutechen Schuleesana 
Gotha. 18Té. 

Schwertaell,G, Hellus Eobanns Heese Halle 1874. 

Straus, DF. Ulrich von Hutten. 2vols. 2nded. Leipzig. 1874 Translated 
aud allehtly abridged by Mre George Sturge. London, 1i74. 

‘Wiskowated, P. ¥. Jacoh Wimphaling, Berlin. 1867, 


(i) LIVES OF LUTHER AND ORIGINAL SOURCES FOR INCIDENTS 
IN His CAREER. 


[A) Comnearromanyr. 


Cochlanus, J. Commortarius do actia et-ecmptie M. Latheri..ob anno 1617. ceqae 
_ eon 1697. St Vietor prope Miwuntigm, 254u, 
Crocigar, Cuspar. Tabulao Ghrcholaciaes actorum M. Lutheri. Wittenberg. 1553, 
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Faber, K. Dr M. Luther's Briefe an Allbrecht, Hermg in Proumen. Koniguberg. 
181, 

Firstemann, C.F. Neues Urkundenbach eur Geanhichte der evangulischen Kirchen- 
reformation. Vol. 1 (all published). Hamburg. Itd2. 

Rolde, Th. <Anslevia Lutherans. Gotha, 1683, 

Leib, Killian, Annales von 1003-1523. (Vola wm andr of von Aretin's Bertrige 
sur Geechichts und Literatur.) Munich, Ths-6- 

Locsshe,G. Analecta Lutherana et Melanchthonians, Tisehredan Luther's and Aus. 

epriche Melanchthon'’s. Gotha 1802, 

Lischer, V. E. Vollstinudige Reformations-Acta und Documenta, Jvols. Leipaig. 
1720-0, 

Luther, Martin. Werke. Kritieche Gesammtausgiie. Weimar. ligtete, (Twenty 
volume have heen published.) 

Mathesius, J. Historien von...Martini Lutheri Anfang, Lere, Leben und Sterben, 
Niirnberg, 1570, Critical edition by G, Loeeche Prague. [GM 

Melenchthon, P. Historia de vita ef actis Lotheri, Wittenberg. 1546. (To be 
found in vol. ¥1 of the Corpus Reformatorum ) 

Mycouius, Fr. Historia f Reformationis, 1517-42. Edited by ES, Cyprian, Leipeig, 
1718, 

Ratzeborger, M. MS. Geschichte iber Luther und seine Zeit Edited by Ch. G 
Neudecker, Jetia, LSD, 

J, K. A. Lauterbach'’s Tageboch...dio Hauptquelle der Tixchreden 

Luther's Dresden. 1672 

Seloeecer, N. Historia...D, M, Lutheri, Leipsig. 1578 

Wrampelmeyer, H. Tagebuch Ober Dr Martin Luther, gefihrt von Dr Coord 
Cordatua (1537). Halle, 1565. 





(B) Seo nT. 


Berger, A. E. Martin Lather in kulturgeechichtlicher Darstellung, 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1635, 

Enders, L. Dr Martin Luthers Briefwechsel. § vola. Frankfort and Stuttgart. 
1st4-O3. 

Kolde, Th. Martin Luther. Eine Blographis. 2 vole, Gotha 164, 1808 

Kéatlin, J, Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine Schriften, 2 role, 1874. 

Lang, H, Martin Lather. Ein religiives Charakterhild. Berlin, 1870, 

Les, M. Martin Luther. Festechrift mm 10, Nov, 1883. Berlin. 1833, 

Lindsay, T. M. Lather and the German Reformation. Edinburgh. 1000. 

Seckendort, V. 1. Commenteriu..de-Lotheracisno. Frankfort. [0c 

Seldemann, J. K, Erllinterungen sur Reformationsrtechichta Dresden, 187%. 

Treitechke, H. von. Lather und die deutsche Nation, Preuetische Jalrbdcher, 
Novernber. 1083. 


(iV) LUTHER'S LIFE UP TO THE BEGINNE 
INDULGENCE CONT. ROVERSY, 


(A) Coprmcromany. 
Constitutiones Fratrum Heremitarum Sancti Augurtini Nirnberg. 1504. 


Kessler, J. Sabbata, Chronik der Jabre 1523-1509, Edited by Exli and Schock, 
St Gallen, 1902 








(B) Secoxpany, 
Huchwald, G. Zur Wittemberg Stadt- und Universititegeschichte in der Refor- 
Inationset | - eH, 
Berl. §=TRDA 
Jirmen, C. — von seiner Geburt bis sum Ablassstreit. § rola Leipzig. 
B40, LRAT. 
Keller, 1. Jobann von Staupite, Leipzig, 1882 
Kohler, RL FP. Luthers Reisen und thre Beleutung fir daa Werk der Reformation. 
Rolie, Th. Die dentechen Augustiner-Congregationen und Johann +, Staupite 





Gotha 2070. 

Rijetlin, J, Geechichtliche Untersuchungen ber Lother's Leben vor dem Ablassstreit. 
Theologische Stodien and Kritiken for 1871, pp. 7-84. Gotha. 1871. 

Oergel, G. Vom lungen Luther, Erfurt 1999, 

Punt, N. Der Augustiner Bartholomaows Arnold on Usingen, Lather's Lehrer 
und Gegoer. In Strassburger theologische Studien, Vol. 1, Pt iii: Strass- 
burg and Freiborg. 1803. 

Richard, A. V. Licht und Schatten. Ein Beitrag sur Culturgeschichte von Sachuen 
unl Theringen im avi Jahrhundert. Leipsig, 166]. 


(V) THE INDULGENCE CONTROVERSY. 
(A) Cosrewpromany, 

Kapp, 1. EB. Sammlung einiger sum papstlichen Ablasa, Oberhaupe..aber an der... 
swischen D. Martin Lother und Johann Teteel hi en Streitigkeit, ee- 
hirigen Schriften, mit Kinlsitunagen und Anmerkungen vorsehen. Leipzig, 1721. 

—— Kleine Nachlese ciniger,..cur Erlduterune der Heformationsgeschichte niite- 
licher Urkunden. (Four parts.) Leipzig. Was | 

Mirabilin Romas. Nirnberg, 149}. (A critical edition by G. Parthey. Berlin, 16g.) 


(8) Seoo~npaiy, 


Beringer, F. (Soc, Joa), Der Abloss, sein Wesen und Gebrauch. 12th ed. Pader- 
born, Jae. 

Bouvier, J. B. Treatise on Indolzencea (translated by F. Oskley) London, 1940, 

Ry dogmenhistoriechen Vorausetrungen, 


Brieger, Th. Des Weeen de Abloces om Ausgange des Mittelatters, untersveht 

mit Ricksicht auf Luthers Theses, Lelyig. 1807. | 
Dieckhot, A.W. Der Ablasstreit dogmenyuschichtlich dargestellt Gotha lea 
Griine, V. Tetvel und Luther, 2nd ed. Socet. 1880. 

Robler, W, Dokumente zum Ablasatreit von 1417. Tobingen and Lelmig., 100%.. 
Kimer, F. Tezel der Ablassprediger. Mit bes. Miicksicht auf kathol, Anschanungwn, 
Frankenberg. 1880p, 
Les, H.C. A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church. 

_. Byala Philadelphia. Laos, 
May, J.. Der Kurflirst Cardinal und Ershischof Albrecht [1 wom Mains ond 
Magdeburg nid seine Zeit. 2yola. Minchen. 1805, 1873. 
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(Vl) FROM THE INDULGENCE CONTROVERSY TO THE DIET 
OF WORME. 
(A) Costesroninr. 
Reformation Lutheranie ex tohulis 5S. Sedis gecretio 





Balan, P. Monuments Raformati 
1st, Ratisbon. 1883-4, 
Brewer, J.5. Letters and Pupers, foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII. 

Volom. London, 1870. z 
Brieger, T. Aleander und Lather, 1421. Die vervollstindigten Aleandor-Depes- 
chen nolet Untersuchungen ilber dant Wernuser Belelutag Pt: Goths. Loa. 
Ralko®, P. (oot id aocaer hares ee tna Suded. Halle 1807. 
Laemmer,H. Monwiments Vaticane historiam ecelosiasticam esecull xv Wlestrantia 
Freiburg. 1841, 
—— Moletemstum Romanorum Mantisea, Regenshorg. 1875. 
Murner, T. Ac den grossmiichtigsten und durehlauchtigesten Adel doutacher 
Nation (1520), edited by Ernst Voss. (No. 153 of Neudrucke deutecher Litere- 
turwerke des xvx und xvir Julirhunilerts.) Halle, 1600. 
Wace and Buchheim. Luther's Priniary Worke 2nd ed. London, 1896, 


(B) Sxoownany, 


Albert, R. Ans welchen Grinden disputirte Johann Eck geeen Lather in Leipzig 
1610? Zeitschrift fir die historische Theologie. xtam, pp. 302441, Gotha, 187 

Baur, A. Deutschland in den Jahren 1517-1425 getrachtet im Licht glaichseitiger 
anonymer ond pesodonymer deutschen Volke- und Flugschriften, Ulm. 187. 

Beard, C. Martin Luther and the Reformution in Germany until the close of the 
Diet of Worms, London, 12289, 

Bezold, F. +. Geschichte der deutschen Reformation. Berlin, 1890, 

Rees He HE oy) ps Biiehary of ie Pee Vol. vz. 2nded, Lowlon, 1897, 

Déllinger, J. J. Die Reformation, ihre Innere Entwickelung, 3 vols. Ratisbon: 
1616-8, 

Friedrich, J. Dor Reichstag 2o Worms, 1521. Noch den Briefen Aleanders. 
Munich, 1671. 

Gebhardt, B. Die Gravamica der deutechen Nation. 2nded. Eireelan, 1895.,. 

Hausrath, A. Aleander und Lather auf dem Reichstage zu Worms. Berlin. 1807. 

Jacohy, H. Die Liturgik der Refarmatoren. Vol. x. Intredoction—Liturgik 
Luthers Gotha. 1871. 

Jansen, J. Geechichte dee dentechen Volkee seit dem Auagenge dea Mittelaltera, 
Vol.m tthed. Frelburgi.B. 1207. 

Rolde, T. Luther und der Reichstag om Worms 1621. Schriften des Vercins fir 
Reformationaguschichte. No. I. Halle, (1085. 

aT i, A. Thesaurus [hellorum. hivtoriam Reformatoraum ilustrantiom (Ver- 
- geichnisa einer Sammlung von usher $000 Flugechriften Luther's und seiner 
Zeitgenoenn a ee 1s70, 
" 'Beipaiy. iby 

Ranke, LT. Deuteche Geerhinhta in Zetialier der Reform Vola OW, ML 
6th ex ae 1B}, 1882. 

Seidemann, J. Ke iger Disputation im Jahre 1519. Dreaden. 194. 

| : squille aus der Reformationselt, § vola Hanover, 


Thomas, 6. M. Martin Lather und die Reformationshewegung aera 
1520-1525. In Auarien ave Marino Sanuto's TMarien. Anghe 

Uimann, H. Frans von Sickinges, Leipsig. 1972. 

Wiedemann, T, Johann Eek. Hatisbon. 1585, 


See uizo Bibilograpiy of Chopters F—FIIL 

















CHAPTERS V—VIIL 
GERMANY, 1521—1555, 


The materials for the history of Germany during the Reformation are probably 
more extensive, more scattered, and more difficult af description in brief than thine 
for the history of any other country in Europe; for wheres other States had as a rule 
one central government, one chancery, and one foreign office, Germany had many. 
Thare are not only the imperial archives, the domestic and foreign correspondence of 
Charles V anil of the German Aeich, but every important Prince had his own domestic 
correspondence and his correspondence with other German Princes aa well as with 
foreign Powers; and. thus there ts no one Tepository of materials for German 
history at in London, Paris, or Simancaa Even the correspooilence of Charles V is 
divided between Vienna, Brussels, and Simancas, while the despatches of foreign 
representatives af Charles Wa Court and ut the Imperial Diets must be sought 
poncipally in Rome, Paris, Venies, and London. 

Nezi in importance to the Emperor's correspondence are the records of the 
Dietu, of which the most complete series is that preserved at Frankfort (cf Jong, RL, 
Dae historiache Archiv der Stadt Frankfurt am Main, Frankfort, 1808, pp. 60, 41). 
These relate mainly to the internal affairs of the Empire; bot the archives of the 
Electors and of other Princes such os the Landgrave of Hesse and the Dukes af 
Bavaria are inrportant fur foreign aw well as for domestic histary, Of these archives 
the chief are thoes of Austria at Vienna and Inoubrack, Ernestine Saxony at 
Welmar, Albertine Saxony at Dresden, Hossa at Marburg, Brandenburg at Berlin, 
the Palstinate at Heidelberg, Bavaria at Munich, Clevea at Dieseldorf, Brunewick 
st Wolfenbiittel, and of the spiritual electors of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier at their 
respective metropolitan citine, : 

Scarealy inferior in interest are the archives of some of the imperial citien. ‘The 
“Stailtarchiv’ sumetimes contains not merely bulky muteriale for municipal and 
local hintory, but chronicles relating the polities! and religions events of the ily, 
and occasionally political correspandence of substantial vali (ef Jung ut supra; 
ogee list of classes of documents at Frankfort occupies a hundred follo pages) 
| political correspondence of Strassburg, for instance, is of the highest t import- 
ance; while the recorda of emaller cities often become of prime value for avaite OF 
more than local importance. Those of Mahihausen throw much light on the history 
of the Peamnts’ War in Thuringis, those of Minster are the Principal source for 
oor knowledge of the Anabaptist rising, and thoes of Liiheck for the “ Grafinfehde,’ 
while it wat on the records of Ulm that Ranke based his sccount of Clarlea V's 
Degotintiona in the winter of 1848-7, An indication of the contenta af these 
tational and local archives is given in C. A. H. Burkhardt's admirable Hand- und 
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The publication of these vast masses of material ie being energetically pursued 
Up erhstumaens nniversities, voluntary associations, and individual scholars. 
There are royal and | ducal: bletarion! commissiona like that of Sazong and that of 
Baden; directions of State archives euch as the Prussian ; asesesiiy a eee 
most active of which, the Bavarian Akademie der Wiseotschaften, hae pulilished 
or la pone ts Aligwnaien abasselie Dineralh the Joherbiicher der deutschen 
Geechichto, the Reichstagsakten, the Briefe und Akten aur Geschichte dea xvi 
Jahrhunderts, the Chroniken der deutechen Stadtes, the Forsehungen anr deutechen, 
Geschichte and annual *Sitruugeberichte’ ; voluntary asaocintions of s thealogion- 
historical character, each as the Girresgesellachaft mur Pilege der Wissenschaft im 
katholschen Deutachland, and the Verein fir Reformationczetchithte, or with a 
logal purpose like the Verein fiir Oberhessiache Geachichte, or the Historische Vorem. 
fiir Niedersachsen. Nearly ovary Stats, and many districts and cities, hary aseocia-. 
tions for the publication of their records. There are some two hundred periodical 
polilicstions in Germany devoted to historical research; and proctically every 
historical dissertation for a doctorate in German tniversithes is based upon the study 
of same portion of unpublished material, The fullest guide to thees current works 
ia the annual bililiography appearing in the Historische Vierteljulreechrift (ed. 
. Seeligur, Leipzig), Elaborate aurreye of the historical output for each year are 
coutained in Bernar's Jahresherichte der Geschichtswisseuschaften (Berlin, xxv Bde, 
‘LS7B-1002); concise ones in the Mitteilungen a. d. histor. Litteratur (edited for the 
Histor. Gerellech. in Berlin by Dr F. Hirsch); while the more important articles in 
(eecrrn mts are generally noticed in the Historische Zeitschrift and the 
English : istorical Review. A slight but usefel index is supplied by F.. Fiirster’s 
Kritischer Wegweiser durch die neuere deutechs historische Literatur, Berlin, 1000, 
The best genern) bibliography is Dalkimano-Waits, Quellenkunde der deutachen 
Geachichte, 6th ed. by E. Steindori, 1804. There are aleo separats bibliographies 
of the history of many of the chief German atates. 











‘IL PRINTED AUTHORITIES FOR THE WHOLE PERIOD 1521-1555. 
Y= es 
(i) Relating to penere! history. 


Albéri, E. Le Relazioni degli Ambasciator! Veneti al Senato dorante il secolo 

decimosesto. Tivola Florence. 1800-62 ard Sar. 
Bradford, W. Correspondence of Charles V. London. 1170. 

Dallinser, J3.% Documents sur Geehichte Karis V. In Beitrige oir polltischen, 

—skirehlichen und Cultursliesch. dea avi Jahr. Vol. 1. Hatisbon. 152. 

Fiedler, J. Relationen Venatianischer Botechafter Gber Deutschland und Oesterreich 
im léJdshrh. Fontes Rerum Austriacarum. Vol. xxx Viewna 1870 

Farstemaon, C.G Neues Urkundenbuch sur Geschichte der evangelischen Kirchen- 


reformation. Hamburg. it 
Gachari, L. P. Relations des amnbessadours vanétions sur Charles V. Brosele, 1800. 
Golilast, Melchior. titutionum Imperialium. Frankfort Vola 1 
andn. 1713. | i: | 
Harp t, GN. von, Stiabarchiv des kayserlichen Kammorgerichts, 6 pta 
nikfort. 1757-00, Ula. 1783-2. 
Blaplel EK. Urkunden sur Geschichte dew schwibisches Bundea 1488-1533. 


Stuttgart. 1B46—0i . 








Boss Neue und vollatanidige Sammlang der Reichmbschinde, 4ptz Frank. 
aoa Briefe ond -Dolomente aus Zeit der Roformation im 14 Jahrh: Elber- 
Teoommer, H. Monuments Vaticane. Freiburg L Bae. 

— _ Anmilects iBtH. 


Lanz, Correspondens des Kaisors V. 3vale. Leipsig. 1844-a, 
—— Aktensticke und Briefe sur Geseh. Karls V. Mon. Habeb Pri. Vienna, 
ies, 


tur Geschichte Karla V, tpert. aL. 

jations diplomatiques entre France et l'Autriche Coll. de 
petits Incdite. 2yole Parle O45, 

Leng, M. Briofwechsel Philipps von Hessen. mit Butser, 9 yols. Berlin and 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VI. Wola. 
and iv, ed. J. & Brewer. Vola v-aix, od. J. Gairdner. 1419-14 Landon. 
_ 600-1005 
echer, V. E Volletandige Reformations-ecta nnd Documenta. {i vole. Leiprig. 
1720-4. 
Liinlg, J.C. Dae deutache Heichsarchiy, 4 vole Leipsig. 1715-22. 
Monuments Habshurgica, 1473-1570. 2 vole. Kalserl. Akad. der W iasanse ly, 
- ‘Vietma. JRS-7. | 

Nendecker, Chr. G. Merkwiirdige Aktecstiicke aus dem Zeltalter der Reformation, 
2 Abth, Nirnberg. 1853. 

—  Urkunden aus der Iteformationsrelt, Cussel, 1858 

‘Baumer, F. LG. von. Briefe aun Paris zur Erlduterung der Geseh. des 16 und i7 
Jahrh. 2 Parte. Leipzig, 1651, 

Reivhstagsakten unter Karl ¥ herausgegeben dorch dio Minchener historische 
Kommission. Vols, ed. A. Kluckholm. 186% Vols. n-1, ef, A. Wrede 
Gotha. 1808, 1901. 

Sebeurl, Chr. Briefbach, 1603-49, Edd, E. von Soden and Knaake. Potadam, 
2vula 1867-72. 

Spanish State Pupers, Calendar of. Ed. Bergenroth, Vols. i-u. Ea. Gayangos: 
Vols. m-rn. London T8d2-1890. 

State Papers poblished by the Record Commission. 11 vole London. 1890-1982. 
Turba, G. Venetinnische Depeschen vom NKaiserhofe. Dispacei di Germania. 
Vols. in. Hist, Komm: d, k. Akad. d. Wisens, Vienna, ieee, 182. 
Venetian State Papers, Calemilar of, Ea Rawdon Brown. Vols im-v1, London, 

1864-1834. 






(a) Lather and the Lothemns, 

The published volumes of the correspondence and works of Lather and his 
collsagues are far too wumerow to be eet aut in detail, Nove of the varivus 
editions of Luther's works is completely satisfactory, the best being the inn 
edition 1820-1879; an excellent edition by F. Kuonke and others is however in 
course of publication (Weimar, 1853 eqy. 20 vols). Sewaluo Burkhantt. Lathers 
Briefwechsel, 1806; Rolde, Annlecta Lutherana, 1883; the Letters, ed, de Wette and 
Seidemann, 6 vols., 1225-58; Firstemann and Hindseil's editions of the Table-talle 
(Tachreden, 4 vols, 1844-8, and in Latin, 3 vols, 1803).. The great ‘Corpus He- 
formatorum” (ed. C. G. Bretechneider and H. E. Bindsell, Halle, 1834-1900, 
&) vols.) consists chiefly of the works of Melanchthon ond Calvin. See also 
Bagenhagen's Briefwechsel, ed. Vogt, Stettin, Ist: A 1. Herminjant's Core 
spiclances dew Reformateury dune les Pays de la langue francaise (10 volu., Gennra, 


a 
1BS6, ete); and the worla of Justus Jonas (ed. Kawerau, Falle, 1884-5), Sebastian 
Lotrer (ed. A. Goetze, Lelpaiz, 1902), Friedrich Mycanius, John and Stephen 
Agricola, Ambrose Bisurer, John Brenz, Wolfgang Capito, Curldetadt, A. Corvinus, 
Andreas Osiander, J. Houterus (Vienna, 192), Urhanus Rhegius, snd Schnuepf. 
(Cf, Huagenbech’s Leben ond suerewahlte Schriften der Vitter der reformirten 
Kirche, 10 pts, Elberfeld, 1857-2.) 


(Ser alvo Bidliogrophy of Chap. IV.) 


(6) The Hurmanicta. 

The writings of Eramie continne to be of value until hia death tn 1530; thera 
is no eatisfxctory edition of his works, that of Le Olere (Leyden, 10 vole, 1703-8) 
being the ong generally need (cf. biblioer. note in Emartou's Erasmus, 184K), 
pp. xxiil-vi).  See.also Beatus Rhenanns, Briefwechsel, ed, Hornwits and Hartfelder 
(Leipzig, 1260;: cf. A. Horawitz, Das Beatus Rhenanus literarieche Thatigkeit 
1s-a7, Leipzig, 1873; and id., Die Bibliothek und Correspondenz dea Beatus 
Hbenanus, Vienna, 1874); Ulrich Zssing, Epistolne, od. Riegger, Ulm, 1774 (ef. 
R. Stinteing, Ulrich Zasius, Basel, 1257), For other Homanists consult: Fr. Roth, 
Willitald Pirkheimer, Halle, 1887; C. Krause, Holiue Eobanus Hees, 2 vols, 
Gotha, 1879; snd Burkhardt-Bledermann, T,, Bonifacios Amerbach und dis 
Reformation, Basel, 1804; J. von Aschlach, Die Wiener Universitat und fire 
Humanisten, Vienna, 1877; K. Hartfelder and F, von Besold on Konrad Celtes, 
Historische Zeitschrift for 1882 and 1883; A. Harawite, Caspar Bruschius, Leipzig, 
1875. 








(ce) The CathoBea 
OF the works by Catholic writers of the time the mont important are those of 
Cochloeus, ‘Thomas Murner,; Jobann Eck, Emeer, Karl van Mitita, Alexander 
Hegius, J. A. Faber, Gropper, Pilar, and Johann Dictenberger (cf. W. Friedens- 
burg, Beltrige cur Briefwecheel der kathol‘schen gelel:ten Dedtachlands im Re- 
formationszeitalter, in Zeitechr, fir Kirchengeschichte 1807- Lo), 


(dq) The Zwinglions. 

Zeingli's works are noticed in the bibliography to Chap, X. The works of his 
successor Heinrich Bullinger, ant of Oecolamyuline, Cazpar Hedio, Theodore 
Bibliander, Leo Jud, Owwald Myconius, Joachim vou Watt (Vadinuue), ehould also 
be conmulted, 


B. Costesromanr Curonpoes, Horours, ano Menor 
ee » Helorich, Reformutionsreschichte. (Edd. Hottinger and Vieell. Franes- 
_ feld. @vole, 1833-40. 


Charles V. Commentarien Ed, Kervyn de Lettenhore, Firussela 1862, (CF 
0, Waltz, Die Denkwiirdigkviten Kaiser Karla V. Bonn. 1901 ) 

Cochlasna [vere Dobueck], Johann. Comment, de seriptie et sctia Latheri, 1517— 
1540. Maine 4849, Republ. os‘Historm’ Paris 105. 

Cruciger, Cespar. Tabulas chrouologicas actorum M. Latheri. Wittenberg. 1553) 

Fabricius, Henricux Kurtee Chrouick 1600-1608, Ed, Lo Sarina, Colagne. 1508. 

Flugschriften aue der Heformatiomenit. 1 parts. Halle. 18945-1002. 

Franck, Sebastian, Chronici 3 parts Strasburg, 1531. (Later editiona with 
additions, 1638, 1566, 1565; ef. C. A. Hase, Sebastinn Franck, der Schwarmgeist,. 
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Leipely, 1060; H. Bischof, Seb. Franck und deutsche. (eichichtechreiune, 
1857 } and H. Oncken, Sebastian Franck ala Historiker in Hist. Zeitechr. ocean 


BSS.) 
Freher, Marquard, Germanicarum rerum ecriptorea, Sola. Frenkfort. 1600-11, 
Harberstem, Siegmund von. Selbetbiographie 1496-1553 (Fontes Rerum Austr. 1, 


Kesler, Johann. Sabbats. Ed. Gostsinger, St Gall. 1870. Also edited by Eyl 
and Schoch. St Gall. 1002, 

Rinigutein, W. Tagebuch, 628-48. Ed.G, E Steite. Frankfort 1876. 

Lauterbach, A. ‘Tagebuch. Ed. Seidemann. Dresden, 1872 

Leib, RKillias. Annales, 1802-22 Ed. Aretin, Beytrige wn, mm (Munich, 
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A. BORLTOGILAPHIES, 


Brandstotter, J. L. Repertorinm iber die in Zoeit- und Sammelechriften der Jahre 
(812-1800 entholteven Aufgtze und Mittheilungen schweizergeschichtlichen 
Inhaltes. Hasel, | 


1eh2. 
Finsler, G. Zwingli-Bibliographia. Zorich. 1807, 
An appendix ta the above by the same author, in Zwingliana, 1002, No. 1 
(pp. 237-90), brings it up to date. 
— Hibliographie der schweizorisch-reformierten Kirchen. Vol. 1. Die deutachen 
Kantone. In Ribliographie der echweizerischen Landeskunde. 1306 
Haller, G. E. von, Verseichnies der Boecher und Schriften betrefend dle Refor 
mationsgeschichte, mitgetheilt von (1, Singwart-Miiller, in Archiv fir dle 
schenizersche Reformationsgeschichte, vol ¢ (1868), following Haller’s Bib- 
liothek der echweizer, Geschichte, 1705 ete. ; after Haller’s death in 1788 the 
collection way continued, and completed ap to 1871, by BR. P. Gall-Morel 
in Archiv f. d. schw. Reform, Gesch., vol_ in (Frelburg, L876), pp, Lif. 
Millinen, J. EF. von, Prodromus einer schweiz. Historiographie, Bern. 674, 
Sinner, L. von. Hibliographie der Schweizergeschichts.. Bern. 1861, 
Strioklor, J, Neuer Versuch eines Litteratur-Verzeichniaes aur shweir, He 
ationsgeschichte enthaltend die xeitgenieische Litteratur, 1521-1492. Ip 
Actensammlung, etc, ed. by Strickler, Vol, ¥, part 2. 
Wyre, Gv. Geachichte der Historiographin in dor Schweiz, Zurich. 1204. 
References should also be made to Anselger fir achwelzeriacha Geachichte: 
herausgegeben voo der Allgemeines eeechichteforechenden Gesellachaft der Schweiz 
(Bern) for coutimuations, A useful English sketch of the literature for the gen- 
eral history of Switseriand ix given in Vincent, Government in Swituerland (Now 
York, 1000), pp. 141-360,. BR. Stihelin has published accounts of Swiss Kefor- 
mation historical works in Brieger's Zeitechrift £ Kirchengeenhichte: for 1875-7R. 
in vol. mt (1870), pp. 547 i; for 1878-82 in vol. vi (1084), pp 420 fF 
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ie ei pire arf fin ak mene thid. 1886, pp. 111-914. 

Recher erseichniaa dor Awingti-Autographen aut der Stadthibliothok r 

Kantonsbibliothek in 4Grich. [bid, 1885, pp. 217 ff, ae 
Archiv fir schegiz. Reformationage thichte, 1, 0, 1, contain much information 

on single groupe. Exeber’s Glaubensparteien is larsely bused on unpublished sas, 
© a.m. tf 40 





Mobr, T, von. Fegesten der Archive der achweiz. Eidgenosienechaft anf Anuni- 





nung der sohweiz. Geichichtlichen Gesellschaft. (Vol. 1 contain: Einsiedaln, 
Centon Bern before the Heformation, Kapperschary!, Abbey of Piiifers, etc, 
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Hett, E. Invectaire sommaire de documents relatify & [Histoire de Is Suisse 
cmeerves dana les Archives et Bibliothéques de Paris, et spécialement ie Is 
Correspondance fchaturée evitre los Ambaseadeurs de France aux Ligues et leur 


pencuias, 1440-1700. [Part 1 is for 1444-1010, and Part ¥ contains the 
Index, 
Schweizer, P, Verzeichnies dor Zwingli-Autographen aus dem Stastearchiv: in 


Zirich. In Theologische Zeitwhriftt aus der Schweiz, ed. Meili, 1885, 
Pp UM. with note on p. 25%. Zurich, 
Stiheiin, 1 Zwingli-Autographen in Basel. Ibid. 1880, Pp. oF-54. 

The wes, hare been largely worked over and printed, eepecially those for 
Zeingi's Uf The Civie and Cantonal libraries are mostly catalogued. Far 
foreign, diplomatic, and theological rvlations other libraries, although largely worked, 
have @ull material: e.g. Aicrburg, Stuttgart, Strambunr, and lombrusk, 


EL. 
A ENDTONS OF WORKS. 
Zwingli, Hulireich.—H. Z. Opera. Edited by Schuler am] Schulthess. 8 vols 
Zurich. 


1823-42. Suppleaent by Schulthess and Marthaler. Zurich. 106]. 

—— _H. Z's Simmtliche Werke Edited, with the cooperation of the Zwingli- 
Verein, by E Feliand G. Finsler, Berlin. 1004. (In progress) 

The fundamental edition waz that of Froschaner, edited by Rodalph Gualter, 


A nsefal hand-book, arranged by subjects, ia Hunldreich Zeringli's Simmitliche 
Schriften. in Anusage,-von L. Ustert nud S. Vogelin. Zurich. 1919-20, 2 vole 
For eingla works seo the Bibliography by Finaler (weer). 
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Af ycotilim, OO. Vita Halierici fw tinge li oh (hewalds Ad yout ootiseri ple (The teal 
edition isin Nesoder's Vie Guaiuor Meformatoram Berlin. 1841.) 
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eink: Johann! Chronik der schwetzeriechen Reformation ran meade 
hig am DE Ie Archiv fiir schwelzerische Reformationsge A 
Salothanns, 1am. 
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EY Egii. 

See also Verzeichnis in the Index Volume (Vol. ¥, part 2) of Stricklor’s 
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Schulthess), iv, pp 175% 

Crmt, Renwerd. Luzern's Gebnimbuch verfasst ron Stadtechreiber KR. (ysat. 
Falited by Selierer—Hoceard. Archiv fiir sche. Ref. m, pp, 117-176. 

+— Documente om! Abbandlungen cur Geschichte Zwinglis und seiner Zeit. 
Printed In Aualecta Reformaterias, pp. 1-4. Zuriek. Leow. 

— On éwinglis notes concerning the Berume Dizputstion in Stastearch 

%erich, Analects Reformatoria 1, pp, 37-44. tr 
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Faber, J. (Bishop), Report of the Disputation er Jaa, 2 1523 to the Innshrock 

“government. tn. Katholische Schweizerblitter, Series 11 (1895), Nau, 
PP Wed. Edited by J. G. Mayer. Lucerne. ings. | 

Gall-More}, &. P. Urkanden xur Geschichte 4wingtis aus dem Stifterchiv ‘Kin- 


siedeln, ASRG, 4, pp. 787 ff. | 

‘Hedio, Heisebericht (o Marburg, Edited by Ericheon in Zoltechrift far Kirchen: 
gexchichte, ir, pp. 426 

Kiteeoberg, H. Chronil (for Roden, 162% onwards), Edited by Huber in Archiv 
fir schw, Ref. m1, pp. 411 ff. 3 

Landolt Urkondes gar Reform lonsgesciichte dee Stidicharns Striti-om-Hhein, 
isl, In Archiv fiir echw, Ref, mm, pp. 624458). 

Lavater. Versatwortung betreifond seinen Cberbefih! bei Kappel. Edited hy Egli 
in Anal, Reform. 1, pp. 160-164. | 

Hyf, F. Chronik, 1514-41. In Basler Chroniken, vol. 1, edited by Viecher und 

Ryhiner, H. Chronik des auernkrieges, 1525, In Hasler Chroniken, vol. 1, 
edited by A. Bernoulli, pp. 403 Leipzig. 1908. 
rer-Beceard. Acten zum Christlichen Binduiss xwischen Ferdinand und den 

V Orten (1525-29), Aus dem Lugerner Staaterrchiy. Archiy fiir schw, Ref. 
pp. 566-508, 


- Prelim tien tu @inam Schutzbiindnias trischen Papet Clament VJ, 

Raiser Karl V, und det: V Katholischen Orton, Archiv fiir echw. Hef. i. 
pp S48-a67. i 
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Schirrmacher. Hriefe und Acten aur Geschichte des Heligionsvepriches au Marburg 
1625 and des Keichstages au Auguburg 1540 nach des Handachriften dew Joh, 
Aurifaher, Goths. 1878. * 
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See ale Fineler's Bibliographies, pp. 171-2; and émingl's Letters in vole, ro 
and vu of (pars 


Arbenz, E Die Vadisniache Briefammiuug. In Mitt sur raterlandisshen 
hichte xxiv, 4, pp. 60, xxv, xxvu and rm, pp. 1. St Gallen. 
LB), 
Egli,J.E. Unpublished letters from the Atigsburg Reichstag (Aug. and Sept. 1300), 
In Analects Reformatoria 1, pp, 4-10, “orich. I6Gf. 
Peehter. Achizehn ungedruckte Briefe von Ulrich Zwingli und Albertus Dureriua 
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1886, 
lands im R i ter, Zeltwchr. fur Kirchengesch, Val rx, pp. oo 


D5 und 242-259 fur lotters of Bishop Faber. 1800-1900, 
Fiiseliti,J..K. Epistolse ab Ecelesian Helveticas roformatorilue vel ml 608 wcriptan, 
Zurich. 1742. 
Herminjard, A. i. (Correspondance dine Réformateurs dana lex Pye de langue 
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Lens, M. Zwingli und Landgraf Philip, [np Zeitecbe. fiir Kirchengeech, 187b, 
vol. ny, pp. 264, 220, 420 a 
Lishonsu, T. vor. Brine Gber die Disputation in Baden. Ane dem Lugerner Stunt. 
erthiv, Archiv fir schw. Ref 1909, t, pp. 798 & 


Stihelin, A, Briefe aus dar Reformationssit, Basel, AAT. 
Froll, J. RK. Three Letters to the Council at Winterthur, Printed in Neojehrebl 
ved Birgerbibliothes xy Winterthur, x16, 71,726, Winterthur. 1844 
Virek, H. and Wineckeimann, 0. Palitiarhes ‘OrTespondien der Stadt Strassburg ith 
Zeitalter der Heformation. Strassburg. 1 168% om. RST. 

Wartmann, H. Fiinf Briefe H. Zwinglis an Joachim von Watt aus dem Stadt- 
archiy yan St (allen. Mitteil, zur vaterlani#. Geschichte a, pp. 210-216. 
St Gallen, 1808, 
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Stihelin, R. Huldreich Zwingti Sein Leben und Wirken tach dan Qeellen 
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Encyolopéedio dew Sciences religionnes, 1882, vol. a, pp. 421 H: Egli in Allg. 
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BO i. 

BBS Partsie Stelling zum Rirchenbaun und dessan Verteidigung durch die 
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Nitz, GA. Ulrich Zwingli: Gotha 1904. 

Odiueer, Th. Ein Idyll Rudolf Graalter's fiber Zwinglia Tod. Thoolog. Zeitachrift 
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—— Zwingli als politischer Theoretiker, In Turicumzia, pp. 87-115. Zurich, 


Teel, 
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OHAPTER XIUIL 
HENRY VIIL 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL, 


There ie bot Hitle anpoblished matter of historical valne connected with the 
reign of Henry Vil! except State papers in English and foreign Archives; and of 
theen full notices will bo found in the Calendars published for the Master of the 
Rolls, with specific references to the sources. ()f the collections in foreign countries 
the tooat important are:— | 
At Paris. Archives du Ministére des Adiaites Etrangires, See below ender Po 
At Simancas, Archive General, Transri Bergenroth are in the British 

Museum, Add. MBS, 28572-20506. =e than 
At Venice, Milan, ete. Sc Calendar, Vonetian, under Published Documents. 
At Rome, Vatican Archives and other Transcripts are in the Public Recon! Office. 
Rotini eeexmenticesl peintink ps onder its date, in the Calendar af 

Pui | Docu ie ¥ 7 Shey Ehsea, * under 

At Vienna, Transcripts ai Archives relating to England ore in the Pu 
Record Office, and notices of each separate document will be found wilder ge 
in the Letters and Papers, and also in the Spanish Calendar = 


ENGLAND, 


Esety Cawowicom arn Hiromi, 
fremerat, 
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er “(a ang piste Ncergh VU. Trunalated by M, A. &, aa Lene. 
1S.. [A strange, coufuerd) aeorunt a Spaniard who in En gla nd ks | et 
end of the reign. ] “ asta —_ 

Fabyan, Robert. Chronicles. Eel. by Ellis, 1811. 

Hall, E Chronicle, London, 1H Reprinted, 160g, 

Herbert: sora Fame of ering Lite and Reigu of Henry Vil. London. 
Vol. 1roR.) sea el of Englasd. 

Holinsbed, RK. Chronicles Vole irandin, Londen. 1aey, 
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Ortroy, Van (Balla Vie do bienhoureux Martyr, Jean Fisher, Brussels, 


bape aw. Life of Sie T, More. Pari. 1626. Chiswick. 1617. 
Sanders, N. Historia Schismatie Angliceni. Cologne. 1628. 

—— —— Translation by D, Lewin London. 1877, 

Stapleton, T. Tres Thomas. (Sir:T. More being one.) Cologne 1612 
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Calendars, Rolls Series :— | 
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dates Gairduer, FH, Brodie. 1887 ete. 
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1830, 
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Ersami Epiatole. London, 164% Another edition, by Leclerc, published at 
Leyden, 1703.—(The Epistles of Erasmus, translated aud arranged in order 
of time by F. M, Nicholsa—only comes down, at loast af presont, to the accession 
of Henry VIII; but is of grest value to the student] 

Excerpta Historica. 2501, Pp. 200-5, 200-2 

ess ie et Eeeeys We H. Documents (lustrative of English Church History. 


Hales, J. A Discourse of the Commonweal of thie realm of England. 1540. Ejt. 
by E Lamond, Cambridge 1003. 
Hamy's Entrerue. See next Sonfion. 
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THE REFORMATION UNDER EDWARD VL 


A. Srare Pareen 


The Domestic State Papers of the reign af Edward VI in the Record Office are 
comparatively scanty, there being only nineteen volumes in the regular series, and 
seven echaiied af Addeala (anveiliie clielly of Wocikienta relatiie 6 Scotant al 
the Bonlers), The Foreien Siate Papers include an imperfect series of despatches 
from English representatives abroad, transcripta of despatches fram foreign ombes 
andora resident in England, and = series entitled the Calais Papers. Many were 
transcribed with a view to a new dition of Rymer's Foulera, and s list of them fe 
printed in vol. mm, pp. xxxiv—tiii, of Hardy's Syllabus, 1885. lies are also five 
volumes of State Papers relating to Scotland. For other diplomatic correapondence, 
see typewritten Lists of Transeripts in the Record Office; and Heporty 33, 2, 
i, 42-7 of the Deputy Keeper of Recoris. 

The State Papers at the British Museum sre numerous, but, sot as a rule heing 
arranged accord 








ing to gulject, they are difficult to consult; there are, however, 
‘Bergenroth’s Transeripts of Simaneas Papers (Add. MSS, 2850057) and a series of 
on putsegen Pergo Neat oanntgiatntee oe ass ALSS. S201, soit -8, 
22054, and 32057). Other single volumes of great values are scattered 
ihe Cotton, Harley, Lansdowne, Royal, ‘Stowe, and Additional Collections, and the 
nih ts cadhartomengn diy Pesieed a hors Ueda er ea Nasad omen mgs stern 
t at the Musecm. Same of the more important volume: are 
“pretr VI's Journal (Cotton MS. Nero C. z), the I Council's Warrant Book 
Lanes 18 C. xxiv), Starkey’s collection of letters (Harley MS. 3a), 
eet relating to Somerset's agrarian policy (Le woe MS, 2B 1. 
ee Ths Dear Comite Vigor taut the Patsy Counc Otis ia teiiee the 
loner Temple Library possesses a valuable collection of State Pupers entitled the 
Patyt MSS. ; the Talbot Papers in the College of Arma contain some six thousstid 
public and (private letters dating from the sizteenth century ib fhe Maxquig ist 
tshury's collection at Hatfield includes some three hunilred documents relating to 
the reign, and isolated State Papers are to bo found in many other private libraries. 
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Requests, the Courta of Angmentations, First Fruits and Tenths, and the Haga de 
Serretis, which contains records of the sate trials (ef J. Scurglll-Bird's Gate 
the Record Office, ind ed. 1896). Acts of Parliament not printed in the Statutes at 
Large may be found in the Rolls of Parliament at the Record Office, but Acts not 
entered on the Holl and not printed in the Statutes at Large must be sought at the 
Parliament Office. The Society of Antiquaries posussseq an interesting collection 





C. Eocurmastican Doctmerrs, 


The. most. important unpublished sources are the ep registers, particular! 
thoes of the Archbishop of Canterbury amd the Risener oe The records of 
Convocation were destroyed at the Fire of London, but « collection of Synoedalis, 
147-1550, existe in Brit, Mua ton MS, 2300, In the British Museum the 
lanulowne Collection ia particularly rich in ecclesiastical sea - Volumes 335, 32H, 
#25, 819 and 1045 contain some of Foxe the martyrologist's papers, and others are 
extant in Harley MSS. 416—420 and 690. The Royal Collection has other ecclis- 
Sastical documents of interest, particularly the report (Royal MS. 17 B sxxiz) af 
the debate in the Lords on the first Act of Uniformity, the earliest report of a 
aur lis tary debate extant (cf. alao os, Clase (atalic » “Church History,’ in 
Brit. Museum Department of MSS.) Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, has o 
valuable collection of Cranmer's papers bequeathed by Archbishop Parker (ef. 
Nesmith's Catalogus, 1777). There are also some jem. of importunce at Lambeth 
(see LL. J. Todd's Catalogue, 1032}, 





CONTEMPORARY FHINTED AUTHORITIES. 


lL. Catespana 


The Calendar of Domestic State Papers (ed, Lemon, 186) is inadequate, but the 
Addenda for Edward VI's reign (ed. M.A. E. Gresu, ani appeniied 1E70 to the 
Domestic Calendar for 1801-4) la more satisfactory, The Foreign Calendar (ed_ 
Tarnbull, 1801) tw also adequate. The Scottish Calendyr (ed. Thorpe, 1858) is 
superseded, ap far ae Edward VIs reign is concerned, ty tha Calendar af Scottish 
State Papers (ed. Bain, Edinburgh, 1808), and the Venetion Calendar (ed, Rawdon 
Brown, 1873) eontaine little of importance except Harharo’s Relation (pp. 3a— 
S02) The Hamilton Papers have bees printed in fall by the Lord Claek Heyister 
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(Chiety cupplementary to Bibliography for Thapter XIV, the authorities being, 
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‘The Domestic State Papers of Mary's reign preserved in the Record Office are 
comprised in fourteen volumes for England, with eight volumes of Addenda; two 
volumes for Ireland and part of vue for Scotland. i tay of Papers at 
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MSS. 2ah07, #. 110-221) relate to the reign of Mary. | 
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1. Calendar of State Papers of the Heigns of EAward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, ed. 
by B. Lemon. 18565, 2. Foreign. Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of Mary, 
ed. bey William B. Tornboll. 165i. (This volume contains ermm in the amined 
dates, corrections of which are gives in 4A. O, Meyer, Die Englische Diplomate ta 
Deutschland, ete, pp; 100-111.) 3 Calendar of State Papers amd Mantecripe 
relating to English Agaire in the Archives of Venies ond other Libraries in Northern 
Italy. Edited by Rawdon Brown, vol. v (Hi34-1554); vol. v1 (1664-1503), Cate 
logue des Manuacrits Francais. Tome 1*, Ancien Fonds Paris, 1688, Now 2246, 
anda, 6115, 5127, Lattery and Memorials of State in the Reign of Queen Mary, 
te. ‘Translated from the Originals at Peoshurst in Kent By Arthur Collins. 
2 vols. 1740. 
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subsequent to Edward's desth; ere aleo pp: 123, 125. Part fi, pp. U5, 140, 241, 243, 
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reign]. 2. Calendar of MSS. belonging to the Corporation of Reading: Ein Kurte 
tay pe igin und dem Cardinal Polum verloffon haben (1654), xin. 264-200. 
a “of MSS. belonging to Sir Rickard Sutton, pp. 68-67, 8-02 
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1, Commendone, lL. F. Lettero, in Miscellanea di Storia Italinna. Vol. vi. 
ia6h. 2 Michiel, Giovanni, Lea Dépéches de, Arobassadsur de Venlee en Angls- 
terre pendant les années de 1564 4 1557, dechiffrées et publi¢es d'aprées lew 
docnments conser une archives nationsles de Venise, por P. Friedmann, Venice, 
1909. [In Italian; Friedmann’s discovery of the key to the cipher waa a mamorable 

athievwement. The letters addreseed to the Senate of Venice are of the highest 
interest, although, unfortunately, those for 1554 are lost, they Include bla ‘ Report 
of England’ made-in 1457 (a description decried by Froude but praised by Rawdon 
Brown), to be found it, Engliah in Ellis, Original Letters (2nd series), vol, ox 
also in Venetian Calendar, vol. v1, port H, 1043-1084:] 3. Naragero, Card, 
M. Bernardo, Helazione alla Ser= Rep™ di Venezia tornando di Roma Ambeasciatore 
appresso del Pontefice Paolo IV. 1058 4, Noailles, Ambassudes de Messieure 
de, en Angleterre, Ed. l'Abbé Vertot. S tomes. Lavden. 1703. Of these letters 
the originals are partly preserved in Brussels and partly no longer to be found. 
‘Traneeripts however are in the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris as follows; Archives 
dee affaires ¢trangtres, mimoiree ct documenta, fons divers, 14 (Angleterre, 12), 
1563-1557. Copie du journal des voyages de Francois de Noailles ex Angleterre, 
pundant lumbosade de son frere Antoine de Noailles Extraite et analyses des 
documents de fa Correspondance politique d@ Angleterre pendant les ambassaies 
d'Antaine de Nonilles (mai apatite 1556), Gilles Rot Nosilles (mai-ngr. 1544), 
Francois de Noailles (oct 1i5-juill. 1557), par de Valincourt. 14 (Angleterre, 14 
1656-1400, Recueil de copies de documents relatifs & }'Ecose: nesta ee 
iasewleure de France ep Angleterre, ete, According to P. Friedmann, nel more 
than « fourth part of the Noaillee correspondence is included it the valuines pub- 
lished by the Abbé de Vertot [Thirty volumes of the correspondence of this 
celebrated family of diplomatizis, formerly preserved in the library of the Louvre, 
were burnt in 1871. See Louis Paris, Les Papiors des Nosilles de la Bibliothequa- 
du Louvre, Paria 1878.) §, Henan, Simon, Letters to and from the Emperor 
Charles V. Printed In Papiers d'Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle, Vols 4 and 4. 
Publice sons la direction de M. Ch. Weiss, Part Imprimeria Royale 84). The 
are in the public Ubrary at Besancon, Of these, some of which ara not 
ineloded in the volumes edited by Weisa, a complete enumeration is given by 
sce RR Polit Générale des Manuscrita des Bibliothéques publiques de 
Déperiements, vol, sxomim. The letters included by Weiss are distin- 
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disappeared Transcripts of the portion 20 Feb, 1453 to 14 June 1554 are, howerer, 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


TENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE 
AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


1. ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 


suigheettrsghcendes foreatae Dardracena... Erderrik, 1620, [This took wos en 
npetiaisinder prenprmnpadnenaptesstpmabanhi slat incorrect; certain copies 
were issued without any date on the tithe page. It is the Hemenstrant version 
of the Synodd"s 

Acta Synoli nationalis..anctoritate...foederat! Beleii provinciarum,... Dordrecht. 
120, [The official and authoritative documents of the Refurmed Church.] 

Armininus,J, Opera theologien, Leyden. 162i, 

—— Tho Works of. Transl. by James Nichols, 2 voila London, 1935-8, 
Vel. in. Transl. by William Nichols, the son. Landon. 1874 

Bacon, Francis. Por what he calle the “‘philosophia pastoralis” of Telesio, see 
‘De principiia atque originibus. Steed! ed., 1053, pp. 2008 4 Spalding’s 

ed. 1850, vel. m, pp. (Sa. Eng. tranel. vol. vy pp. 406i. 

Bellarmine, Card. Dispatatioucs de Coutroversiia Chrivtianan Fidei adversus hora fms 
Temporie Haereticos, Ingoletadt. s87-1500. In Opera Omnia, Vola, arr. 
Cologne. 1617. 

Bochme, Jacob, sche Schriften, 0 vols. Amsterdam 10h Dis 
Werke Bochmes Sehiobler, G vole, Leipzig. Witla 

Braue, Giordano. Cipesw skbcalin a pubblicate da Adolin Wagner, ¢ vols Loipolg. 
1B, 

— Operalatinn 2vole Naplea 1870 

—— Scripta Latina (Ed. &. ¥.). Stutegart. 1006 

Chennuitiv, DM. Examen concilii Tridentini... Geneva. 11. 

Episcopiue, Simon. Opera theologiea, vole. Amsterdam. 1050, 1085, 

ae es Virgrum...ad Jognonem Reuchlin. 1514, 

‘Obscurorum Virorum. Part I, ded ed. 1516, with 41 épistles and T in the 
~ appendix.—Part I, 1517, with 2 epistles, 8 was added in an appendix to a 
escorl edition, Finally, itd an efition pililished in 1856, a late Ep. wea added, 
whith Bicking describes aa "‘rostice obecena.” 

Ercan, Desiderius, Opera Nvole, Boel LO 10 vola Leyden. 1702-8. 

— Novew lestrumentom Basel i106. 

Ficmmo, Marsilio. De Religione Christians et Fidei Metate. Florence. 1478. 

— Theologia Platonica de Animorum {mmortalitate Florence. 142%, 

—— Opers. Paria MHI. The edition of hin Translations, Venice, 1517, aleo 
ee ee eer cree ter ene RSRON enire atch expen tie tae 

Gemistoa Piethon. Devirtutibus. Basel, 1452. 

—— De Platonice stque Aristotelicon Philosophies differentia, Basel, 1874. 
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Gomare, Franciscrs Opera thealogica omnia. Amsterdam, 164. 

Hutten inch ‘Opera teas ehiahe Ee Wi al 

ntten, TOR. 5 vole ith tere 
vols. Leipsig. LASO-ih =a 

— Dia Deutethen Schriften. Ed, J. Seamutolski 1691. 

—— Gespriche,..Gbersetat...von D. F. Strauss, Leipsig, 1900. 

Montairne, M. de Essaia 1580-8, 

Pico della Mirandola. Pci utriusque Opers. Vol, + Hasl. 1878. Vol. no. 
1603, [The two Picos are the uncle and nephew, Joho aod Jolin Francia] 

Pompouani, P, De animes immortalitate Leyden. KM. | 

—— De Incantationibus. Basel 1550 

—— De Fats, Seren ee Basel. 1467. 

oS ae Hiypcrt otCalen Is lian, Lyons, 1892 

—— (urre do Ratelals avec Wes Duchat et de La M 
5 vols. Amsterdam. I711. = aoa 

— urs de Rabelais, ed. variorum,..aveo un commentaire historique et Philo- 
sat Ear eet ied cag Syola 182%, 

ole works of..., Or the Lives, Heroic Doele and Sayings of Gar- 
eraser ee Done out af French by Sir Thomay Urehard, Kuight, 
otteux and others. vols. London, 17ue, 

Reachlin, J, De verbo mirifioo, Basel. 144. 

— De rudimentia hebraicis. 1406, Of the three books + and n were 
a lexicon, m1 a grammar; published first at Pforzheim, ister at Basel et the 
sathorsown cost, [The publisher lamented that the book had no sale.) An 
eclorged edition under supervision of Sebastian Minster appeared ut Hasel, 





‘Servetus, M. De Trinitatie- Frroribes: Libri vis. 15d1. 

— Uhbristianiemi Restitution... Laaa 

Socinns, F. Do Jew Christo Servatore. 154. 

—— De smerne scripturae Anctoritate. Assertiones theologicae do trino ef nno 
Doo, De statu primi hominis ante lapsum. Trartatus de ecclesia, Troctstus 
do jostifcations. Thesp treatices were published in a volume of Opuecula, 
printed at Cracow, 111. 

—- Opera Omnia. In vols. j and o of Bibliotheca Fratrom Polonorum “Trens- 
polis” [Amsterdam]. Post annum Domini 160. 

Telesio, HB. The rerum natura posta propria principia. Naples. 1884.. This is the 
date of the completed work ; books 1 and um were published in 1555 at Nome, 

Valla, Laurentiuag In Intinam NT. interpretationem: ex collstiong greecor. 
exeniplarinm sinotations: (Ed. Eraemus) 40). [The work was delicate! 
to Christopher Fincher the spostolical protonotary,] 

— Declamstin de flo credita et ementita Constantini M. donationn, com ipes 
hac donations, Written 1440, Cf Hutteni Opera «, pp 18 f Enylish 
tronalation with Hutten's preface about 1434, French tranalation, with historical 


eres, hee 
tiarum Ling. Pari, 1471. [ids work has been nent! 
_repablihed si = in the 15th coutury alone, no fewer that 18 efitians appeared - 
at oluptate ac Vero Bono, with [ts continuation or appendiz “De jibery 


Arbltria.” 1485. 
— Open Basel 1440-1. rede Seapnt ona pace ron 
Zauchios, H. Onis opera theologica. Bvola Geneva.” 1910 . 
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Baird, H. M. "Theodeta Bava, New York. 12). 
Renna W. Theodor Bez, nach hanidschriftlichen Quellen dargestellt. Leipzig 


Berti, D. Giordano Bruno, sun vita 6 sus dottrins, Turin. 1868. New edition, 
LEE. 


Christie, R..C. Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renninsance. London. 1880. 
j Now edition, revised and corrected, LEG, 

Douen, 0, Clément Marot et le Paxultier Hugwenot, 2vols. Paria 1578-2, 
Denard, HM Erasmus, bie Life and Character as shewu in his Correspondence: 





Firth, L. Life of Giordano Bruno. Landon. 1887. 

Geiger, L. Johann Reurchlia: sein Leben und seine Werke. Leipmag. STL (See 
also Geiger’s edition of Rouchlin's Brinfwechest. Tohingen, 1875.) 
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Levi, D. Giordano Bruno, o La Relizione del Pensiero, Turm. 1437. 
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Bouterwok, C. W. Zar Litterator ond Geschichte der Wiedertinfen, Bonn. LB. 

Burrage, H, S The anshaptiste of the 10th century, Dapers of Amer. Soc, of 
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Cornalim, C, A. Geeehichte det Miimsterischen Aufrubra, 2 vole. Laigeig. 
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Hamburg, 1548, 

Geschishtsbicher der Wiedertinfer in Oestreich Ungar Ed. by Dr J, Beek, 
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Heberie, Th, St umd Kr. apa £4 12)-14, 1855 pp. 817-808, 
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Koller, Ludwig. Geschichte der Wiedertinfer. Minster, 1880, 
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Tallin, H, Nas Lehrsyster Michael Servets geuvtisch dargestellt. Gitersloh. 
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sory in St, uw a! Zeitechr, flr Wistenach. Theologie, and Jahrb, fir 

rutestart. | 


Soctndans, 


| pein Kiel. BAT. 

Kresinekt, Cou V. Wutorleal Sketih, ja vhow: Bis, ‘Progrens ened Decline ut the 
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Arnold, G: | Kirchen und Ketrer-Historia 4 vole, Frankfort am Main. 1604), 

Cantd, C. GI Eretici d' Italia. 3 vola,. Turin. 1805-7. 

Haruack, A. Dogmengeschichte, Vol & Third Book. 1890. Translation by 
W, MoGilehrist, Vol, em. London. 1886, 
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Bahle, J. G. Geschichte der newern Philosuphie. Gottingen. 1800. 

Brockerua, Jacohus Historia crition philosophive, dvola Leiprig. 743: 

Carriere, M. Die philosophische Weltamschauung der Reformationseit. Stuttgart. 
1647. 

Dillinger, J. J. von. Die Reformation... Svola. Regensburg. rei 

Hegel, G. W PF. Geechichte der Philomphia. Qvale Berlin. 1830. 

Hitting, H. History of modern philosophy. Vol.» London. 1900, 

Lavalléte, J; Histoire des Inguisitions Relizgieuses, 2vola Paria, 1308. 

Llorento, J. A. Historia critics de le Ingquisizion da Expats. Madrid. Translated 
by A. Pellier, 2nded. 1818. Histoire Critique de I'inqguisition d' Espagne. 


4vola Paria. (818, 

MeCrie, T. History of the Reformation in Italy, Edinburgh 1827. New ed. 
15a, 

Philippson, M. La Contre-Révelution Religieuse av xvi Siecle. Drussela, 

Ritter, H. Geschichte der christliches. yaaa cere Haniburg, 1850, 

— [Me chrisiliche Philosophie... 

Scholtm, FP. Goschichto der Philosuphin dor Sraieetaeaioe: Jem. 574, 

Tomer, H. FP. A Byzantine Reformer. Journal of Hellenic Studie, 1884, pp. 353- 
aad. 

Zeller, BE. Geeachichte der dewtechen Philosophie Munich. 1875, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 
OF 


LEADING EVENTS, 


Death of Alexander VI. Acoession of Julius EL 
Luther gore to Wittenberg, 
Accession of Henry VIL in England. 
Synod of Pie 
Opening of the Fifth Lateran Couneil. 
Death of Julina Il, Accession of Giovanni de’ Mediel as Loo % 
Accession of Christian Ii in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
Death of Louis XII of France. Accession of Fraucis J, 
Battle er Eiscads prgpedlin den 13). 
French Convordat with Law X. 
Death of Ferdinand of Arsgon. 
Treaty of Noyon. 
Close of the Fifth Lateran Council 
Charles V goea to Spain. 
Tater balers Wie Coat Cate ax Auge 
re at Angesh 

Zringtl, porits print at Zurich. ai 
Desth of the Emperor Maximilian (January 19). 
Election of Charles to the Empire (June). 
Lather excommunicated. 
Publication of Lother's Appeal to the Christien Nobifty. 
Churies Vv in England (Say). Field of Cloth of Gold (June. 
of Charles V at Anchen (October’. 
Christian crowned King of Sweden (November), 
The Stockholm Hath of Blood. 
Stratis of Magellan passed. 
Rising of Gustaf Erikeson (Oceterde Vasa) in Dalocarlia 
Defeat of the Comuneree at 'illslar (April 24), 
Diet of Worma Luther | under the Ban of the Empirn 
ears eeddarscialh Snake Albany in Scotland. 

Outbreak of war, Occupation of Milan by the forces of Charles and Leo X 








Rattle of the Bieocea (Amril), 
Charles V in England. Treaty of Windsor (June), 
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Charles V in | 
The Knight’ War in Germany 
Sereauines pk Meaion 





tnlation of Rhodes to the Turk (December 
First public dieputatinn wt Zarick ‘ 
Flight of Christian 1 from Denmark, 
Rule of Frederick 1 (of Holstein) in Denmark and Norway. 
Gustavos Vasa King in Sweden. 
Defection of the Constahle of Bourbon, 
Bonnivet in Ftaly. 
Suifolk and van Boren in Picardy, 
Death of Adrian V1 (September 14). 
Election of Gialio de’ Medici as Clement VII. 
Retreat of Bonnivet. 
rf acated geriactanenen Tract 

ning Peasants’ Rising in Germany (Jone 
Invasion of France, Sieve of Marseilles. shoe 
Francie crowes the Alpa 
Foundation of the Theatine Onier. 
Battle of Pavin (February 24), 
Treaties of the Moor (August). 
chino ep igeite hagnbe 

Prossia becomes a secular duchy, 

Treaty of Madrid (January). 
Marriage of Charles V with Isabella of Portugal, 
League of Cognac (May). 
Diet and Recess of Speier. 
Battle of Mohdew (Augnst). 
Raid of the Colonna on Rome { 


Sack of Rome (May 6). 

Ket of Vewteris in Sweden. Veaterés Heeeas 

Invasion of Italy by Lautree. 

France and England Saenigie’ | ~Bamediain: apie aioe 

Siege of Naples by Lautrec. 

Defection of Andrea Doria 

Campegyio in England. 

Diet of Speier. The " Protest,” 

Execution of Berquist. 

Civil War in Switeerland. First Peace of Kappel. 

Treaty of Barcelona (June 29), 

Charles V im Ltaly, 

Peace of Combray (Avrust 5). 

Siege of Viewna by the Turia 

Conference of Marbure. 

Fall of Wolsey. 

Conferenes at Bolognn (Charles Vo and Clement VIM). 

Charles Vin Germany. Biot of Nog an 
ee V in Grecmany ot of A Cantesion of A i 

Capture of Plorence (Atugirat), — v: 

Herolt against the Bishop st Geneva, 

Math af Margaret of Savor (Lecombar) 
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Maria of Hungary Regent of the Netherlands 
Henry VII Sapreme Head of the Chureh in Enginud, 
Battle of Koppel and death of Zwingll (October), 


Inquisition first established at Lisbon. 

Alllane# of Franes and Kegland. 
ligious Peace of Nirnberg (July ’ 

Charles in Italy, = Unis 

Conquest of Pern. ie 

Etgrtish Act in reatraint of Appeals to Homa, 

Wallenwover Borgomacter of tabaci 

Death of Frederick 1 of Denmark. Dispotel succession, 

Marriage of seg Vil and Anne Boleyn (Muy) 


Catholic rakes | 
eed p. Plight of Calvin. 
Marriage of Catharine de’ Medici with Hourv of France (Octoher), 





Foundation of the Society of Jesus by Ipnatiue bo 

Death of Clament Vil (September, sims ae 

The Placards at Paris, = 

Charles V in Sieily and Naples. 

Death af Franoeseo Sf anaes 

ae hey between Francis [ and Charles ¥. Savoy occupied by the Freock 


Larasion of Provence by Charles V. 
Christian [1] established on the ‘ieee of Denma = x ond Neva 
Murder of Alessandro de’ Medici, Succession of Cosimo I in Florence. 
Courtiium delectorum Cardinalium de emandamta Keele . 
Truce of Nieew botween Charles V and Francia | (J 
Catholic Langue of Nirnberg (Suny), ae 
Death of Charles af Gelder 
Revolt of Ghent. | 
kien eiccecds to ClovesJilich. 
oachim Hof Bratuleibure becomes a Protestant. 
Death of Duke af Saxony, 2 5 


re 
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Haratteries sappeomealin Seta Act of the Six Artlles 
Marriage and divorce of Anne of Cloves, 


Venice makes peace with the “Turks. 





Reduction of Ghent (Fehe 
Investitare of Philip with 
Edlet of Fattaineblean. 
Death of John Zapolya. 
The Jemit onder Fecneisslldl by Paul UL 
Religious Col ‘oll 
Solyman | Ss (Gaptemicr 
Fspelivon ae againet Algiers (Octobe) 

Calvin returns to 
Fourth War between Charles aml Francie f. 
John Frederick of Saxony and Philip of Gia overrun Brunswick. 
Death of James V of Scotlan) (December 
The Inquisition established ot Roma 
Barhoniweaa in the Wastern Mediterranean. 

ition of Charles against the Duke of Cleves. 

Conquest of Gelders, 
Diet of 5 
Battle of Ceresale (April) 
Sieses of Boulogne and 51 Dizier, 
Peace of Crépy (September). 
Maeacre of the Waldenses of Provence (April), 
Opening of the Council of Trent (December), 
Death of Lather (Februmry}. 
Peace betrewn Franve and England. 
Diet of Hatisbon. 
Alfianve. of Charles V with Moatirion of Saxony. 
League of Charles V with Pao) IL 
The Schmalkaldio War. 
Execution of the Fourtern of Means. 
Death of Heury VITT (January) Accession of Eadlward VT. 
Somearet Protector. 
Desth of Froucis 1 (March)... Accession of Henry II. 
The Coonel) removes from Trent to Bologna (March). 
Battle of Mihlberg (April), Maurice Elector of Saxony. 
Marder of Piarlnigi Farnese (September). 
Diet of Augsburg (September), 
Batile of Pinkie. 
Establishment of La Chembre reente, 
Inquisition finally established at Lisbon. 
Betrothal of Mary Stewart to the Dauphin Francis. 
The Augsburg Inierim prociaimed (May), 
First Prsyer-Book of Edward ¥L 


Consensus Tigurinus. 

War between England and France 

Battle of Dossindale, 

Fall of Somerset. Ruin of Warwick (Northumberland) in England, 
mss pearclec). 





Counell of Bologna 

Death of Poul Lf. 

Election of Giovanni Maria del Monte ae Julius TT. 

Peace hetwoon England and Pranee. Bonlogne restorel to France, 
Maurice of Saxony undertakes to execute the han aguinst Magdeburg. 
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War in the Parmesan. 
The Counci) reopened at ‘Trent. 
Capture of Tripoli by the lurks, 

War in Savoy (September), _ 

Capitulation of Magdeburg (November), 

Treaty of Chambord (January), | . 

Second Act of Uniformity and Second Book of Common Prayer, 
Invasion of Lorraite by France (Marchi Oveupation of the three biahopries. 
Flight of Charles V before Maurice of Saruuy (May), 

Bnspenelon of the Counsil of Trent. 

Siege of ssh (October— December}, 

League of Heidelberg, 

Capture, of Teronanne (Jane), | 

Battle of Siovershauecn (Joly). Death of Maurice of Satony, 
Death of Edward V1 of England (July), Lady Jane Gray proclaimed. 
Accession of Mary Tudor. 

Bising af Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

Expulsion of Albrecht Alciiades fram Germany, 

Marriage of Philip of Spain and Mary Tudor (duly), 

Diet of Augshurg. Religiouy Peace of Augsbhurz (Sentember), 
Death of Julius TI (March). Giovanni Pietro Caz i 

Fall of Sten (Ap 

Abdiention of Charles V gt Benwenls, 

Trace of Musa 

War between Paul FV, expported by France, and Philip 1, tn ‘Tis! ; 
Tho Doc de Guleo in Ltaly (Deer bier), Ja! a 
Battle of St Quentin (Auster). 

Paul TV makes peace with Philip {1 (September), 

Capture of Calain (Jamnary), 

Marriage of Mary Stewart and the Danphi Francis, 

Laynet alected General of the Jesuit shee 

Battle of Grarelines (daly), 

Death of Mary ‘Tudor (November), Accession of Elizabeth. 
Death of Christian [1] of Denmark (January), 

Acts of Sipremacy end Uniformity in England, 
Treats af Catena-Cumbndtis (April. 

ohn Koor in Seotland, ‘Che Lords of the Conwre. =! 
Psa onl Pai a 
h of Henry 1 of France (July) Accessing of Fra 

i ae of Paul IV (Aupuys), bs ” - 
fieclion of Glovanmni Angelo de’ Medici ov Ping IV. 

Denth of Crustuvie Vasey of Sweden, 

Tumult ‘of Ambaise (February — March), 

Michel de! Hépital Chancellor of France. 

Eahict Of Romorsrtin (May), 
‘ resty of Kediobsengh (July), 

riming Parliament at Edinburgh (Ay 

Arrest of Condd (October, ae 

feat of Francia [of France. Acoseing of Cuan | 
French Estates at Orlnane Seer Ae 
Freorh: Estates at Pontoisa 

Alary Stewart |p Southland (Auguut), 
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‘1561 Collequy af Poitay (Reptember) 

1562 The Uomnell reopens at Trent. 

— Treaty of Hampton Court (September). 
1563 The Thirty-Nine Articles. 

— Close of the Council of Trent 


Bull Bepedietue Deus 
— Desth of Calvin (May) 
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ate — (134), 4 Alle, n, Arahbishop of Dublin, 442 
, Alteenp , Mare de, Hiss p of Constanes, 670 
Adrian Tv. poms Pope (Nishales ‘Brenbepanrs), Altiart, seg 
Mt Alva, Dtike nf, at gett HAS one 
Adrian VI, a (Adrien of Direcht), 1h- Amblodeise [Newhereni, « 
M1, 87, 32, 4, 47, 147, 16024 373, 400,  Ambcisa, tamult of of (1400), $07 
ain, G25, G61 Anieahle Grant, the, 4% 
agiand Meten ate oan: Am » Domenie AL Cte 
Adriano, Mat a a, ico de, hie stair of Pope 
Acgitine of Viterbo, #, 30, 33 Leo M1 
Aegineta, Petrus, 16 Aeasdarl” Sichuslon, 234, B6i. 04 42 
Amneas | it Pine TT, Po Auabaptiate, the 166, T15: im the Mether- 


sare “7 rip and ipern  Mas, 





son iia of (1038), 73, 0& : 
ail, Per de a 41D eq, 22aq,  Angunlime, Phare Duke nt, 70 


Alsae Montiaca 68 of Tenttingen, 160, a9 aay ol | 
hone i, lity Mecklenburg, Kine of Arey” Archibald Doaglss, Earl al, 455 my. 
Alberti, Let Battista, TOt _ Anhalt Eéthen, Wolfgang, Prinses of {90, 


ait 
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femaion Ushi: 
rag 214 ; (1a). uit, oy, 65a Mer 
hivey, oporerey™ (1555), 59, 307 
Aigentininas and the relione revival, 
. parreenilon of Lutherans in, Sa; 
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